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PREFACE. 


In  attempting  to  write  the  History  of  Rome,  I  am  not  afraid  of  incurs 
ring  the  censure  pronounced  by  Johnson  upon  Blackwell,*  that  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  long  since  exhausted ;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  much  as  any  one  could  tell  them.    Much  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proach of  having  ventured,  with  most  insufficient  means,  upon  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
accomplishing  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  which  they 
might  fulfil  more  worthily.    The  great  advances  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  hopeful  symptom, 
that  they  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance.   As  we  have  better  understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are 
become  ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once  have 
passed  for  learning  ;   and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  which  need  to 
be  solved  has  so  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu- 
miliated rather  than  encouraged,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy  the  con- 
dition of  our  fathers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak,  appeared  to  them  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  because  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
world  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  although  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto- 
gether obscure  will  receive  their  full  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  be  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  mean  while  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  Bubject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.    And 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 
which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.    We  have  lived  in  a  period 
rid,  in  historical  lessons  beyond  all  former  example;  we  have  witnessed 
Dne  of  the  great  seasons  of  movement  in  the  life  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  arte  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  all  their  manifold  forms  and  influences,  have  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.    Our  own  experience 
bas  thus  thrown  a  bright  Lightupon  the  remoter  past:  much  which  oro 
fathers  could  not  folly  anderstand,  from  being  accustomed  only  to 
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quieter  time,  ami  which  again,  from  the  same  cause,  may  become  ob- 

•"»"»  to  all  the  present  generation  in  every  part  of  Em-ope-  but  it 

;;;;;;->,,;,  too  much  to  ^  that  the  gS  of  theEoSancl- 

-  th.  the  true  character  ol  its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 

"     """•  aml  "1L>  S1"nt  0{itB  P60^  ■»*  its  ^ws,  ought  to  be  un- 

.    .-,  who  have  been  engaged  in  (he  parties,  who  arc  themselves  citi- 
zens oi  our  kingly  com nwealth  ofEngland 

, ,  !  '  iebuhr'«  *<*&  I  tad  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 

1  "I"1'-;,."'  R°™  I  «*,  H  «nay  well  be  believed,  with  The  foXh  notion 
nvaUrng  so  great  a  .nan,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  work 
was  not  likely  to  bee:  ierally  popular  in  England,  and  that  its 

d^ovenes  and  remarkable  wisdom  .night  best  be  mfde  bZ,  to  En! 
^"*»* putting  then,  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  comt  on 

\  huh  • .  m;    'tew  t!mt  oniy  the  tw°  &'st  **»»  of 

2     ,         .^Btorywere  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  nnght  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from  the  e 
ore  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  full  of  1   ' 
ations  Uian  oi  narrative;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable    , 
"""•"''I  "-m  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  prov  d  „  o 
-  -.   ;  which  Niebuhr  himself  had  been  obnged'to  demote 
top  by  step.    But  when  Niebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  bejSns 
I  *  desirous  than  ever  of  executing  my  original  phn  of  m?' 

anting  in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  nad°  livid  tofin  h^and  of  Z 
tomng  it  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  had  derived  from  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model 

It  »  my  hope,  then,  if  God  spares  my  life*  and  health,  to  carry  on 
**  history  to  the  revival  of  <:he  western  empire,  in  the  year  800  3 Z 
(  hnst.au  era,  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome.  This  pomt 
Weani  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  Chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
empire,  and  -hall  h,  „  its  scvcral  clementS;  C0Ill,,ilie(1  with  otL 

which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been  mixed  with  them,  organized 
"  I'"''  f  .'■  «n.    That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and 

"-"."""       ,V,SI""  :  "I- -called  s,,„lar  and  spiritual  powers 

"r  :,lf'ii'""i  ^  Christian  Europe  the  Chappy  dietincl 

T     ",'"  ;'i!"'  ;:'  l,:i-  heathen  empire  between  the 

chnrchat  .   a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws 

I"';  -'-  potions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 

«  "<  Q         providence  seems  capable,  within  any  definite 

IT    An,,,,.!  dtad  .!,„,,  H,  ,,,.,  , ,,.„„,  ,,,„, 

i  <A  iddbi|  •  running  commentary  to  the  but  put  of  it.  ' 
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time,  of  eradicating  it.  The  Greek  empire,  in  its  latter  years,  retained 
so  little  of  the  Roman  character,  and  had  so  little  influence  upon  what 
was  truly  the  Roman  world,  that  it  seems  needless,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  name,  to  protract  the  story  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  fur- 
ther, merely  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

For  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  origin  down  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Niebuhr's  guidance  ;  I  have  everywhere 
availed  myself  of  his  materials  as  well  as  of  his  conclusions.  No  ac- 
knowledgment can  be  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  him  :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled  my  worh 
from  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  greatness,  to  en- 
deavor to  follow  his  example  ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  could,  his  manner 
of  inquiry  ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints  ;  to  try  to  practise  his  mas- 
ter-art of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  rightly ;  and,  as  no  man  is 
infallible,  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  differ  from  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  require  it. 
But  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  without  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to 
be  right. 

The  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Rome  may  require  some  explanation.  I 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  history.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  other- 
wise, of  course  would  be  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  than  many  imagine ;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modern  party  may  affect  our  view 
of  ancient  history.  But  many  persons  do  not  clearly  see  wh  at  should 
be  the  true  impartiality  oi"  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  mora] 
and  political  science,  little  good  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  either: 
if  there  be  truths,  it  must  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect :  a 
{fortune,  it'  there  1"-  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth  :  a  defect,  if  while 
thei  I  such  means  we  arc  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.     IV 

lieving  that  political  science  has  its  truths  no  Less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
ard  them  with  indifference,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  be  Been  and 
embraced  by  othe 

On  the  other  hand9  it  must  uol  be  forgotten  that  these  truths  Lave 
been  much  disputed;  that  they  have  not,  like  mora)  truths,  received 
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that  universal  assent  of  good  men  which  makes  us  shrink  from  submit- 
ting them  to  question.  And,  again,  in  human  affairs,  the  contest  has 
never  been  between  pure  truth  and  pure  error.  Neither,  then,  may  we 
assume  political  conclusions  as  absolutely  certain;  nor  are  political 
truths  ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  individual.  If,  for  the  sake  of  recommending  any  principle, 
we  disguise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  per- 
haps be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of  it,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
decrying  an  erroneous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  frequently,  and  in 
some  instances  naturally,  joined.  This  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  overpower  our  sense  of  moral  truth  ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,  by  far  the  less  worthy. 

While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  believed  or  no,  I 
have  endeavored  also  to  remember,  that  be  they  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure  ;  and  that  one  truth  must  nevei  be  sacri- 
ficed to  another.  I  have  tried  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  being  indifferent  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  have 
'red  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evil,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chro 
nology  without  scruple;  not  as  true,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  tacts  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowl  nay  be  surprised  to  find  so  little  said  upon  the  antiquities 

of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately  :  partly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long .tially  to  the  early  history  of  Home,  and  still  more,  because 
the  dies  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satisfactory  knowl- 

ge  than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgiarj  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
character  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered  very  recently,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  Caere.     And  the 
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study  and  comparison  of  the  several  Indo-Germanic  languages  is  making 
such  progress,  that  if  any  fortunate  discovery  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  at  length  un- 
ravelled. I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
able  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater  advantage. 

Amongst  the,  manifold  accomplishments  of  Niebuhrs  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinary  was  his  philological  knowledge.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  was  extensive 
and  profound  ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  corrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacity  in  correcting  it,  were  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley. 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  infe- 
riority, as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  him.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise.  I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively ;  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
their  present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Festus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
other  authority  than  Scaliger's  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
the  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge  , 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  author's  having  followed  a  different  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodorus,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  far  some  apparent  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
those  followed  by  Livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his  copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Borne  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bunsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  official  situation  as  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Rome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

Then;  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  Letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  student,  containing 
various  directions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
Btudies.  A.mongs1  other  things,  he  says,  "  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
naming  the  source  whence  they  arc;  taken  ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
reference  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
pa    age    imply,  I  have  found  it  out  myself,     lb-  who  <\<>t^  otherwise, 
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the  appearance  of  more  extensive  reading  than  belongs  tc 
him." 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  Niebuhr's  practice  in  this  point  is  well 
worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation.  But  I  should  find  it 
difficult  in  all  ca  Bay  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my- 

self, or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
availed  myself  continually  of  Niebuhr's  references,  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  Livy;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  had  been  taken  by  myself  directly 
from  the  original  Bource,  without  recollecting, or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  read- 
ing was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  thing  which  could  illustrate  his  subject: 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may 
be  found  previously  made  by  Niebuhr,  unless  it  happen  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  has  not  written  on.  But  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Niebuhr, 
that  in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
<»f  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Yalerius  Maximus,  Frontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  indebted 
either  to  Niebuhr  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to  some  other  modern  writer. 
And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  but 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab- 
lish my  right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Niebuhr  or  from  others  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
previously. 

Bnt  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's 
third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in*mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  every  point,  what  Niebuhr  had  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  iirst  part,  although  all  the  substance 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  I 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  Ids  matter  into  a  more 
popular  shape.  But  Ins  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  the  profoundness 
.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
as  a  j  ry  part  of  my  own  work.     I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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through,  with  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling  most  keenly  all  the  while  the 
infinite  difference  between  JNlebuhr's  history  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  volume  is  written  at  too  great 
length.  But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memory  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history  :  the  number  of  names  and  events  crowded  into 
a  small  spaceis  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  communicate  to  it  much  of  interest ; 
neither  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
us,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second-hand.  Aid  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter 
fully  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare;  for,  although  in  out- 
ward form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modern 
times,  yet  the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  .the 
call  for  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
has  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  lie  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man ;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much  ;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there 
\k>\>(-  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  lii.^  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history: 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly 
repi  <l,will  be  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  brief  summary  of  them, 

made  the  text  for  a  long  comment  of  his  own. 

Rugby,  May  28th,  1840. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  LEGENDS  OF  EOME. 


"  The  old  songs  of  every  people,  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  charactei  jtnd  of  which  the 
beauties,  whether  few  or  many,  must  he  genuine,  because  they  arise  only  from  feeling,  have 
always  been  valued  by  men  of  masculine  and  comprehensive  taste." — Sib  J.  Mackintosh,  HisJ. 
of  England,  vol.  I.  p.  86. 


THE  LEGEND   OF  ^ENEAS. 

When  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy,1  and 
when  Laocoon  had  been  devoured  by  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  how  je™**  went  over 
gods  to  punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  u£d ofthe iX. 
against  the  will  of  Fate,  then  ^Eneas  and  his  father  Anchises,  with  their  wives,' 
and  many  who  followed  their  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  But 
they  remembered  to  carry  their  gods  with  them,3  who  were  to  receive  their 
worship  in  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from  the  city4  by 
the  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea.  When 
they  put  to  sea,  the  star  of  Venus,5  the  mother  of  ./Eneas,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
and  by  this  sign,  ^Eneas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  fate 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  gods  on  shore,  began  to  sacrifice.* 
But  the  victim,  a  milk-white  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  0f  at  iiRn  which  he 
the  priest  and  his  ministers,  and  fled  away.  ./Eneas  followed  her ;  X're  he°£5d  wZ 
for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  guide  hUcity- 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till 
■he  came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  where  they 
had  purposed  to  sacrifice,  and  there  she  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
of  thirty  young  ones.  But  when  JEncas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and 
barren,1  he  doubted  what  he  should  do.     Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice 


1  Arf.tintiSj  'I  Mow  ir/oiTtf,  quoted   by  Produs,         *  rfalni]a  Iliousis  and  N«!vius,  quoted  by  Sor- 
thia.   p,  Clinton,    viiis,  /Km.  I.  170.  Bditt  Lion.  L820. 

FiiHti  Hellen.  vol.  I.  p.  '■'.■>''>.  «•  varro  da  Rebut  dlvinii,  [I.  quoted  by  Ser* 


Chrestomothio.    p  I  linton,    vine.  A<\u.  I.  170.  Edit.  Lion. 

"iiHti  1  of.  I.  p.  850.  o  Varro  do  Re 

Pun,  I.  18  viurt,  JEn.  I.  881 


1  8oe  the  Tabula  I                  en  from  Stesi-  *  Dionyaiua,  I.  58. 

chorus.    [AnnaU  deU' Jnatituto  di  OorriaponcL  7  Q.   rfabitui,  apud  Bervium,  Virg.  JCn.  I 

Archsolo^r.  18*9,  p.  v.  8. 

] 
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which  Baid,-.''  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years;  when  thirty  years 
are  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a  better  land;  meantime  do  thou  obc? 
the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  So  the 
lYojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

v  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  the  children  of  the  soil,8  and  their 
.  w»r.  witk  th.  king  was   railed   Latinus.     lie  received  the  strano-ers  kindlv   and 

poople  cf  the  country  ,       1  ,  i  ,  ,  ,      .  t>  ""uv»    «»»vi 

•  granted  to  them  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,9  seven  juo-era  to 
each  man,  lor  that  was  a  man's  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled  ;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lands  round  about 
them  ; '  and  kmg  Latinus  called  upon  Turnus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea, 
to  help  hm.  against  them.  The  quarrel  became  a  war;  and  the  strangers  took 
the  city  ot  king  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed;  and  iEneas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil  ;&  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one  people,  and  they  were  called  by  one  name 
Latins.  ' 

L ut  Turnus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  Cccre.11    There 
Rnrte*MMi«k  was  then  another  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius  and 

the  river  Niimieuis  nn<l     fP  1   *ii      i  j       w-i  1  9    c**1*-*- 

wM  wonhipp*)  um  a   i  urnus  was  killed,  and  tineas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was 
•  seen  no  more.     However,  his  son  Ascanius  declared  that  he  was 

not  dead,  but  that  the  gods  had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves -12  and  his 
people  built  an  altar  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  and  worshipped  him 
by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges,  which  means,  "the  God  who  was  of  that  very 
land.  I3  J 

THE    LEGEND    OF    ASCANIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^Eneas ;  and 
EL^TS  Si  ,Mezentius  Pressed  hard  uPon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met 
uw  cuy  of  Alba  w  him  man  to  man,  and  slew  him14  in  single  fight.  At  that  time 
^        .i  Ascanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks  ;  so  he  was  called  lulus,  or  "  the  soft-haired,"  because 
when  he  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a 
grown  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown 
by  the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius  then  removed 
with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his  city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  lake  ;  and  as  the  city  was  loner 
and  narrow  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa,  which 
is,  the  "  White  Long  City  ;"  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  .the 
white  sow.15  & 

THE    LEGEND    OF    ROMULUS. 

Numitor"  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 
tkS  younger  brother  called  Amulius.     When  Procas  died,  Amulius 
i  V*"'  se™  d  ''>'  (o™  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share 
of  his  father's  private  inheritance.     After  this  he  caused  Numi- 
tor s  (,nly  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 
who  watched  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.     But  the  trod 
Mamers   who  is  called   also   liars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was 
found   that  she  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.     Then  Amulius 
ordered  that  the  children,  when  born,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.     It  hap- 

■  "  AWiffinos.''— (  lato,  Orignee,  apud  Ser-  »  Cato,  apud  Bervium,  An.  I  267 

viiirn   Am.  I  v  .6.  »  Servius,  Mn.  IV.  G20.    Mn.  XII.  794. 

to,  apod  Bervium,  Mn.  XI.  v.  816.     But  u  livv  I  <> 

5  slK;!,1,i  *«l  the  MBS.  ofServiua  "  Cato.  apud  Bervium,  An.  I  267 

amber  of  jugera  vanoualy.  ,,-vius,  Mn.  I.  v.  270.        ' 

Cato,  apud  Sorvium,  An.  I.  207,  ct  An.  IV.  »  Livy,  I.  3.    Dionysius,  I.  76,  et  seqq.    Pin- 

tarch,  in  liomulo 
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pened  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country ;  when,  therefore,  the 
two  children  in  their  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and 
whilst  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food.17  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  suckling  the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;13 
so  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Larentia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus.18 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  How  it  wai  found  0llt 
cattle  on  the  hill  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  ambush,  who  they  were- 
and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,"  Numitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter  s  child.  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed  ;  and 
Numitor  was  made  $\r\%,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  his  own 
blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  thev  had  been  brought  up.    So  they  said,  how   th»y   disputed 

w  *j  i  J  wliicli   should    **!  ve    1)18 

that  they  would  build  a  city  there  ;  and  they  inquired  of  the  ^ods  name  to  the  city,  «„d 

of  tlia  sitru  of  the  vul- 

by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  tures. 
city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening 
till  morning  ;20  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.21  This  was 
told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of 
the  god's  favor  :  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  began 
to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  very  angry  ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were  drawn  round  the  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  over  them,22  saying,  "  Shall  such  defences  as 
these  keep  your  city  ?"  As  he  did  this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, struck  Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him  ;  and 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Rcmuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
where  lie  had  wished  to  build  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 
a  place  of  refuge,23  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from  How  itomi.in«  opened 
pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  bow uapoopie  carried 
about ;  those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  neighL-h^'i 
of  the  avenger  of  blood;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
their  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
(lie  nations  round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.     So 

Romuk  Out    that   he    was   going   to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 

to  be  s;  to  draw  a  multitude  together.*    Tin  -  neighbors  came  to 

the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters:  (here  came  the  people  of 

-7  Orld,  Fasti,  III  .  Jfio.  I.  v.  278.       21  Lhry,  I.  7. 

u  Ennias,  Ann*!.  1  "Ovid.  IV  ti.  iv. 

■Gclli  quoted  from       "Thi  lam.    Sco  Livy,  1. 8. 

-iil.imiH.  a«  I, ivy,  I.  '.'. 

"  Ennitta,  AnnaL  I  LOT. 
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0  annua,  and  of  Orustumerium,  and' of  Antemna,  and  a  great  multitude  of  the 
Bahmea.  Bat  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games,  the  people  of  Romulus* 
rushed  out  upon  them,  and  earned  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Ccenina  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Romu- 
Hnri*«kfaaM>&t  lus  :"5  but  they  were  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  his  own  hand 
SSr^i^fSiTuMM  sl°w  tn°ir  king  Acron.  Next  the  people  of  Crustumerium,  and 
of  ih«  f»u  Tur^u..  Qf  Antemna,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Romulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabines  with  a  great  army,  under  Titus  Tatius, 
their  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley  ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  J?ut  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines  draw  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they  would  give  her  those  bright 
things  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.26  So  she  opened  a  gate,  and  let  in  the 
Sabines ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bright  shields  which 
they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  got  the 
now  the  (fod  jamu  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill  Saturnius ;  and  they  and  the  Ro- 
s*b.nei.>e  c  *  mans  joined  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  hill  and  the  city  of 

Romulus.31  The  Sabines  began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of 
its  own  accord  ;  once  and  again  they  shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  opened.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushing  in,  behold,  there  burst  forth^from  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  was  near  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  away  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 
how  the  wom-n  who  beginning  to  flee,  when  Romulus  praved  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 

had    b^en    carried     off        .  ~  ^  .  1         J  *  J 

made  r*ace  between  flight,  that  he  might  stay  th e  people  ;28  and  so  their  flight  was 

their  fathers  and  thoir  O  O  */  JT         IT         *  O 

hutbandi;  and  how  the  stayed,  and  they  turned  again  to  the  battle.     And  now  the  fight 

Kumani   and    tho    Sa-  J    n  .v  i  l  l  .  i         r>,     i  •  , 

bineti.vcd  together,  was  fiercer  than  ever :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
had  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.29  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one :  the  Sa- 
bines with  their  king  dwelt  on  the  hill  Saturnius,  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Quirinalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Saturnius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means  "  the  place  of  meeting." 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  people  of  Laurentum,  because  some  of 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justice.30  So  Romu- 
lus reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatinus ;  and  the 
Sabines  ircre  railed  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Saturnius  and 
Quirinalis  was  Quirium.31 

n  Livy,  I.  10.  Annal.  XII.  24.     Yet  Macrobius  relates  tha 

M  Livy,  I.  11.  wonder  as  bavin/?  happened  at  one  of  the  gates 

71  Bfacrobins,   Saturnalia,   1.   0.      Macrobius  of  the  Roman  city,  wnen  the  Romans  were  at 

«   the   scene   of   this   wonder    at  a  gate  war  with  Tatius;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

"  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill   Vimina-  destroy  tho  consistency  of  tho  whole  story  by 

lis."     It  would    bo    difficult  to  reconcile   this  the  unseasonable  introduction  of  a  topograi>hi- 

story  with  the                     Hints  of  the  limits  of  eal  difficulty. 

the  two  cities  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  j  ami  eer-  *•  Livy,  I.  12. 

tainly  a  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Viuunal  could  w  Livy,  I.  13. 

not    have  existed  in    the  walls    of  the  city  of  x  Livy,  I.  14. 

Romulus,  according  to  the  historical  a'-count  of  31  Perhaps  I  hardly  ought  to  have  embodied 

their  direction  and  extent,  as  given  by  Tacitus,  Niebuhr's  conjecture  in  the  legend,  for  certain- 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes  ;32  the  Ramnenses,  and  the  Titienses, 
and  the  Luceres :  the  Ramnenses  were  called  from  Romulus,  „<>*  Romuiu.  ordered 
and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres  were  called  from  *' people' 
Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  Cselius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curiae, 
each  of  one  hundred  men  j33  so  all  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  that 
Celer  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men, 
which  was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  a  just  king,  and  gentle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of 
crimes,  he  did  not  put  them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  How  he  vani,hed  tud. 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.34  In  his  wars  he  was  very  successful,  and  M«f,  andthwa^elwor- 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af-  ,hiPPcd  M  a  e°d- 
ter  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that  one  day  he  called  his  people 
together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats'  Pool  :35  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as  dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of 
Mars,  but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried 
him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.36  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him  ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to 
the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go,  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth."  Then  the  people  knew  that  Rom- 
ulus was  become  a  god  ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 

• 

TIIE  LEGEND  OF  NUMA  POMPILIUS. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  in 
his  place.37    The  Senators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  how  for  one  whoi« 
themselves  into  tens  ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  «<>  king. 
king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.     So  a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people 
murmured,  and  said,  that  there  must  be  a  king  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  each  wished  that  the  king  should  be  one  of 
them ;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabine,  How  Numa  Pompiiiu, 
but  that  the  Romans  should  choose  him.38     So  they  chose  Numa  was  ch08en  ki,lg- 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks  ;39  but  others  would  not  believe  that  of  hlB  wise  Rn(1  ioni 
he  owed  it  to  any  foreign  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  ES*2urrahimi£th2 
to  be  king,  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  to  know  whether  it  nymi,h  EKeri"- 
vrai  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign.40  And  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  lie  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,41  such 
;i-  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly 
observed  by  ;ill ;  and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come;  and  the  Flamens,  who  ministered  in  the  temples ; 

niter  now  extant  speaka  of  the  n  Livy,  T.  16. 

lrium."    v.i  1  to  probable  a  M "Quirinui 

conjecture,  and  jriv  <-s  ho  moefa  consistency  to  ICartiaequia  Aoheronta  fuffit." 

otored  to  adopt  it.  Herat  11 1.  <  'arm.  3. 

■  Livy,  L  I  •:.    Varro  de  Lin.  Lai.  |65.  Ed.  ■  Uvy,  I.  17. 

Miiller.  Bervina,  Mn.  V.  *  Dionyiins.  II. 
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and  the  virgins  of  Vesta,  who  tended  the  ever-burning  fire;  and  the  Salii,  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  Bongs  and  dances  through  the  city  on 

tain  days,  and  who  kept  the  Bacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.  And 
in  all  that  he  did,  la4  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods  ;  for  he  did  every  thing 
by  the  direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  him  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
weDed  out  from  the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men.41  By  her  counsel  he  snared  tin1  gods  Picas  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the- 

•wledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  by 
the  flight  of  birds.41  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egeria  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,  Bhe  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  might  prove  it  to  them.  Ho 
called  many  of  tin-  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  in 
earthen  dishes  ;u  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to 
visit  him;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  so 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices  ;45  neither 
did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.41  lint  he  taught  the  people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  Hour,  and  roasted  corn. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  man  on  his 
ofuup.-Hin^t.nsar,ii  own  inheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  which 
:'o'wJ*7a  Romulus  had  won  in  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
gave  a  certain  portion  to  every  man.47  He  then  ordered  land- 
marks to  be  set  on  every  portion  ;49  and  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city.4-'  who  had  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings;  and  there 
wriv  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through- 
out the  reign  of  king  Numa;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her  ;60  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 

eive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  he  had  lived  to  the  age  ot 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  were  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb.51 

TIIF-:    LEGEND    OF   TULLUS    IIOSTILIUS. 

When  Numa  was  dead,  the  Senators  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  power 
now  Nha  niWM  amongst  themselves.     But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tullus 

rlostilras,  whose  father's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latin-,  to  Home,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines.62  Tullus 
loved  tic-  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him,  as  king,  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land,  lie  .also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
s'lves  on  tin;  hill  Cffilius,  and  there  he  dwelt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  he  soon  wras  called  to  prove  his  valor ;  for  the 
or  hu  war  with  the  countrymen  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
JJS  dered  one  another."     Now  Alba  was  governed  by  Caius  Cluilius, 

who  WSJ  tic-  dictator;  and  Cluilius  sent  to  Rome  to  complain  ol 

■  I.iw,  I.  19,  1,  Kasti,  III.  47  Cicero  eleven.  TI.  14. 

*  Ovid,  Fasti,  III.  2     .     '  leqq.     Plutarch,  4*  Dionyaiua.  11.74.    I'lutarch,  Numa,  16. 

.  15.  1°  Plutarch,  Numa,  17. 

44  Plutarch,  Numa,  16.      D  ,11.  60.  ^  Livv,  I.  21.' 

44  Cicero  da  Kepuh.  II.  14.  M  I'lutarch,  Numa,  22. 

'Plutarch,  Numa,  8.    Varro,  apud  Augus-       M  Dionyaiua,  Jll.  1. 
tin.     Civit.  Dei,  IV.  81.  "  Livy,  I.  22,  etseqq. 
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the  wrongs  done  to  his  people,  and  Tullus  sent  to  Alba  for  the  same  purpose. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Ciuilius  led  his  people  against 
Rome,  and  lay  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  there  he  died.  Met- 
tius  Fufetius  was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay 
in  their  camp,  Tullus  passed  them  by,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But 
when  Mettius  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  *ihe  two  leaders 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel.  So  three  twin  brothers  were 
chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twin  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Curiatii.  The  combat  took  place  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies  ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Horatii  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Curiatii 
each,  as  they  were  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when  Horatius  saw  that  they 
were  a  great  way  off  from  one  another,  he  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  first  of 
them  ;  and  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  then  he  easily  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.     So  the  victory  remained  to  the  Romans. 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,54  and  Horatius  went  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  How  Homtius  8iew  h« 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  £[' i^iLd  S™2£ 
him.  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  forthedeed- 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  that 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  "  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy."  But  men  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges  who 
judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.     For  thus  said  the  law, 

"  The  two  men  shall  give  judgment  on  the  shedder  of  "blood. 
It'  he  shall  appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 
If  their  judgment  be  confirmed,  cover  his  head. 
Hung  him  with  a  halter  on  the  accursed  tree; 
Scourge  him  either  within  the  sacred  limit  of  the  city  or  without." 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  going  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  condemn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  their  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  maiden  to 
have  been  lawfully  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  performed  ever  afterwards 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans ;"  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Veii  and  Fidenae.  0f  tho  fenrful  puni,h 
But  in  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mettius  Fufetius,  stood  aloof,  g^SJSKJB: 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  tionof  Albo- 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  railed  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a 
•peeeh  to  them  ;  and  they  came  to  hear  him,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him  between  two  chat  i- 
and  drove  the  chariots  different  frays,  and  tore  him  asunder.     Aiter  this  he 

'  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and   made   all    the   Albans 

come  and  live  at  Rome;  there  they  had  the  hill  Oselius  for  their  dwelling-place, 
and  :  one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tuttus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gained  a  victory  <>\er 

M  h  *   Livy,  1.  27,  ct  ft 
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How  king  Tullua,  h.iT-     tlipm   s"        "p     .  ,         , 

r—va|M5S  worship  of  the  rods  whikt  L  W  u      ad  ncSlecte<l  the 

«gns  of  the  rrath  ./heaven  be^me  ,     ,  f  It      A     ,     S°  ^7  m  his  wara>  th« 
J»lo.  a.ul  Tullus  himself  »«       h    '  '     A /ague  broke  out  among  the 

he  bethought  him  of  good  nnThot  Num^S  i       ■  W*  disease'    r,'e« 
n  eo  gracious  to  LnVand  hL  Z£  £       °Ti  m  hls,,t,mc'  the  g°ds  had 

Nam.  inqoirad  of  them  SoXluT.llfS  V?™  thelr  W,U  ^  8%ns  »l"*cvei 
-as  angr y,  and  would  not  be  i ,  ,  ,U°f  Sj^  °  '"**?'  bUt  the  ^ 
so  lie  sent  his  Ifchtmnira  and  'n  l  i    n  ,  •   ,     s  dld  not  consult  h'">  righflyj 

made  the  Romans  know' to"    I  ?  f  ',"S  h°US0  were  burnt  to  ■*«.    This 

of  Noma  ;  so  U  "y  eZe   ds  SKS  "  ^  Wh£  W0°Id  f°llow  «"  —5 
in  the  room  of  Tullus  S        '  S°"'  AnCUS  MarcIUS'  to  «%»  over  them 


THE    STORV    OF   ANCfS  MAKCIUS. 


Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius.     He  published  Oi  r  r 
tSet*  -  g'0U(S  cereI"onies  which  Numa  had  commanded   tdhd.h. 
fat  all  might  C^eTe  JUS  "ft-  ^  W  ^ 

the  Romans;-  and  he  ■.!«  ,  f  f°  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Latins,  to  be  th  e  pub !  SSSfftTS  ~  ^  he  had  tako"  {™ 
at  Ostia,  by  the  mouth  of "  th?X?-  Hp  L* Tt  He  f°U"ded  the  colo«y 
and  joined  the  hill  to  the  v  hi  n  ?  u  ,  "  fortress  on  the  hi"  Jariculuin, 
the  city  i„  the  low  «Sh££l f™^  0ver  «$«  «*"*?  He  secured 
the  dyke  of  the  qK-  And  L  h  !  V  "  «"■*  ^ke'  which  Wls  called 
towards  the  forum  because  t  tl  °  „  '  *  F'S°n  Undf  thc  hil1  Sat«™h.s, 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  at-  tt  ^TV"  nrberVffcndCTS  agains 
of  three-and-twenty  years"  At  kst  kln«  Ancus  died>  aftcr  a  reign 
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^::^mt— r^ 
*3  £  ft  i^At&J^j^ns 

"  LJvy,  I.  jf, 

£  /;ivy,  I.  .32.     lJ»ionv,ius,  II!.  36  «    T^7'  TL  JJ' 

"  Cicero  rle  Rcpub.  II   is     I  iw    T  ^  Z  lJ,.vy>  I'  83' 

O-aiX),  lb.     Lvy,  I.  ,3.     iJionys.  [IL  ^       ty  fou^curs?' '  Fss:  ^  18'  Liv^  sa^>  "^en- 
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content  myself  here  with  giving  the  few  points  that  seem  sufficiently  established ; 
referring  those  who  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
work  of  Niebuhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  copy  or  to  abridge  it. 

The  first  question  in  the  history  of  every  people  is,  What  was  their  race  and 
language  ?  the  next,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and 
political  organization  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  answer  these  questions  with 
respect  to  Rome. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Politically, 
Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language  ^.g,  of  the  Ro. 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  man8# 
the  Etruscan,  and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are  so  far  marked 
out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbri- 
ans,  Sabines,  or  Samnites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  PftrUy  connected  with 
from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  tbat  of  Greece 
the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar.  7t  is 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various  names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrse- 
nians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a 
distinct  and  superior  character,  and  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that 
in  after  ages  they  disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.1 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  Part,y  witn  that  of  the 
of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebuhr  has  0sai"8- 
remarked,  that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.2  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasgian  and  partly  Oscan ;  but  also  that  they  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Pelasgians  by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation  ;  the  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  it  does  not  explain  Differences  between  the 
the  difference  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  which  the  pecu-  Latins?8  a 
liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We  must  inquire,  then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid 
us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to  geography  and  national 

1  The  Pelasgians.  in  the  opinion  of  Herodo-  The  word  "scutum"  was,  in  the  first  edition 
tus,  were  a  barbarian  race,  and  spoke  a  barba-  of  this  work,  introduced  inadvertently  into  the 
rian  language. — I.  07,  58.  This  merely  means  list  of  Latin  military  terms,  unconnected  with 
that  they  din.  not  speak  Greek.  No  one  doubts  Greek;  as  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  family 
the  connection  between  Greek  and  Latin;  yet  with  okvtos:  but  yet  there  are  so  many  words 
Plautus,  speaking  of  one  of  his  own  comedies,  of  the  same  family  in  the  other  languages  of  the 
the  itbiy  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Phile-  Indo-Gcrmanic  stock,  that  the  connection  be- 
mon,  1  longs  rather  to  the  general  resemblance  sub- 
"  Philemo  Bcripsit  Plantos  vertit  barbare." —  sisting  between  all  those  languages,  than  to  the 
Trinummus.  Prolog,  v.  19.  r  likeness  which  may  subsist  between  any 
That  Latin."  The  disCOV-  two  of  them  towards  one  another.  And  this 
(,rj  I  luges,  when  they  are  not  more  distant  relationship  exists,  1  doubt  not, 
so  el  •  merely  a  difference  of  between  the  Oscan  and  even  the  Btrusoan  lan- 
dialect,  bi  only  to  philologers.  Who,  till  go  ad  the  other  branches  of  the  indo- 
rervlatel  ted  that  Sanskrit  and  English  Gennanio  family;  ;m<l  so  fiu  *  'Ins 
haaai                    .  with  each  otl                                krit,  Persian,  or  German,  ma]  be  rightly 

1  He   mi  ■.  the  one  band,   Dorous,  1  m  instrument  to  enable  as  to  doci- 

•r,  Aratram,  Vinum.  Oleum.  1. 


rum,  Vinum,  Oleum.  L  pher  tl.  a  Inscriptions.     Lanzi's  fault 

;  while  "ii  the  other  hand,  Duellum,  En-  consist*' 

sis,  II  are  quite  different  from  I" 

the  oorrespon  Niebuhr,  that  the 

Koin.  OeSOh.  Vol.  I.  p.  M.  Id.  1827.  con 


;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Duellum,  En-    consi  ted  1  off  toocl 

ni>\  ll    '  are  quite  different  from    between  Greek  and    Etruscan;   In  suppo 

the  corresponding  Q  ebuhr,    that  they  wero   sisters,   rather   than   distant 
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traditions.     And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the 
ond  question  in  Roman  history,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  civil  society  at 
Rome  ? 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 

,,ioai  of  Latium,  divided  from  Etruria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the 

Sabines  close  on  the  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.     No 

other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber;3  some  were  clus- 

tered  on  and  round  the  Alban  lulls,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

but  from  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome  was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
int;rn1ixt11r.«  of  EUbiM  cities,  and  so  near  a  neighbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its 

and    Etnuean     inatitu-  .  .  O  .  .  _      .  ,      * 

.  ad i . . ik-.  population  was  in  part  formed  out  ot  one  of  these  nations,  and 
many  k)(  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers  were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and 
outcasts  from  all  the  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  oi 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have 
been  Sabines  ;  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,4  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans. 

We  know  that  for  all  points  of  detail,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  oi 
time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  Etruscan  rites  and  usages 
came  in  with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  Hill  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine  were  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  We 
may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of  the  Mamertini  of  a  more 
historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may  have  greatly  resembled  that  larger 
band  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
Divi»ion  of  th*  Roman  nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,6  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose 
i*opie  mto  &»•  tris-i.  i\lGm  t0  belong,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
ten  smaller  bodies  called  curiee ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty 
curioc  :  these  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
three  centuries  of  horsemen;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  century. were  exactly 
a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundred-. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curiae ;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

*  I  had                □  what  may  bo  the  single  *  These  in  Livy's  first  book  are  called  merely 

exception  of  Ficana,  which,  according  to  Fes-  "  Centnriac  equitum,"  ch.  13.     But  in  the  tentr 

'oh,  stoo  1  on  the  rood  to  Ostia,  at  the  eleventh  book,  eh.  6,  they  appear  as  "  Antiquae  tribus.:' 

milestone  from  Koine:  that  is,  according  to  Sir  Both  expressions  come  to  the  same  thing,  for 

W.   Gel]   and  others,  at  the  snot  now  called  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen,  as  appears 

.'a  di  Dra                    B                  ha]   placet  by  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  the 

a  at  Traphusa,  which  is  at  some  distance,  augur,  Attus   Navius,  were  supposed  to  rep- 

from  the  Tiber;  so  that,  according  to  hirn,  the  resent  the  three  tribes,  and  their  number  was 

statement  in  the  text,  would  be  absolutely  correct,  fixed   upon  that  principle  :  just  as  the  thirty 

4  Bo  Junius  Graochanus,  as  quoted  by  Varro,  centuries  of  foot  soldiers  represented  the  thirty 

do  L.  L.,                    ;  and  so  also  Cicero,  do  lie-  curiae. 
Vublica,  II.  8. 
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rect  to  say,  that  the  union  of  ten  curiae  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  xnbes  made  up0f  c« 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements  ;  and  rhe;  curi*ofhoii»o»- 
these  were  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curiae,  but  the  gentes  or  houses  which 
made  up  the  curiae.  The  first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  several  families  who  were  bound  together  by  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  certain  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a  house  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or  less 
distant,  all  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  families 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood :  such  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
tie  ;  although  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meanings,  an  artificial 
bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consisting 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  strangers, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  by  a  fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  law, 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  together  rival  the  force  of  nature. 

Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consisting  from  the 
earliest  times  of  members  and  dependents,  the  original  inhabitants  The  h0U3M  and  theb 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  client3- 
members  of  a  family ;  and  if  so,  members  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  is,  the 
house  :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Rome ;  these  depend- 
ents on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation ;  the  clients  were 
something  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were 

...  -r>ii  ■  l     •         ,  i   •  e  The  commons,  or  pfeba. 

nothing,  liut  wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  01  a 
body  of  houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population 
of  a  very  distinct  kind.  Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the  land,  or  more  com- 
monly the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  district  might  be  conquered,  and  united 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  this  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses : 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation  ;  it  united  personal  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed  property, 
regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  affairs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But,  strictly,  they  were 
not  its  citizens  ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and  no 
tribe  ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  with  the  state  demesne,  with  whatever,  in 
short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citizens,  were  the  original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

'I  he  mast  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.6     These,  besides 
rants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  ThatrMttfaMatmfha 
thei  >man  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Avcntinus  assigned  as  ^.„tn,„]iiii. 

a  residence  t<>  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Avcntinr  was  without 
tie-  iralls,  although  so  near  to  them  :  thus  lie-  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  their  alx.de,  like  tie-  Pfalburger  of  the,  middle  ages, — men  not  admitted  to 
live  within  the  city,  hut  enjoying  its  protection  against  foreign  enemi 

•  Bsi  Ni'-hulir'.-v  chapter  " Die Gemeinde  and  <ii';  plelx risehen  Tritons*" 
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It  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  people  in  thest 
Miuoertorth.  (>«..«••  early  times,  refers  only  to  the  full  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
w.ra  the  *,iy  MMm.  \)CV;  of  tho  houae8i  The  assembly  of  the  people  was  the  assembly 
of  the  curia1 ;  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  of  the  houses;  while  the 
senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  Kamnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
council. 

The  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill-defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarch* 
ti.«  kinsr'i  power  over  it's  of  the  middle  ages.      Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute  ; 

U»e    eitii.nt,    mid    ov>  r      .  .  l  l  1        .     •  1  i  1  • 

th«  conumnu.  but  over  tlic  real  people,  that  ts,  over  the  nouses,  his  power  was 

absolute  only  in  war,  ana  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers  ;  that 
is,  to  the  great  council  of  the  curia?.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,1  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
movables 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME,  ITS  TERRITORY,  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 


" Muros,  arcemque  procul,  ac  rara  domorum 

Tecta  vident. 

Hoc  nonius,  liunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vcrtico  collcm, 
Quia  Deus  inccrtum  est,  habitat  Deus." 

Virgil,  JEn.  VIII. 

If  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
K*riy  .iato  of  the  (ity  period  of  its  highest  splendor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
"fRome*  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  begin- 

ning of  its  authentic  history,  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  undertaking  of 
those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomcerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by  Tacitus,1 
Th«  cr;gin»i  poukb-  included  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
rium-  immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered  with  water ; 

T  Cicero  dc  Rcpublica,  V.  8.  timius  Scverus,  at  the  Janus  Quadrifons"  (this 
1  Tacitus,  Annul.  XII.  24. — It  is  evident,  by  must  not  !"•-  confounded  with  the  Arch  of  Sev- 
ille minnt                hii  description, that  the  con-  eroi  on  the  Vi;t  Back,  just  under  the  capitol), 
•  the  original  city  had  been  "and  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  circus, 
fully  preserved  by  tradition  ;   and  this  is  so  as  to  Include  the  Ara  Maxima,  as  far  as  the 
My  one  of  the  point!  on  which,  ai  we  know  Ara  Consi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    It  then  pro- 
hy  our  own  experience  with  regard  to  parish  eeeded  from  the  Septizonium  (just  opposite 
boundaries,  a  tradition  kept  up  by  yearly  cere-  the  church  of  B.  Gregorio,  at  tnc  foot  of  the 
monies  may  safely  be  trusted.    The  exact  line  Palatine),  tilJ  it  came  under  the  baths  of  Tra- 
of  tl                  -1  romOBlinm  is  thus  marked  by  jan  (or  Titus),  which  were  the  Curiae  Vetcres. 
Bunsen  in  hie  description  of  Rome,  Vol.  I.  From  thence  it  passed  on  to  the  top  of  tho 
p.  1                  et  out  from  the  Forum  Boarium,  Velia,  on  which  tnc  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands. 
Vhe  bite  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Arch  of  Sep-  and  where  Tacitus  places  the  Sacellum  Larium.'' 
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so  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capito- 
line,  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Roman  forum. 

But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  Hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as  to  become  a 
city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or  The  original  anm 
republican  Rome,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  hlUs- 
belonging  to  three  only  of  the  later  seven  hills,  that  is,  to  the  Palatine,  the  Cselian, 
and  the  Esquiline.  These  first  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palatium,  Velia,  Cermalus,  Caelius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.2  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  formed  a  suburb ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Quirites,  ascribed  in  the  story 
to  Ancus  Marcius,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  that 
of  the  Caelian  Hill  near  the  Porta  Capena.3 

At  this  time  Rome,  though  already  a  city  on  seven  hills,  was  distinct  from  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  Hills.     The  They  did  not  inciud* 

..*',,  .  I        -  ,  iiiiMi  all  the  seven  hills  of  the 

two  cities,  although  united  under  one  government,  had  still  a  sep-  later  city. 
arate  existence ;    they  were  not  completely  blended  into  one  till  that  second 
period  in  Roman  history  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kinoes. 

O 

The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its  first  period,  the  true  Ager 
Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day.4  It  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio  ;  and, 
on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  "vas  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs,5  the  Ager  Romanus 
was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious  sense  ;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its 
bounds,  which  could  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have 
both   acquired  an  interest  such  as  can  cease   only  when   earth  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
itself  shall  perish  ?      The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  ^oodtfRom.. 
see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.6      In  early  times 
the  natural  wood  still  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 

It  followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  Via  Sacra,  as  inal  Hills,  near  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  di 

fur  as  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  Paola,  where  a  miserable  sort  of  square  is  still 

But  Tacitus  does  not  mention  it  as  going  on  to  called  Piazza  Suburra)  may  have  joined  in  the 

join  the  Forum  Boarium,  because  in  the  earli-  festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  seven  hills 

est  times  this  valley  was  either  a  lake  or  a  or  heights,  although  they  were  not  themselves 

swamp,  and  the  Pomo2rium  could  not  descend  "Montani"  (see  Varro  de  L.  L.,  VI.  24.  Ed. 

below  the  edge  of  the  Palatine  Hill.    Nibby,  in  Muller),  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  city 

his  work  on  the   walls   of  Koine,  places  the  of  the  Palatine,  and  not  "to  the  Sabine  city  of 

Curia:  Vetera  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Saccl-  the  Capitoline  Hill.    For  the  exact  situations  of 

lurn  Larium  between  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  the  other  seven  spots,  see  Bunsen,  description 

Forum  on  the  Via  Nova.     The  position  of  the  of  Rome,  Vol.  I.  p.  141.     Velia  was  the  ascent 

Curia-  V.  rtainly  doubtful.      Nicbuhr  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Palatine,  where  the 

himself  (VoL  I.  p.  288.      Note  786.     Eng.  Tr.)  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands.     Cermalus,  or  Ger- 

thinks  that  the  PomcBrium  can  scarcely  be  car-  mid  us,  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Polar 

rat  thefbotof  theEsquiline;  and  the  tine,  just    above    the  Velabrum:    Fagutal    is 

authority   for    Identifying   the   Curl.t;    Vetera  thought  to   have   been   the   ground    near   the 

with  the  site  of  the  Baths  of*  Titus  or  Trajan  is  Porta  Esquilina,  between  the  Arch  of  Galli- 

not  for  it  only  appears  that  Biondo,  enos  and  the  Bette  Sale.     Oppius  and  Cispius 

writing  in  1440,  Calls  the   ruins  of  the    Baths     were,  also  parts  of  the  Esquiline  ;  the  former  is 

in,"  and  sayi  that  in  old  legal  marked  hr the  present  ohuroh or  S.Maria ^ 

ommonly  so  called,  giore.  and  the  hitter  lav  between  that  church 

Vol.  III.  part  2,  p.  222.)  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 

-  the  general  use  of  the  word        'See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  ]<■  408.  Ed.  2d.  and 

gularnum-  Bunsen.    Besohreibung  Boine,  Vol.  [.  p.  620. 

ber,  it.  by  no  means  follows  that  Biondo's  Curia       *  See  Strata.  Lib.  V.  p.  258.     Ed,  Xyland, 

Vetus  m  rife  Vetei         Tacitus.  and  compare  Livy,  I.  28.    "  I  Cluilia,  ab 

1  \-'.r  •  ant  of  this  old  Septimontium.  Qrbe  hand  plus  quinque  millia."    An<l  [J*  89. 

h<-<:   i  inder  the  word   " Septhnontio.  "Ad  Fo    a    CluUU    v.       IJrl     M    P»  oaatrii 

,  Suburra.  Niebuhr  positiS|  populetur ituU  Agrum  Romanum, 
eonje               it  the.  InhabitanU  of  the  Pagua       *8oe  Varro  de  I     I  .  \    ■        Ed.  Muller. 
Bnenaanni  (which  teas  the  lame  district  as  the       *Th<    tub  tanoe  of  tl  i  ption,  taken 

Suburra,  an-i  lay  under  the  EsquUlne  u/j«I  Vim-  i'rom  my  journals  and  recoUections  of  my  visit 
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it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testacco.     Across  the 
Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  but  its 

summit  is  ;i  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
If  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  returned  in  their  highest 
and  boldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the 
Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded  ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall, 
all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Volscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly  to 
be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day.  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna  ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  re- 
flected from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with 
the  summit  of  Helvellyn,1  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
it  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alban  hills  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum  ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labicum, 
us  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Pnneneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  opening 
into  the  country  of  the  Hernicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Litis. 

R<  turning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
ckanetei  of  the  Cam-  by  long  green  swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
in  the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.  The  streams  are 
dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But  ancienUy,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighborhood  ;  such  also,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history  ;  but  a  series  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  arc  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fidently connect  with  their  causes  or  their  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give  tie  in  their  oldest  and  most  genuine  form  ;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre 

contrast,  all  that,  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

to  Rome  in  1  -27,  I  ted  some  time,  since        7  The  height  of  MontC  Cavo  in  variously  given 

in  the  I!  iblished  by  tl  .*    2086  or  2965   French  feet.     See  Hansen, 

for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  r.  i».  40.     Helvellyn  is  reckoned  at  'M~>i\ 

I  am  obliged  to  mention  this,  lest  I  might  be  English   feet,  by  Col.  Mudge;  by  Mr.  Otley,  in 

I    of  having   borrowed    from   another  his   Guide   to   the   Lakes,    it   i.s   estimated    at 

work  without  acknowledgment  what  was  in  3070. 

fact  furnished  to  that  work  by  myself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STORIES  OF  THE  LaIER  KINGS. 


11  Quis  novus  liic  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes  ? 
Quern  sese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  arrnis  ?" 

Virgil,  Mr\.  IV. 


STORY    OF    L.    TARQUINIUS    PRISOUS. 

In  the  days  of  Ancus  Marcius  there  came  to  Rome  from  Tarquinii,  a  city  of 
Etniria,  a  wealthy  Etruscan  and  his  wife.1  The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a 
Greek,2  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  because  it  oftheWrthofTMqmn- 

,.  ,      „  ,  ,  rn...      lus,  and  hoir  he  came 

was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  tound  a  home  at  larqumn.  to  Rome. 
There  he  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.  But  his 
son  found,  that  for  his  father's  sake  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  stranger  ;  so 
he  left  Tarquinii,  and  went  with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Rome,  for  there,  it  was  said, 
strangers  were  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wife,  an  eagle  came  and  plucked 
the  cap  from  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  air ;  and  then  flew  down  again 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.  So  Tanaquil  was  glad  at 
this  sight,  and  she  told  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  augury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
would  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called  him  Lucius  Tarquinius  ;3 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council ;  and  his  riches  won  0f  Lis  favor  wiUl  king 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude  ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  Ancu8, 
king.  He  served  the  king  well  in  peace  ana  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
great  honor,  and  when  he  died  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

But  Tarquinius  was  in  great  favor  with  the  people,  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
king,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Ancus. 
Sc  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  He  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoil.4  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and  took 
from  them  the  town  of  Collatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
had  come  with  him  from  Tarquinii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  their  cities,  and  took  them  one  after 
another  ;    for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.      These  were  his 

in  war. 
II<-  also  did  great  works  in  peace;5  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  be- 

d  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.      And  in  the  space 

Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drained  it,  he  formed  the 

ourae,  for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.      Then  in  the  space 

between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 

divided  out  the  ground  around  it  t'<>\-  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 

round  it.     Next  he  let  about  building  a  wall  of  itone  to  xo  round  the  citj  ;  and 


1  l<iv.v,  I.  M.  ■  Cloero.  Livy, and  Dlonyiios,  in  loois  dtatisi 

■livv,  Ibid.      Diony*.  III.  46-48.  •  LI 

QopabUoi,  II.  l'j.  •  U  ,  08. 
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he  bud  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  to  bo 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Koine.  He  also  added  a  hundred  new  senators  to  the 
senate,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  horse  gained  him  great  victories  over  his 
enemies. 

N  v  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 
of  &■  r— niu  Nfw,  to  call  them  after  his  own  name.      But  Attus  Navius,  who  was 

greatly  skilled  in8  augury,  forbade  him.  ■  Then  the  king  mocked 
at  his  art,  and  said,  "Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether 
the  thing  which  1  now  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  And  Attus 
Navius  asked  counsel  of  the  gods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  "It  may." 
Then  the  king  said,  "  It  was  in  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  whetstone,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the 
whetstone  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquiniua  reigned  long  and,  prospered  greatly  ;   and  there  was  a  young  man 

brought  up  in  his  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 
serviu»Tui"iuiuiot»hi.  tales,  and  said  that  he  was1  the  son  of  a  god;  but  others  said8 
■mdmd  by  the  ion.  that  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  king's 

clients.  But  he  served  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  the 
people,  and  the  king  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man 
was  called  Servius  Tullius.  But  when  the  sons  of  king  Ancus  saw  that  Servius 
was  so  loved  by  king  Tarquinius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they9 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  king  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story  ;  and  while  he  was  hear- 
ing one  of  them  speak,  the  other  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fled.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  acted  in  all 
things  as  if  he  were  king,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Servius  was  suffered  to  reign  in  his  place.  Then  the  sons  of  Ancus  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them  ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THE    STORY    OF    SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

M  Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James." 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Servius  Tullius  was  a  just  and  good  king;10  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
M.w  kimr  §m*m  en.  vided  among  them  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
u^ed  ihe  eujr.  an(j  ne  rna(|«.  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 

the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans," and  conquered  them.  lie  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills12  to 
the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esquiline ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  raised  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•Livy    I.  36.     Dionysius,  III.  70,  71.     Ci-  •  Livy,  1. 40. 

cero  deDirinat  T.  17,  §  32.  10  Dionysius,  IV.  13-15.  40. 

.  IV.  2.     Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  627.  n  Livy,  I.  42. 

1  Cicero  dc  Repub.  II.  21.  "  Livy,  I.  43. 
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He  built  a  temple13  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Romans,  should  offer  their  common  sacrifices ;  and  the  Romans  were  the 
chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the 'whole14  people  ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  Q{ hitgomi  iaws.  and 
six-and-twenty.  Then  he  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  accord-  JrjAo'dSiaiJS 
ing  to  the  value  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  ceiuuries- 
into  centuries  ;  and  the  centuries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
arms,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
had  good  and  full  armor,  the  poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  all  the  people  together  in  their  cen- 
turies, and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  king ;  and  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  him,  because  he  was  so  loved 
by  the  commons :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king  after  him, 
but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kingly  power,  that  so  he  might  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  he  had  made,  and  might 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  and  happy. 

Now  king  Servius  had  no  son,15  but  he  had  two  daughters ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons,  of  king  Tarquinius.  These  daughters  How  he  married  hi, 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  £j  fiftniy °t£! 
Tarquinius  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  (JuiniUB- 
was  proud  and  full  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  Tullia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  Tullia,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  could 
not  bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  be  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself;  and 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband,  and  then 
they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  work  all  the  wickedness  of  their 
hearts,  according  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles,16  who  hated  the  good  king;  and  he  joined 
himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  How  LuciUB  Tarquin. 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  iXinia^m'lo'S 
violence  and  oppression.  When  all  wras  ready,  he  waited  for  the  murJered- 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons,17  who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields 
getting  in  their  corn.  Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate-house, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.  And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  Upon  this  the  old  man18  went  in  haste  to 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on 
the  king's  scat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  had  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate  house  to  the  ground  ;  and  he  went  into  the  sen- 
atc-house,  and  called  together  the  senators,  as  if  he  were  already  king.  Servius 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house;  but  when  he 
was  come  near  to  the  Esquiliiie  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him,  and  left  him  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia19  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
ing ashamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  HowthwhWT»i- 
Lucius  out  from  the  senate  house, and  said  to  him,  "Hail  to  thee,  \]lX:?uZr ».hE3 
king  Tarquini  But  Lucius  bade  her  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  Lod>- 

nghome,  the  body  of  ber  father  was  lying  in  the  way.    The  driver  of  the  char- 
iot  itopped  short,  and   showed  to  Tullia  where  her  father  lay  in  his  blood.     Tint 

■  I-  w  IJvy,  1. 40.    Dionyilns,  iv.  80. 

'*  Di  ■     iu8,IV.16-«0,    I/iw,  I.  -43.  Cioero       "  DionythuLH 
:lc  BepabliuA,  1 1  »  I/ivy   I.  4S 

u  uty,  !  ■  LWy,  I 
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.•lrlnot'n.ll  !T  tT.^  "'C  f,,"icS  °f  her  *****  were  upon  her,  and  the  I 

u  3 :;::;,-  K&  rd  Tt  r*- to  s« horae  with  h«  motS 

r'^ned  in  2^^ £^  toS^S"        ^  ^  ""  Wick°d  Tu"ia  ' 

THK  STORY  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THE  TYRANT. 
T6pavV0i—v6fiaid  „  ,mr  Urftmi  ^  ^^  yvvau^  ^  ^  a^rov^.-IlEKODOTITS,  HI.  80. 

Superbos 

Tarquini  lksoos.—  Horace,  Carra.  I.  12. 

Lueius  Tarquinius  sai„cd  his  power  wickedly,  and  no  less  wickedly  did  he  ex- 
*fcJW     ,  CI,,',,1     k?l*  SUard°°f  armed  men  about  to,  and  he 

vius  Mamilius  of  TuscSlum  •    n     L  ,    S  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octa- 

insomuch  tha  when  T  Vlieln u -72  "l  5ft"*?  ^"^  tU  Latins> 
in  the  great  assembly ofthe  Latins T-  ,v  ,i  d  ^  *?  Speak  aSainst  him 

and  procured  fa.sc  JtaT52TK^J^ [Cf^-^i 
him  to  be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dro  nod  S  After  tM f  LatlnsJudged 
of  Tarquinius,  that  they  made  a  league  wUh  him  «TfJu  th7were  *  a{™* 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them  The  I e  nic W<  ako  ff^'T  '"  h'S  WarS 
did  Ecctra  and  Antium,  cities  of  the  vX"        °  J°'ned  th'S  'eagUe'  Md  S0 

Ihen  larquinms  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  Volscians,  and  he  took"Suessa 
jyWSB  a  J*»*J.  ■  t«e  lowlands  of  the  Volscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoU 

_  -^talents  of  sdvere     So  he  set  fff^^ff^ 

nllo^e.aW'T  'IT  h°ly  pIi!CCS' t0  makc  room  f-his  o^e/t       ,  e      The  ^'d 
>V   h  «       .    r  rke  aWay  ?  the  rCSt'  ^^  onI7  *»  holy  place   of  the  Id  of 

Ke.  1*  Smarts  t^r/hich  they  rid « -*S* 

how  the  vouUinZfll        1  S  a  '^P^  0men'  for  t,iat  ''  showed 

the  com,n,  of  an     "J        a1  ^  "",*"*'  "°r  itS  bo™*™'*  be  moved  by 
i  c  conquests  ot  an  enemy.     A  human  head  was  a  so  found,  as  they  were  di<min» 

ouuTbc'ttl  2a*,  1^'  ^  ^  t0°  ™S  "  siSn  lh»l  'he IpHe in  '!  if 
ons  crated      ££  °   alL  tho,eilrt ''     So  Tarquinius°built  a  mighty  temple,  and 

0rth"Kl  ;,':'„,:.  • upitcr' and  to  Jun°' and  to  u™™>  ^  *&*  <*  h  g& 

suS&tS  k  rr  1  ed  \Zt , Zs  ° the  s,by  for  f  rtain  pricc-  When  the 

g    Kin     ruuscd  them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of  fhp  W>Vq 
ana  came  back  and  ofrerted  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  aid  for  the 
nme     hut  hey  moeked  at  her,  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she Tent It 
and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remain-' 
mg  tnree.     At  thn  th,  k.ng  waa  aatoniahed,  and  asked  ofthe  augurs  what  hesTouId 

*  J^ivy  I  49-12 

"'  Dionysius,  IV.  49  ,,    vja*7***,EL  to      He  tells  the  story  ofthe 

■  Liw   I    rZ    rr    r <'•  c](iGr  larquin.ua. 

h  J 'W'W'  u  Dionysius,  IV   ft 

36  Dionysiiib.    ^    o2.     a.  viellius,  I.  19. 
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do.  They  said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade 
him  by  all  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them  ;  and  the 
woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books 
were  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  ground  in  the  Capitol,  and 
two  men26  were  appointed  to  keep  them,  and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books. 

Now  Gabii27  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins ; 
so  he  made  war  against  it ;  and  the  war  was  long,  and  Tarquinius  how  Tarquinius  won 

O..  oil'  n  m  •     •  l     J     Gabii  through  the  trea- 

knew  not  how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  larquimus  pretended,  cheryofimsonsextu.. 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the  people  of  Gabii  believed 
him  and  trusted  him,  till  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
treaty  was  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  citizens 
of  Rome,28  and  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Gabii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king  ;  but  he  grievously  oppressed  the 
Door,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  king  Servius,  and  let  How  he  oppressed  Ma 

x,  .    ,  .-,  J  «.i  i  •    J      J  if  .1  i  /•    people,  and  made  them 

the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  work  like  slaves. 
Servius.     He  made  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works  :  he  made  them  build  his 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  he  laid  such  burdens29  on  them,  tha1 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the  tyrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  IIISTOEY  OF  THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  ROME,  AND  OF  THE  GREATNESS 

OF  THE  MONARCHY. 


'Em  ftiya  J)\$cv  fj  $a<n\da  toxvos. — Thucyd.  II.  97. 
*Airo<(>avu)  o$rt  tovs  aXXouj  ovre  abrovs  JA.5)jvalovi  irepl  tCjv  ctycripuv  Tvpdvvwv  UKfipcs  ot/Stv  A/yovraf. 
— Til  to  YD.  VI.  54. 


The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii  and  of  Servius  Tullius  are  so  much  more  disap- 
pointing than  those  of  the  earlier  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  The  accounts  even  ©t 

*  ~  1   •    .       •       1      i  lii  ii  ,     •        t,,e  ,!,ter  k"'ga  a™  not 

first  to  wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  contain  historical. 
much  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  yet,  when  examined,  they  are  found  not  to 
be  history,  nor  can  any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  effected.  •  The  great  drains  or  cloacae  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
hour,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality  ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  nothing  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
and  centuries  is  as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tullius,  or  Mas- 
i,1  I  Latin  or  an  Etruscan;  the  son  of  a  slave  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Etonian  king,  or  a  military  adventurer  who  s<-ti!r<l  at  Rome  together  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  WHS  received  with  honor  for  bis  Valor.      Still  less  can  we  trust 


*  k  [II.  10,  rod  VT.  87.    Dion;  an  histories,  quoted  by  the  Emperor  Clau- 

fii  WSJ  the  later  ii  umber.   (J  el-  dins  in  his  speech  upon  admitting  the  Cauls  to 

ins  !,."  the  Soman  franchise.  Thi     peechwasengi 

v  I  .ivy,  !  on  a  brass  plate,  and  was  dog  ap  at  Lyons  about 
w  Dion}  centuries  since,  and  is  now  preserved  in  that 

w  <  ■    .:■.-.  .l.n.  city.     ItwM  printed  by  Brotier  el  the  end  «>f 

XII.  I  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  lias  been  also  pub- 

1  Tliis  istlu-  n:  me  l.y  wliieli  ho  w:umillc<I  in  the  Usfaed  in  the  COliectioi  rlptions. 
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the  pretended  chronology  of  the  common  story.  The  three  last  reigns,  according 
to  Law,  occupied  a  Bpace  of  107  years;  yet  the  king,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
nds  the  throne  a  grown  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  at  the  beginning  of  it : 
Serous  marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king, 
yet  immediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  be  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife:  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
wait  patiently  eight-and-thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtain  a 
throne  which  they  had  Been  him  so  long  quietly  occupy.  Still  then  we  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground  ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together  ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  be- 
fore us  is  a  mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and 
fairy  beings,  whose  originals  this  earth  has  never  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contain  three  points  which  require  to  be 
Three  roi,ui  connect-  treated  historically.  1st,  The  foreign  dominion  and  greatness  of 
fei^urauit  b«rcJeJtVa  the  monarchy.  2d,  The  change  introduced  in  the  religion  of 
Rome.  And  3d,  The  changes  effected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 
cially the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius. 

1st.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy  are  attested  by  two  suffi- 

i.  The  greatnen  of  cient  witnesses  ;  the  great  works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still 

^atw'o'r'k.'thewJut  existing  ;  and  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 

.rsWT,u.Tuw        tj1(J  tirs(.  consujs  0f  the  Commonwealth,  and  preserved  to  us  by 

Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it 
retained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  continued 
to  be  the  Avails  of  Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  more  ancient 
city.  They  followed2  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Avcntine,  and 
Caslian  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without 
going3  down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Cselian 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Es- 
quiline; and  here,  upon  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Rome,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Esquiline  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Quirinal.  For  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  as  well  as  the  Viminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
parallel  to  one  another  from  one  common  base,4  and  the  rampart  passing  along 

'See  the  account  of  the  walla  of  Servius  in  extremely  doubtful.     Sec  Varro  do  L.  L.,  V.  § 

Bansen'a  Koine,  vol.  i.,  p.  628  et  seqq.,  with  the  146.  158.    Ed.  Holler. 

accompanying  map,  plate  I.  in  the  volume  of  *  The  back  of  a  man's  hand  when  slightly 

plates.  bent,  and   held  with  the  fingers  open,  presents 

*  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  German  topog-  an  exact  image  of  this  part  of  Rome.    The  fin- 

raphers  of  Koine  differ  from  Nlbby,  and  from  gera  represent   the    Esquiline,   Viminal,  and 

all'  the  common  plana  of  ancient  Some,  which  Quirinal,  and  a  lino  drawn  across  the  hand  just 

make  the  walls  go  quite  down  to  the  river.  Their  upon  the  knuckles  would  show  the  rampart  of 

ire.  let.  the  description  of  the  depart-  Servius  Tullius.      The  ground  on  the  outside 

nre  of  the  BOO  Fabii,  who  are  made  to  leave  the  of  the  rampart  falls  for  some  way  like  the  sur- 

city  by  the  Porta  Oarmentalia ;  hut  if  the  walls  face  of  the  hand  down  to  the  wrist,  and  the 

16  clone  doWD  to  the  river,  they  moat  have  Inter   wall   of  Aurelian   passed   over  the  wrist 

atcred  the  city  again  to  •  the  Pona    inatead  of  over  the  knuckles,  at  the  bottom  ot 

Suhlieius:  and  2d,  Van  ment,  that  one    the  alope  instead  of  the  top  of  it. 

end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  abutted   upon  the  This  comparison  was  suggested  to  me  merely 

eity  wall ;  and  that  the  fish -market  was  just  on  by  a  view  of  the  ground.     It  is  a  strong  pre- 

the  outside  of  the  wall.     The  Brat  argument  sumption  hi  favor  of  its  exactness,  that  the  same 

as  tome  valid  ;  the  second  cannot  be  insisted  resemblance  struck  Brocchi  also.    Speaking  of 

an,  because  the  text  of  Varro  in  both  places  is  the  J'incian,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline 
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the  highest  part  of  this  base  formed  an  artificial  boundary,  where  none  was  marked 
out  by  nature.  The  circuit  of  these  walls  is  estimated  at  about  seven  Roman  miles. 
The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  ;  but  very  few  remains  are 
left  of  the  actual  building.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  built  up,  a  work  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  works 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were  made  in 
order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.     Above  all,  enough  is  still  to  be 

.      ,  ,      ■".  .       .  ll°.    ,,  The  Cloaca  Maxima. 

seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  drain,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts 

left  us  of  it  are  not  exao-p-erated.     The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about 

DO 

forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
and  brought  at  last  into  one  grand  trunk  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exactly 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine  ;  of  the  Velabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine ;  and  of  the  site  of  the  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
work ;  it  is5  not  the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
common  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much  less  the  tra- 
vertino,  or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  in  the  great 
works  of  the  early  emperors  ;  but  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  long  current  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  it  brought  upon  the 
people  during  its  progress.  But  this  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people  ;  and  such  a  government  could  hardly  have  existed,  unless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  in  the, 
treaty  with  Carthage.6     As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  very 

r      j.  f    ,,  r,  i.i       ,i  f    ,,  •  ,  .    ,       T,     Treaty  with  Carthage. 

first  year  ot  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  or  things  to  which  it 
refers  must  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  monarchy.     It  appears 
then  that  the  whole  coast7  of  Latium  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman 
dominion:  Ardea  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Terracina,8  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 

Hills,  he  adds  ;  "Pr  darn?  una  scnsibile  ima-  for  an  uncertain  state  of  relations  between  Emno 

gine  Don  saprei  meglio  pan^narlechealledita  and  Latium,  such  as  may  well  be  supposed  to 

di  ana  mano  raffigurando  la  ptdma  U  inentovato  have  followed  the  expulsion  of  •Tarquinius:  a 

acuitutb  sano."  state  in  which  the  Romans  could  not  know  what 

Buolo  di  Roma,  p.  84.  Latin  cities  would  remain  faithful  to  the  new 

5  It  is  r  :';i  litoide'1  of  Brocohi;  one  {government,  and  what  would  take  part  with 

of  the  volcanic  formations  which   is  found   in     the  exiled   king.     On  the  other  hand   there  is 

many  placet  in  Borne.    Broochi  u  positive  that  no  authority  for  extending  the  limits  of  Latium 

this  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca;  and  beyond  Terracina.    The  name  Campania,  it  is 

the  m              it,  he  adds,  taken  from  the  older  true,  did  not  exist,  so  early,  hut  Thucydidea 

ten  in  the  pree-  calls  Cuma  a  city  of  I  rpicia,  doI  of  Latium  ;  and 

•.alls  not  far  from  the  Porta  8.  Lorenzo.  the  Vol                Auruncana  must  oavealroady 

Buolo  di  Roma,  p.  L12.  occupied  the  country  on  the  Liris,  and  between 

h,  III.  i              Niehuhr,  vol.  I.  p.  that  river  and  Terracina,  although  their  con- 

656,  ';d.  2d.  que-ts  of  Terraeina  itself  as  well  afl  of  Antium 

1  Niehuhr  supposes  that  I  took  place  some  years  later.     For  the  annals 

rraeiiKi  was  also  Included  at  this  time  speak  of  Cora  and   Pometia  revolting  to  the 

under  th<  I.  I   im,  the  treaty  Aarunde    earl]  a    the  year  861j  whioli  ahowa 

speaks  of  a  pari  of  I.atium  which  was  nol  sub-  that  tbej  must  lit  that  time  have  been  powerful 

.and  because  the  name  of  Cam-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Latium ;  not  to  mention 

But  if  Polybius  the  alleged  Vol»cian  com  king 

has  trans!  tlv,  the oxpree  Tarquinius  In   the  lowlands  even  of  Latium 

•  iv  rtptf  i",     <•       toot     oni'f  rather  seem  proper. 

1   A    fourth    name   ll   ad. led    in    the    MSS.    of 

lug  from  Rom<  t,and     Polybioa,  'Apnrtvmv.    T  anar 
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subject  allies  [v'Xrjxooi)  of  Rome.  Of  these,  Circeii  is  said  in  the  common  story 
to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  of 
it  do  less  than  of  the  others  as  independent,  and  making  peace  or  war  with  Rome, 
during  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Latium,  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in  the  interior;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  over  her  allies  than  the  modern  supremacy  of  Lacedcemon.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed  nothing  on  the  coast;  but 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accounts  of  Ser- 
vins  Tullius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  Veil  the  Roman  dominion9  had  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  territory  thus  gained  from  the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  giving 
up  to  the  Veientians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  recovered  all  the  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them; 
and  that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Roman  people  was  reduced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was  the  seat 
rrotmbie  enno,  tion  of  of  a  great  monarchy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Latium  on  the 
Rome  with  Ktmm.  one  gjj^  an(i  p0Ssessing  some  considerable  territory  in  Etruria 
on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  all  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etruscan  language  has  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Latin  ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  had  been  in  part  of  Etruscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  contained  some  Etruscan 

ally  adopted  Ursini's   correction,  Anvptvrivwv :  quinii  lie  regards  as  the  decline  of  the  power 

>hr    proposes    'Apixriv&v,    observing    that  of  the  city  Tarquinii,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

Ariois  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  independence  of  the  Latin  states,  Kome  being 

Laurcntum,  and  that  Arieian  merchant  vessels  one  of  this  number,  which  had  been  hitherto 

are  mentioned    by   Dionysius,   VI f.   6.      Yet  in  subjection  to  it.— Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  115, 

Lanrenttun  appears  as  one,  of  the  thirty  Latin  et  scqq. 

■tates  which  eonclnded  the  treaty  with  Sp.  Cas-        I  need  not  say  that  this  is  contrary  to  the 

■-•      :    and    Larentimi  and   Laurcntum  arc  but  opinion  of  Nicbtihr,  who  believes  the  Tarquinii 

different  forms  of  the  same  word,  as  appears  in  to  have  been  Latins,  and  not  Etruscans.    But 

the  name  of  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  who  is  called  I  should  agree  with    Midler,  in  regarding  the 

both  Larcntia  and  Laurentia.  reigns  of  the  two  Tarquinii  as  a  period  during 

w  Muller  in  his  very  able  work  mi  the  Ktrus-  which  an  Etruscan  dynasty  ruled  in  Kome,  in- 

eans  believes  rather  that  the  later  reigns  of  the  troducing  Etruscan  rites,  arts,  and  institutions. 

Roman  kings  represent  a  period  in  which  an  It  is  wholly  another  question  whether  these 

Etruscan  dynasty  from  Tarquinii  ruled  in  Kome,  princes  regarded  Home  as  their  capital  or  Tar- 

and  extended  its  power  far  over  Latium;   so  quinii;  hut  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 

that  it  was  a  dominion  of  Etruscans  over  Latins  sings  of  Borne,  and  they  may  very  possibly 

rather  than    the  contrary.      He.  considers  this  fa  I  the  liclp  of  their  Latin  subjects  even 

dominion  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  reign  to  make  conquests  lor  them  in  Etruria;  just  as 

of  Ser.  Tulliui  tarns,  an  Etruscan  chief  the  Norman  kings  of  England  soon  found  that 

from  Volsinii,  of  a  party  wholly  opposed  to  that  England  was  more  than  Normandy,  and  Henry 

of  the  princes  orLneumones  of  Tarquinii;  and  I.   conquered    Normandy  from   his    brother, 

then  to'  have  been  restored  and  exercised  more  chiefly  hy  the  help  of  English  men  and  money. 

ically  than  ever,  in  the  time  described  by  And  yet  we  retain  the  marks  of  the  Norman 

Soman  writers  as  the  rcurn  of  Tarquinius  conquest  impressed  on  every  part  of  our  inati- 

the  tyrant.     Finally,  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar-  tutions  down  to  this  very  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etruscan  influence,  however  introduced,  produced  some  effects 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary ;  it  affected  the  religion 
of  Rome  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  Paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,10  their  lictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal  robes,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ- 
ence may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed  to 
Servius  Tullius,  in  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  king, 
and  in  the  endeavors  of  the  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  in  the 
cities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  hke  tht 
mass  of  the  people  amongst  the  Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
nobility.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabine 
and  Latin  nations  of  Italy ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tyranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspended  that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended 
certainly  to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  that  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  capitol,  and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of  Rome. 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  story11  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
the  religious  books  of  Numa  were  accidentally  brought  to  light 
by  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  Janiculum.  They  were  introduced  in  the  time  of 
read  by  A.  Petillius,  the  Preetor  Urbanus,  and  by  him  ordered 
to  be  burned  in  the  comitium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story 
what  is  told  of  Tarquinius  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  away  the  holy  places  of  the 
Sabine  gods  from  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple  ;  and  the 
statement  which  Augustine  quotes  from  Varro,12  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, tiiat  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represent  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  1 70  years,  given  by 
Varro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change  tc  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
said13  also,  that  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capit- 
oline temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  according  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city ;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinities.  But  here 
again  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans  ;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
in  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic  colonies. 
Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  in  part,  along 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices,  and 
especially  the  attention  to  signs  in  the  sky,  to  thunder  and  lightning,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual;  perhaps  also  from  the 
Bfttne  source  came  that  belief  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to 
which  Polybius  ascribes  s;o  strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  bis  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted, 
'1m-  Roman  nobility14  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when 

111.02.  Iplinae    aiunt,   apud    oonditoroi 

Etruscarum  urbiuna  Don  putatae  jaetae  urbee. 

■  Varro,  I  Edit  Dordrecht,  in  quibua  doii  tree  porta  dedioata  ot 

Plutarch,  Numa,  c  votfva),  ei  t..t  temple,  Jovia,  Junonle, Minervie, 

u  E  .  [.  ▼.  422.     Mini         M  Llvy,  IX.  86.     Habeo  aucton  bum 

tur  i.  tur"   non  Mm  (in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oonturj  of  Rome), 

plioitor    dictum    volunt,   quoniam    prudentea  Komai  »    utnunoG  Btrufod 
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the  senate"  provided  by  ;i  special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  the 
Etruscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a 
science  so  important  to  the  commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  falling  into 
the  hind-  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

111.    Nothing  is   more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 
centuries  of  Servius  Tullius  ;  nothing-  is  more  difficult,  even  after 
*tBtkni&trodaM4byt)M   the  immortal   labor  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  all  the  questions 
which,  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  the   Roman 
history.      Hut  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  Ave  find  another  threefold  divi- 
sion of  them   presenting  itself.      We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  older 
stituUon,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.      And,  3rd,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  to  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return   to  the 
older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the  king's  power,  in  the 
lution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 
I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principles,  in  the  increase 
The  ■!««**>■■  .>fi>,-t.-d  of  the  number  of  senators,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights. 
b>- u,.  eu,r  mr^mma.     jf.  ]ms  ^oen  aire;  dy  shown  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 

oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concerned ;  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Roth  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, were  preserved  in  the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  fie  doubled,18 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses  ;  which 
involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate  ;  but  the  houses 
thus  ennobled,  to  use  a  modern  term,  were  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses  ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the  senators 
of  the  greater  houses.  According  to  the  same  system  the  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of  the  old  commonwealths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisions,  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen  ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  Rut  here  it  is 
.-aid  that  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
strong  enough  to  force  the  king  to  modify  his  project.  No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries  , '  but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to 

uteris  erudiri  solitos.     Livy  rather  3  a'ieves  that  of  the  commonwealth,  not  an  order;  besides, 

a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  language  was  a  the  passage  in  the  treatise  d»    I  ■  gibus  seems  to 

mplishment  of  the    ramus   who  decide  the  question,  II.  9,  §  21,  "  Etruriacque 

went  on  the  enterprise, namely,  thatof  penetrar  prineipes  disciplinam  dooento;"  that  is,  "Let 

ting  through  the  Ciminl  t,  and  exploring  them  instruct  the  government  in  their  disci- 

Etruria.     But  the  this  enterprise  comes  pline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for  consulting 

lently  from  the  Fabian  Family  Memoirs,  and  them."    Valerius  Maximus,   I.  1,  §  2,  has  I 

ithentieity  is  most  suspicious.     W]  believe  borrowed    his  story  from  Cicero,  and 

lent  of  the  writers  whom  Livy  refers  misunderstood  his  meaning. 
to,  is  extremely  unsuspicious  and  probable.  '"  Duplioavit  ilium  pristinum  Patrumnume 

"See  the  famous  passage  of  Cicero,  de  Di-  rum:  et  antiques  Patres  "  majorum  gentium" 

rinatione,  1.  41.  $  92.     |  ritb  Midler  that  appellavit,  quos  priores  Bententiam  rogabat,  a 

tl  io  u  Principum  fllii"  here  spoken  of  arc  Etrus-  s<  "minorum."    Cicero,  de  Republics, 

and  not  Romans.    The  term  "Prineipes"  11.20. 

Lucumones  of  Etruria  is  common        n  Neque  turn  Tarquinius  do  equitum  cen- 

enough:  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  turiis    quidquam    mutavit:    numcro    alterum 

express  the  Roman  patricians,  or  any  class  of  tantum  adjecit.     .     .     .     "Posteriorcs"  modo 

men  in  Rome.    " Prineipes  fivitatis"  is  used  sub  iisdem  nominibus  qui  additi erant appellati 

»•<  express  the  most  distinguished  individuals  sunt.     Livy,  I.  86. 
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continue  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old  houses  in  every  relation  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army 
were  also  second  tribes  and  second  curiae  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 
senate. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 
conceived.     Whether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all 

,  .  .  *     ..  i  .  /»•  i_  •        j     Their  object. 

the  stones  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained 
the  throne  by  his  wealth  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  growth  of  the 
Roman  state  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families, 
which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood  ;  but 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curiae,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Rome ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  a  foreign  kins:,  ambitious  of  adding;  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  difficulties ; 
who  the  Luceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  particular  reasons  for 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes,  we  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vestal  virgins  before,18  and  that  Tarquinius  made  them  six,  would 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion  ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl- 
edged that  the  six  vestal  virgins  represented  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  two  for  each  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  that  in  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Ramnenses  and 
Titienses.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great 
a  number  of  distinguished  families,  of  whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary  : 
but  as  these  were  still  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population,  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ;  leaving  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 

II.  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards ;  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles.  con8titution  of  semn. 
This  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  uncertain  may  Tum"8, 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  "The  good  king  Servius 
and  his  just  laws,"  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  regret  amongst  the  Roman 
commons  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
the  good  king  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  imagination  magnified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  other  :  yet  the  constitution  of  Servius  was  a  great  work,  and*well  deserves 
to  be  examined  and  explained. 

I  ius,  like  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  said  also,  like  him, 
to  hare  ascended  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the 
latfl   king.     According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed,  he 

knowledged"   \>y  the  senate,  but   not   by  the   people;    and    this,   which 

.  [II.  67;  .  ad  compare  Livy,    Populumde  se  Ipse  oonsuluit,  jussuaque  " 

i Hire,  legem  de  imperio  no ouriatam  tulit."    I  > ■  •. 
oli.  voluntate  Patnun    Republic*.  II.  21.     If  Indeed  then 
i    41.     Dionyaius,  enuine   "  l  •  i   I'      i  euriata  de  lm] 

and  the  comi     i  rviuaxulliua,  then  it  must  belong 

raticaJ  body  in  the    to  a  later  period  of  ,  when  having 

•  bushed  liis  power  by  meai 
aa  cl  the  people  in  their  curia,  b  titution,  the  curia)  would  have  hadnoohoioe, 

eoiifli  '•■"  i  •  .  •   •  i  .,     but  to  acknowledge  him ;  and  this  according  to 

eommi  Tarquinio  aepulto,     Livy1  ;  for  he  aaya  that 
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Beemed  contradictory  bo  long  as  the  people,  populus,  and  the  commons,  plebs, 
were  confounded  together,  is  in  itself  Consistent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
1  that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Servius,  were  the  houses 
tnhled  in  their  great  council  of  the  ouriae,  and  that  these  were  likely  to  be 
far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smaller  council  of 
tin  ir  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  king, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that 
i>.  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
tor  him,  unless  he  would  maintain  his  power  as  a  mere  tyrant,  through  the  help 
o(  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large 
ma>s  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  free, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  origin  ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 

The   principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its  own  body,  ascendency 

i, ,.,..,    „lir,j.  overall  the  rest  of  the   community.     Opposed  to   this   is  the 

aaamow.  Bystem,  which,  rejecting  these  extremes  of  equality  and  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
all ;  not  an  equal  portion,  howrever,  but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distinctions,  and  to  create  them;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  different  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
had  been  divisions  of  birth,  real  or  supposed :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  curiae,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonoino;  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house  ;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  the  rite  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
its  portion  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  now  as  many 
others  had  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonpino;  to  either  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman  kings,  many  in 
Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  division  was  made  including  all  these ;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory'20  of  Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thirty 


after  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Ccnturiata,  of  the  tribes.     On  the  whole  I  agree  with  Nio- 

Servius  "  ausiis  est  ferre  ad  populum,  '  vcllent  buhr  in  preferring   the   statement  of  Fabius, 

juberentne    so    regnare  F    tantoque   consensu  preserved  by  Dionysins,  TV.  15,  that  the  coun- 

quanto  hand  quisquam  alius  ante,  rex  est  de-  try  tribes  in  the  Servian  constitution  were  six 

claratUB,"  [.48.     On  the  other  hand  Livy,  or  and  twenty.     But  the  great  difficulty  relates  to 

the  annalist  whom  he  followed,  may  have  added  three  points  ;  the  Capitol,  the  Avcntinc,  and  the 

the  circumstance  "  voluntate  Patrum  regnavit,"  AgcrKomanus.    The  four  city  tribes  or  regions, 

ould  not  conceive  how  Servius  for  tribe  as  a  local  division  is  synonymous  with 

could  have  reigned  without  the  consent  of  either  region,  included  neither  the  Capitol,  nor  the 

senate  or  curis.    But  if  we  adopt  the  Etruscan  Avcntinc.     This  we  know  from  that  curious 

story,  and  suppose  that   the  king  whom  the  account  preserved  by  Varro  of  the  situation  of 

Romans  called  Servius  Tullius  baa  gained  his  the  twenty-four  Argean  chapels  in  these  regions; 

power  in  the  first  Instance  as  the  leader  of  an  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  and  cor- 

anny,  which  after  various  adventured  in  Etruria  reeted  both  by  Muller  and  Bunsen,  and  may  bo 

had  "been  driven  out  from  thence,  and  had  taken  now  read  in  an  intelligible  form  either  in  Mub 

•    Hill  in  Rome,  it  is  very  ler's  edition  of  Varro,  I.  §45-54;  or  in  Bunscn's 

conceivable  that  he  may  have  reigned  at  first  and  Platner'S  Beschreibung  Koms,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

independently  of  the  consent  of  any  part  of  the  6  But  there  is  this  farther  perplexity, 

old  Roman  people,  whether  senate  or  burghers;  that  the  chapels  of  the  Argei  are  said  by  Varro 

and  that  he  may  only  have  asked  for  that  con-  to  have  been  distributed  through  twenty-seven 

after  his  creation  ,,f  i  new  Roman  people,  parts  of  the  city;  and  yet  the  wooden  figures 

•d  perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  soldiers,  called  Argei,  which  were;  every  year  thrown  by 

when  he  would  wish  I  tocording  to  all  the  Pontulcea  into  the  Tiber,  sie  by  Varro  him- 

t',r\i\^,  and  to  he  no  longer  king  self,  according  to  the   MSS.  said  to  have  been 

by  the  choice  ofa  part  of  his  subject]  only,  but  twenty  four,  and  by  Dionysins  thirty.   [Antiojq. 

with  the  approbation  of  all.  Bom.  t.  88.]    Bunsen  adopts  this  latter  number, 

"  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  and  supposes  that  the  three  cella  of  the  Capito- 

subject  knows  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  line  Temple,  and  the  three  of  the  old  Capitol  on 

whole  question  respecting  the  original  number  the  (Juirmal,  were  incVded  in  the  reckoning 
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tribes,  four  for  the  city,  and  twenty-six  for  the  country,  containing  all  the  Romans 
who  were  not  members  of  the  houses,  and  classing  them  according  to  the  local 
situation  of  their  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  curiae 
of  the  houses;  for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  division, 
according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curiae :  and 
the  commons  were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes,  as  the  houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  cunae. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons  of  our  own  ancient  Th?  centime*, »  miiitarr 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  Se^Sl'rghew01^  ^e 
other,  but  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  commoua- 
into  states-general  or  a  parliament.  Nor  could  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly 
legislating  for  the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curiae  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  highest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  the  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  country,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in 
which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  into  one  great  body.  This  was 
when  they  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
same  army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  in  the  same  cause,  the  houses 
and  the  commons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  alike 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace21  vanish  amidst 
the  dangers  of  war  ;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  of 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies22  on  their  return  home 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  offences  or  cases  of  misconduct  which  had  occurred  since  they  had 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  those 
prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  a  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  the  relations  of  peace. 

But   in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and   to  secure   in  this  great  assembly  a 

Tiiis  appears  to  me  unsatisfactory,  but  I  can  session  or  occupation  was  not  property,  the 
offer  nothing  better.     However,  the  exclusion  patricians  might  possess  land  in  a  tribe  without 
of  the  Capitol  from  the  four  city  tribes  is  con-  becoming  members  of  it.     But  if  the  Ager 
sir-tent  enough ;  for  the  Capitol  as  the  citadel  of  Bomanua  had  formed  a  tribe,  then  wo  might 
Borne,  and  the  seat  ot_ the  three  protecting  gods  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  patricians  must 
of  the  city,  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  have  been  members  of  this  tribe,  and  so  tho 
patricians,  or  old  citizena,  and  no  plebeian  might  tribes  would  cease  to  bean  exclusively  pie- 
dwell  on  it:  whereat  in  the  other  parts  of  the  beian  body,  which  Niebuhr, rightly,  as  1  think, 
city  both  orders  dwelt  promiscuously,  till  tho  supposes  them  to  have  been  in  the  outset.     It 
famous  Icttien  law  appropriated  the  Aventino  is  possible,  however,  that  the  whole  territory, 
to  the  plebeians  alone,  as  the  Capitol  waa  appro-  not  excepting  even  the  Ager  Bomanua,  might 
pristed  to  the  patricians.    It  will  be  remem-  locally  have  been  included  within  the  tribes, 
Eupatridn  at    Athens   were  inasmuch  as  no  district  would  be  wholly  without 
-lii-<  1  in  the  old  state  of  things  by  the  plebeian  lands;  and  yet  the  patricians  them- 
title  •)  gar'  Jotu  oiK<)iii>TC(,  and  the  aaru  in  the  selves,  as  belonging  to  a  different  political  body, 
would  be  tho  Acropolis  of  a  later  might  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribe 
With  regard  to  the  Avenune,  it  mus1  I  politically:  just  as  the  estates  of  our  peers  are 
included  In  one  of  the  geographically  Included  within  some  county, 
country  trttx                this  to  l"-  wondered  at,  ana  yet  no  peer  may  be  elected  as  knight  of  the 
aa  tl                                         idered  properly  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  any- eleotioni 

suburb,  although  it  was  Included  within  M  "For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with 

:  that  the  me 

tntry  tribes  was  the  shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  rile, 

propertyofl                       much  of  it  undoubt-  This  day  snail  gentle  hia  condition." 

edly  i                     domain  land,  and  Hi  ion  V. 

I,"  in  the  Soman  sen  i    ol  "  'I  .                               \               .  QfietXXt 

by  the    ]  pears  ill  the      &vax<*p4<"*vrii  lv  rC,,  ,\-ni>  arpa- 

■  ne  Hill,  before     nJi  6l*at   rpfo   Iruvat    kfilvuvoiv,  fjp$avr$   Xtfav. 
-     igofthe  I  Thuoyd.  V 
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cw«  in  th«  org»nii*.  preponderance  to  the  commons,  a  change  in  the  military  organi- 
n-urmy.  zation  and  tactic  of  the  army  became  indispensable.     In  all  aris- 

tocracies in  an  early  Btage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has  fought  on 
horseback*  or  in  chariots;  their  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot. 
The  cavalry  sen  ice  under  these  circumstances  has  been  cultivated,  that  of  the 
infantry  neglected  ;  tin1  mounted  noble  has  been  well  armed  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
commons  o'l  the  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  extended  line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war;  and  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
this  order  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  only 
through  the  Greek  colonies,  in  Italy  also.24  Its  introduction  into  the  Roman 
army  would  be  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry  ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
in  Rome  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who  could 
not  supply  themselves  with  complete  armor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug- 
gested a  natural  distinction  between  them  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standard  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  compete  effectually  with  the  more  aristocratical  standard  of  birth  ; 
although  in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocratical,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  third  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  be  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great  comitia  of  Servius. 

He  found  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  can- 
Dtta&  of  the  institution  not  too  often  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
*.linJ»!iU,Z['  plbtian  history  these  three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  cen- 
centune.  of  knighu.  turies  of  knights  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  really  six  centuries  from 
being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name;  but  the  present  change  extended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  became  now25  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of  the  new 
united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries26  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.     Accordingly,  all  those 

turiP.oMnfnntry.  of  the  commons  whose  property  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them 

.eduM,...  for  H.,.ving  even   in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the   phalanx,  were 

23  Homer's  battles  arc  a  sufficient  example  of  rots  apxat°is  obx   bntjpxov,  ^ffT'  *v  T0*f  Inntvci* 

tliis :  it  explains  also  the  name  of  bnrfc  applied  t<>  dvat  t»>  tax^v 

the  three  hundred  Spartansofthe  king'sguard,  u  Again,  if  Ser.  TuIUub  was  an  Ktmscan,  ho 

retained  long  after  the  reality  had  ceased,  would  have  introduced  the  tacticof  his  own 

and  the  guard  mo  Longer  consisted  of  cavalry  country,  in  arming  the  Roman  infantry  with 

ariotS,  hut,  of  inf.:                        I  hucydides,  the  long  spear  and  shi<  hi  :   for  these  were  the 

V.72  Aristotle,  Politics,  IV.  18.    ;,    vreapoiu  used  bj  the  Etruscans  aswellas  by 

p)»  J{  ,',r>xni  <irr.\tTda  tyivtn)  U  r<ii/  tirKiuv.     Tr>     the  (', reeks.     See  Diodorus  Sieulus,  XXIII.  1. 

yip  ifX""  *"1  TVV  'bntpoxh*  h>   Toli  inrrtvatv  b  ir6\t-     J'ia/m.   Mai. 

uoi  tlx^v  ■  avtv  n'fv  yap  ovvt&^um  (ixprjerov  rd  6ttAi-  in  Sex  Suffragia. 

*ik6*,  at  ci  rcpl  tuiv  roiuOrov  inirupiui  Kal  T<i^ti<i  h        M  I^i vy,  I.  48.     Cicero  de  EepMol.  II.  22. 
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divided27  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  class  contained  all  whose  property 
amounted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  copper.  The 
soldiers  of  this  class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  complete  arms 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  all  of  brass  ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so  their  weight  in  the 
great  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries  ; 
forty  of  younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years23  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty :  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field, 
the  second  to  defend  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  property 
fell  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted 
to  seventy-five  thousand.  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and 
to  bear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead  of  the  round  brazen 
shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  younger  men  and 
elders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  class,  again,  contained 
twenty  centuries  ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive  armor, 
but  to  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four  classes  com- 
posed the  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class,  divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consisting 
of  those  whose  property  was  between  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citizens,29  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  considered,  in  a  manner,  as  supernumeraries  in  this  The  Accengi  an<i  Velati> 
division.  Those  who  had  mere  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  and the  Prolet;irii- 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax-payers,  Assidui,  and  were 
formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and  "Velati.  They  followed  the  army, 
but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
Below  these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ;  but  on  great  emer- 
gencies arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  century  more  included  all  whose  property  was 
less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called  Capite 
Censi ;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service  was  at  any  time  required,  as  we 
arc  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  republic. 

Three  centuries  of  a  different  character  from  all  the  rest  remain  to  be  described, 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  The  Fftbrii  comicine* 
the  nature  of  their  occupation;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  a,,JT"lji"ma- 
Fabrorom;  of  horn-blowers,  Cornicines;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicines,  or,  as 
ero  calls  them,  Liticines.  The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected    them  with   the  service   of   the   army,   that    this    peculiar   distinction  was 

anted  to  th«-m. 

The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the  patricians'  clients  is  involved  in 

is,  I /ivy,  buhr'a  quotations,  it',  indeed,  any  oould  suepeot 

I.  4ft,                           V.  16  19.  it;  end   having  been  fully  Battened  with  liis 

w  8*              r,  vol,  I.  ]..  459.  Ed.  2.  results,  I  have  thought  It  best  to  refer  to  his 

n                mhr,  p.  466,  and   the  authoritiei  work,  rather  than  to  the  original  waiters,  as  the 

there  quoted.     I   have  rone  ore*  Um;  ground  oomblned  view  of  the  leveral  bote  belongs  to 

ttysett,  and  I                                racy  of  tfi<  him,  and  not  to  them. 
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obscurity.  We  know  that  they  bad  votes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  nature  :  at  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Caius  Marcius,30  that 
the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  held  at  their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinct  from  the  national  army  of  the  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  a^es,  as  distinguished  from  the  free  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

h  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of 

a\s  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 

to  meet31  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called  together,  not 

by  lie  tors,  like1  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  but  by  the  blast  of  the  horn  ;  and  their 

very  name  was.  "  the  Army  of  the  City,"  "Exercitus  Urbanus."32 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 
_  to  the  body  of  the  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 

•o.m  owjnmd,  «na  among  them,  who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  Uor 
wherever  there  is  a  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  infantry,  it 
constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle,33 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  great  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  being  the  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  details  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  effect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored  ;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-books  which  they  copied,  were  familiar, 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  nam?,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  onl}'  when  understood  of  the 
other. 

Other  good  and   popular  institutions  were  ascribed   to  the   reign  of  Servius. 
As  he  had  made  the  commons  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave 

S'-rvin*  appoin'l  Jo  y?:*        1  •        1  /•         1       •  1         1  11  .,„  ° 

br  tfeMBUMMtucrf  them  judges  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civir*  causes; 
whereas  before  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  houses.  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
the  ccntumviri,  the  hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each 
tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have  been 
ninety. 

_Mve  a  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have  instituted 

Tfcjfudnii  rf<uri    t'1''   festivals  called  PagacaKa  and  Compitalia.    In  the  tribes  in  the 

1  '•"■  country,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,35  had  been  fixed 

30  Dionyaiua,  VII.  L9,  20.  ciani  as  formerly,  **p]  ™  (rvpPdXata,  I V. 43.  Tho 

'■'  A.  Gelliue,  XV.  '^7,  quoted  fom  Leelioa    Ephori,  in  like  manner,  at  Sparta  were  judges  in 

rr/j  Tuiv  avfi(io\alu)v  dlicas.      Aristot.   Pollt.   III.  1. 

n  vmto,  de  L  L..  VI  Ed.  Bekker. 

tlitice.  V.  -i.  VI.  7  Jvl.  Bekker.  *  It,  does  not  appear  from  Dionysius' account 

14  Dionyaiuq  culls  th                                  m  whether  there  were  one  or  more  pagi  in  every 

or>j'                - 1  It  rd  Kotvbv  (ptpoira,  IV.  2$J    Imt  tribe.      It  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose 

Lb  he  ex]                Lmself  more  freely,  that  there  was  hut  one,  as  otherwise  the  num- 

.  he  e.ills  these  laws,  laws  which  binderen  hers   of   the   people   would   have  been  taken 

ihc  gomtr  oris  from  being  wronged  by  the  patri-  according  to  a  different  division  than  that  into 
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upon  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  in  case  of  invasion. 
Here  they  all  met  once  a  year,  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
paid  on. these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose,36  every  one  living 
in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in 
his  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son  who  came  to  the  age  of  military 
service.  The  Compitalia37  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the  country, 
and  were  a  yearly  festival  in  honor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at 
all  the  compita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  othe,  law8  atcribedto 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  gladly  be-  Servius- 
iieved  that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
bv  their  good  king,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding 
new  ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,38  drove  out  the  patricians  from  their  unjust  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land,  and  ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every  year, 
were  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down 
his  kingly  rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two 
magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
from  the  commons,  to  be  the  representatives  of  their  respective  orders. 

III.  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and  much 
more  prevented  the  growth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  his  in-  The   constitution  of 

.  n,        i  TkT  j    11    l  i         e  ii  x  c    Senilis  succeeded   by 

stitutions  were  fitted.  JN  o  man  can  tell  how  much  ot  the  story  ot  a  tyranny. 
the  murder  of  the  old  king  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  Tullia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarquinius  in  his  usurpation  :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  that  the  aristocrat- 
ical  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  curiae  ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after 
times,  he  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  commons,  doing  away  with  the  laws39  of 

tribes;   which  docs  not  seem  probable.     The  m  Dionysins,  IV.  14.     What  Dionysins  here 

psgus  was  in  a  manner  the  town  of  the  tribe,  calls  the  Compitalia,  and  which  lie  says  were 

or  rather  would  have  become  so,  had  this  state  kept  a  few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  arc  not 

of  things  continued.    Dionysins  connects  pagus  marked  in  the  calendars,  because,  though  tho 

with  the  Greek  r4*y»f,  which  is  likely  enough:  seasons  at  which  they  fell  was  fixed,  the  day 

although  afterwards  the  word  merely  signified  was  not  so:  they  were  amongst  the  "concep- 

a  distrk-t                  i.  whether  in  a  plain  country,  tivae  Feriai,"  or  festivals  announced  every  year 

or  in  a  hilly.    Nor  <lo  Varro'a  words  (L.  L  V.  p.  by  the  magistrates,  of  which  the  precise  day  in 

4.'.  Edit.  I>     Ir.  1619  .  "Feriunon  populi  sed  some  instances  varied.     (Macrobius,  Baturnal. 

tanornm  tnodo,  at  Paganalibus,  qui  Buntali-  I.  l<h)    They  must  not  be  confounded  \\  ith  tho 

cujns  pagi,"  imply  that  the  Pagan]  were  monta-  festival  of  the  Lares  Pnestitea  on  the  fir 

ni:  foi                         je,  when  rightly  stopped,  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and  as  Hftller  has  now  printed  it,  runs  thus :  -  iui/toves,  who  watched  over  their  Living 

ontium,  nominatua  ab  his  septem  terity;  thence   Dionysins  calls  them  tawc;,  be- 

I   Peria  non  populi  cause  the  Heroes  were  deified  men,  like  Heaiod's 

modo :  at  Paganalibus,  qui  fa/paw,  whom  he  calls  <p6\ukcs  OvitrHtv  AtSp&wmv, 

i."    "Montani"  refers  to  the  The  nam<  of  Lares  is  Etruscan,  Lar  is  prince  or 

inba                        leven  hills  (the  seven  hills  might}  one.     Fetes  spirits-,  and  belongii 

■  before  tin-  time  of  Ser-  the  invisible  world,  they  were  called  also  iho 

;  and  \                thiit,  the  Beptimontium  children  of  Mania  (Macrobius,  Baturnal.  [.  V  . 

bole  people,  but  a  horribli                             name  was  given  t<> 

by  the  in                               bills  only:  i  frightful  masks,  the  terror  of  children.     Mania 

at  the  I"               the  inhabitants  of               ia  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Dil  Manes,  who 

alone  shared   in  1                         •                  n  were                plritsof  a  man's  depertod  anses- 

timontio,    "Beptimontio   at  ait    Antistiua  tors. 

Laoeo,  hisce  mont  m  Dionysins,  I  v.  :•. 

"  l'             |  IV.  i.r>.  "  Dionysins,  I  v.  48. 
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Servius,  and.  as  we  are  told,  destroying  the  tables  on  which  they  were  written; 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  tie  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of 

the  and  with  them  the  organization  of  the  phalanx;  and  forbidding  even 

the  religious  meetings  of  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  to  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.  Further,  it  is  expressly 
said,""  that  he  formed  his  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building  of  the  Circus 
and  the  Capitoline  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca;  so 
that  in  his  wars  liis  army  consisted  of  his  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  of  Romans.  His  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  Sy  11a  ;  and  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  in  every  act  of  confiscation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  faithfully  represented  by  the  agents  of  Sylla's  proscription,  by  L.  Catilina 
and  his  patrician  associates.  But  in  what  followed,  Tarquinius  showed  himself, 
like  Critias  or  Appius  Claudius,  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylla,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  ay  ho,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  order,  Avas  con- 
tent to  resign  his  own  personal  poAver,  who  was  folloAved  therefore  by  the  noblest 
as  well  as  by  the  vilest  of  his  countrymen,  by  Pompeius  and  Catulus  no  less  than 
by  Catilina.  Thus  Tarquinius  became  hated  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  commons ;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined, 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  But  the  evil  of  his  tyranny  survived  him  ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as  to  expel  him  and  his  family  :  the  com- 
mons no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  Avell 
armed,  and  well  organized  ;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union;  they  therefore  naturally  sunk  beneath  the  poAver  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome  not  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THEIR  KINGS. 


11  Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  fumae  pcrlabitur  aura." 

Virgil,  JEn.  VII. 

The  last  chapter  was  long,  yet  the  vieAV  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  imper- 
fect. Questions  must  suggest  themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains 
no  answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  main  poini-, 
and  to  i\  '  ■  that  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  to  another  place  much  that 
was  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Servius  lead-  naturally  to  questions  as  to  the  Avealth  of  the  Romans,  its  sources, 
us  distribution,  and  its  amount:  the  division  of  the  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose  us  to  ask,  how  these  rites  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people;  what  that  character  Avas,  and  from  whence 
derived.  Again,  when  Ave  read  of  the  great  Avorks  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  in  them;  and  the  laws  of 
king  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  story 
of  his  reign,  make  us  consider  what  Avas  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  what 

*°  Dionyaius,  IV.  44. 
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use  had  as  yet  been  made  of  the  great  invention  of  letters.     It  is  to  these  points, 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  that  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

I.  Niebuhr  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Roman  copper  money.  He 
has1  shown  its  originally  low  value,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  0f  the  wealth  of  the 
of  the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  Snroffa.un&£ecJ£ 
the  weight  of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  not  as  a  fraudulent  de-  Permoney- 
preciation  of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  as  a  large 
mass  had  been  before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  that 
where  it  is  found,  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities,  and  even  in  large  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  North 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes- 
tic purposes  ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted  :  and  as 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
The  small  value  of  copper  at  Rome  is  shown  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  coins,  the 
as  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse,  according  to  the  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  namely,  ten  thousand2  pounds 
of  copper.  This  statement,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  other  details  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  considering  the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pub- 
licola,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  was  worth  one  hundred 
oboli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten  ;  nor  with  the  provisions  of  the  Aternian  law,  which 
fixed  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were  agri- 
culture, and  also,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agri-  rheiT  principa;  BOur. 
culture,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  ;eBofweakh- 
of  wealth  ;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  if  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  publicus,  or  undivided  public 
land,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  patricians,  might  have  been  a  source  of  great  profit.  But  in  the  earliest  times 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture  ;3  and  only 
the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their  clients,  to  be  held 
during  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  low  prices  of  sheep  and  oxen 
show  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant ;  the  earliest  revenue,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  derived  from  pasture ;  that  is,  the  patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  474,  et  seqq.  Ed.  2.  See  also  Miil-  licola.  Was  it  from  Timams,  from  whom  Pliny 
for.  Ktruskor,  I.  4.  §  13.  learnt  that  Servius  Tullius  was  the  first  person 
'*  "  A<1  cquos  emendosdenamilliauerisexpub-  who  stamped  money  at  Rome?  And  if  so,  at 
LioQ  data.1'  Livy,  L48.  Jt  lias  been  doubted  what  did  he  reckon  the  as?  Polybius  reckoned 
whether  this  sum  be  infant  u  the  price  of  one  the  light  as  of  his  time  at  half  an  obolus,  wb;ch 
horse  or  1  ihuhr  supposes  that  it  include^  would  make  the  denarius,  as  it  was  already 
the  purchase  Of  a  slave  to  act  as  groom,  and  also  equivalent  to  sixteen  ascs,  equal  to  eight  oboli, 
of  a  none  for  him.  And  this  seems  confirmed  or  a  drachm,  and  one-third.  ^11. 15.)  Byacom- 
ome degree  by  Pestus,  who  says  thai  the  Bo-  parison  with  the  Aternian  law,  one  would  sup- 
mans  used  two  horses  in  battle,  to  have  a  fresh  pose  that  the  obolus  was  meant  to  be  equivalent 
one  to  mount  when  the  first  one  was  tired :  and  tot  lie  as;  if  so,  copper  had  so  risen  in  value, 
that  the  monev  given  to  furnish  those  1  wo  bora-  that  although  the  as  of  half  an  ounce  weight  was 
rararium.  in  "Peranum,"  equal  to  half  an  obolus,  the  as,  when  it  weighed 
and  "Paribus  equis."  Sfet  I  find  in  Von  Kan-  twenty-four  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  full  pound, 
mer'saeeount  of  the  prices  of  Things  in  the  mid-  had  only  been  worth  twice  as  much;  adiminu- 
dlfc                             der  Hohenstaufen,  V.  p.  tion  in  value  of  twelve  hundred  percent. 

that  in  the  year  1097,  si             re  3  "  Diu,"  says  I 'liny,  XVIII.  8.     pasouaiolum 

of  Antiocn,  an                   .  cheap  al  ftve  shu-  vectigal  fuerant.'1  Varro  says,  "  Quos  agros  non 

.  1  in  1225,  at  Verona,  th<               price  colebant  propter  silvas,  aul  id  genus  obi  peoui 

e  pounds.     ThLi   Li  poi  et  pasoi.  et  potsidebamt,  ab  usn  iuo  Baltus 

ining  by  the  Italian  lira  or  pound,  divided  nominarunt."     DeL.L.V.  1 86.    "  Possidere," 

into                                  Lings:  hut.  the  vain  buhr'i  readers  well  know,  is  the  propei 

oi  both  '              I  and  the,  Shilling  differed  so  term  for  the  occupation  of  the  public  land.  And 

much  in  different  times  and   plocen.  thai    tie'  the  Scholiast  on  Thuoydidee.  L 189,  rightly  onn- 

com]                           Lepended  on  without  fur-  aiders  yJ}(  iaptmv  to  be  equivalent  \<>  ol>  owitpo- 

ther  examination  We  should  like  to  know  from  ttf^m,  because  undivided  land  wssoommonlj  left 

what  Greek  writer  Plutarch  borrowed  in  pasture. 

of  the  pries  of  an  ox  in  the  timeofPub- 
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for  their  enjoyment  o(  die  ager  publicus,  which  was  left  unenclosed  as  pasture 
ground;  ami  all  accounts  speak  of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  in  Italy 

from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  ;  but  com- 
merce  must  have  been  so  In  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  could  have  had  no  object, 
unless  the  Romans  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this 
treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
ward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  com- 
mon  course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
new  markets4  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed.  Was  foreign  trade 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own,5 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives  ;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce  was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judaea,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins  and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  public  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
ships,  as  it  was  not  till  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law6  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivalent  with  patri- 
cians, from  possessing  ships  of  a  large  burden.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  new 
plebeian  centuries  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial  dealings  which  their  order  in  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes,  then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  business  of  their 
lives ;  if  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Russia  ;7  but 
surely  Niebuhr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Dionysius, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  from 
handicraft  occupations ;  retail  trade,8  which  is  all  that  Dionysius  speaks  of,  was 

4  Th'i-  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  enormous  pro-  the  term  ifiir6pu>v,  but  I  think  that  it  is  ifindpuv 

fits  made  byaSamian  ship  which  accidentally  which  lie  uses  in  an  improper  Bense,  and  not 

bond  its  way  to  1  .  observing,  td  ii  <7>-  k«7t»?«w.    Cicero  distinguishes  between  them  in 

vdoiov  rovro  %v  nKi'ipurov  tovtov  rlv  xp^vov.  IV.  152.  a  well-known  passage.    "  Sordid!  etiam  putandi 

Republics,  V.  2.    These  were  the  qui  mercantur  a  mcrcatoribus  quod  statim  ven- 

k;  Tiiiivrj,  which  the  kin^s  always  had  as-  (taut;  ( Kriirij'boi)  opificesque  omues  (xctpdrexvai) 

[V.  161.  ordida  arte  versantur.    *    *    *    Mercatura 

'  B]  Cains  Plaminius,  a  short  time  before  the  autem,  si  tenuis  est.  sordida  putanda  est:  sin 

second  Panic                   !•■>-,  XXI. I  magnaetcopiosamultaundiqueapportans,  mul- 

1  Of  thi              hants  of  the  three  Guilds,"  tisque  sine  vanitate  impertiens,  non  est  admo* 

only  those  of  the  first  guild,                £  a  capital  dum  vitnperanda."   DeOfficiis.  ll.propc  fincm. 

and  Aran  >  wrote  at  a  time  when  all  trade  was  con- 

tn   !ian  two  thousand  pounds),  are  allowed  sidered  degrading  to  a  senator,  and  his  language 

\    merchant  ships,  and  to  carry  on  foreign  breathes  the  spirit  of  modern  aristocracy.    Yet 

trad                              md  guild  may  only  trade  even  he  distinguishes  between  the  merchant  and 

within  the  Bussian  empire;  those  of  the  third  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper.    The  plebeians 

i   may  only  carry  on   retail   trades.     See  were  excluded  from  following  the  latter  callings 

litzler,  Btatistique  de  I'Empira  ds  Buseie,  by  positive  institution;  from  the  former  they 

p.  117.  might  have  been  virtually  excluded  by  their  pov- 

8  Olrt  KrlxT)\ov  ovrt  xllP0T*Xvr>v  P'ov  *Xctvi  1^-  crty. 

IS.   It  i.-,  true  that  Dionysius  hud  just  before  used  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  see  that  Nic- 
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considered  by  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
the  merchant  with  foreign  countries. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.  Setting  aside  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquinius,  and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive 
the  commons  of  their  lately  acquired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects 
rather  than  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judaea  under  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sions, with  a  flourishing  agriculture,  and  an  active  commerce,  the  country  was 
great  and  prosperous  ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  public  works  of  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendor  unknown  in  the  ear- 
lier times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards  the  patricians  no  less  than  the  plebeians ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Canaanites,9  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious 
part  of  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patricians  themselves  found  that 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also  ;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Israelites,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
offices,10  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  grievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
am  on  2:  them  forever. 

Of  the  population  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings  nothing  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, unless  we  consider  as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred. Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  the  centuries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were  very  unequal  in 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  we  know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  the  century  in  the  Roman  army,  like  the  <rajfi£  in  the  Athenian, 
bore  two  different  senses  ;  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
ken  ra£sff,  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been 
indefinite.  We  read,  however,  of  rogsig  and  rag/a^oi  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  we  are  to  understand  certain  drafts  from  the  larger  ra^sig  with 
their  commanders,  and  the  numbers  here  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  centuriae11  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  furnished  their  contingents  for  actual  service  on  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves ; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another  ;  a  century  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must  have 
contained  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first 
class. 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple  under  its  kings,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  M«mi  and   muuou 

...  r      1  1  •      i     c  I  character   of   the   Ko- 

nanded  down  to  us  of  that  period  were  not  copied  Irom  the  man-  n.an«. 

of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  commonwealth 

rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.     Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  cop- 

from  the  [natrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 

cribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  Tarquinu. 

rcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  char- 

buhr                                             I  his  mi  I  '"  l  Kings,  v.22.    Compare  \ii. -1  16. 

in  o                                ,  460,  2d  Ed.  by  tram  "  I  prop               ervo all  consideration  of  the 

,  in  this                             D  numbers  and  eon  tltution  of  the  early  Roman 

r    Kramhandel   crwahltc,"    instead  I  <  ■  l'  i "  r  1  for  the  next  volume,  wrhen  we  shall  for 

.  '     is    "  retail    the  u  I  i!  hoc 

tail  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Roman  ej> 

•  1  Kings,  i  •.  20,  21.  mil 
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acierotio  points  in  the  latex.'  Roman  manner.,  the  absolute  authority  possessed  by 
the  head  ot'  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  arc 
of  groat  antiquity  ;  for  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  born  in  that  peculiar  form  of  marriage  called  Connubium,  a 
connection  which  anciently  could  only  subsist  between  persons  of  the  same  order, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  called  Confarreatio ;  a  cere- 
mony so  sacred,  that  a  marriage  thus  contracted  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  and  horrible  rites,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  divorce.  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and 
indicate  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  manners,  and  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience which  every  citizen  learned  under  his  father's  roof.  This  severity,  however, 
did  n»»t  imply  an  equal  purity  ;  connubium  could  only  be  contracted  with  one  wife, 
but  the  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
bine is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Numa.13  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the  license 
allowed  at  particular  festivals;  at  marriages,  and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  men 
amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  that  these,  too,  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and- that  which  has 
Their  io»«  0r  institu-  so  permanently  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love 
tion*  and  law.  0f  institutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  of 

considering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both  belong,  by 
whatever  name,  Pelasgian,  Tyrrhenian,  or  Sikelian,  Ave  choose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
lias,  indeed,  marked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia :  but  it 
strongly  characterizes  the  Dorians  in  Greece,  and  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  the  Ionians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by  that  individual  freedom 
which  arose  naturally  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  Lacedocmon,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
more  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  his  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  in  arms  ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  Tullus,  because  he  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances  established  by 
Numa.  Numa  and  Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  as  lawgivers ;  Ancus,  like  Romulus,  is  the  founder  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before  going  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings  ;  they  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome  ;  they  enlarge  the  city,  and  embellish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works  ; 
but  they  add  nothing  to  its  institutions  ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  the  last  Tarquin- 
to  undo  those  good  regulations  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome  under  the 
later  kin-'s,  whether  architecture13  or  sculpture,14  were  of  Etruscan 

Of  (he  italeof  the  »rtt.  .     .  P  .  _  »»  1     i  .         ,, 

origin  ;  but  what  is  meant  by  "  Etruscan,    and  how  iar  Etruscan 

n  Pellex  mm  Jononis  ne  tangito  .  .  .  si  tan-  been  Etruscan.     (Pliny,  XXXV.  12.)     Micali 

get.  Junoni  crinibni  demissia  Bgnum  ftaminam  supposes  the  temple  here  meant  to  have  been 

I  estoa  in  "  Pellex."  the  one  vowed  by  A.  1'ostumius,  dictator  at  tho 

u  [ntentoi  perficiendo  tcmplo,  fobrifl  ondlque  battle  of  the  lake  Regilhll  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 

ex  Etruria  aooatis,  &c.     i/ivy,  J.  66.  4'J),  described  as  a  temple,  "  Libero,  Liberuequo 

14  Before  the  ornamenting  of  the  temple  of  ct  Ccrcri,  juxta  Circum  Maximum."      At  any 

I  at  Komo,  near  theCircni  Maximus,  by  two  rate,  the  two  Greek   artists  must  belong  to  a 

Cheeks,  Damophilne  and  Gonraana,  ell  works  of  period  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  cap 

painting  or  sculpture,  according  to  Varro,  had  ltol. 
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art  was  itself  derived  from  Greece,  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  disputed. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter15  in  the  capitol,  and  the  four-horsed  chariot  on  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period 
wrought  in  clay ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed  till  a  later  age.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  Pliny  speaks  of  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at  Caere,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  older  than  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  age 
preserved  the  freshness  of  their  coloring,  and  in  his  judgment  were  works  of  remark- 
able merit.  The  Capitoline  Temple16  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  row  of  pillars  before  it,  while 
a  double  row  inclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Rome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.     The  ap-e  of  the  Greek  heroic  poetry  Lan-Un?e  and  int«i. 

,  .  .         , ,  ..         .  .,       .D  -     ,       .    .  p      a     •    m       lectual  character  of  the 

was  long  since  past ;  the  evils  01  the  iron  age,  01  that  imperfect  civil-  Romans, 
ization,  when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mere  violence  of  the  plun- 
derer and  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier ; 
Theognis  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  riches  ;  the  old  aristocracies  had  been  overthrown  by  single  ty- 
rants, and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  power  of  aristocracies  under 
a  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popular  freedom. 
Alcseus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonides  was 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  attempted  by  Hecatceus 
of  Miletus.  Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fragments  have  descended  to 
us  ;  but  their  entire  writings,  together  with  those  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abundant  monuments  of  the 
vigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully  to 
record  particular  events.  But  of  the  Roman  mind  under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  historians 
or  of  poets  ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single  individual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  with  his  own.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  tables  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  Papirius,  were  almost 
the  sole  monuments  which  could  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Ro- 

*  Pliny,  XXXV.  12,  quotes  Varro,  as  saying  term  of  the  Etruscans,  properly  so  called,  the 

"Turrianum  a  Fregellia  aceitum,  oui   locaret  conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Felas^ians,  or  of 

Tarquinitu  Pi                Igiem  Jovia  in  capitolio  these    Tyrrheno-Pelasgians    themselves,    who 

adam."    He  had  just  before  said  thai  all  the  musthavcheld  Agylla  at  least,  if  not  other  places 

imagei  ofthii  period  were  Etruscan  ;  how,  then,  on  the  coast,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Kings 

•  find  the  statue  of  Jupiter  himself  ascribed  of  Rome;  or,  again,  how  much  of  Etruscan  art 

1  artist  of  Fregellffl,  a  volscian  town  on  the  was  introduced  directly  into  Italy  from  (Jrecee 

,  with  which  the  Bomans  in  Tarquinius'  itself,  as  is  indicated  in  the  ston  ofDemaratuB 

.  are   not,  known  to  have   had   any  COnnec-     Coming  fromCorinth  to  Tanjuiiiii,  with  the  art 

Turrianus"  is  apparently  only    ista  Euchirand  Eugrammus.  "Cunning  hand" 
another  form  rrhenus,*'  and   seemi  to    and  "  Cunning  carver  I"    Tne  paintings  al 

mark  the  arti.-t  as  an  EtXUSCan.      Are  we,  then,     dee  and  Cffire,  mentioned  by  Puny,  both   occur 

'•  Ike,  or  are  we     in  towns  of  PelasgUui  origin  ;  and  the  arts  may 

'  ime  to  have  been  so  emi-  have  thus  Keen  cultivated  to  a  certain  degree  In 

that  the  people  of  Pregellse  had  flrsl  iuvi-  Italy,  even  before  the  beginning  ofanj  commu- 
ted him  thither  from  his  own  country,  and  th  n  with  Greece.      Bu1  the  VR  I     and  other 

■  him  from  Pre  monuments  now  found  In  Etruscan  town 
'    In  thl  dns  of  Tarquinii,  for  instance,  and  of  Vulci, 

.     from  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  either  actually 

Athens;  and  the  Athenians  had  invited  him  of  Greek  workmanship,  or  cuted  bj 

from  Jsjgina,  where  he  had  fast  settled  after  I.  rhom  Greek  art  was  familiar, 

leaving  tiis  own  country, Croton.     Herodotut,  m.  Bui   en1    UD   oours,"  in  the  6th  volume  ol 

111.  tip   '  ifthe  Antiquarian  Institute  of  Borne, 

Bui  ns,  What  is  meant  p.  40.  Ac 

by  Etruscan  sit!  1  thli       M  Dionysiui  IV.  oi. 
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man  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  must  have  been  modernized  in  their  language;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law 
ascribed  to  Bervhu  Tullius,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  more  ancient  in  its 
forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome;  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Husbandly,  Fratres  Axvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time,  like  ;i  foreign  language  ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  judge,  for  it  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean- 
ing <>f  nearly  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Polybius 
-  >•(  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth;  it  was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it  which,  with  their  best  attention, 
they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and 
sung  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries of  the  kings  may,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  this  source,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  written,  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that 
as  we  now  have  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  the  city  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed,  not  only  on  the  particular 
history  of  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
and  power  of  their  genius ;  what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  early  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nor  yet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassing,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
the  plaec  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre  fragments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  and  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest  the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BANISHING  OF  KING  TARQUINIUS  AND  HIS  HOUSE,  AND  01 
THEIR  ATTEMPTS  TO  GET  THEMSELVES  BROUGHT  BACK  AGAIN. 


"  Vis  et  Tarquinios  reges,  animamqtte  superbam 
Ultoris  Bruti,  fascesque  videre  receptos  ?" 

Virgil,  JEn.  VI. 

While  king  Tarquinius  was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  from  the  altar1  tn  the  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  H<£f  }™g  Tarquinius, 
snake,  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.     So  the  king  gy  in  his  palace,  sent 

-'.  -  -0.  ,  -.__  °     two   of  hii  sons   with 

thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  soothsayers  ot  the  Etruscans  Lucius  Brutus  to  con- 

o  o  */  suit  the  or&cle  of  .Del- 

whom  he  had  with  him,  but  he  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del-  pw. 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi2  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  went  to  Delphi,  and  they  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus,  that  is,  the  Dullard  ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  wholly  without  wit,  and  he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey.3  This 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  but  very  subtle ;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense ;  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  he 
fearefl  lest  king  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  he  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle4  as  a  likeness 
of  himself ;  for  though  he  seemed  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bid- 
ding, they  asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  and  they  said,  "  0  Lord  Apollo,  tell 
us  which  of  us  shall  be  king  in  Rome  ?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  "  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  So  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  agreed  to  draw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
kiss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  to  Rome  ;  and  they  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  brother  Sextus,  lest  he  should  be  king 
rather  than  they.  Jiut  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  all  went  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  earth ;  for  he  said,  "  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardea  ;5  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  How,»ttheiieg«ofAr. 
while  before  it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  f^^oT"0"* 
So  the  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  them-  rnThowVucmmww 
selves  :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns6  were  supping  with  their  brother  Jud*«dU»  *"«"•*• 

.  II.  Til.  tag  them  when  just  taken  out  of  it,?*,  c.  with  (lie 

8ii,  medtis  altaribus  onguis  honey  nlipgipg  all  about  them.   Compare  Plan- 

Eta  raj.it.  tn-,  .Mere.  I.  2,  'js,  "Besinam  ex  null''  'levora- 

-i  l                             inolitam  in  terria  oraen-  to,"  nrhere  the  sense  of  the  preposition  oan  hard- 

linn.                -y  of  the  last  of  tin:  Roman  kinga  ly  Ire  distinguished  from  that  of  "onm."  <•■■ 

ll  the  oracle  at  Delphi, is  in  it-  andgrossnO  are  imperfect  and  unripe  figs;  <-i 

>able.  We  read  of  the  Agyl-  ther  those  of  tii<'  wud  Sg  which  never  <"ino  to 

Isean                                                    ime  thing  ction,  or  the  younarfruit  of  the  cultivated 

at  an  i              riod.    Herodotus,  1. 167.    These  fig  gathered  before  its  time. 

:  and  there  was  '  Per  ambages  efflgiem  ingenil  inL    Liry,  L 

a  itifflcienl  miztm                       race  in  the  Bo-  156. 

man  ;                         hi  a  natural  connection  "  Livy,  [.67,    Thii  Is  one  of  the  Inooc 

with  the  i  Ardea,  in  the  first  year  of  the 

*  A.  !'•                Albinos,  ootemporary  with  commonwealth,  is  mentioned  aa  oneofthi  di 

M  croVias,  Satur  pendent  allies  of  Bome.     See  the  fain 

Delia,  ll                                              bat.    "  Ia  with  Cartl                       by  Polybios,  III.  'jj. 

I,"  dipping  tlnni  into  the  honey,  and  ea1  '    LiTJ,  I 
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9  v'us,  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Collatia  was  supping -with  them.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose  wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  lady. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  "  Let  us  go  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  our 
wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of 
Titus,  and  of  A  runs,  and  of  Sextus,  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  but  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  working  at  the  loom.  So  when  they  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  "  Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  lady."  And  she  entertained  her 
husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea.  — 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion7  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a  few  day?  afterwards 
or  the  w.cked  .i.-ed  of  he  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  hospitably, 
ga.„;  Luaeua.  for  he  was  her  husband  s  kinsman.  At  midnight  he  arose  and  went 

to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain  her  in  her 
adultery.  So  when  Sextus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia8  sent  in  haste  to  Home,  to  pray  that  her  father  Spurius  Lucretius 
Howi.nrn.tin,  hininp  toid  would  come  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
tarttui "herf»ihcr[s'!cw  Her  father  brought  along  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  her  hus- 
band brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 
When  they  arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  "  Is  all  well  ?"  Then  she  told  them 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  "  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it."  And 
they  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  "  I  am 
not  guilty  ;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sighty  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 
„     .    ,  .         ,     knife  from  the  wound,  and  held  it  up,  and  said,  "  By  this  blood 

Hovr  her  father  and  her     _  .  .  1  •  rn  •    • 

hmband and  Lucius  Bra-  l  swear,  that  I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  kino-  Tarquinius,  and  all 

tin  excited   the  people  to..  .  in?  r  t  i   • 

dme <»t  king  Tarqainim  ins  accursed  race  ;   neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  kins:  m 

and  liia  house  ^ 

Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  he  gave  the  knife 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  Publius  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to 
hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum ;  and  they  said, 
"  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarquinius."  All  the  people  of 
Collatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  orier  summoned 
them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.10 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  his  sons,  and 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  the  people  in  their  curia3  took  back  from 
Tarquinius  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished 
him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them  ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
Spurius  Lucretius.     But  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in  haste  from  her  house,  and  all, 

Livy,  T.  .  with  Gravis ;  this  would  show  a  connexion  be- 

8  Livy,  I.  58.  ;i  the  word  and  the  Greek  fiapvs.     It  is 

•  Livy,  I.  69.  very  possible  that  its  early  signification,  as  a 

10  The  tribune  of  the  Celeret  was  to  the  king  cognomen,  may  have  differed  very  little  from 

what,  the  master  of  the  hone  was  afterwards  to  that  of  Severus.    When  the  signification  of 

the  dictator.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  "dulness"    came  to  be  more  confirmed,  the 

oat  the  extravagance  of  the  fttory,  in  represent-  story  of  Brutus'  pretended  idiotcy  would  be 

ing  Brutus,  though  a  reputed  idiot,  yet  invested  invented  to  explain  the  fact  of  so  wise  a  man 

with  sach  an  important  office.      Festua  says  being  called  by  such  a  name. 

that    BrutOS,   in    old    Latin,   was   synonymous 
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both  men  and  women,  cursed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhile11  king  Tarquinius  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumult.  But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  might  of  the  driving  out  of  king 
not  meet  him,  and  came  to  the  camp  ;  and  the  soldiers  joyfully  y^if^Lu^Z 
received  him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King  »ppomtediahiaroom. 
Tarquinius  came  to  Rome,  but  the  gates  were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him, 
from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of  banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him 
and  his  family.  So  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  Caere  with 
his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Sextus,12  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people 
there,  remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then 
the  army  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men 
said,  "  Let  us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries,  according  as  he  directed,13  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  govern  us,  instead  of  a  king."  Then  the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Field  of  Mars,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Junius, 
whom  men  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

But  the  people14  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  Tarquinius  was  still  king  over  them.  So  they  prayed  How  Luchl9  Tarquinius, 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  his  goods  ^i£S^.JXh& 
with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium.  Then  the  senate  Mme'^ke' 
and  the  people  decreed  that  all  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii  should  be  banished, 
even  though  they  were  not  of  the  king's  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centuries,  and  chose  Publius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time15  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  restored, 
which  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  overthrown.  For  the  commons  The  ?aws  of  the  soaking 
again  chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man  Servius  re8torea° 
and  his  neighbor ;  and  they  had  again  their  meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  kings  instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
<  only  of  the  two  should  bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  that  the  lictors,  with  their 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  by  month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius16  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him ;  and  the  senate,  after  a  while,  decreed  that  the  goods 
should  be  given  back.     But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  Rm^nYpiotted  toybrinf 

1       r  l   •  ill  ,•  • ,  1  r-    back  king  Tarquinius. 

to  ask  lor  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of 
noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  king  Tarquinius.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them 
were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear 
them  talking  together,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
the  messengers  of  Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  Publius  Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  their 
letter-,  and  10  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

After  this   there   was  a  strange  and   piteous  sight  to   behold.     Brutus  and 
Publius11  Bat  en  their  judgment-scats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  younir 

l  i    .    ,    J r  ,  ....  t,  iiii.  °      Hnw  Lucius  llrn'iin  iwt  in 

men  were  brought  before  them.   Then  Brutus  ba<h:  the  lictors  to  ■  »» 

hind  hi- own  two  ions,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others, 

and  them  with  reds,  according  to  the  law.     And  after  they  had  been 

11  Livy,  t  " Consoles inde oomitiis centui  oom* 

Vi  '  tuslive    mentariis  8er.  Tullii  creati  iunt.     Livy,  I.  40. 

till  the  battle  by  tbo  lake  Re^illus,  and  describes  M  Livy,  II.  2. 

him  as  killed  there.     W]  idiffcr,  »  Dionysius,  V.  2. 

I   have  generally  followed  Livy,  an  the  writer  "  Livy,  II.  8,4. 

of  '  i.  and  likely  to  give  the  "  Livy,  I  [. 

•ad  moel  p<  ■  rthem. 
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Bcoyurged,  the  lictors  Btruck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of 
their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred  from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grieving 
inwardly18  over  bis  children.  Then  they  marvelled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own  children  when 
they  had  been  false  to  their  country,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

"\\  hen"  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 
Hn  v, .„  people  of  Veii  and  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  of  the  Etruscans, 

to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  thev 
assembled  their  armies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within  the 
Roman  border.  Brutus  and  Publius  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  lienors  of  a  king 
around  him,  levelled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met 
him,  and  each  ran  his  spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both  fell 
dead.  Then  the  horsemen  on  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles, 
and  the  Yeientians  were  beaten,  but  the  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
wood  that  was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more20  has  fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etruscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war."  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year, 
!-•  he  had  avenged  Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,21  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself  ;  and  he  began 
HowFobiin.vaieriMWM  to  build  a  great  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Velia, 
Sfi!^iMi^&  which  looks  down  upon  the  Forum.22  This  made  the  people  say, 
"  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 
strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  live  with  his  guards,  and  oppress 
us."  But  lie  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to  them,  the 
lictors  who  walked  before  him  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that 
they  had  mistrusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Velia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no  strong- 
hold. And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law,23  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  might  slay  him.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  carry  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  they  should  judge  him.  When  these  laws  were 
ed,  all  men  said,  "Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good  :" 
and  he  w;is  called  Poplicola,  which  means,  "  the  people's  friend,"  from  that  day 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together24  in  their  centuries,  and  they  chose 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  strength  was  so  much 
gone,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  in  his  room  Marcus 
Horatius.23 

Now  Publius  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

■  Ein'mcnte  animopatrio  inter  publicsc  pcenao    Palatine,  up  which  the  Via  Sacra  passes.    Th« 
ministerram.    Liw,  ft  arch  of  Titus  is  on  the  Velian  Hill. 

■  Livy,  II.  6.  "  Livy,  II.  8. 

UCOTUm  in  acie;        M  Livy,  II.  8. 

rincere  beuo  Komanum.    Livy,  II.  7.  ^  The  treaty  with  Carthage  makes  M.  Hora- 

71  Livy,  II.  7.  tins  the  colleague  of  Brutus  :  another  proof  of 

n  It   u   the   rising   ground  just  under  the    the    irreooncilableness    of  the   common  story 

with  the  real  but  lost  history. 
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on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  which  king  Tarquinius  had  built ;  and 

„  ,,  ,  ,  r,,i  ,°t  ,        ,       t>    ,i        /••         1  f    Of  the  dedicating  of  th« 

the  lot  fell  to  Marcus,' to  the  great  discontent  01  the  mends  01  tempieon  the  capitoiby 

.  rt  ,  '  °  .  ,  •        .1  1     j»  '  ■  ,■  Maieus  Horatius. 

Pubhus. 5  So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication, 
and  had  his  hand  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set 
words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  him  that  his  son  was 
dead.  But  he  said,  "  Then  let  them  carry  him  out  and  bury  him ;"  and  he 
neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  gods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
to  their  honor.  So  Marcus  honored  the  gods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  when  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  were  not 
able  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  Clusium,27  a  city  in  How kIng  Porsenna  mad0 
the  farthest  part  of  Etruria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  be-  ^them  f^TK 
sought  Lars  Porsenna,28  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  So  Por-  kins  Tariuiniu*- 
senna  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on 
the  hill  Janiculum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and  he 
drove  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Romans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  ofthe  worthy  deed  of  ho- 
Codes,  stood  fast  upon  the  bridge,  and  faced  the  Etruscans;29  ratiu8 Coele8- 
two  others  then  resolved  to  stay  with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Romans,  who  had  fled 
over  the  river,  were  busy  in  cutting  away  the  bridge.  When  it  was  nearly  all 
cut  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
him  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  were 
cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river ;  and  while  the 
Etruscans  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  "  0  father30  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  bear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me."  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  river ;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  him,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound.31  For  this  the 
Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  drive  the  plough  round  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the   Romans  suffered  much 

from  hunger.     Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucius38  How  Cftiu8 Muciui  ^^ 

by  name,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  ^i' how  hKZT'hii 

the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.     So  he  crossed  the  own  hund  m  the  fire- 

river  and  made  his  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high 

place,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about  him ;  and 

tag  to  himself,  "This  must  be  king  Porsenna,"  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst 

crowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 

garment,  and  stabbed  him.      But  it  was  the  king's  scribe  whom  he  had  slain, 

who  was  the  king's  chief  oflicer  ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

it  i.-,  vain  to  attempt  to  write,  a  history  of  these 
events;  and  noneoan  doubt  that,  the  poetioal 

•  "I  like  "Iucuriio,1'  li  not  an  in<li-    story,  which  alone  I  am  wishing  t(>  preserve, 
vidua]  oame.  ink  ofthe  per-    was  that  given  by  livy. 

son.  like  iraf    Mioali  connects  it  with  the  Tea-  ■  "Acf              Qobihs,"  Livy,  II.  12. 

tonioword  "Lord."  buhr  doubts  whether  the  old  rtorj  called  him 

*  J, ivy,  11.  10.  by  any  other  name  than  Cain  .     tfudus.  be 
■  "Tiberini                                                 •  thinks,  was  a  later  addition:  because  the  Mucil 

anna  <t   bunc  milltem  propitio  Quinine  acci     ha<l  the  same  oognomen  or  Bcnvola:  and  he 
pin*."'     I.  ry,  II.  10.  it,  inconsistent,   beoausi  tne   Mudi 

M  Polybius  says  that  kdUed,  VI.  55.    were  plebeians. 
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and  the  guards  threatened91  him  with  sharp  torments,  unless  he  would  answer 
all  their  questions.  But  lie  said,  "  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  your  torments;" 
and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  there  on  the  altar, 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  mar- 
velled at  his  courage,  and  said,  "  Go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
more  than  me  ;  and  thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free."  But  Caius  answered,  "For  this  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of 
Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  first 
adventure  ;  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  you, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well."  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again 
into  the  city. 

Rut  king  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved,34  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of  peace, 
to  which  they  listened  gladly,  and  c;ave  up  the  land  beyond  the 

Of    Om  pa*M   made    be-  1   •     1      1        1   i  •        n  •  c  t        tt    • 

k&g  pcnmmm*    Liber,  which  had  been  won  in  former  times  irom  the  Veientians: 

thH   Romans:  and  of  tlio  -.  ..  .  -        _  ...    _        ,       .  -r>       •  i  i   •  1 

cu"itial"ru  of  tLe  maidcn  f  S'avc  Dac*  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.     Resides  this,  the 

Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace 
which  they  had  made.  Rut  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  Tiber,  that  Ckelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows,  and  fled  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Clcelia  spoke  to  the 
other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  the  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Clcelia  and  her  fellows  to  him, 
for  they  kept  their  faith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he  gave  her  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to  choose  whom  she  would ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free.  Then  the 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Cams,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Clcelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  king  Porsenna  led  away  his  army  home  in  peace. 

After  this  king  Porsenna35  made  war  against  the  Latins,  and  his  army  was 
rfow  Tarquinius  sought  beaten,  and  fled  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans  received  them  kindly, 
for  aid  fr«m  the  Latma.     an(j  ^QQ^  care  0f  those  w]j0  were  WOunded,  and  sent  them  back 

safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  this  the  king  gave  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  he  had  still  with  him,  and  also  the  land  which  they  had 
won  from  the  Veientians.  So  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsenna,  left  Clusium  and  went  to  Tusculum  of  the  Latins ; 
for  Mamilius  Octavius,  the  chief  of  the  Tusculans,  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  he  had  been  king  he  had  favored  them  rather  than  the  Romans. 
So  after  a  time  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  joined  together  and  made  Octavius 

Mamilius  their  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
Roman* rJi  i-atm'/,",  a"-  Now  Publius  Valerius  was  dead,  and  the  Romans  so  loved  and 

honored  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,36  near  the  hill 
Velia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also 
because  the  Romans37  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  he  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  in  times  past.  So  Aulus  Postumius  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  Khutius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen  ;  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the 
Latins  by  the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum  ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

™  Here  I  have  followed  l1  is  rather  than       M  Livy,  II.  18. 

Livy,  In  Livy's  story  HucilU  tells  I'or-  8&  Livy,  II.  14,  1.".. 

senna  in  reward  of  hu  generosity  no  more  than  M  Plntarch  in  l'ublicola,  23.    Livy,  II.  16. 

he  had   told   him  at  first  as  a  mere  vaunt  to  ""  Livy,  11.  18. 
frighten  him. 
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was  with  the  army  of  the  Latins,  and  his  son  and  all  the  houses  of  the  Tar- 
quinii :  for  this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  determine  whether  the 
Romans  should  be  ruled  over  by  king  Tarquinius,  or  whether  they  should  be  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wives,38  and  many  Latins 
who  had  married  wives  from  among  the  Romans.  So  before  the  How  the  Roman  women 
war  began,  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  ^XTblndTcame'home 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin  daughters  t0  Rome- 
with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except 
two,  remained  in  Rome  with  their  husbands  :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome 
more  than  their  husbands,  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus.39  There 
might  you  see  king  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  of the  ^at battle  by  the 
yet  mounted  on  his  horse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  lake  Re&iUu8- 
bravely  as  though  he  were  still  young.  There  was  his  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  band  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  whom  the  Romans  had  ban- 
ished for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  back  their 
country  by  their  swords,  and  to  become  again  the  royal  house,  to  give  a  king  to 
the  Romans.  There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tusculum,  the  leader  of  all  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that  he  would  make  Tarquinius  his  father  king  once  more  in 
Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  wars,  and  Tusculum 
should  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities,  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba.  And  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the 
Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  ^Ebutius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.  There 
also  was  Titus  Herminius,  who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius 
Codes,  on  the  day  wrhen  they  saved  Rome  from  king  Porsenna.  There  was 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake 
Regillus40  the  glorious  work  which  Publius  had  begun  in  Rome ;  for  Publius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  and  his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  men, 
and  now  they  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  So  at  the 
first  onset  king  Tarquinius  levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  Titus  ./Ebutius  spurred  his  horse  against  Octavius  Mamilius. 
But  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  in  his  side,  and 
hi>  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus 
and  Octavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Titus  struck  Octavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Octavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  his  arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon ;  but  Octavius  heeded  not 
his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  before  them ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from  their  country,  and  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win  back  both  that  day  through  the- 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

rl  hen  Maims  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  levelled  his  lance  and  rode  fiercely 

irquiniufl,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  How  two  horiem(n  ?» 

Tarquinii.      Hut  Titu,   dre*   back,  and   sheltered   himself  amidst  ^XJ^^Z^Z 

his   hand;   and   Marcus   rode   after  him  in  his  fury,  and   plunged    "rl1" 

mto  the  midst  of   the  enemy,  and  a   Latin    ran  his  lanCC  into  bifl  side   BJ  he  was 

rushing  on;  hut  his  horse  stayed  not  in  bifl  career  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him 

I  upon  the  ground.     Then  the  Romans  feared  jret  more,  and  the  Tarquinii 

ebarged  y<t  more  rehemently,  till  Aulus  the,  leader  of  (Ik-  Romans,  rode  up  with 

"  ' ••  ■  1.  ].  familiae  deoui  eje<  I  Ism  tutor* 

"  Livy,  II.  L'ivy,  II.  90. 

"Don  etiam  gloria  ■  ,  at  oajai 
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his  own  chosen  band;  and  he  bade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose 
faces  wore  towards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  Romans 
turned  from  their  flight,  and  Aulas  and  his  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  Anlus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux.41 the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that,  the  two  who  should  be  the  first  to  break  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  twro  horsemen  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  band,42  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beaut v  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  Octavius,  the 
leader  of  the  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquinii;  for  Titus  Hermin- 
ius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his  spear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one 
blow  ;  but  as  he  was  spoiling  him  of  his  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  javelin, 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  the  Tar- 
quinii were  beaten  down  and  slain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  them ; 
and  the  Latins  tied,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  give  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  imprinted4* 
on  the  hard  black  rock44  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever  made  ;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome45  that  the  armies  had  joined  battle,  and  as  the  day 
wore  away  all  men  longed  for  tidings.     And  the  sun  went  down, 

How  the  two  horsemen  1111,  i  .       .,        ?  1  ,     n  i 

speared  at  Rome  in  and  suddenly  there  were  seen  in  the  torum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 
tha\eIhTTaitTe  was  fairer  than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 
horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 
horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam.  They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small  deep  pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  battle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
and  asked  for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  from  the  forum,  and 
were  seen  no  more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
had  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
th«etwm  i,erott,  clstor  quished  their  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
mies' camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 
borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  to 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings  ;  for  he  said,  "  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies' 
camp  ;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 

tLm  Tuqrt.iM  ifni  and  all  the  sons  of  king  Tarquinius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Octavius 

w'ntruIo  ctm'J«!""anj  Mamilius,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.     Thus  king  Tarquinius  saw 

the  ruin  of  all  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone, 

utterly  without  hope.      So  he  went  to  Cuime,40  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he 

41   Livy,  II.  20.  under  La   Colonna,  Lahicum,  to  the  ordinary 

a  Dionysins,  VI.  18.  level  of  the  Campagna,  in  going  to  Borne.    Ci- 

Nutur.'t  Deorum,  III.  ">.  cero  speaks  of  the  mark  being  visible  "in  sili- 

41  The  lake  of  Regillns  is  now  a  stn.-ill  and  ee  ;"  and  silox  is  the  name  given  by  the  Roman 

i    pool   surrounded  by  eraterdike  banks,  writers  to  the  lava  and  basalt  of  the  neighbor- 

and  witn  mnch  lava  or  basalt  about  it.  situated  hood  ofBome. 

■ne  height  above  the  plain  on  the  right  hand  *  Dionysiua,  VI.  13. 

of  the  road  as  you  descend  from  the  high  ground  4fl  Livy,  II.  21. 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  Tarquinius  and  of  the  wicked  Tullia,  and  of  Sextus 
their  son,  were  visited  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

ROME  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE  MONARCHY— THE  DICTATORSHIP— THE  TRIB- 
UNES OF  THE  COMMONS. 


'H//£?j  fit  avipdv  tQv  apiffT(ov  iiti\i%avTts  biiiXlrjv  tovtohji  irtpi^iwjxsv  to  Kpdros'  iv  yap  6?)  tovtoici  ica) 
airot  h6jic^a. — Heeodot.  III.  81. 


Men  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is  imaginary. 
The  portraits  of  kins:  Fergus  and  his  successors  in  Holyrood  palace  „__  „         .       . 

r  o    #        O  J  p.,1  The  Roman  history  it 

were  an  attempt  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  names  01  the  sun  meager  and  uncer- 

r  O  i  ,        tain. 

early  Scotch  story  ;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little, 
to  labor  after  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
tion of  their  lives.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  early  history  of  Rome  ;  Romulus  and 
Numa  are  like  king  Fergus  ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of  Merton,  are  the  coun- 
terparts of  Servius  Tullius,  and  Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  names  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  living ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
completely,  made  up  by  invention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  upon  by  the  name  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in 
a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
life,  have  never  suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  features  of 
his  subject  than  they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  these 
rms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  after  a  time,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  Balliol's  portrait;  there  is 
in  both  cases  the  -arm:  deception.  I  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history  of  tho 
Roman  people;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tution-, and  for  the  rest,  to  be  contented  with  that  faint  outline  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  as  v>-a\. 

The  pari  of  the  expulsion  of  the,  last  king  of  Rome,  and  his  family  and 

ilv  be  (riven,  as  they  already  nave  been,  in  their  poeti- 
i.     n  \>\  no  means  follows  tint  none  of  them  arc  historical,  *"<»•■< '""■ 
hut  we  cannot  distinguish  what  are  so.     Bui  we  may  be  certain, 
whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Nlebuhr  think-,  or  not,  that  the 
tely  after  the  revolution  recovered  lomeofthei  1  which 

the  lasl  king  b  id  deprived  them  ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  commons 
their  ch  in  order,  that  is,  a  distinct  body  with  an  interna]  organization 
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of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordinary  civil  causes1 
when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  again  met  in  their  Com- 
pitalia  and  Paganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privilege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people  or  great  council  of  the  burghers,  so  a  commoner  might  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  said  also  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  commons  who  belonged  to  the  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen, 
were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  into  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Rome  ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  Roman  commons,  will  still  for  a  long  period  require  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  still  possessed  the  domin- 
ion enjoyed  by  their  king:  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 

Foreipn     relations     of  1  i  1  1  «  i  i  r  rn  • 

Roma.  Rupuireurihe  we  have  already  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  tar  as  lerracma. 

alliance  Willi  die   Lul-     -,lr.    1   •  -i  •     i  i  i 

in*.   The  termory  on   Within  twelve  years,  we  cannot  certainly  say  how  much  sooner, 

the    n^ht  bank  ot  the       .  ii  i  •     j  1  mi   •       •      ■         *i       •  it     mi 

Tiber  is  conquered  b>  these  were  all  become  independent.     This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we 

the  Ltruscans.  .  *  J  iit 

only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome  ol  an  able  and  absolute 
king,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Latins  may  have  held, 
as  we  are  told  of  the  Sabines2  in  this  very  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
longer,  and  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  all  covenants  between  La- 
tium and  Rome  had  become  null  and  void.  But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the 
Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etruscans  fell  upon 
Rome.  The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.  Rome  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.3  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  con- 
queror ;4  his  sovereignty  was  fully  acknowledged,5  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  iron6 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustained  before  Aricia;  for  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  attacked  Latium,  and  while  besieging  Aricia,  the 
united  force  of  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks7  of  Cumce,  succeeded  in  de- 

1  &Uai  rcpl  tu>v  ovp$o\ulijiv.    Dionysius,  V.  2.  "  Deditio"  meant  may  be  seen  by  the  form  pre 

5  Dionysius,  V.  40.  served  by  Livy,  I.  38. 

3  This  is  confessed  in  the  poetical  story  :  only  6  The  senate,  says  Dionysius,  V.  34,  voted  him 
it  is  added  that  Porsenna,  out  ol' admiration  for  an  ivory  throne,  a  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and 
the  Roman*,  gave  the  conquered  land  back  triumphal  robe.  These  very  same  honors  had 
again  to  them  after  the  war.  But  Niebuhr  has  been  voted,  according  to  the  same  writer,  to  the 
well  observed  that  the  Roman  local  tribes,  which  lioman  king  Tarquinius  Prisons  by  the  Etrus- 
were  thirty  in  number  in  the  days  of  Ser.  Tul-  cans,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy 
line,  appear  reduced  to  twenty  in  the  earliest  III.  62. 

mention  of  them  after  the  expulsion  ofTarquin-  8  Pliny,  XXXIV.  14.    In  fcederc  quod  expul- 

ius  ;  and  it  appears  from  theaccount  of  the  Vei-  sis  regibus  populo  Komano  dedit  Porsenna,  no- 

entian  war  oi  271,  thatthe  Roman  territory  could  minatim  comprehension  invenimus,  no  ferro 

ten  have  extended  much  beyond  the  hill  nisiinagricnlturauterentur.  Compare  1  Samuel 

Janieulum.  xiii.19, 20.     These;  passages  from  Tacitus  and 

4  Tacitus,  Histor.  111.72.     Sedem  Jovia  op-  Pliny  were  first  noticed  by  Beaufort  in  his  Essay 
tirni  rnaximi, — qnam  non  Porsenna  dediti  urbe,  on  tne  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  Roman  History 
Deque  Galli  caput,  tcmerarc  potuissent.     "What  7  Dionysius,  V.  36,  ctVII.  2-11. 
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stroying  their  army,  and  in  confining  their  power  to  their  own  side  of  the  Tiber.  Still, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  their  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  and  the  number  of  their  tribes,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  consequently 
lessened  by  one  third,  being  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the  banishment  of  the  last  king,  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  Relations  of  Rom. 
dominion  over  Latium.  A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh-  wkh  the  Sabinei- 
bors  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabines.  The  cities  of  the  Sabines  reached,  says  Varro, 
from  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  Rome,  that  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,8  either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  with  the  more  distant  Sabines  of  Reate,  and 
the  high  valley  of  the  Velinus,  our  history  has  yet  no  concern.  The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  from  Tiber  to  the  neighborhood  of  Narnia  was  a  natural 
division  between  those  Sabines  who  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  had  settled 
without  it,  in  the  lower  country  nearer  Rome.  These  last  were  the  Sabines  of 
Cures,9  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome,  of  Eretum,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No- 
mentum,  about  the  same  distance,  of  Collatia  and  Regillus,  southward  of  the  Anio, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Latium ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period,  these  same  Sabines 
possessed  Crustumerium,  Csenina,  Antemnse,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the  very 
hills  which  afterwards  made  up  the  city  of  Rome.  But  living  so  near  to  or  even 
in  the  mrdst  of  the  Latins,  these  more  lowland  Sabines  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latinized,  and  some  of  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,10  together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
king  of  Rome.  Perhaps  they  also  were  his  dependent  allies,  and,  like  the  Latins, 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome  immediately  after  his  expulsion.  At  any  rate, 
we  read  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  four  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attus  Clausus,1' 
a  citizen  of  Regillus,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  went  over  to  the  Romans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  gave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe, 
which  was  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  with  him,  and  obtained  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidense  and  Ficulea.  But  when  we  read 
of  the  lake  Regillus  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,12  and  when  we  also 
find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded 
the  great  alliance  with  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  lowland  Sabines  about  this  time  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  some  with  the  Latins,  being  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus 
Collatia,  Regillus,  and  Nomentum  fell  to  the  Latins;  and  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  Claudii  and  Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred 
the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  and  thus  removed  themselves  to  Rome;  while 
if  Niebuhr's  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Clau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  Crustumerhi,  and  other  Sa- 
bine cities  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Romans  :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  Rome  than  Eretum,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  wasnine- 
distant  from  it.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  ii  .->  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards 
northeast,  between  the  liber  and  the  Anio;  and  here  wen-  tli«'  lands  "I'the 
only  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  tie-  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 

-  hundred  itnd  twenty  y<  fter  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

1  I:  journey  in  one       10  A  fromthi    ;  I     .,  L46* 

attwohu  ;        01, and  in  an         "  Livy,  II.  16.     Dionyaiu  ,  \ 

.i:  hundred  uii'l  fifty  .-t:uli:i,  \  "    I. ivy,    II.   19.  "u<l   lAOUQl    RegilluIU   in 

1  Bam  d.   "  Antichi  Stabilimeuti  Italici,"  in    Tu     llano." 
the  "  Ann.'ili  i       .  pondonza        u  The  Dumber  of  tribei    continued   to   bi 


Annali  d<  Corri»pon 

.,"  Vol.  VI.  j'. 


Archeologica,"  Vol.  VI.  j>.  it  twenty  one  till  three yi  tha  Invasion  <>i 
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The  chronology  of  this  period  is  confessed  by  Livy14  to  be  one  mass  of  confu- 
sion ;  it  was  neither  agreed  when  the  pretended  battle  at  the  lake 

O'   the     ptvtendeil  re-  r  ^  ^  i  c       T 

i  ...  oi  :i,e  Mnaui  kt'ij-illus  was  ioui>ht,  nor  when  the  first  dictator  was  created  ;  and 

during  thu  period.  1 •         1         ta  •  •  it  i  l 

accordingly,  Dionysius  sets  botli  events  three  years  later  than  they 
are  placed  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  census,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic;  for  these  make  the 
number  o(  Roman  citizens  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,15  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred16  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.17  It  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  gave 
eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the  first  census 
of  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  this  amount  Dionysius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of 
the  census.  Now,  Nicbuhr  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as  unhistorical, 
but  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor's 
tables  are  to  be  believed  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  record 
of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might  just  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of 
Sp.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  five 
years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;18  and  then, 
although  Appius  emotes  this  number  as  applying  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
yet  the  return  of  the  census,  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual  tables  of  the  census, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  differ- 
ent families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,  different 
annalists  might  give  different  numbers,  as  they  also  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif- 
ferently ;  and  exaggeration  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty.  For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  include  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers in  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
can  be  devised.  For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
census  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  is  incredibly 
large ;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter- 
change of  citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  as  to 
have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  period  ? 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
monwealth, taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

J  Jut  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common* 
pro^M  of  wwm  wealth  is  the  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the  com- 
wn.M.jf.t  the  CO""™,,.,  mons  to  that  extreme  point  of  misery  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  tribuneship.  We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kin",  the  commons  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within  a  few 

O  -1*1  •  1 

rears  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired, 

the  Gauls,  when  four  new  ones  were  added,  rum  modo  sed  ctiarn  auctorum  digerero  pos- 
Livy,  VI.  '/. 

14  II.  '21.  Tanti  mores  implicant  temporum,  Jft  Dionysius,  V.  20. 
aliter  spud  alios  ordinatifl  Di&gistratibus,  ut  nee  10  Dionysius,  V.  75. 
qui  consoles  secundum  quosuam,  nee  quid  qno-  "  Dionysius,  V.  06. 
que  anno  aetum  sit,  in  tanti  vetustate  non  re-        ia  Dionysius,  V.  6. 
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not  to  the  assertion  of  political  equality  with  the  burghers,  but  merely  to  the  ob- 
taining protection  from  personal  injuries. 

The  specific  character  of  their  degradation  is  stated  to  have  been  this  :  that  there 
prevailed19  amonof  them  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  cases  to   , 

1  ,  ,     °    ,  ,.  ,,  ^     '        p  .,°.  ,  ,i  J's  particular  charao 

actual  ruin;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  ter,  that  they  became 
were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the  burghers  ;  that  the 
distress  continuing,  they  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  burghers,  wTere  treated  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  task-work,  and  often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task- 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  Ex- 
planations and  discussions  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materials  left  fof 
narrative  or  painting  ;  and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a  people,  where  our  means 
of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  little  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every 
step  to  be  defended  and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge  ;  no  man  can  step 
boldly  or  gracefully  while  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  population  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination  ;  but  such 
a  state  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter- 

The  causes  which  led 

runted  state  of  peace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  agriculture  alone.    The  to  this  state  of  debt. 

■n  •,  'iii  i         1     •  i  i        •  l  i        r  The   plundering-  invE.- 

Koman  territory  miiWit  be  marched  through  in  a  day  ;  and  after  v°™  of  the  ne.gnbor- 

i  i  p       l  p    i  p  tt\  •     '  i  •    i         ing- nations. 

the  overthrow  ot  the  powerful  government  of  larquimus,  which, 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
commons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
actually  to  a  large  extent  torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The  burghers 
suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater :  the  public  undivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suf- 
fered much  less  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  strongholds,  while  a  commoner's 
corn  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if  commerce  were  forbidden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  like  the  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 
on,  or  on  escaping  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  neighboring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner  Avould  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 

The  next  step  is  also  plain.     Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary  ;  and  where 
many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  Thei,!ffh  rate  of  inter, 
again  the  commons  became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  eit' 

while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
ommunity. 
h  a  State  of  tilings  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored  by  every  means 
OT  to  mitigate.     If  a  small  proprietor  found  himself  TbeMwitjoftbtta* 
ruin*  'I  ■  ion  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of  tf<w>l«w»l"wUtor' 

Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  all.  [fhe  were 
obliged  to  pled  on  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  serve  bis  creditor  with- 

out nope,  for  at  the  end  of  Beven  years,  at  the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  bis  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to 
b         litor,  la.'  the  right  Becured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 

It  at  any  time,  but  even  if  no!  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  his 

"  E  tony  of  tin:  old  oentorion,  In  Llvy,  M. 
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heirs  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  distress  be  degraded  for« 
ever  hum  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner.  Afar  different  fate  awaited  the 
plebeian  landowner  at  Home.  When  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which 
he  could  not  pay,  his  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a  nexum,20  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was  said  to  be  "nexus."  When 
the  dav  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it; 
and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  addietus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  father's 
property,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
ami  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  by 
his  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate 
still  more  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring 
him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given 
over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  corn  daily.  If  he  still  could  not, 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during 
sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  into  Etruria,  where  there  was 
as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  lan- 
guage. Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces  ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  oft'  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,2'  he  incurred  no  penalty. 

Aulus  Gellius,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  declares  that  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  had 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  particular  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  third  century  of  Rome  ?  and  when  we  are  told  generally 
that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity*  can  we 
dcubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  Shylock  and  Front  de  Bceuf 
of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
against  an  obnoxius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of  the  law  ? 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  horrible  law  was  continued  in  the  twelve 
tables,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  made  part  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  insolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  Gellius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans  had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  breach  of  faith,  or  a  failure  in  performing 
engagements,  whether  in  private  matters  or  in  public.     It  explains  also  the  long 

20  For  this  explanation  of  the  term  "Nexus,"  lock  had  in  his  bond  omitted  to  insert.     "Si 

see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  601,  Bt  seqq.  Ed.  2.  plus  minusve  sccuerunt,  se  fraudc  esto"  ("  se" 

31  E  Extract!  from  the  law  of  the  XII.  is  the  old  form  for  "sine").     Besides,  the  last 

tablet  in  A.  QelEna,  XX.  1.  §  45,  ct  seem.  Some  penalty,  reserved  for  him  who  continued  obsti- 

modern  writers  have  Imagined  that  the  words  natc,  was  likely  to  be  atrocious  in  its  severity. 

"pertee  secanto"  were  to  t>e  understood  of  a  What  do  we  think  of  the  "peine  forte  et  dure" 

division  of  the  debtor's  property,  and  not  of  his  denounced  by  the  English  law  against  a  prisoner 

on.     Bnt  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the  who  refused  to  plead?  a  penalty  not  repealed  till 

following  provision  alone  refutes  such  a  notion;  the   middle  of  the  last  century,  and  quite  as 

a  provision  giving  to  the  creditor  that  very  se-  eruel  as  that  of  the  law  of  the  All.  tables,  and 

curity  in  the  infliction  of  his  cruelty,  which  Shy-  not  less  unjust. 
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patience  of  the  commons  under  their  distress,  and,  when  at  last  it  became  too 
grievous  to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedying  it.  Severity 
against  a  careless  or  fraudulent  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just ;  they  only 
desired  protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty,  and  this 
object  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the  trib- 
une's power  of  protection  enabled  him  to  interpose  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate, 
while  he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis 
honest. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  for  the  political  degrada* 
tion  of  the  commons,  and  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Servius  ss 

Tullius.    The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  commons  ie«i  to  their 

1  -Jx  L  1  J'    x  uii.  •         weakness  politically. 

arms  :  how,  amidst  such  general  distress,  could  the  commons  again 
provide  themselves  with  the  full  arms  of  the  phalanx ;  or  how  could  they  afford 
leisure  for  that  frequent  training  and  practice  in  warlike  exercises,  which  were 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  ?  It  may  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  after  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  it  clearly  never  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
manifest,  that  if  the  heavy- armed  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  the 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  had 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  commons,  the  commons  and  not  the  burghers  would 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Rome ;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  of  curiae  would  have  been  abolished,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.  The  comitia  of  the 
tribes  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for  where  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  six  ?  Whereas  the  very  contrary  to  all  this  actually  happened  : 
the  commons  remained  for  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  government ; 
the  curias  retained  all  their  power ;  the  comitia  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  commons,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant ;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  we  can  trace  any  details  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  we 
find  them  in  great  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  original  constitution  almost  vanished. 

But  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly  in  which  the  commons  were 
all-powerful.  We  are  expressly  told22  that  the  burghers' clients  influence  exercised  by 
voted  in  these  centuries  ;  and  these  were,  probably,  become  a  more  Sd^Lm™  SHa 
wealthy  and  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  com,t,ao1  centuries, 
became  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable.  If  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
mons had  lost  their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  property  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  their  own,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  many  who  would 
voluntarily  become  clients,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.  What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  comparison  of  what  they  gained ; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personally 
dependent  on  their  patron  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  follow  any  retail 
trade  or  manufacture  ;  they  retained  their  votes  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and 
by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all  the  Bufferings  which  were 
lot  of  the  insolvent  commoner.  For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  protection, 
tccounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary  :  and  thus 
ire  read  of  patrons  granting  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  irere  yet,  under  present  circumstances,  a  Ear  more  enviable  posses- 
sion than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numei  they  would  also,  from  the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 

and  a  greater  Dumber  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher  clai 
srhilst  the  commons,  on  th  •  other  hand,  irere  continually  sinking  to  the  lower. 

M  Uvy,  II.  64.  ilaribui  oomitiii  noluit.     Pti  pstittj  aUentesqua 

putruni  00a   lllef  creuli. 
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Yet,  amidst  the  general  distress  of  the  commons,  we  meet  with  an  extraordi- 
nary statement  in  one  of  the  speeches23  in  Dionysius,  that  more  than 

Separation  ofthf  rich-  -  ,        ,    ,        *  •         i      •  J  r  ,,  .      r 

rr  eommom  from  tt.e  tour  hundred  persons  had  been  raised  in  one  year  from  the  niian- 

lieir  order.  ,  i  .  «     ,      ,  "     ,   .  _.    . 

try  to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealth.     -This,  strange 

as  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable,  and  full  of  instruction.  When  money  bore  so  high 
a  rate  i>(  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress, whilst  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  to  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  losing  every  thing. 
It  was,  then,  the  interest  of  the  burghers  to  separate,  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  the  honors  of  political  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  riches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
vice rendered  the  organization  of  the  phalanx  more  and  more  impracticable,  and 
thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, their  old  superiority ;  for  that  the  burghers  in  these  times  did  sometimes 
serve  on  foot,24  although  generally  they  fought  en  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  story  of  L.  Tarquitius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  forced  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Caius  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Fabii  who  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  the  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback; 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  not  better  organized  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue?  of  the  battle. 

Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
burghers  or  patricians  possessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state. 
omct  an  exclusive  For,  mixed  as  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
and  although  the  burghers  through  their  clients  exercised  no  small 
control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with  much  power.  In 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  number  of  pa- 
trician or  burgher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election  it  remained  for  the 
burghers  in  their  great  council  in  the  curiae  to  ratify  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected,  "  the  Imperium  ;"  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  commonwealth,  the  consuls 
were  their  own  law.  No  doubt  the  burghers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  all 
great  points,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment  before  the  curios,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  consuls'  judgments  was 
the  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  within  ten  years  of  the  first  institution  of  the  con- 
suls, the  burghers  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  single  magistrate 

A    D   C  253.  A.  C  4'*i.  .  ~    ..  *  "  ^ 

inWui'ionoftiiecj.cIa-  with  powers  still  more  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sov- 

gnty  of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  check  to  which  the 

kings  of  Rome  had   been  subjected.     The  Master  of  the  people,25  that  is,  of  the 

■  That  of  If.  Valeria.-,  oil  resigning  his  die-  foot,  are  given  by  Dionysius,  VI.  33,  and  VIII. 

tatorship  in  the  year  200.     See  Dionysius,  VI.  67,  and  by  Livy,  II.  05.  III.  62.  IV.  38. 

43-4.").  "  "  M agister  populi."     See  Varro,  dc  Ling. 

"  Instances  of  battles  won   by  the  cavalry,  Lat.  V.  82.   Ed.   Mullcr,  ct  Festus  in  "  optima 

when  they  had  left  their  horses  and  fought  on  lex." 
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burghers,  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  the  Dictator,  was  appointed,  it  is  true, 
for  six  months  only ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be  arraigned,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted during  its  continuance.  But  whilst  he  retained  his  office  he  was  as  abso- 
lute within  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  consuls  were  without  them  ;  neither  com- 
moners nor  burghers  had  any  right  to  appeal  from  his  sentence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  enjoyed  this  protection  in  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  This  last  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  rather  than 
against  the  commons ;  and  gives  a  probability  to  that  tradition26  which  Livy 
slighted,  namely,  that  the  consuls  who  were  for  the  first  time  superseded  by  "the 
Master  of  the  burghers,"  were  inclined  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed  :  and  if  a  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mons, were  known  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it  is  very  intel- 
ligible that  the  majority  of  the  burghers  should  have  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
actual  government,  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who  might  summarily  punish  all  cob» 
spirators,  of  whatever  rank,  whether  belonging  to  the  commons  or  to  the  burghers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  appointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice.27  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared  dic- 
tator from  the  senate ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the  great  council  of  the  curiae.  The  dictator 
must  previously  have  held  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state,28  that  is,  he  must 
have  been  praetor,  the  old  title  of  the  consuls.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powers 
of  the  original  praetors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  praetors  of  the  later 
constitution,  any  man  who  had  been  praetor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  consul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  ap- 
pointed the  Master  of  the  knights  or  horsemen.  In  later  times  this  The  Masler  of  th, 
officer  was  always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it  k,,i"htsor h°r*emen. 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  every  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers  ;  but  his  own 
authority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  the  commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal ;  Varro  says  that  his  power  was  supreme29  over  the  knights  and 
over  the  accensi ;  but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection  to  the  ca-  secession  of  the  com- 
pricious  cruelty  of  tV.c  burghers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  §S?«,£fiS«Sffi 

be  no  longer.     The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  men'tofth* »«»»»«»•• 
uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  ii  remarkable!  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory;  they  desired  to 
roe  from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it.     It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were 
left  m  Rome  gathered   together"  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
their  order,  and  "-.cupied  the  hill  as  a  fortress;  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
f.  efficient  pari  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  field  as  sol- 
die]  ted  then*  generals,  and  marched  off  to  a  bill*1  beyond  the  A.nioj  that 
l  the  limits  of  the  .V'<  r  Romanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the 

b  (consoles),  id  equittun,  quodsmnmapoi 

traditor,   parom  creditum  sit.  hujua  in  equib                           Varro,  de  L.  L., 

J-'-.  V.  82.   Ed.  Muller. 

77  I                                   »uhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  591,  *  "Piao  auctor  est  in  A.ventlnum  seoessio- 

iq.  nem  factaxn."     1                               CSoero,  <lo 

w  '  1                                                       'I  bi  .  R(  '  ibli<  I    11.      .  and  Ballu  I     1       m.  lli«tor. 

:  the  time,  would  have  been  I.  8. 

"pTa  u  "Trans Anienemamnen                yt1LH 
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burghers,  but  within  the  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  newly 
created  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Crustuminian."  Here  they  established  them- 
selves, and  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Koine,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  original  possessors,  the 
burghers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  burghers  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons,  as  the 
ptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  the  commons  thought 
of  gaining  political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required33 
a  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  to  the  power 
of  their  creditors  :  and,  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two34  of  their  own  body 
acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors  ;  and  to  make  this  protection 
effectual,  the  persons  of  those  who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods ;  whosoever  harmed  them  was 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  To  these 
terms  the  burghers  agreed  ;  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  business 
it  should  he  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the 
consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  cred- 
itor, if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  officers 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne 
before  :  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe-masters  ;  but  instead  of  being  merely 
the  officers  of  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  large, 
and  their  power,  as  protectors  in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  towards 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  and  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number  of  the  tribunes  was,  probably,  suggested  by  that  of  the 
consuls  ;3S  there  were  to  be  twro  chief  officers  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  of 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to,  the  commons  returned  to 
Rome.  The  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Romans  what  Runnymede  is  to  Englishmen:  the  top  of  the  hill8*  was  left 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  from 
their  fear  ;  because  the  commons  had  fled  thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  return- 
ing in  safely.     So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

n  Hence  Varro  calls  it  "  secessio  Crustunie-  and  forwards;  and  it  may  Lave  been  raised  to 

rina,'1  de  L.  L.,  V.  81.   I'M.  Muller.  leu  in  the  year  261,  when  Sp.  Cassius  was  con- 

u  Dionysius,  VI.  88  S'j.  sul,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  original  num- 

**  '  the  number  given  by  Piso  (Livy,  ber,  when  his  popular  measures  were  repealed 

II.  58),  and  bj  Cicero,  Fragm.  proCorneho,  2:;.  or  set  aside  by  the  opposite  party.    With  regard 

Ed.  Nobb.,  ei  de  Bepublicd,  II.  84.     '-Two,"  to  the  curiae,  I  agree  with  Niebuhr,  that  theii 

Livy  and  Dionysius,  were  origin-  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  must 

ally  created,  and  then  (lire.;  more  were  added  to  have  been  rather  a  confirmation  or  rejection  of 

the  number  Immediately.    According  to  Piso,  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  than  an  original  clec- 

thcre  were  only  two  for  the  first  twenty-three  tion.    This  the  curiae  would  claim  at  every  elec- 

Publilian  law  they  became  five,  tion  made  by  the  centuries ;  and  it  was  the  ob- 

FOUI  this,  in  207,  the  number,     jeet  of  the  l'ublilian  law  to  get  rid  of  this  claim, 

according  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  was  raised  to  amongst  other  advantages,  by  transferring  the 

I'm.   (Livy,  III.  80.    Dion^           "       ButCice-  appointment  to  the  comitia  or  the  tribes. 

r .,  in  his  speech  for  the  tribune  Cornelius,  says  ■  Or,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  by  the  number  of 

that  ten  were  chosen  in  the  very  next,  year  after  tribes,  at  this  time  reduced  to  twenty-one,  so 

n  of  the  office,  and  chosen  by  t  hat,  each  decury  of  tribes  should  have  one  trib- 

the  comitia  curiata.     So  great  are  the  varieties  one  of  its  own.     But  the  odd  number,  twenty- 

in  the  traditions  of  the                        ibly,  how-  one,  may  seem  to  make;  against  this  supposition. 

,  the  number  really  was  altered  backwards  "  Dionysius,  VI.  90. 
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Thus  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  nation  was  prevented  ;  the  commons  had 
o-ained  protection ;  their  rights  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recognized  ; 
their  oppressions  were  abated ;  better  times  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  condition,  to  become 
citizens  and  burghers  of  Rome  in  the  fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  the  old 
burghers  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

6FUKIUS    CASSIUS— THE   LEAGUE  WITH  THE   LATINS   AND    HEENICANS— THE 

AGEAEIAN  LAW.— A.  U.  C.  261-269. 


11  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious. 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  bath  Csesar  answered  it." 

Oi  irpooT&rai  rov  Sfinov,  ore  ■KoXtya.Kol  yhoivro,  rvpavvi&i  iireriSevTo '  irdvres  St  rovro  ISpwv  iiri  to$ 
irjftov  irt<JTtv$ivTcs,  ij  Si  irians  rjv  >';  aitix^tia  h  np°S  T0"S  TrAouciovj. — ARISTOT.  Politic.  V.  5. 


Brutus  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so 
busy  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  attempted  tyranny. 
This  was  Spurius  Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  known  as  the  author  of  tlnee  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  great- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship,  in  his 
third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hernicans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

I.  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Rome.  We  know  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  u  with  the  ^ 
they  must  have  become  independent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  ins- 
may  have  aided  the  Tarquinii  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  effect  their  restoration. 
Hut  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered :  this  only  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  2G1,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  old 
national  Dumber  of  thirty  cities,  concluded  a  league  with  Rome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
brazen  pillar1  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
i  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  Latin  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  It,  may  be  that  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  L  gainst  their  own  commonsj  and  that  the  fear  of  this  union 

led  the  the  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 

beir  adversaries  ;  but  there  was  another  cause  for  the  alliance,  no 
natural,  in  the  common  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and   Latium 
from  th<  ins;  power  of  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Oscan,  or  A-usonian, 

nations  ol  the  &quians  and  the  Volscians. 

The  thi  .  which  at  this  time  formed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 

>r>,  pro  Balbo, 
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A.r  r   feag™  with  Rome,  were   these:*  Ardea,  Aricia,  Bo, illae,  B*iW 

cw  .,:;:;  lu,n-  Corniculum,  Carventum,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Corbio,  Corn,  For- 

tuna  or  Foretii,  Gabii,  Laurentum,  Lanuvium,  Lavinium,  Lavici, 

Nomentum,  Norba,  Prseneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 

Tellena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum,  Velitrae.     The  situation  of  several' 

these  places  is  unknown;  still  the  list  clearly  shows  to  how  short  a  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time  extended,  and  how  little  was 
n  i  lined  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome.  Between 
ties  Latin  confederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  concluded  a  perpetual  league:3 
"There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  long-  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place 

ive  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below  the  heaven:  they  shall  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms 
shall  be  shared  equally  between  them.  Private  causes  shall  be  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  city  where  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place."     Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 

the  Roman  and  Latin  armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  should  one  year4  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  Latin  :  and  to  this  league  nothing 
was  to  be  added,  and  nothing  taken  away,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

IL  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spurius  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,5 
a.  i  .go.  concluded  a  similar  league  with  the  cities  of  the  Hernicans.     The 

Hernicans  were  a  Sabine,  not  a  Latin  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chiefly  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Apennines  at  Prceneste, 
and  running  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  last  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Anagnia, 
Verulae,  Alatrium,  and  Ferentinum,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  They, 
like  the  Latins,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius  ; 
they,  too,  had  broken  off  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  now  renewed  it  on  more  equal  terms  for  mutual  protection  against 
the_  ^quians  and  Yolscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  ^Equians  on  the  north,  and  the  Volscians 
on  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the  opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed  under  the   citadel  of  Prceneste. 


-„  may  be  that  after  the  Hernicans  joined 
larkablc.  "Cincius  ait,  Albanoa  the  alliance,  the  Bomans  had  the  command  only 
rerum  potitoa  usque  ad  Tullum  regem:  Alba  once  in  three  rears.  But  as  the  Latin  states 
deinde  curat*  usque  ad  J'.  Deciura  Murom  cos.  were  considered  as  foriniiiL'  one  people,  and  the 
P0?™04  J-;/  I  utina,  quod  est  Bomans  another,  it  is  most  likely  that  so  long 
sub  •  ;,  consulere  solitos,  k  imperi-  asthe  alliance  subsisted  between  these  two  par- 
urn  communi  consilio  administrare.  itaque  quo  ties  only,  the  command  shifted  from  the  one  to 
annoJ            i  imperal                    citum  mit-  the  other  year  by  year. 

jussu  nominis  Latini,  complures  B  DionyBius,  VI II.  69.    T«5  ™d?  'Eovikos  Ifa 

lente  auspicus  Ope-  My«»'  b^oXoyai'    alrat   <5'    fjaav    AvnypaAoi     T&9 

un  dare  solitos.     1.                              at,  mili-  nobs  Aarlvovs  ytvopivuv.  Amongst  other  clauses, 

communi  Latio  mit  erefore,  of  the  treaty  was  one  which  secured  to 

ilium  quemavea  addixerant  pra               lutare  the  Hernicans  their  equal  share  of  all  lands  con- 


represented  the  Hernicans  as  bein#  depn, 
llis  statement,  which  bears  on  the  hue  of  it  a  by  the  treaty  of  two-thirds  of  their  own  land, 
character  oi  authenticity,  is  quite  in  agreement  '*Cnm  Hernicis  fodus  ictum,  agri  partes  duse 
with  what  Dionysius  reports  of  the  treaty  itself,     ademta;."     Livy,  11.  4]. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  obtain  the  willing  aid  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  people,  whose  position  enabled  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
Volscians,  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from  their  mountains  upon  the  plain 
of  Latium  or  the  hills  of  Alba. 

Thus  by  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had,  so  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  importance  of  these  two 
Roman  power  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  reorganized  treHUe3- 
that  confederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Rome  had  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm  of 
the  great  Volscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium.  It  happened  of  necessity  that 
the  Latins,  from  their  position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  these  attacks :  Rome  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered :  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Yolscians,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
Latium,  might  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins  ;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  con- 
federacy, after  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings,  sp.cassms  proposes  an 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  as,arian  law- 
the  state  within  ;  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who,  as  citizens,  claimed  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  this  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beggary. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kings  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king  ;  and 
it  is  but  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
their  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  any  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  t^  true  character  of 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twenty-four  iSSfpw^X*^ 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  buhr" 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  the  subject;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  all  our 
researches  into  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Cassius.  ' 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  of  tb0  public  or  de_ 
territory  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  SS"  ^SiSw^iSi; 
for  public  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  "»J  it8  occ-'p»tio"- 
the  citizens,  lint  it  would  almost  always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  Avas  left 
unenclosed  ;  the  complete,  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
•  till  a  late  period.  The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as 
and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had 
turned  oul  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  inca- 
pable of  duj  ing  land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  docks  and  herds. 
But  \\1.  was  gained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it*  already  in 

ivation  were  tOO  valuable  to  he  given  up  to  pashire  ;  while,  on  (he  Other  hand, 

if  they  were  divided,  (he  division  could  only  follow  the  genera]   rule,  and  allot 
qua]  portion  to  every  citizen.     En  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 

Rome,  and  doubtleSI  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  luch 

lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  .state 

the  title  oi  tic-  pro     1        an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor 

of  the  land,  and    the  individual  merely  the.  OCCUpier.       With  regard    to  the  slat., 
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the  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  at  will  ;  but  with  respect  to  other  citizens,  he 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the  land  which  he  occupied 
either  for  a  term  o(  years  or  forever,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
rortion.  ,.f  it  m  admission  of  new  citizens.  They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of 
grata*  to mw (Minn  freehold  land,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  a  citizen's  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  only  be  found  by  a  division  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens6  was  followed  by  a 
call  for  a  division  of  the  public  land  ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  old  citizens,7  as  an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state's 
claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor;  and  the  land  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possession, 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  freehold. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  its  characteristic  partiality  to 
The  occ(![.ier*  of  n.o  individual  and  existing  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
w«"S-,"i'!;!  £  it  did  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
insure  of  the  sute.  occupier  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier,8  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
accordingly,  most  of  the  kings  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  public  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it9  while   it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ;  while  the  old  burghers,  who 

8  Ktovrlvoi— iro\ira<;  re  iitcypd^avTo  TroAAoirj,  kui  possidcret,1'  was  understood  by  every  Roman 
b  firjfioi  ti)v  yrjv  lne.v6a  dvaSdoaoQai.  Thucyd.  V.  4.  without  the  addition  of  the  word  "publici"  to 
So,  again,  when  the  Cyrcna\ans  in  Africa  "  agri,"  because  the  word  "  possidere"  could 
wished  to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  not  in  a  legal  sense  apply  to  private  property, 
they  invited  over  any  Greek  that  chose  to  come,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  common  lan- 
holding  out  the  temptation  of  an  allotment  of  guagc  it  is  often  found  in  that  signification. 
land.     Herodotus,  IV.  15'J.  8  This  was  because  the  plebs  was  not  yet  con- 

7  Hence  it  was  ■  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  Bidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  populus:  tiT/pos  and 
every  member  of  the  court  ofHelisea  at  Athens,  irSXts  were  still  carefully  distinguished,  and  the 
that  he  would  allow  no  division  of  the  land  of  state,  or  people,  or  burghers,  claimed  the  ex- 
the  Athenians  (Demosthen.  Timocrat.  p.  74fi) ;  elusive  administration  of  what  maybe  called 
by  which  it  was  not  meant  that  there  was  any  the  corporate  property  of  the  state.  Those  who 
dream  of  a  division  of  the  private  property  of  are  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  colleges 
Athenian  citizens,  but  of  the  public  land  of  the  of  the  English  universities  will  recollect  the 
commonwealth,   which    being   beneficially   en-  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  regard  to 

!  by  the  existing  citizens,  conld  not,  with-  fines.  Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  the  ad- 
out  lose  to  them,  \><-  allotted  out  to  furnish  free-  ministration  of  the  college  property  belong  ex- 
hold  properties,  rAJJpoi ,  for  any  citizens  newly  clusively  to  the  ruling  part  of  the  society:  the 
admitted  to  the  frsnchj  fellows  engross  the  fines  to  themselves,  just  as 

8  I  have  used  the  words  "occupation"  and  the  burghers  at  Kome  enjoyed  the  exclusive 

ipier,"    rather   than    "possession"    and  right  of  occupying  the  public  land.^   But  the 

"  possessor."  to  express  the  Latin  terms  " pos-  rente  of  college  lands  are  divided  in  certain 

o"  and  ;-  ti    English  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fellows  and  schol- 

word  "  po  "  is  often  used  to  denote  what  ars,  the  populus  and  plebs  of  the  society.  _  And 

is  a  man's  own  property,  whereas  it  was  an  es-  a  law   which    should   prohibit  the  practice  of 

senfial   part  of  the  definition  of  "j  >,"  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  col- 

that  it  could  relate  only  to  what  was  not  a  man's  lege  property,  and  should  order  the  land  to  be 

own  property.     Hence  the  danse  in  theLicin-  let  at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 

ian  law,  "  2nc  qnil  plus  quingenta  jugera  agri  scholars  their  due  share  in  all  the  benefits  aria- 
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enjoyed  exclusively  the  right  of  occupation  with  regard  to  the  undivided  public 
land,  had  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already 
enjoyed  from  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  land  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  long  as  it  was  undivided, 
and  became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  An  ftgrariftn  law  WM 
period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  loss  of  territory  on  the  right  f^oTfi^  £ 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  those  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  tory' 
general  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  ;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre- 
cedent no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  as 
the  buro-hers  who  occupied  this  land  had  even  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reser- 
vation to  them  of  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  the  public  land  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  fresh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
nation,  united  and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  law10  for  the  division  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  public  land,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  SpnrinB  CaMiu,  pm. 
the  remainder,  he  intended  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the  S^iy  ^ppoT^'Vy 
tithe,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  the  burshers- 
thus  gained  to  paying  the  commons,  whenever  they  were  called  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  he  been  king  he  could  have  carried  the  measure  without  difficulty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested  with  the  same  glory  which 
rendered  sacred  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
Proculus  Virginius,11  headed  the  aristocracy  in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning 
the  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  were 
represented  as  derogating  from  the  old  supremacy  of  Rome  ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  national  pride  even  of  the  commons  against  him,  as,  four  centuries  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  his  law  was  so  strong,  that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment, 
and  consented  to  pass  it.12     They  followed  the  constant  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 

Ing  out  of  the  college  property,  would  give  no  been  that  the  law  was  passed,  and  its  execution 
bad  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  an  agra-  fraudulently  evaded  ;  and  that  the  tribunes  do- 
rian law  at  Koine.  manded  no  more  than  the  due  execution  of  an 
10  I  have  here  followed  Niebuhr  (Vol.  II.  188,  existing  law.  And  he  supposes  that  the  words 
2d  ed.)  in  assuming  as  the  original  proposal  of  of  Dionysius,  tovto  rb  66^fia  tU  rdv  fyftov  tioevcx- 
represented   in  Dionysius  as  0£v,  t6v  tc  Kdaoiov  ezavac  ttjs  Srjuayuyius  kiu  ti)v 


which  the  senate  assented.     Dionysius,  VIII.  pairipio  irpotXQciv,  VIII.  70,  are  taken  from  some 

7">,  7»;.  Roman  annalist,  who  by  the  words  "ad  populum 

11  Livy,  11.41.     This  was  the  great  quarrel  latum"  meant  the  old  populus,  the  assembly  ol 

the  nobles  and  the  commons  in  Castile,  the  burghers  in  their  curia.    At  any  rate,  the 

The  commons  complained  that  the  crown  do-  words  us  riv  Sltftov  ttnvtx^w  seem  to  imply  more 

mains  had  been  so  granted  away  to  the  nobles,  than  the  mere  communicating  to  the  people 

that.  no  !  )  were  exempt  from  tax-  the  knowledge  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.    They 

■  imona  were  obliged  to  defray  all  must,  apparently  signify  that  the  decree  of  the 

the  .  of  the  public  service  at  their  own  senate,  as  a  npoflauXtviia,  was  submitted  to  the 

And  it  was  the  commons1  insisl  people  for  Its  acceptance  and  ratification ;  and 

ould  give  up  the  domains  this  " people"  must  have  been  the  burghers  in 

Ml  tlv  public  property,  which  deter-  their  curia;,  and  by  its  being  stated  that  the 

mined  tl  art  with  the  crown,  bringing  the  mea  are  before  the  people  put  ai 

m  the  fa:  unmona  in  the  reign  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely  be  • 

V  n  and  SrOlker  oeived  that  the  mi  oot  rejected,  but 

'n  ol.  I.  p,  ed.     forth'-  nrords,  itfipttv  <<\  ri>  Jl/w,  as 

bnnr,  Vol.  II.  p.  L96.    De  signifying  "  to  submit  a  rm  the  people 

that  as  the  tribunes,  before  the  Publilian  laws,  for  their  confirmation  ofit,"il  can  bardh  be 

had   oo  power  •  ting  any  legislativi  ary  to  quote!  .  r#l|  (vyyttn^' 

ore,  and  r  their  agitating  the  {vyvpAd/avrat  yv^fiv  JaLvtyxuv  U  rbv  hi^uv.    Thu- 

?r  cya.  vin. 
ram  the  death                            •  i.  mo  it  I 
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to  Beparate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  momentary 
ignatiori  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destroying 
the  latter,  that  so  when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  may 
;  from  its  hands  that  concession  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 
When,  therefore,  the  Near  was  over,  and  Spurius  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
■  ouuiw  u  in.-  the.  burghers  knew  that  their  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived. 
Ser.  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius13  were  the  new  consuls  ;  Kaaso 
Fabius,  the  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 
itors of  blood,  quaestores  parricidii,  who,  as  they  tried  all  capital  offences  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at  once  before  those  supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  his 
themselves.     Cassius  was  charged  with  a  treasonable  attempt  to  make  him- 
self king,  and  the  burghers,  assembled  in  their  curia),  found  him  guilty.     He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agi's  and  of  Marino  Falieri ;  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground 
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— Tiiccvi).  VIII.  66. 

11  Los  abus  rlcens  avaient  brave  la  force  ct  dopasse  la  prcvoyance  des  ancienncs  lois:  il  fallait 
des  garanties  nouvelles,  explicates,  revetucs  dc  la  sanction  du  parlement  tout  enticr.  C't'tait  ne 
rion  faire  <|iie  de  renonveler  vaguement  des  promesses  tant  de  fois  violees,  des  statuts  si  long- 
temps  oubli^S." — Guizot,  Revolution  d'Anglctcrre,  Livrc  I.  p.  45. 


The  release  of  all  existing  debts  by  the  covenant  concluded  at  the  Sacred  Hill, 

and  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  en- 

tki  mtanve  nppnt-  forcement  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come, 

had  relieved  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme  of  personal 

degradation  and  misery.     But  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 

advances  ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

burghers  ;  and  their  choice  of  consuls,  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 

further  limited  to  such  candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  order.     Even 

this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers ;  the  death  of  Spurius  Cassius  enabled 

them  to  dare  any  usurpation  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  needed  a  more  ab- 

Bolute  power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  in  consenting  to 

uian  law.     Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect1  the  consuls  themselves, 

"  livy.  If-  41.  at  ion  then  made  in  the  constitution.     And  Zo- 

1  Bee  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  802,  et  seqq.  Dio-  oaras.  who  copies  Dion  Cassius,  says  expressly 

it  arid  Livy  both  ascribe  the  election  of  that  the  commons,  in  the  year  273,  insisted  on 

liua  and  Pacini  to  the  influence  of  the  pa-  electing  one.  of  the  consuls,  for  at  that  time  both 

triciana;  but  Dionysius  (VIII.  88)  further  noti-  were  chosen  by  the  patricians.    It  seems,  thcre- 

•  ieiT  coming  into  office  ai  a  marked  period  fore,  probable  that  the  period  from  270  to  273 

in  the  Roman  history,  and  mention!  the  date,  wae  marked,  by  a  decided  usurpation  on  the  part 

and  the  name  of  the  archen  at  Athens  for  that  of  the  burghers,  and  that  during  that  time  they 

year  ;  ai  if  there  had  been  so  ue  important  alter-  alone  elected  both  consuls. 
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and  only  to  require  the  confirmation  of  them  by  the  centuries ;  a  form  which 
would  be  as  unessential  as  the  crowd's  acceptance  of  the  king  at  an  English  cor- 
onation, inasmuch  as  it  was  alwa}^s  by  the  vote  of  the  burgJiers  in  their  curiae 
that  the  imperium  or  sovereignty  was  conferred  ;  and  when  a  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  this,  it  mo.ttered  little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.  In  this  manner  were  Lucius  ^Emilius,  and  Kaeso  Fabius, 
the  prosecutor  of  Spurius  Cassius,  chosen  consuls  by  the  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  commons  demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  those  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.     The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 

A.  XJ   C«  271. 

elections  of  the  following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
result ;  the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now  chosen  by  the 
burghers,  and  with  him  another  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother 
of  Kaeso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
into  action  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the  tribuneship.  In  the  The  tribunes  protect 
year  271,  the  tribune  Caius  Maanius2  set  the  first  example  of  ex-  ^LTtT^erve111™ 
tending  the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those  of  the  com-  BOldier8- 
mons,  who  on  public  grounds  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  as  soldiers.  This  was  the  weapon  so  often  Jised  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause :  the  Roman  commons,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the  government  in  its 
wars ;  they  refused  to  furnish  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money. 
But  the  first  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  overborne  with  a  high  hand  ;  the  con- 
suls held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city ;  there  the  tribunes'  pro- 
tection had  no  force  ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept  his  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste  his  land, 
and  to  burn  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tribunes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
put  down.  Caius  Maenius  had  failed,  but  his  attempt  was  not  The  C0nturie8  recover 
entirely  fruitless;  a  spirit  was  excited  amongst  the  commons  SjcSHStof tETt^o 
wliich  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  consuU- 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  oi  the  consuls  a  man  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons  ;  and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  agreed  by  both  orders 

J  O  »      J  A.  U.  C.  272. 

that  the  flection  should  be  divided  between  them  ;  that  one  consul 

raid  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  the  other  by  the  whole 

people  in  their  centuries.     Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 

of  the  burghers'  clients  were  at  this  time  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give 

their  patrons  no  small  influence  even  in  the  election  of  that  consul  who  was 

particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the  commons.    Yet  the  commons  regarded 

the  chai  i  triumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event3  in  the  annals, 

that  in  the  year  2*73,  Kaeso  Fabius  w;is  again  chosen  consul  by  the  burghers,  and 

Furiu  ted  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghen  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 

minds  of  the  commons;  and  when  men  were  again  wanted  to  A.e.c. :;■..  i 

Banians  and  Veientians,  Spurius  Licinius/  one  SEE  ™£n 

of  the  tribu  lin  offered  bis  protection  to  those  who  refused  V,,1,1;.,," 

to  enlist     B  tea  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a 

jority  of  the  colleg  tied  the  opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 

ir  peculiar  ;  i  ffered  their  protection  to  the  consuls  in  enforcing  their 

■  i>';  vn;.  67.  ■  l 

'Zonaras,  VII.  17.     Dionysioa,  IX.  1. 
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orders  against  the  refractory.  Tims  an  army  was  raised  ;  but  the  soldiers  who 
followed  lva  >>>  Fabius  into  the  field,  regarded  him  and  the  burghers  as  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Veientians,  and  according  to  the  Roman  annalists,  they  refused 
to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  have  vanquished  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  arrogance;  but  that 
brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  winning  a  victory  for  a  commander 
whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  but  from  the  experience  of  our  own  naval  service  in  the  last  war,  in 
one  memorable  instance  as  melancholy  as  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers'  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
v.  v.  i  ■■  :i.  The  Cn.  Manlius5  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
•"'•'aisfoi  t'ue  stoP  the  raising  of  an  army  was  made  by  the  tribune  Tiberius 
Pontificius,6  and  was  again  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 
leagues.  But  this  year  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commons,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of 
the  tribunes.     The  Fabian  house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 

sulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  burghers  could  compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  had  in- 
curred  proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  amongst 
them  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  hated  by  their  countrymen, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a  Fabius.  Thus  the  new  consul, 
Marcus  Fabius,  was  resolved  to  conciliate  the  commons  ;7  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Veientians  ;  in  the  battle8  he  and  his  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  cared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  countrymen's 
love  ;  Quintus  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  was  killed  ;  but  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory.  Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  persuaded 
the  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  any  other  house,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken  with  all  kindness  and  liberality. 
Thus,  when  the  burghers  named  Koeso  Fabius  to  be  again  their  consul,  he  was 
is  acceptable  to  the  centuries  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
Titus  Virginius. 

Kceso  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 

commons  was  sincere  ;  he  immediately9  required  that  the  agrarian 

tb«  law  of  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  effect.     But 

-'ly'tho  veto,  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn  ;  the  consul,  they  said,  had 
forgotten  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  commons  had  intoxi- 
cated  him.  Then  Kasso  and  all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for 
having  deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether.  The  war 
with  the  Veientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  their  old 
country:  tfa  blished  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 

into  the  Tiber  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families,10  with  a  large  train  of  clients,11  and  with  some  of  the 
burghers  also  who  were  connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  resolved 
to  share  their  fortune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  as  the  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a 
few  years  before ;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony  in 
Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.     But  two 

1  Patrea — M.  Fabian)  consulem  creant:  Fabio  w  Tivy,  II.  48. 

collega  Cn.  Manlius  datur.    Iivy,  II.  48.  10  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  IT.  p.  219.    Aulus  Gel- 

■  I J  vv.  i  I  litis  Bays,  Sex  ct  trecenti  Fabii  cum  familiis  suis 

T  Neqne  irnmomor  ejus,  quod  initio  consula-  — curcumventi  perierunt. 

tOS  imbiberat,  rceonciiiandl  aminos  plebis,  &c.  a  UcXdrag  re  tous  tavr&v  2iray6ntvoi  Kai  cpiXovi' 

I. ivy,  II.  17.  ad  fin.  and  again,  a  little  below,  rb  niv  i:Xu.ov  ittkaTm 

*  Livy,  II.  45-47.  re  ku\  iralputv  rjv.     Dionysius,  IX.  15. 
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years  afterwards  they  fell  victims  to  the  Veientians,  who  surprised 
them,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  their  settlement. 

The  commons  had  gained  strength  and  confidence  from  the  coming  over  of 
the  Fabii  to  their  cause ;  they  gratefully  honored  the  spirit  which 

'  ill  i  i       xr    j.1      •  ™ne  c°nwion8  impeach 

had  made  them  leave  Rome,  and  when  they  heard  ot  their  over-  the  conwi.  for  allowing 

_  * .        ,  ,  -i,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,         the  Fabii  to  be  cut  off. 

throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  or  having  treacherously 
betrayed  them.     Titus  Menenius,  one  of   the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lying 
encamped12  near  the  Cremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  off.     He  was  accused, 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treason,  and  was  condemned ;  A 
but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at  having  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  sentence.     In  the  next  year13  another  consul  was 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  because  he  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  Veientians,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
commons,  and  they  now  began  again  to  call  for  the  execution  of  Genud™  impede. th* 
the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.  The  consuls  L.  Furius  and  C.  Man-  T™^1  JftTigtZ 
lius  resisted  this  demand  during:  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  rianlaw- 
as  that  was  expired,  Cn.  Genucius,14  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  them  both 
before  the  commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  that  order.  a. l  c.w> 

The  burghers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and  putting  it  in  practice.     They  desired,  at 

o       '  Jr        \     o  Sr  J  A.  U.  C.  281.    He  is 

any  risk,  to  produce  a  reaction,  and  they  acted  at  Rome  as  the  found 'dead  in'hii  bed 
Spartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots,  or  as  the 
Venetian  nobles  in  modern  times  silenced  those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls,  Genucius  the  trib- 
une was  found  dead  in  his  bed.15 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular 
party,  who  have  neither  the  organization  among  themselves  to  be 

11,  "i  i,i  lii-i  •  Other  assassinations;  th? 

able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  tribune  voie™  Pubniiui 
even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  aid. 
Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genucius  ;  and  like  the 
Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used 
the  assassin's  dagger  to  secure  their  ascendency.16     Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  against  the 
i&quians  and  Volscians.     Amongst  the  rest  was  one  Volero  Publilius,17  who  had 
served  before  as  a  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common 
soldier;  he  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commons   to  support   him,  and  the   consuls  and   their  lictors  were 
driven  from  the  Forum.     Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Volero 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 
Volero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.     The  tribunitian  power  might  be  crip- 
pled by  the  influence  of  the  burghers  at  the  elections;  the  burgh-  A  n  0- m  rha rub. 
nts   were  so  numerous  in   the   centuries,   that  they  could  lili"" Uw- 
'    whom    they  would  ;  and    thus,    in   ordinary  times,  the   college  of  tribunes 
ht,  perhaps, contain  a  majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
u ho  could  utterly  baffle  the  efforts  of  their  colleagues.     This  Volero  was  impa- 
tient to  prevent,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
the  commons  irere  i  nraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he  proposed  a  law  thai 
the  tribunes,  for  the  time  to  come,11  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 

n  l  "Zonuat,  vn.  ir.    Dion  Osss.  ftagm.  Vs» 

■  62.  tic.  XXII. 

"  Llvy.  II. 
■  Llvy,  ll.  .,i.  "Llvy,  II. 
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No  tribune  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  order  and  of  public 
u  ,»  vu-vntu  oppowd  freedom  by  opposing  Volero  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  year  passed 
away,  and  the  burgher s  were  thus  long  successful  in  obstructing 
the  further  progress  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Volero  could 
but  propose  his  measure  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  even 
if  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resembled 
the  old  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the 
king  anil  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  burghers  ;  but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  burghers  well  understood  the  policy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  fight 
its  battle  in  the  assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to  commit  their 
order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  burghers  labored  to  prevent  Volero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  With  this  view,  their  method  was  delay  :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week  ;19  and 
no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  had  bocn  given  of  it  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that  it  was 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division  ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
brought  on  again  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  de- 
layed the  business  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  Forum, 
and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we  are  told 
that  Rome  was  this  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fatal.  This  was  an  interruption  to 
ordinary  business,  and  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  the  burghers,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coming  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  their  measure  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Volero  was  re-elected  tribune  ;20  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
a.  u.  c.  283.  But  at  burghers,  and  T.  Quintius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the 
iut  carrkd.  centuries.     With  Volero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tribune 

more  active  than  himself,  Caius  Laetorius  ;21  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  a  resolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  contest  vigorously.  Fresh  demands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Vo- 
lero's  first  law  :  the  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent22  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  commons.  Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  ever,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.  Lcetorius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  language 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on  which  the  law  could  be 
brought  forward,  he  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  place.23  Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  as- 
sembled, Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the, 
younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  clients,  ready  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons.  L&toriua  called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  the 
Forum.  Appius  refused  to  stir;24  the  tribune  sent  his  officer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consul's  lictors  beat  off  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 

19  In  the  Roman  Kalendars  which  have  boon    elusive  manner  of  reckoning,  common  to  all  the 
r.o'l  to  ih,  eight  loiters  arc  need  to  mark     nations  of  antiquity, 
the  several  'lavs  of 'the  month,  just  as  seven  arc         ao  Livy,  II.  56. 

byiu.    Thus,  the  nones  of  the  month  tell  21  Dionysius,  IX.  40. 

always  one  Roman  week  before  the  hies  ;  the  '-"Dionysius,  IX.  43.     Zonaras,  VII.  17. 

term  001182,  like  that  Ofnundina  to  express  the  23Livy,  II.  56. 

weekly  market-day,  having  reference  to  the  in-  u  Livy,  II.  56. 
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which  Lsetorius  received  some  blows  ;  and  matters  would  have  come  to  extrem- 
ity, it  is  said,  had  not  T.  Quintius  interposed,  and  with  great  difficulty  parted  the 
combatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
annals,  which  delighted  to  invest  these  early  times  with  a  character  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  Las  to- 
nus had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost ; 
arrain  had  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  violence,  and  Lse- 
torius might  soon  share  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive :  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  nor  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occu- 
pied25 the  Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regular  guard, 
under  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  implied  an  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  the  Capitol  with  his  partisans,  might, 
at  any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  Greece,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  sen- 
ate, therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted  the  violent  counsels  of 
Appius  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction,26  and  with  this 
double  authoritv  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  to  receive 
their  consent  also  ;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
decision  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers :  they  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  Publilian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even" the  number  of  tribunes  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  their  own  order,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity;  they  were  C.  Siccius,27  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius, 
and  L.  Moecilius. 

In  this  list  we  meet  with  neither  Volero  nor  Loetorius.  Volero,  as  having 
been  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Lsetorius,  like 
Sextius  at  a  later  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions Was  it,  then,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic  ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
given  up  his  life  in  the  Forum  on  the  day  when  he  brought  forward  the  law  ;  that 
the  blows  of  Appius'  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Koeso  Quinctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  GenuQlus,  and  that  Loetorius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also? 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  again 
in  to  advance,  and  the  Publilian  law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter,  was 
ire  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranchisement  yet  to  come.  The  com- 
mons could  now  elect  their  tribunes  freely,  and  they  had  formally  obtained  the 
igall  national  questions  in  their  own  assembly.  Thus  their  power 
!    OUt    on   every  side,  and    tried    its  strength,  against  that  time  when, 

from  being  independent,  it  aspired  to  becon  i  ign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself 

all  tin-  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

"  D  "Idvy,  II.  58.      Ho  borrows   tin:   names  1 1 . > 1 1 j 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WABfi    WITH  THE   jEQUIANS    AND   VOLSCIANS— LEGENDS   CONNECTED  WITH 
THESE  WARS— STOEIES  OF  COKIOLANUS,  AND  OF  CINCINNATUS. 


"  Pandite  nunc  Ilelicona  Dece,  cantusque  movctc : 
Qui  bello  exciti  reges  ;  quae  quemquo  sccutoe 
Complcrint  campos  acies  ;  quibus  ltala  jam  turn 
Florucrit  terra  almaviris,  quibus  arserit  armis." 

Virgil,  JEn.  VII.  641. 

Nothing  conveys  a  juster  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Roman  history  than  those 
induction  to  the  for-  chapters  in  Gibbon's  work,  in  which  he  brings  before  us  the  state 
..^hutoryofKome.     0f  the  east  and  of  the  nort\h  0f  persia  and  of  Germany,  and  is  led 

unavoidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  nations  were  mixed  up  with 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  be  in  some  sort  the  history 
of  the  world  ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 
gether escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
dominion  till  it  reached  its  greatest  extent.  On  this  vast  field  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  enter ;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  we  must  go  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Latium  from  Campagna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills  :  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extraction  and  language,  a 
mighty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  great  plain  of  the  Eridanus,  looked  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  Ister  and  his  thou- 
sand tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  of  Cuma1  is  described  as  situated 
The  opica™  or  A..™™-  in  the  land  of  the  Opicans.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians, 
""' SJ^QmMmt.  f°r  ^ie  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
mi  and  vouuan*.  country  between  G^notria  and  Tyrrhenia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  Tiber ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  was  full  of  towns 
belonging  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of  Cuma  and  Ne- 
apolis,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  such  as  Tarracina,  Cir- 
ceii,  Antium,  and  Ardea.  The  Opicans  were  an  inland  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  established  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions ;  but 
the  two  nations  of  them  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  ifiqnians  and  Volscians. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  offer  any  thing  like  a  connected  history  of  the 
Volscian  and  yKquian  wars  with  Rome  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  give  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jointly,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  the  ^Equian  and  Volscian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which 
was  the  principal  field  of  action. 

1  Thucyd.  VI.  4. 
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The  Volscians,  when  they  first  appear  in  Roman  history,  are  found  partly 
settled  on  the  line  of  highlands  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  Their  geographical  po- 
from  near  Prseneste  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  81tlon- 
hills,  in  the  plain  itself.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  just  to  the  south  of 
Prseneste  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  this  mountain  Avail,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground2  barely  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
turn  the  waters  in  different  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  Liiis,  from  the  streams  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  This  breach 
or  gap  in  the  mountains  forms  the  head  of  the  country  of  the  Hernicans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Liris.  But  at  Prasneste  the  mount- 
ain wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  continues  stretching  to  the  northward 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  of  hills 
is  interrupted  only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Prasneste,  and 
is  by  this  breach  divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ex- 
tending from  Tibur  to  Praeneste,  the  longer  one  reaching  from  the  point  where 
the  hills  again  rise  opposite  to  Prasneste  as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  mountain  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Volscians,  the  shorter  by 
the  JEquians. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  this  highland  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opican  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scat-  Seat  of  the  warswith 
tered  along  the  edge  of  it  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  such  the^uiftns; 
as  Tibur  and  Prasneste  in  the  ^Equian  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Volscian,  Ortona, 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia.  The  ^Equians  dwelt  rather  in  the  interior  of  the  mount- 
ain country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinus,  from  whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  they  had 
reached  the  edge  overhanging  the  plain.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
the  several  Latin  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and  Prceneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ./Equians,  their  natural  strength  helping,  probably,  to  secure  them  from  the 
invaders.  The  ^Equians  seem  rather  to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another 
direction,  against  the  Latin  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  pouring  out  readily  through 
the  breach  in  the  mountain  line  already  noticed,  and  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
position  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Volscian  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  effected  either  in  their  own 
portion  of  the  mountain  line,  or  in  the   plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  vohciam 

finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  cluster  of  the  vobdan  conquer  in 
Alban  hills,  as  the  JSquians  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern 
parts.  Tarracina8  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  monarchy;  and  Antium4  was  also  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Bovillae,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium,  Satricum,  and  Velitrae,  were 
still  Latin  cities  ;  but  all5  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  Vol- 

'T.'ikir  ise  from  English  pco^ra-  Bccms,  therefore,  to  have  fallen  soon  after  tne 

phv,  the  gap  in  tl  ae  chain  of  date  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  in  whioh  it  ii 

»'"11h  wbic)  In  Warwickshire,  between  spoken  of  as  a  Latin  city. 

nd  Edge  Hill,  may  he  compared       4  [thelonged to  the  Volscians  in  the  year  261, 

:  the  line  of  hills  north-  the  year  In  which  the  Boman  league  with  the 

rd  from  this  point,  overlook-  Latins  was  concluded.    Livy,  II.  88. 
sin  of  Warwickshire,  may  repre-       u  Tl  I  texl  of  Dionvsius  has  Bo> 

nntries  of  the  ASqufans  Bwkdt  <Vlll.  20).     Plutarch  1ms  BlAXaf  (Cori- 

•   Banbury  and  the  valley  olanus,  29);  but  it  appears  that  Bovifla,  and  no( 

f  the  Bola,  Is  mi  ant,  becau  e  the  oonquesl  of  Bola  is 

mentioned  separately  by  both  writers,  and  be- 

1 11  town  under  cause  Plutarch  gives  the  dl  tanoe  of  WAXai  from 

the  name  of  Anxur  in  \  ,  IV.  B  one  hundred  stadia,  which  suits  Bo- 

ins  is  nowhere  villas,  bul  I  a.    The 

led  ;  bul  af-  of  Circeii,  Corioli,  1        lium.  and  Batrioam,  li 

on  of  the  Tarqn  I  by  Livy,  II.  89.     Veutrsi  iras  taken  bv 

w;ir  lii-H  always  on  thii  Boman  sldeoi  it.     It.  theBomani  from  the  Volscians  in  the  yeaj 
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scians,  so  that  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  success  they  must  have  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  legend  of  Coriolanus  represents 
these  towns,  -with  the  exception  of  Velitrce,  as  having  been  taken  between  the 
yea  md  "JOG,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  by  Coriolanus  and  by 

Attius  Tullius.  But  Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  con- 
quests  were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  ^vere  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance,  Cerceii,  and  Velitrce,  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Volscians.  Corioli  was  destroyed, 
and  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  while  Bovillae  and  Lavinium  were  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Volscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  pieces  on  one  side,  the  ^Equi- 
ans  were  assailing  it  with  equal  success  on  the  other.     Their  con- 

Aquian  conquests.  .  °.  -i-iii  ~t       c  si       •    i  i   •       r 

quests  also  are  assigned  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus  to  his  famous 
invasion,  when  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Corbio,6  Vitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the  Alban  hills,  or 
close  to  them,  and  three  of  them,  Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amongst  the 
thirty  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year 
201.  They  were  retained  for  many  years7  by  their  conquerors  ;  and  thus  Tibur 
and  Prseneste  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Latium,  and  the  ./Equians  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which 
remained  the  only  unconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  266, 
ti»>s,.  eooqnesh  were  and  within  the  space  of  one   or  two  years,  what  could  have  pre- 
Sd'tf&Si  vented  the  iEquians  and  Volscians  from  effecting  the  total  con- 
ih? "third thceerjtur7  of  quest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
Ro,"e-  the  years  from  273  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  so 

hardly  against  the  Veientians  ?  Or  how  comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  if 
the  yEquians  had  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  Lavici,  in  2G6,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Algidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  289  ;  a 
spot  which  from  that  time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
till  Rome  regained  the  ascendency  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  263  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events  ;  that  the  league 
with  the  Hernicans  in  2G8  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Opican  nations ;  but  that  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Veientians,  and  the 
domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  death  of  Spu- . 
rius  Cassius  to  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  enabled  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians  to  press  with  more  effect  upon 
the  Latins  and  Hernicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested  from  the  Volscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  to  separ- 
ate the  date  of  the  Volscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  ^Equians.  We  must, 
then,  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satricum,  Lavinium,  and  the  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Volscians  between  260  and  286,  that  some  of  these  were 
afterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

but  it  must  afterwards  have  been  lost  again;  pretended  revolts  of  Roman  colonics  to  have 

for  we  find  it  in  arms  with  tin'.  Volscians  against  been  properly  a  revolt  of  the  old  inhabitants,  in 

Rome,  and  afterwards  with  the  Latins;  and  al-  which  the  Roman  colonists,  as  amatter  of  course, 

though  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  revolt  of  a  Ro-  were  expelled  or  massacred.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  44, 

man  colony,  as  if  I                           of  the  colo-  45.  Engl.  Transl. 

-  there  after  its  fir.-,t  conquest  in  260,  °  Livy,  II.  89. 

had  always  continued  in   p               i  of  it,  yet  7  Lavici  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  m  336. 

ell-known  inscription  found  there,  known  CLivy,  IV.  47.)   Corbio  in  297.    (Livy,  III.  30.) 

by  the  name  of"  La  Lamina  Volsca,"  or  "  Lor-  No  recapture  of  Pedum  is  mentioned  ;  but  the 

guana."  is  written  in  the  Oscan  language,  and  town    probably  joined  the  Latin  confederacy 

contains  1               i  title  "Medix."     Bee  Land,  again,  when  it  shook  off  the  Volscian  yoke:  it 

■  o  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  Vol.  III.  ]>.  01*5.     1  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  wai 

believe  Niebuhr  is  right  in  considering  such  as  taking  an  active  part  on  the  Latin  side. 
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had  been  regaining  their  lost  ground,  till  in  286  they  became,  in  their  turn,  the 
assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  ^Equians  united  their  arms  more 
zealously  with  the  Volscians ;  the  seat  of  the  war  was  removed  to  the  frontier  of 
Latium,  bordering  on  the  iEquians,  and  then  followed  the  invasion  of  that  fron- 
tier, the  establishment  of  the  ^Equians  on  Algidus,  and  the  repeated  ravages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tusculum  and  Rome. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  by 
the  visitations  of  pestilence  as  well  as  by  those  of  war.     A  short 

•T,  .        J  a     •       -t  -i  Tllat    Perl°d    was   alan 

but  most  severe  epidemic  had  raged  m  the  year  282,    it  broke  marked  by  the  vuit* 

*      _  -  #  i  n        i  •  l.     tlons  °f  pestilence. 

out  again  in  2S8,9  and  then  in  291,  when  its  ravages  were  most 
fearful.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the  four  augurs,  the  Curio 
Maximus,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  ;  and 
this  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  Athens,  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
^Equians  and  Volscians,  which  had  driven  the  country  people  to  fly  with  their 
cattle  into  Rome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large  population  into  a  narrow  space  with 
deficient  accommodations,  while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  wae  in  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  had  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortified  towns  between 
Rome  and  the  ^Equian  frontier ;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil, 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  unwilling  openly  ip  avow.  When  And  by  interimi  au- 
matters  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Cap-  Sa^R'omStolSK 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  o^l^A^dam11^! 
Publilian  law,  when  we  read  of  dissensions  so  violent,  that  the  Volsci!ins- 
consuls  of  three  successive  years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 

-  on  the  other  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy  ;  when  again,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  and  hear  of  the 
banishment  of  Kaeso  Quinctius  for  his  violences  towards  the  commons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vanquished  party,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
irere  often  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  eager  to  return  as  the  Tar- 
quinii  had  been  formerly,  and  as  little  scrupulous  as  they  of  effecting  that  retur 
through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
md  slaves,"  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  made 

IX.  42.  admit  of  110  doubt.     yIlv  6i  ahrou yvw\ir\  pcra   rb 

9  Livy.  III.  I-      DionysitlS.  IX.  00.  Kparrjoat  tu>v  i  niKuipoTdruiv  t6ito)v  (of  Koine,  name- 

"   I- ivy,  III.  <'.,  7.      DlOnySlOS,  IX.  07.  ly)  tows  tc  (jwyddas  dohixtoOai,  Kal  rouj  SoiXovs  fit 

11  It  in   not,   indeed,  ezpi  I   that  the  iXtvOcplav   KaXttv.      These    can   certainly   he    no 

dies;  and  Livy.  who,  in  other  than  the  exiles  and  the  slaves  of  !Rome. 

hia  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction,  says  The  supposition  in  the  text,  receives  farther 

>r  of  his  connection  with  the  confirmation  from   a  remarkable  statement  in 

rhich  might  I"-  ap-  Dionysius,  that  in  the  year  262,  jusl  before  the 

i                                          of  other  countries,  banisnment  of  ( Joriolanus,  many  Km  nan  citizens 

Ee  makes  Herdoo               [II,                  niser-  were  invited  by  the  neighboring  cities  to  leave 

r-rni  '-uj';                                   n,  ut  exul<  their  country  and  to  come  and  live  with  them. 

juria  pnlsoa  in  patriam   rcduceret;   id   malle  and  enjoy  tneir  franchise  of  .citizenship.     And 

popnlo  Boms                      ri:  si  ibi  spes  non  a  great  many  iroAAol  vdn  left  Borne  with  their 

't  omnia  extrema  ten-  familii                                           oraeofwhom 

in.M      Still  even  these  returned  afterwards,  when  better tirai 


■•in  (.atria  m,M  but  others  continued  t<>  live  in  their  new  ootm- 

iturallyto  tries.    See  Dion}  .  VII.  1   ,    This  undoubtedly 

1>.:  understood  ■•:'  Soman  exiles:   if  they  had  must  mean  thai  man}  Romai  ibligedto 

.  all  Sal. i:  \  ,  icians,  the  go  into  banishment,  and  the  e  availed  them 

made  on  the  citadel  selves  of  the  treaty  with  the    Latins,  which 


ir;  notontheCapl      eHtabliahed  an  interchange  of  citizen  hip  l» 
it,    twei  n  Rome  and  Latium,  and 


became  cii 
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themselves  masters  o(  the  citadel  of  Rome.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, a  foundation  In  truth  tor  the  famous  story  of  Coriolanus,  but  it  must  bo 
referred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  26o,  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common  annals ;  and  the  circumstances  are  so  disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  from  what  reality  the y  have  been  corrupted.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
story,  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus  joined  the  conquering  ^Equians  and  Vol- 
6cians  with  a  body  of  Roman  exiles ;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  doing  such  violence  to  the  laws 
01  his  country  ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
exile  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  suppressed; 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius. 

Car's  Makcius12  was  a  noble  Roman,  of  t'fce  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus 
mm?  of  corioianoB.  Marcius  ;13  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 
S^S^^JnthTEkJ  whose  name  was  Volumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
father  and  of  mother ;  and  Caius  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 
he  gained  glory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  was  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  his  praises  ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  his  noble  deeds,  it  was 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  And  no 
fought  at  the  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus,14  against  king  Tarquinius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  he  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  rushing  on  him  to 
slay  him,  but  Caius  stepped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  life  of  his  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus,  the  general,  rewarded  him 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  comrade  in  battle.  And  this  was  his  first  crown,  but  after  this  he  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Volscians ;  and  the 
Romans  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli.15     The  citizens  of  Corioli 

How  he  took  the  city  i      i       •  11  n  ii  ,it-»  11 

of   omioiL  and  iron  opened  their  gates  and  made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back 

the  name  of  Coriolitnua.         l       ,  °        rrn  r-i     •  r  j  '.l  r>  i 

to  their  camp.  Then  Cams  ran  forwards  with  a  lew  brave  men, 
and  called  back  the  runaways,  and  he  stayed  the  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  the  Volscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Volscians  were  flying  into 
the  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  "For  us  are  yon  gates  set  wide 
rather  than  for  the  Volscians  ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in?"  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him  ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  hut  one  man  they  turned  against  him,  but  Caius  held  his  ground, 
for  he  was  strong  of  hand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove  the 
Volscians  to  the  farthest  Bide  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  him;  so  that 
the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.     Then  all 

of  some  Latin  city.     An<l  this  is  the  simplest  respect,  as  well  as  in  calling  the  mother  of  the 
way  of  accounting  f'"r  the  name  Coriolanus,  to  hero  Volumnia,  and  his  wife,  Virgilia,  I  have  re- 
suppose  that  he  settled  at  Corioli,  and  became  garded  Shakspcare's  authority  as  decisive, 
a  citizen  there  ;  and  afterwards,  when  <''>rio]i  w  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  I.  4. 
was  conquered  by  the  Volscians,  joined  their  >•  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  3. 
army  in  order  to  prosecute  his  revenge  against  u  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  VJIT.    The  story  rcp- 
lioine.  nts  Corioli  as  a  Volscian  town,  and  as  taken 
12  Zonaras,  copying  Dion  Cassins,  and  most  by  the  Romans  in  the  consulship  of  Postumus 
oft!      '         »f  Livy,  give  the  praenomen  of  Co-  Cominius,  A.  U.  C.  201.    The  authentic  monu- 
rio'.-i             •  nseus,  and  not  Caius.     Historically  ment  of  these  times,  the  treaty  between  the  Ko- 
the  point  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  richest  mans  and  Latins  concluded  in  this  very  same 


poetry  in  which  the  story  <>f  <  'oriolanns  was  ever     year,  shows  that  Corioli  was  then  not  a  Volscian 
led,  8 hakspeare's  tragedy  on  that  subject,    hut  a  Latin  town,  and  one  of  the  th' 
rated  the  nam  ;  and  in  this     which  made  the  alliance  with  Rome. 
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men  said,  "  Caius  and  none  else  has  won  Corioli ;"  and  Cominius  the  general  said, 
"  Let  him  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  city."  So  they  called  him  Caius  Mar- 
cius  Coriolanus.16 

After  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  and  the  commons  were  much 
distressed  for  want,  and  the  king17  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  sent  Cflin8  offend3  the  com. 
ships  laden  with  corn  to  Rome:  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the  -"•%***»■«»«*•*. 
corn  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  But  Caius  hated  the 
commons,  and  he  was  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leaders,  and 
he  said,  "  If  they  want  corn,  let  them  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  burghers 
as  their  fathers  did,  and  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes ;  and  then  will  we  let 
them  have  corn  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."  The  commons,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came 
out  of  the  senate-house  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the  tribunes  said,  "  Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  your  comitia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers."  So 
they  accused  Caius  before  the  commons  ;  and  Caius  knew  ths*  they  would  show 
him  no  mercy,  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,18  but  fled  from 
Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Volsoians.  They  and  Attius  He  goea  t0  the  Vol. 
Tullius,  their  chief,  received  him  kindly,  and  he  lived  among  them  scians : 
a  banished  man. 

Attius  said  to  himself,  "  Caius,  who  used  to  fight  against  us,  is  now  on  our 
side  ;  we  will  make  war  again  upon  the  Romans."  But  the  Vol- 
scians  were  afraid  ;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practice  craftily,  wm  between  the  Ro- 
to make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether  they  would  or  no.  how  he"  contrived  u> 
Now  the  manner  of  his  practice  was  as  follows  :19  The  great 
games  at  Rome  were  finished,  but  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
with  great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  dream  to  Titus  Latinius,  a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  "  Go  and 
bid  the  consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great  pomp,  for  one 
danced  at  the  opening  of  the  games20  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance is  coming  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 

I.  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  and  died  ;  and  again  the  vision  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee  ?  Thy 
son  is  (load,  bat  if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  bidding,  it  shall  be  yet  worse 
for  thee."  But  Titus  still  lingered,  so  he  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy  ;  and 
he  could  not  walk,  but  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "  Carry  me  into  the  forum,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
carried  him  in  his  litter,  and  he  told  the  consuls  the  bidding  of  the  god,  and  all 
that  had  befallen  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a  burgher  had  taken 
his  slave  and  scourged  him  in  the  midst  01*  the  circus  where  the  games  were  to 

16  The  story  of  tl  f  C'orioli  was  an  at-  nology  as  little  as  Rhakspearo  did  about  that  of 

inthenai  I  I     which  Rome:  and  as  lie  makes  Titus  Lartius  talk  of 

in  reality  merely  showed  that  BiarcitM  had  been  Cato  the  censor,  so  they  made  Dionyaius  thety- 

iolif  and  I  1  citizen  of  rant  contemporary  with  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

that  timent  from  Rome,  and  eaid  that  it  was  he  who  relieved  the  acarci- 

ition  will  serve,  perhaps,  for  u  al  Borne  In  the  3 

dniluins,       '"  I -ivy,  II.  85.      [pee  quum  die  dicta  dob 

eraturo  In  Ira  e  t.     Dionyslue, 

omeperiod  whom  Plutarch  follows,  says  that  the  tribunes 

from  which  they  took  fixed  perpetual  banishment  as  the  penalty  which 

s  11.  the  accused  should  suffer  if  found  guilty;  that 

1  tyrant  ol  found  guilty  by  the  votes  of  Iwelvo  tribes 

Livj  i-  out  of  twonti  one,  and  banished  a rdli 

ly  j   Dioi  1  "the  most  distin-  Dionysius  ana  Plutarch  seem  to  1  ;otten 

of  Sicily  at  that  time,"  that  exile  as  a  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 

without  Mp"  ■  the  time  of  the  Roman  law  till  a  much  later  period. 

\  <.r  of       ,B  Livy,  1 1.  86. 
I  Soman  annalists,  Licinius       "  Visas  Jnpitcr  dicere,  "Sibi  India 
.  about <i: 
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be  held  ;  and  the  burgher  regarded  it  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it  and  was  wroth  :  for 
it  was  a  holy  day.  and  a  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  crying  and  for 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  Titus  said,  and  brought  him  into  the 
senate,  and  he  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators.  Whenlo!  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  limbs  became  strong  as  be- 
.  and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  his 
feet. 

Thus  the  great  games91  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 

landriv-  Volscians  went  to  Rome  to  see  the  sight.     Then  Attius  went  to 

IL^'it  the  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them  :   "  A  great  multitude  of 

Volscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  made  a  riot  in  this  city,  and  great  mischief 

was  like  to  come  of  it;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of  the 

same  kind  :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it." 

When  the  consuls  told  this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid  ;  and  it  was 

thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give  notice  that  every  Yolscian 

should  be  gone  from  Rome  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.     The  Volscians  were 

very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to 

be  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods  ?" 

So  they  left  Rome  in  haste,  and  went  home  towards  their  own  country,  full  of 

indignation  at  the  shame  which  was  put  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba/*  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
of  Ferentina,  where  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to 

Atttns  meets  them,  and  rii  a        •  l  i  i         -tt    i       •  tit  i    • 

to  meet  ot  old.     Attius  knew  thnt  the  Volscians  would  be  driven 

wiir  witu  the  Romans.     r  _.  -i  i  1  1  i»ii 

irom  Rome,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to  meet 
them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly 
left  Rome.  When  they  told  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  the  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  that  these  men 
have  done  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
neighboring  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  the  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and  as  if  your  pres- 
ence before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coming  away 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us  :  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed."  So  the  Volscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  a  groat  army,  and  chose  Attius  and  Caius  Marcius,  the  Roman,  to  com- 
mand it. 

When  this  groat  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  feared  to  go  out  to  battle 
now  cmm  ud  Attn,,  against  it.  So  Caius  and  Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins, 
ma,cli  "*    and  they  first  took  Circeii,23  and  afterwards  Satricum,  and  Lon- 

gula,  and  Polusca,  and  Corioli ;  and  then  they  took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  ^Eneas-  was  its  founder,  and  because  the  holy 
things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept  there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius 
took  Corbio,  and  Vitellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum  ;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  I!  ime,  and  they  encamped  by  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers  ;  Caius,  for  his  part,  think- 
ing that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  his 
frionds  ;  and  Attius,  thinking  that  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
<"-;k;1i  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  So  the  host  of  the 
Volscians  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

*  Livy,  II.  37.  »  Livy,  II.  38.  »  Livy,  II.  39. 
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Within  the  city,  meanwhile,  there  was  a  great  tumult ;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  people  cried  • 

.  ,  1  1  t  1   1  i    .1       1    j-1  l        The    Romans    suo    foi 

out  in  the  streets  that  they  would  nave  peace,  and  that  the  senate  peace,  but  u  u  not 
should  send  deputies  to  Caius  and  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were 
sent,24  five  men  of  the  chief  of  the  burghers ;  but  Caius  answered  them,  "  We 
will  give  you  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which  ye  or  your  fathers  have  ever  taken  from  them ;  and  till25  ye  make 
them  your  citizens,  and  give  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
have  done  to  the  Latins."  The  deputies  could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions, 
so  thev  went  back  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  again  to  ask  for 
gentler  terms,  Caius  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this'26  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sacred  garments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  The  prie8ts  of  the  g0(l8 
tokens  of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  But  neither  would  Caius  ^^"^K 
listen  to  these  ;  so  they  too  went  back  again  to  Rome.  hear  them- 

Yet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  failed  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 
livered them  ;  for  among  the  women  who  were  sitting  as  suppli- 
ants in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria,27  the  Valeria,  persuades  th» 
sister  of  that  Publius  Valerius  who  had  been  called  Poplicola,  a  cm«seto  go  ancTsue  to 
virtuous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  m  honor.  As  she  was  sit- 
ting in  the  temple  as  a  suppliant  before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Virgilia,  the  wife  of 
Caius,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Vo- 
lumnia and  Virgilia,  and  said,  "  Our  coming  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing ; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose 
temple  we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  Ave  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come  then  with  us  to  the  camp  of 
Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  "  We  will  go 
with  you :"  and  Virgilia  took  her  young  children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

1 1,  vrbi  a  sad  and  solemn  sight28  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 

Volscian  soldier*  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  Hnvf  his   wife  Md 

them  and  honored  them.     They  found  Caius  sitting  0n  the  gen-  S^LlT^e'lS 

eral's  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  away  hi3 am,y- 

standing  round  him.     When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be  ; 

but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train; 

and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 

to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.     But  she  stopped  him  and  said,29  "Ere 

thou  loss  me,  lei    me  know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son  ; 

whether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother."     Caius  could 

her,  and   then   she  went  on  and  said,  "Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 

never  borne  1  ion,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy;  that 

had  I  remained  childless,  I  should  bare  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city?     But 

M  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.     Rather  look 

thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persi  best  thou  ari  dooming  to  an  untimely 

lone  life  of  bondage."    Then  Virgilia  and  bis  children  came  up  to 

him  «md  I  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 

and  the  their  country.     At  last  Cains  cried  out,  "0  mother,  what  hast 

in.,  viii  •  *»  Plutarch,  Coriolan, 

iroh.  Coriohvn.80.        w  Plutarch,  Coriolao 

"  Livy,  II.  B9.     I  ■  Liw,  11.40. 
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thou  done  to  me  ^  and  he  wrung  her  hand  vehemently,  and  said,  "  Mother  thine 
is  the  victory ;  a  happy  victory  for  (hoe  and  for  Rome,  but  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son.  pen  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  lie  embraced  his  wife  and 
Ins  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol 
BCians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more  ;  and  he  lived  on  a  ban- 
ished man  amongst  the  Vblscians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  andjiad  neither  wife 
iu>r  cnidren  around  him,  lie  was  wont  to  say,  -That  now  in  old  ao-e30  he  knew 
thy  lull  bitterness  of  banishment."  So  Caius  lived  and  died  amount  the  Vol- 
scians. ° 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Volumnia  and  Valeria  for  their  deed   and 

Howth-r^u.  a  t(>mPK'  ™*  built  and  dedicated  to  "Woman's  Fortune,"31'  just 

g*;  —  on  the  spot  where  Caius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and 

the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Ju- 

r  had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  ffo  out 

to  the  enemy  s  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
memorable  ;  the  wars  with  the  ^Equians  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  ^Equians :  but  the  ^qui- 
*»,  <>f  e,n,nnnt„,  ans  '1nd  Gracchus  Cloelius,38  their  chief,  broke  the  peace,  and 
plundered  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of 
n2^TptaiDl1  "f  Tnsculum.     They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  AVidus  ; 
and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  complain  of  the  wron^ 
which  they  had  done.     It  happened  that  the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  to  him.     His  answer  was  full  of  mockery:   "I,  for  my  part,"  said  he 
am  busy  with  other  matters  ;  I  cannot  hear  you  ;  you  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
sage to  the  oak  yonder.       Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  »  Yea  let 
this  sacred  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  gods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  Vou 
have  broken  the  peace  !     They  shall  hear  it  now,  and  shall  soon  avenffe  it  •  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."    Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate  resolved  upon  war:  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  enemy 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier,33  and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ro- 
iiow  the  armv  „f  a.  J™"*'  and  retreated  before  them,  and  thej  followed  him,  without 
ZStJSSST  M1  "ceding  where  they  were  going.  So  they  came  into  a  narrow  val- 
ley,  with  hills  on  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare  ;  and  then 
Gracchus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered 
into  the  valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills34  closed  round  the 
valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hills 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below 
In  this  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men ;  but 

»  "  Multo  rnisr-rius  sen!  oxilium  esse."     Fa-        »  Dionyshis,  X.  23. 

e  first  priori*..'  of  it.  «» ,,.        ,  J         I,  !   , "■  ,  '  °tTer  IT 

■Liry,  HI.  26.  1Cm* 
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five  horsemen  had  broken  out,  before  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  was 
JuL  closed  up,  and  these  rode  to  Rome,  and  told  the  senate  of  the  great  danger 
of  the  consul  and  of  the  army.  .     .  c     n  . 

Upon  this  Quintus  Fabhi  »  the  warden  of  the  city,  sent  in  haste  for  Cams 
Nautius,  the  other  consul,  who  was  with  his  army  in  the  country  t^r. j»„  «  Ro- 
of the  Sabines.  When  he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  Ine 
senate  said  «  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  deliver  us ;  we  must  make  Lucius 
Etta  Master  of  the  people."  So  Caius,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
'to  be  Master  oi  the  people;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to  his  army  betore  the 

'"LUX  Quinctius  let  his  hair  grow,"  and  tended  it  carefully  :  and  was  so 
famous  for  his  curled  and  crisped  locks  that  men  called  him  Un-  >ppotal  lnci„, 

cianatus,  or  the  "  crisp-haired."     He  was  a  frugal  man,"  and  did  ^j"  — 
rnt  rare  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  other  side  ot  the  «- 
be     a  plot  of  four  iugera,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Rac.l.a,  and  busied  h.m- 
seTf  in  the  tilling  of  his  ground.     So  in  the  morning  early  the  senate  sent  depn- 
te  to  Lucius  to  tell  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Master  of  the  people.     The 
denuties  went  over  the  river,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  his  field 
at  work  without  his  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground 
They  saluted  him  and  said,  "  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  senate,  so  thou 
must  put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  may  est  receive  it  as  is  fitting.       lien  he  said, 
"Hath  aught  of  evil  befallen  the  state  ?"  and  he  bade  his  wife  to  tang  his  cloak, 
and  when  he  had  put  it  on  he  went  out  to  meet  the  deputies.     Then  they  sad 
"Hail  to  thee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  senate  declares  thee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city ;  for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  ot  the 
Xu  ans  are  in  great  danger."     There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
over  the  Tiber,  and  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  to  meet 
him   and  his  kinsmen  and  his  friends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senators.     He 
was  thus  led  home  in  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-twenty  l.cto.s 
w  th  £  rods  and  axis,  walked  before  him.    As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
round  to  see  him,  but  they  feared  his  four-and-twenty  hctors;  for  t^y  werea 
sign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  ot  the 

^"Cudus^chose  Lucius  Tarquitiue"  to  be  Master  of  the  horse,  a  brave  man,  and 
of  a  bun'her's  house  ;  but  so  poor  withal  that  he  had  been  used  Jmjk>  mntdiet  mt  „ 
to  serve  among  the  foot  soldiers  instead  of  among  the  horse,  w~  u»   »-r. 
Then  the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  went 
together  into  the  Forum,  and  bade  every  man  to  shut  up  his  booth,  and  stopped 
alfcauscs  at  law,  and  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  Ins  own  aflans 
the  consul  sod  his  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.     They  ordered  also  that 
everv  man,  who  was  of  an  age  to  go  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  the  Field 
oT&Tbefore  sunset,  and  thoull  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days   and 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  to 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  their  stakes;  and  they  cut  them whcie 
they  would,  without   any  hinderance.     So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  ot 
Mars  at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  set  forth  from   the  city,  and  made  such 
haste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  to  Algidus  ;  and  when  tnej 

ed  that  (hey  wen-  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  halt. 
'   Tnei  de  on,  and  saw"  how  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay  ;  sad  b 

„  ,  nartthudlstaaot;  sad  m  it  hsd  brought ithj 

ZSSSSSft 

an-liflStion  of  tl  without  considering  that  on  ito 

pXbUHyfr  no     hi.  arrival  took  ,.l.,-.:utnn.l»..«hl. 
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tfwnfteApi  dered  his  soldiers  to  throw  down  all  their  bag-gage  into  one  place, 
but  to  keep  each  man  his  arms  and  his  twelve  stakes.  Then  they 
Bet  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  they  had  come  from  Rome,  and  they 
spread  themselves  round  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  every  side.  When  this  was 
d^\w,  upon  a  signal  given  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be- 
gan to  nig  a  ditch  just  where  he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  in  the  valley,  and  the  consul's 
men  said  one  to  another,  "Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  they  fought  so  fiercely,  that  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  their  camp  ;  and  this  went  on  all 
the  night,  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch  all  round  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  and  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  JEquians  saw 
that  •here  was  no  hope,  and  they  began  to  ask  for  mercy.  Lucius  answered, 
"  Give  me  Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  set  two  spcirs 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a  third  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass,  every  man  of  you,  under  the  spear 
bound  across  as  under  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly ;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  iEquians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer40  the  consul's  army  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil, 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  but  made  him  his  own  under-officer, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complain  ;  but 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  give  him  a  golden  crown ;  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  protector  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Lucius  should 
Luriusmarrhosbaekto  enter  ttc  city  in  triumph,  in  the  order  in  which  the  army  was  re- 
bcm  in  triumph.  turnino;  from  Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  ./Equians  were  led  bound  before  him ;  and  the  standards 
were  borne  before  him,  and  all  the  soldiers,  laden  with  their  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house,  with  meat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the  gods  took 
vengeance  iqvn  Gracchus  and  the  vEquians  ;  and  thus  Lucius  delivered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
ling,  and  came  home  the  next  day  at  evening  victorious  and  triumphant. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the  year  of  Rome  290,  thirteen 

,i  «ate  of  u.e  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law.     In  such  a  warfare 

™* '-  :is  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians,  there  are 

;;[  always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 

either  side  with  matter  of  triumph;  and  by  exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such 

as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.      But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 

correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  tin-  details  of  the  Roman  historians  :  it  is 

enough  to  Bay,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which 

tie-  Romans  had  to  maintain  against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive; 

that  the  ylvjuians  and  Volscians   had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 

and  established  themselves  on  the  Alhan  hills,  in   the  heart  of  Latium  ;  that  of 

the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  2G1, 

thirteen4'  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans; 

*"  Li  vy,  1 1 T.  29.  Fortona  (if  it  be  the  same  with  Ortona),  Lavici. 

*' riiTveuturn,  C'irccii,  Corioli,  Ccrbio,  Cora,     Norba,   Pedum,  Satricum,  Setia,  Tohna,  and 
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that  on  the  Alban  hills  themselves,  Tusculum  alone  remained  independent ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  into 
the  territory  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plundered  year  after  year, 
and  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were 
never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  to  notice  her  wars  with  another 
enemy,  the  Etruscans  ;  and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WARS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS— VEII— LEGEND  OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE 

FABII  AT  THE  RIVER  CREMERA. 


"  Our  hands  alone 
Suffice  for  this  ; — take  ye  no  thought  for  it. 
While  the  mole  breaks  the  waves,  and  bides  the  tempest, 
The  ship  within  rides  safe :  while  on  the  mountain 
The  wind  is  battling  with  the  adventurous  pines, 
He  stirs  no  leaf  in  the  valley.    So  your  state, 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  the  border, 
Shall  feel  no  ruffling  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  sweeps  from  Veii." 


After  the  great  war  of  king  Porsenna,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  famine  perftaiMtf  hottoitiei 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Volscians  would  allow  wnhVeu- 
no  supplies  of  corn  to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told,1  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
thev  wanted,  and  the  corn  thus  obtained  was  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 
But  nine  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a  war  broke  out,  not  with  the  Etruscans  gen- 
erally, but  with  the  people  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Veii.  The  quarrel  is  said8 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  plundering  inroads  made  by  the  Veientian  borderers 
upon  the  Roman  t'-rritory;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
involve  the  nation  in  foreign  contests,3  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  in- 
on  the  doe  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an- 
other time  might  easily  have  been  settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in 

n  war. 

about  ten  miles  from  Homo,  between  two  small  streams  which  meet 
a  little  below  tin-   city,  and  run   flown   into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  snunti.,,.  ...„i  .i™  of 

<r\y  opj  i     tel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  E  lm  ig- 

-  in 

oft!.'                          Mban  hills,  and  Nietrahr  forms  me,  ]               q  Monte  Ariano,  the  high- 

liould read  Kopv$rravol instead  1                a    point  of  that  volcanic   1             f 

ofK,'.                  '           is,  VIII.  19,  lountains  of  which  Monte  Cavo  Is  the  mo  t 

fi   >riolanus,  for  they  are  ]  a  point.     Bat  1.                       .   known 

n  the  ueighborho                             I  Pedum;  on  the  question. 

where                     test  of  1       real  Coriolanl  i  J  Lfa  v,  1 1 

I  in  anol                                       .,,|  iM  «  h.                                Dl. 

".     Q  '   i  1                                               '                       mi,. 
• 

mi,  a  high  point  on  the  Volseian  highla  '              W.  <           M   ,  of  1      Ci 
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nificant  in  point  of  size,  these  little  streams,  however,  like  those  of  the  Campagna 
generally,  are  edged  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs,  and  thus  are  capable  of  affording 
a  natura]  defence  to  a  town  built  on  the  table-land  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Veii  was  equal  to  the  extent5  of  Home  itself, 
so  long  as  the  walls  of  Serviua  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of  the  city  :  the  citadel 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar  valley  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  Veii  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome  ;6  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible;  but  the  language  is  too 
vague  to  be  insisted  on  ;  and  the  Etruscan  Veii  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  kings  the  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than  Veii. 

The  government  of  Veii,  like  that  of  the  other  Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 

IU  government.  liiiiiii  l    •  •     • 

nually  by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 
tice. There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  large  population  of  serfs  or  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance,7 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  king,  but  his  office  was  for 
life  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  in  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  priesthoods  ;  none  but  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,8  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Veii., 

The  Veientians,  like  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  in  the  close  order9  of  the  pha- 
chamcter  of  its  niiuui-  l;lnx  5  their  arms  being  the  small  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike. 
We  know  not  whether  they  ventured,  like  the  Parthians,  to  trust 
their  serfs  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  they  employed  them  only  as  light-armed 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  have  encountered  the  Romans  at 
a  disadvantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
quality.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
were  generally  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  even  when 
their  respective  countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the  quarrel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Veientians,  which   began  in  the  year  271, 

5  Dionysius  compares  the  size  both  of  Rome  bitionis  regem  creavfire,"  imply  that  the  govern- 
and  Veil  with  that  of  Athens,  II.  54.  IV.  13.  merit  was  commonly  exercised  by  one  or  more 
Sir  W.  Gel]  told  me  that  the  traces  of  the  walls  magistrates  annually  chosen,  like  the  consuls  at 
of  Veii,  which  he  had  clearly  made  out,  quite  Rome.  Niebuhr  refers  to  the  case  of  Lars  To- 
justified  the  eonmarison  of  Veii  in  pointof  extent  lumnius,  who  had  been  king  of  Veii  thirty- 
with  Rome.    A  nd  his  map  shows  the  same  thing,  four  years  before  the  time  ofwhich  Livy  is  speak - 

8  Livy,  V.  2t.     L'rbcm  quoquc  urbi  Romsevel  ing ;  and  he  thinks  that  Livy  is  mistaken,  in 

sitavel  magniflcentia  publicorum  privatorum-  supposing  the  appointment  of  a  king  in  the  last 

que  tectorum  ac  locorum  prsponeDant.    This  war  with  Home  to  have  been  any  thing  unusual. 

being  DO   more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  (Vol.  I.  p.  128.  2d  ed.  note  344.)     But  we  read 

ascribed  to  the  commons,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  no  king  after  Lars  Tolumnius  till  the  period 

that  Livy  had  any  authority  for  it  at  all,  any  of  the  last  war,  nor  of  any  before  him  in  the 

more  than  for  the  language  of  his  speeches,  earlier  wars  with  Kome.    And  as  the  lucumo, 

Bat  suppose  that  he  found  it  in  some  one  of  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  single  Etruscan  city,  was 

the  older  annalists,  still  it  can  hardly  be  more  appointed  sometimes  chief  over  the  whole  con- 

than  the  expression  of  that  annalist's  opinion,  fccleracy,  when  any  general  war  broke  out;  so 

grounded  possibly  upon  some  tradition  of  the  the  annual  lucumo  may  have  been  made  lucumo 

splendor  or  Veii,  but  possibly  also  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  danger,  if  he  were  a  man  of 

ing  more  than  I              that  the  Roman  com-  commanding  character  and  ability. 

mons  were  at   one  time   anxious  to  remove  to  8  livy,  V.  22. 

Veii.    And  if  the  Roman  commons  had  actually  ■  Diodorus.    Fragm.    Vatican.  Lib.  XXIII. 

said  that  Veii  was  a  finer  eity  than  Lome,  when  Tvfifavol  xaA*a?j  uomoi  $a\ayyofxaxovvTct,  for  SO 

they  were  extolling  its  advantages,  is  such  an  we  must  correct  the  reading  <pd\ayya  fiaxovvTcs, 

rtion  to  be  taken  as  an  historical  fact,  to  just  as  a  little  below  in  the  same  passage  we  read 

:'y  \i^,  in  passing  a  judgment  as  to  the  eom-  a-rrcipa'is,  i.  e.  cohortibus.  or  manipulis,  instead 

punitive  magnificence  of  the  two  cities?  of  nctpuli,  which  Mai  absurdly  renders  "  cus- 

1  Livy,  V.  1.     Ilia  words,  "  Ta;dio  annuse  am-  pidibus." 
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lasted  nine  years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  the  events  0lltline of the war  Uom 
recorded  of  it  is  deserving  of  credit ;  nor  would  the  details,10  at  any  21lt0  28°- 
rate,  be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  equal 
fortune  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  been  ended  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty.  The 
Romans  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  within  the  Veientian  territory, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there,  and,  after  having  maintained  their  post  for  some  time, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  last  surprised,  and  their  whole 
force  slaughtered,  and  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Veientians,  in  their  turn, 
established  themselves  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  within  the  Roman  territory ;  retal- 
iated, by  their  plundering  excursions  across  the  Tiber,  the  damage  which  their 
own  lands  had  sustained  from  the  post  on  the  Cremera ;  held  their  ground  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  280,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  forty  years  ;  and,  as  the  Roman  historians  name  no 
other  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty11  merely  placed  matters 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  war ;  the  Romans  gave  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Cremera ;  the  Veientians 
equally  resigned  their  claim  to  the  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hill 
Janiculum. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  history  of  this  war,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-devotion  of  the 
Fabii,  and  of  their  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.  The  truth  of 
domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
Wend ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  account  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Cremera,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  story  itself,  however,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  offer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Veientians  dared  not  meet  the  Romans12  in  the  open  field,  but  they  troubled 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  to  plunder  the  country.  And  The  Fabiftn  hou8e  of. 
on  the  other  side,  the  ^Equians  and  the  Volscians  were  making  £uhtothekove: 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year ;  and  while  one  consul  went  wholly  upon  it8elf- 
to  fight  with  the  JEquians  and  the  other  with  the  Volscians,  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  the  plunderings  of  the  Veientians.  So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  house  con- 
sulted together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the 
senate-house.  And  Kaeso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  went  into  the 
senate  and  said,  "  We  of  the  house  of  the  Fabii  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  the  Vei- 
entians. We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  our  own  cost."  The  senate  heard  him  joy- 
fully ;  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  his  house  followed  him ; 
and  he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Keeso  was  on  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  and  thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to 
him  the  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them  ;  and  there  they  stood  in 
array  in  tli<-  outer  court  of  his  house.     Keuso  then  put  on  his  vest,  flwnueiTei on  tho  rw- 
bucd  u  tli<-.  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came 
out  to  (li't  men  of  his  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.     As  they  went,  a 

10  The  Etonian  a  of  tin-,  wax  may  be  Porsenna,  were  at  this  time  recovered.    But  if 

I  in  Livy,  II. 42  54,  and inDionysius,  Vlll.  s<«7  t  Ik-  annalist  would  surely  have  boasted  <>f 

i.    IX.  l  :;•;.     [imagine  both  the  post  on  t]  us  of  territory  made  by  the  Veientians, 

:  <  •  i  j  ]  i  i  i  i  j  to  have  even  If  they  had  been  oonsistenl  enough  m 

I  for  permanent  cities;  the  one,  describe  the  oountrj  recovered  as  the  very 

the  other  was  which  they  had  made  Porsenna  utof 

tome.    Ti.  ,  -,r dxtn ij'itu  generosity  more  than  thirty  yean  before,    is 

ofth<  I  too  on  s  larger  scale  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  th<  Romans  ad- 

ss  rival  cities,  and  nol  mere  (bits.     I  may,  per-  vanoed  tneir  frontier  on  the  right  bank  of  t i j « - 

.  be  alio  ,;r  to  my  note  on  Thu-  Tii»«r  opposite  Rome,  beyond  tin-  hills  which 

•  -iTii-  boundtne  valley  of  the  river,  ]  their 

xtaun  are  distinguished.  conquesl  of  \ 

''  Niebnhr  nuppo  ■  Livy,  1 1.  i'i- 

which  the  Romans  had  lost  in  the  war  with 

a 


the  war 
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great  crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed  the  gods  for  their 
prosperity.  They  were,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
from  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city 
by  the  gate  Carmentalis,  by  the  right-hand  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Veientians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Cremera;  for  there  it  was  their 
purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  stronghold,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Veientians,  and  carry  oft'  their  cattle.  So  they  built  their  for- 
tress by  the  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Veientians 
were  greatly  distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  all  their  goods  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day13  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians 
_   „  .         ,         were  accustomed  to  offer  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to 

I  he  \  cinilmiu  luv  nn       .  -  -      ,  .  _      _      .       .       *  °    .   .  . 

Rmbuh  for  them,  and  the  pods  ot  their  race,  in  the  seat  or  their  lathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 

lull  lliein  nil.  »        1  «  i  i-ii  i-n-i-  fi  l 

nnal.  feo  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabians  set  out  from  the 
river  Cremera,  three  hundred  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Rome;  for 
they  thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  as  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Veien- 
tians knew  of  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  behold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  of  the  Veientians  that  followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind : 
and  they  threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the  Fabians,  without 
daring  to  come  within  reach  of  spear  or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  man. 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 
preserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great 
deeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the  Fabians  in  after-times. 


13  This  latter  part  of  the  story  is  one  of  the 
versions  of  it  given  by  Dionysius,  which  he  re- 
jects as  improbable.  Of  course  I  am  not  main- 
taining its  probability,  but  I  agree  with  Nie- 
buhr  in  thinking  it  a  far  more  striking  story 
than  that  which  Dionysius  prefers  to  it,  and 
which  haa  been  adopted  by  Livy  and  bj  Ovid. 


The  devotion  of  the  Fabians  to  the  sacrifices  of 
their  house  on  the  Quirinal  was  a  part  of  their 
traditional  character ;  a  similar  story  was  told 
of  C.  Fabius  Dorso,  who  broke  out  from  the 
Capitol  while  the  Gauls  were  besieging  it,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  Quirinal  Hill  to  perform  the 
appointed  sacrifice  of  his  house. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY— THE  TERENTILIAN  LAW— APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  TEN 
HIGH  COMMISSIONERS  TO  FRAME  A  CODE  OF  WRITTEN  LAWS. 

A.  U.  C.  284^-303. 


'OAtXapx'tf  At  tu>v  fiiv  kivIviwv  to"h  izoX\o1q  fiETaSibuxrt,  tujp  (3'  u>(pe\iitu)P  ov  T:\covtKTt1  fidvov^  aWa  k<i{ 
ftftirav  a<pt\ofiivT}  ixtL'  *  hfiHv  oi  re  hvvdfitvoi  Kal  oi  viot  TrpoSvfiovvTai,  abivara  iv  ficyd\ri  irdXst  Karao- 
Xtiv. — Thucydides,  VI.  39. 

Tiraprov  elbSs  6\iyap%las,  brav  itais  avri  irarpbg  dcirj,  koX  apxj]  /<")  o  v6[tos  dAA'  oi  apxovrts.  Kal  lariv 
ivTiorpo<f>os  avTTj  iv  Taii  dXiyapxiaiS,  wo-rep  y  rvpavvU  iv  rats  fiovapxiai,  *ai  ntpi  ij$  Tt\tvraiat  i'tkuiv  <5^- 
poicpaTias  iv  rati  8r][iOKpariaii. — ARISTOTLE,  Politic.  IV.  5. 


Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  the  vague  charge  sometimes  brought  against 
Niebuhr,  that  he  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  early  history  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
found inquirers  had  before  too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab- 
lished far  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  Ferguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  second  Punic  war.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  addi- 
tional centuries, — not  only  the  wars  with  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus, — are  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline :  particular  events,  and  still  more  particular  characters,  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  Niebuhr 
maintains  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  uncritical  writers,  but 
there  exist,  he  thinks,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  they 
have  so  long  overgrown  and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordingly,  far  from 
passing  over  hastily,  like  Ferguson,  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius 
to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two  large  vol- 
umes ;  and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  he  has 
drawn  a  living  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  perfect 
in  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  charge  him  with  having  overvalued,  rather  than  undervalued,  the  pos- 
sible certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.     He  may  seem, 

ime  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately.  But  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
till,  by  long  experience  m  similar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  sufficiently 
the  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  minds  acquire  by 

itanl  practice.     In  Niebuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  acuteness  of 

mind,  brought  this  power  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
I'  is  no!  caprice,  butamosl  -are  instinct,  which  lms  led  him  to  seize  on  some 
particular  p  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 

marks  of  most  important  truth  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  set  aside  the 

•  menta  of  this  same  writer,  with  do  deference  to  bis  authority  whatever.    To 

Bay  that  his  instinct  IS  DOl  absolutely  infallible,  is  onl\    to  s;i\    ilia!   he  W8J  B  man; 

but  he  v.  ho  follows  him  moat  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re- 
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searches  most  deeply,  will  find  the  fooling  of  respect  for  his  judgment  continually 
increasing,  and  will  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  what  Niebuhr  doubted,  or  to 
doubt  what  he  believed. 

1  have  said  thus  much  as  u  preface  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which  1  am  to 
trace  the  interna]  history  of  Rome,  from  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  The  detail  itself  will  show  how  little  Niebuhr  has 
rved  to  be  charged  with  overthrowing  the  Roman  history;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  followed  him  even  on  ground  on  which,  had  he  not  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  firm,  1  might  myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not 
in  blind  or  servile  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  confidence  inspired  by  expe- 
rience. For  many  years  I  had  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's  views  on  several 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  light,  1  feel  for  him  now  a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  it  was  not 
hastily  given,  nor  without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,1  the  consuls  took  the  field 
a  r  c  2ss  ac  a»amst  the  -^Equians  and  Volscians.  It  was  now  the  period  when 
M9.  cunmignoi  \v-  those  two  nations  were  pressing  most  dangerously  upon  Latium, 

piug    Claudius     ngmust  .  .  *  •iiriT"iT-» 

Luiaaa  and  vol-  not  only  overrunning  the  territory  both  of  the  Latins  and  Romans 
with  their  plundering  incursions,  but  taking  or  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  There  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  oppose 
them  ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  T.  Quinc- 
tius,  led  out  an  army  from  the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  be- 
tween him  and  the  commons  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  act  together.  He 
was  tyrannical,  and  his  soldiers  became  discontented  and  disobedient.  In  this 
temper  they  met  the  Volscians  and  were  beaten ;  and  Appius,  finding  it  hope- 
less to  continue  the  campaign,  began  to  retreat  towards  Rome.  On  his  retreat 
he  was  again  attacked  and  again  beaten;  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  throwing  away 
their  arms  and  flying  at  the  first  onset.  Thus  doubly  embittered  by  the  shame 
of  his  defeats,  and  having  obtained  some  color  for  his  vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon 
as  he  had  rallied  his  army  on  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  his  old  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  commons.  By  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
and  Hernican  troops  who  were  present  in  the  army,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Roman 
burghers,  who  formed  the  best  armed  and  best  trained  part  of  his  own  forces, 
he  was  enabled  to  seize  and  execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  and 
every  standard-bearer  who  had  lost  his  standard,  and  then  to  put  to  death  one 
out  of  every  ten  men  of  the  whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever  degree  of  severity  it  was 
Appiui  u  brought  to  effected,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
£un'u  of'ffioblt  s<icred  duty  ;  nor  would  even  the  commons  have  complained  of 
qu"'tfu"''  Appius  for  simply  punishing  with  rigor  his  cowardly  or  mutinous 

soldiers.  But  when  new  consuls  were  come  into  office,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  ^Emil- 
A  ,-. , .  Ma.  A.  (  iwv  and  both  showed  themselves  inclined  to  carry  into  effect  the 
*"  agrarian   law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  while  Appius   still  opposed  it,  and 

was  mosl  forward  in  defeating  the  measure,  then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius 
and  C.  tticinius,3  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  the  perpetual  ene- 
my of  their  order  ;  accusing  him  of  giving  evil  counsels  to  the  senate,  of  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Publilian  law,  and  lastly,  of  having  brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  common- 
wealth, by  his  ill  conduct  in  his  late  expedition  against  the  Volscians.  His 
bloody  executions  were  not  charged  as  a  crime  against  him;  but  every  friend  or 
relation  of  his  victims  would  feel,  that  he  who  had  dealt  such  severe  justice  to 

1  Livy,  II.  58,  59.     Dionysins.  IX.  50.  the  consuls  at  this  period  began  their  year  on 

3  Livy,  II.  61.     Dionysius,  IX.  51  54.  the  first   of  August  (Livy,  III.  6);  when  the 

"  These  wore  two    of  the   tribunes   elected  tribunes  began  theirs,  before  the  decemvirate, 

when  the  Publilian  law  wai  The  fcrib-  is  uncertain.    See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  227,  and 

unes  and   consuls  carne  into  office,   it  should  note  402,  2d  edit. 

t»e  remembered,  at  different  times  of  the  year; 
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others,  could  claim  no  mitigation  of  justice  towards  himself;  and  Appius  felt 
this  also,  and  neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  would  yield  to  ask 
it.  A  most  extraordinary  difference  prevails,  however,  in  the  accounts  of  his 
subsequent  fate.  The  common  story  says  that  he  died  in  prison  before  his  trial, 
implying  that  he  killed  himself  to  escape  his  sentence  ;  but,  according  to  the*  Fasti 
Capitolini,4  it  was  this  same  Appius  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  became  de- 
cemvir ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived 
for  some  years  in  exile  at  Reffillus,  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return,  and 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  once  more. 

The  two  following  years  were  marked5  by  continued  contests  about  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Cassias,  which  still  led  to  no  result.  The  fortune  of  A.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
war,  however,  gave  some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  Jontaken'by th?i£ 
commons  :  for,  in  the  year  285,  the  port6  of  Antium  was  taken,  mans• 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandise  was  found  there,  which  was  all  given  up  to  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  year  following  Antium  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  also,  the  soldiers  derived  some  profit  from  their  conquest. 

In  the  year  287,  Ti.  JSmilius,  one  of  the  consuls,  supported  the  demand  ot 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law ;  and  we  are  A#  u#  c.  286.  A.  c 
told  that  the  senate,7  in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  466, 
compliance,  proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium,  and  to  allow  the  commons,  as 
well  as  the  burghers,  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  colonists.  But  as  the 
colony  was  to  consist  equally  of  Romans,8  Latins,  and  Hernicans,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  insecurity,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  garrison, 
which  would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population  of  the  city  within, 
and  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  without,  the  relief  thus  offered  to  the  com- 
mons was  neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nor  in  its  nature  very  desirable. 

The  next  year  began  a  period  of  distress  and  suffering  so  severe,  and  arising 
from  such  various  causes,  that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  Severe  visitations  0I 
suspended,  and  for  four  years  no  mention  is  made  of  any  demands  Pe8lilence- 
for  the  agrarian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceeding  of  the  tribunes.  The  middle  ot 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which,  from  causes  to  us  unknown,  have  been  marked  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence ;  when  a  disease  of  unusual  virulence  has,  in  a  manner,  travelled  up 
and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
fiftv  vcars ;  returning  often  to  the  same  place  after  a  certain  interval ;  pausing 
sometimes  in  its  fury,  and  appearing  to  sleep,  but  again  breaking  out  on  some 
point  or  other  within  its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it  disap- 
pears  altogether.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one  of  these  pestilences,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great  mortality; 
it  now  return'-']  again  in  288,9  and  crippled  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army 
against  the  yKfjuinns.  Whether  it  continued  in  the  following  year  A.u.c.  iso.  a.  c. 
is  uncertain,  but  the  /Kquians  plundered  the  Roman  territory  with  *"'"• 

I  success;  and  although  the  Roman  annalists  pretend  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  consul,  Q.  FablUS,  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers,  and 
I  in  turn  ravaged    the   hinds   of  the   enemy,  yet   it  is  manifest  that  the  cam- 
paign was  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  the   Romans.      So  it  was   tin;  next  year 


*  It,  I  long  known  that  tli<-   Pasti       °  Livy  calls  this  place  Ceno;  the  Antiates;  It 

seei  i  bad  begun  the  piracies,  of  w  hioh 

I         Demetrius  Poliorcetca  complained  long  aftor- 

landise 


mvir,  "  A|..  I'.  M.  N 

"Appii    FUins,   Hard                    whereas  the  Demetrius  Poliorcetca  complained  lonfl 

comm                                          ndson,  as  well  vrards  to  the  Romans;  ana  the  mere) 

ns  the  son  "i'  an  Appius.     Bui  one  of  the  re  taa  in  by  the  Romans  wu  partly,  '•  |S  •eld,  ob 

l     'i  i  tained  in  this  manner,  probably  from  the  < 

"Appius  tl                   The  situation  of  Ceno  is  unknown: 

Regiil.  Siil.i  Strabo             of  Antium  itself  as  bolngwlth 

•  '     •         calling  the  oul  a  harbor,  as  standing  high  upon  dins. 

mliin  of  '■'•'<'A  his  second  consulship,  tli<:  7  U\\,  III.  l. 

author  oi  tl                               him  t<»  be  the  •  D 

lams  man  srho  bad  been  consul  in  S  *  Liw,  111.  'j. 
1  Liw,  i: 
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also  .  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans,  could  not  prevent 
the  total  ravaging  of  the  Roman  territory ;  and  the  crowding10  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year  291,  with  unparalleled  fury.  During  the  whole  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  Romans  were  dying  by  thousands  within  the  city,  while  the  iEqui- 
ans  and  Yolscians  were  ravaging  the  whole  country  without  opposition,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 
the  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.  At  last  the  pestilence 
abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  292,n  took  the  field, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.  Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam  of  better  times,  the  political  grievances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  ex- 
cite attention  and  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes12  again  brought  forward  the  question  of 
F>nt  pmpMi  of  the  the  agrarian  law ;  but  that  the  commons  themselves  refused  to 
Terenuimu  iu«r.  entertain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  eff  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 

tunity. This  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  zeal  which  all  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  foreign  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure,  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  forward  in  this  year,  and  readily 
received  by  the  commons  :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceeding ;  that  to 
contend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  and  the  commons 
must  obtain  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly, 
Caius  Terentilius13  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that14  ten  commissioners 
should  be  chosen,  live  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutional, civil,  and  criminal  law;  and  should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  all  the  political,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Now,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  originated  in  the  love  of  abstract 
Artu«i(rrieyancctofti»e  justice,  or  in  the  mere  desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances,  and 
has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  particular  relief,  so  the  Roman  com- 
mons, in  supporting  the  Terentilian  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  nothing  else  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These  were,  the  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law ;  evils  which  affected 
every  part  of  men's  daily  life  ;  and  the  first  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsist- 

10  Livy,  III.  6.  Terentilian   law,   Sixa  apfipas  i\iaOm    ^vyypafdis 

11  Livy,  III.  8.  alroKpaTopas — KaQ'   8  ti   aptora  »/    7rdAt£   oiKriatrat. 

■  Dionysius,  IX.  69.    The  name  of  the  trib-  We  are  so  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  a 

unc  is  corrupt,  Y.i^rov  TiVou.  Geleniua  propo-  constitution  and  a  code  of  laws,  that  we  have  nc 
scs  to  read  Ttrtn.  word  which  will  express  both,  or  convey  u 

13  Livy,  III.    '.     Niebuhr  writes  the  tribune's  full  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  the  commission- 

name  "Terentilius,''  according  to  some  of  the  er's  powers;  which  embraced  at  once  the  work 

beat  MSS.  of  Livv.     Dionysius  calls  him  "  Te-  of  the  French  constituent  assembly,  and  that  of 

rentiua."  Napoleon  when  he  drew  up  his  code.    But  this 

"  Livy  speaks  only  of  five  ;   Dionysius  often  :  comprehensiveness  belonged  to  the  character  of 

Niebuhr  reconciles  the  two  statements  in  the  the  ancient  lawgivers;  afar  higher  term  than 

manner  given  in  the  text.  legislators,  although  etymologic-ally  the  same; 

These   "  high    commissioners,"  "  Decemviri  they  provided  for  the  whole  life  of  their  citizens 

Lagiboi  seribendis,"  were  like  the  Greek  vofioQt-  in  all  its  relations,  social,  civil,  political,  moral, 

rat,  or,  in  the  language  of  Thucydidee  (VIII.  and  religious. 
57),  which  exactly  ex  pre  .->.-.  c.-i  the  object  of  the 
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ence  of  the  poorer  commons  after  the  late  times  of  misery  and  ruin  might  be 
said  to  depend. 

Society  has  almost  always  begun  in  inequality,  and  its  tendency  is  towards 
equality.  This  is  a  sure  progress ;  but  the  inequality  of  its  first  Their  original  political 
stage  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unjust;  it  is  only  the  error  of  pre-  Sfeitodfe 
serving  instead  of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice  ;  the  folly  cumstance8- 
of  thinking  that  men's  institutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every  thing  else  in  the 
world  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  first  brought 
to  Rome  by  those  who  were  then  the  only  Roman  citizens,  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  to  enjoy  landed  property,  and  to  become  so 
far  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pass  from  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens ;  the  condition  of 
commons  was  a  fit  state  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other.  But  after 
years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  their  original  conquerors  were,  in 
fact,  become  one  people  ;  above  all,  when  this  truth  had  been  already  practically 
acknowledged  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tuliins,  to  continue  the  old  distinc- 
tions was  but  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility :  if  the  burghers  and  the 
commons  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject, the  commons  must  retain  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolving  their  connection  with  those  who  re- 
fused to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  desire  was  for  complete 
union,  rather  than  for  independence,*arose,  over  and  above  all  other  particular 
causes,  from  that  innate  fondness  for  remaining  as  we  are,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  intolerable  misery  can  wholly  eradicate. 

The  burghers  resolved  to  resist  the  Terentilian  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent- 
ly, as  in  the  case  of  the  Publilian  laws,  to  prevent  its  beinor  passed 

.•'         ,  ,      .  ..  -  ,       *  .  .  •       ji      •       Means  adopted  by  th« 

by  the  commons  in  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in  their  burghers  to  oppose  th« 

J  iiri  •  -i  i  tit  Terentilian  law.     Im- 

own  assembly  ot  the  cunce  or  in  the  senate.     Accordingly,  they  peacwnt   of  kkso 

■  •  O  •/  '  •/      Quinctius. 

again  proceeded  by  an  organized  system  of  violence;  the  younger 
burghers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens  ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far  more  practised  in 
martial  exercises  than  the  commons,  were  superior  in  activity,  if  not  in  actual 
strength,  and,  by  acting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  interrupted  all  business,  and  drove 
their  antagonists  from  the  Forum.  At  the  head  of  these  systematic  rioters  was 
Kjeso  Quinctius, !  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  conspicuous,  that  A.  Virginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  assemby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge. 

Tliis  is  the  fifth  instance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which  we  have  met 
witli  in  the  coarse  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co- 

•     i  rr,  •     l   i.    •       xi  11  ii         t    -i       Of  tho  Iciliun   law,  on 

nolanus.  Ihe  right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the  Icil-  which hUimpeMhm«H 
ian  l.iw,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icilius,  which  I  have 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  Dionysius, 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places11  it  as  early  as  the  year  2G2,  in  the  year  after  the 
•  appointment  of  the  tribunes ;  while  Niehuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
of  the  Publilian  laws.  It  established  the  important  point,  that  if  any 
burgher  interrupted  a  tribune  vrhen  speaking  to  the  commons  in  their  own  assem- 
bly,  the  tribune  might  impeach  him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him 

i  an  amount  as  the  a*  en  er  should  think  proper;  if  he  re- 
eourity,  be  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated; 
if  he  demurred  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  required,  this  question  also  was  to  be 
d  by  tie  The  great  object  in  this  law  was  to  h    erl  the  jurisdic 

*  Iiry,  IIL  11.    I  ,X.4,5,  »  Dionyiiu*,  VIL 17. 
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tion  oi'  the  commons  over  a  burgher  ;  hence  the  severity  of  the  punishment  if  the 
accused  refused  to  give  the  required  security;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy;  but  if  he  complied,  and  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge,  the 
ordinary  sentence  for  a  mere  interruption  of  the  business  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine;  and  this  seems  to  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  Dionysius'  statement,  for  he  represents  the  sureties  as  required, 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
B  fine  as  the  tribunes  might  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  case,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  that  of  Kseso,  proved 
the  contrary  ;  and  of  Kceso,  Livy  says17  expressly  that  the  tribune  impeached  him 
f«>r  a  capital  offence,  before  the  alleged  charge  of  murder  was  brought  against 
him.  h\  fact,  where  there  is  no  fixed  criminal  law,  awarding  certain  punishments 
for  certain  offences,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  And  much  more  would  this 
be  the  case  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  individual  magistrate, 
but  by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 

According  to  the  Icilian  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  Kseso  Quinctius  to  give 
Kmao  pvi  into  exii«  Bureties  for  his  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  the  security  required 
was  heavy ;  he  was  to  find  ten  sureties,18  at  three  thousand  ases 
each.  Hut  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Volscius  Fictor,  who  had  oeen  trib- 
une some  years  before,  came  forward  to  charge  Kceso  with  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  crime.  "During  the  time  of  the  plague,"  he  said,  "he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Kceso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.  An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Kceso :  the  old  man  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  injury ;  but  the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  try  the  offender."  Outrages  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens  ;19  in  aristocratical  states  they  must  have 
been  far  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth 
and  birth,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  against  any  severe  deal- 
ing with  such  excesses.  But  Kceso's  offence  was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest  degree  at  this 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient  when  the  charge 
was  so  serious  ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  he 
might  abide  the  sentence  of  the  law.  But  some  of  the  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their  protec- 
tion ;  they  forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person.  Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across  the  Tiber  into  Etruria  before  his  trial  came 
on.20  His  relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  defrauded,  paid  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail;  and  even  here  the  punishment  would 
not  fall  on  the  guilty,  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  clients  were  bound  to 
contribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

Kseso  s  night  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.  From  mere 
compirnrjto.ff.vthu  rioters  they  became  conspirators;  and  they  played  their  game 
deeply.  Still  continuing  their  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their  body  should  be  especially  conspicu- 
ous, they,  on  all  other  occasions,*1  endeavored  to  make -themselves  popular:  they 
would  speak  civilly  to  the  commons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

r  "  A.  Virginia!  Kuesoni  capitis  diem  dicit."  non.    Sec,  too,  the  stories  told  in  Plutarch  of 

III.  11.  the  manifold  excesses  of  Aleibiades. 

vy,  HI.  13.  *IAvy,  III.  13. 

w  See  the  well-known  speech  of  Demosthenes  21  Livy,  III.  14. 
against  Midias,  and  also  the  speech  against  Co- 
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houses,  well  knowing  how  readily  the  poor  and  the  humble  are  won  by  a  little 
attention  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot  was  in  agitation :  Kaeso  held  frequent  communication  with  them  ;  he  had 
joined  himself  to  a  band  of  exiles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than  in  the  middle  ages  :  with  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Capitol  by  night,  his  associates  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tribunes 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
burghers  would  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fat.al  concessions  made 
at  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  tribunes,  according  to  Dionysius,22  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  soon  after  Kceso's  flight  from  Rome.     From  what  ■ 

.,,.  -1°.  ■•       ,    T  .  i-A-  Par<y  °*  exiles  and 

annalist  he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear;  but  Livy,  who  doves  surprise  the  caP- 

.  .   „  .,     r  ir  '    i    i         i        A     •       ±-  r        •!  ltol  by  night ;  but  it  is 

has  followed  some  author  lar  more  partial  to  the  Uuinctian  iamiiy,  recovered  the  next  day, 

.  .  -.  ,.  l     ••    •  n  ,*ii,i  •     i   j.     and  the  party  who  had 

makes  no  mention  ol  it,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  the  right  seized  it  are  cut  to 
understanding  of  his  own  subsequent  narrative.  For  in  the  next 
year,  according  to  the  account  of  both  Livy  and  Dionysius,23  the  Capitol  was  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
it  his  first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  country. 
The  burghers  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ; 
till  at  last  the  consul,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  relying  on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  assembly  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Terentilian  law,  but  would  do  his  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
curias  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol.  He  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
all  its  defenders  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Her- 
donius  ;  and  in  the  story  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Kseso 

i  ti  l  •  i  9i      c  -r»  Kseso's  share  in  the  en- 

is  not  mentioned.     ±>ut  we  hear,  m  general  terms,     ot  Roman  ex-  terpiue  not  openly  ac- 

.,  1  .  i  •    i       i    •  r     i  •  knowledg'.'d. 

lies,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to 
their  country ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Kseso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her- 
donius  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  like  his  own,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  Had  we  the  real  history  of  these  times, 
we  should  find,  in  all  likelihood,  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of  Kceso  and  Corio- 
lanus  has  been  exactly  inverted ;  that  the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Volscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnified  ;  that  Kjbso's  treason  has  been 
transferred  tr  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the  Volscian  leader,  Attius 
Tullius,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus. 

The  burghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Ka2so  ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  L.Q«inctin«,thefttthei 
by  the  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizing  the  citadel,  was  likely  to  TeiKtuum0?!^ * fi! 

himself  up  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  mtntl>- 
Dions;  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  wrould  have  been  the  first  to  resist 
him.     I5ut  when  he  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
turned; and  L.  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 

he  would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fate  of  his  son;  Kseso's  guilt,  DO  less 
than  his  misfortune,  would  appear  the  consequence  of  I  heir  persecution.  So  w  hen 
he  was  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  be  seemed  to  Bet  no  bound 
his  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  promise  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
commons  to  follow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disn  g  irded  ; 
L.  Quinctius1*  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  Bhould 
n<;\'  their  law  while  be  was  consul,  and  declared  that  he  would  instantly 

lead  forth  the  I  into  the  field  against  the  JSquians  and  Volscians. 

■  Dionjsitu,  \.  i<>,  u.  "  s<-  dura.  XL 

■  [ivy,  111.  L6.    Dion;  rjf  lit  19. 
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The  tribunes-  represented  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  enlist  any  as  sol- 
iiu violent nu,»ur..4.     cll0rs  :   out  Qumctius  replied,  that  he  needed  no  enlistment  ■  "the 
men  who  took  up  arms  under  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble' at  the 
consul  s  bidding,  and  not  to  disband  without  his  orders.     The  consul  neveVdfa- 
banded  tbem  ;  and  J,  the  consul,"  he  said,  "command  you  to  meet  me  m  arm* 
a.^.c.co4.   a.c.  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Regillus."     But  more  was  said  to  be  de- 
B1f°ed  than  a  simple  postponement  of  the  Terentilian  law:  the 
augurs  w,re  to  attend,'   m  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldieis  were 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawful  place  of  assembly ;  then  the  army,  in  its 
centuries   would  be  called  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been  pal  *d  at 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes;  and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consuls  will,  for  beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  theTbunes' 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did  there  exist  any  right  o/appeal More 
han  all   Qumctius  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  his  year  of  officers  expired 
lie  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribunes  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  -I 
magistrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  walls  of  Rome         ' 
Ihe  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events28  loved  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
£inSfnponto  °*  a11  th?.lr  Provocations,  the  commons  so  respected  the  sacrcdness 
oi  an  oath,  that  they  would  have  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  their  own 
hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  m  no  way  bound  them  to  obedience.     They  say  that  the 
tribunes  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right  ■ 
that  they  appealed"  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevailed 
with  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  law  again 
during  that  year.     It  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how  far  they  could 
sately  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tribunes;  threats  might  be  held  out,  in  order  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to  march  the  leo-ions 

h?  h°f  t\°  }>  V!iQ  avowed  PurP°Se  of  makinS  them  the  helpless  instruments 
in  the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  be  too  bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny,  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance 

At  any  rate,30  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dis- 
a. u.c. 295. a. c. 457.  Posed  to  let  t]}e  Terentilian  law  be  forgotten;  for  when  the  elec- 
E5£wwi.delayed  by  tlons  came  on>  the  same  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office  for 
two  years  were  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  began  to 
bring  forward  the  disputed  question.  But  again  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war ;  for  the  danger  from  the  JSquians  and  Volscians  was  imminent; 
the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  the  latter  had  expelled  the 
Roman  colony  from  Antium,  and  recovered  that  important  city.  After  a  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  ^Equians  were  dislodged  from 
i  osculum,  hut  Antium  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Volscians 

1  bus  the  rerentilian  law  was  again  delayed  :31  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  burghers 
chftr,e„,R,n,tA..v„i.  who  retained  a  lively  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Ka>so,  were  trying 
SfS.SJSLSr"  t0  <?tablish  a  charge  of  false  witness  against  M.  Volscius,  by  whose 
.  .  •  a      .  te?t«nony,  as  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event  of  Kaeso's  trial  had 

been  chiefly  decided.  Hie  two  quaestores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judges 
proposed  to  impeach  Volscius  before  the  curiae  ;  but  the  tribunes  refused  to  allow 
the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  question  of  the  law  had  been  first  decided  Thus  the 
year  passed  away  :   but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re-elected 

In  the  following  year  is  placed  the  story  already  related  of  the  dictatorship  of 

a.v.  c.  296.   a.  c.  L.  Qumctius  Cincinnatus,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 

army,  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  iEquians.     The  continued 

t  HjJ*  ?! !'  £2'  »pt<w  facichat,  sed  suos  potias  mores  ad  ea  no 

mt     ''       \/'     xt      i        ,  commodabat. 

7,  ILL  20.     rsonrlnm  hacf ,  quae  nunc  to-        w  Livv  III  21 
petsecolnm,  negligentiaDeumvenerat:  aeoin-       »  Li vy' in"  21-23 
terpretando  sibi  quiariue  jusjurandum  ct  leges        31  Livy'  m'  24 
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absence32  of  the  legions,  which  kept  the  field  nearly  the  whole  year,  afforded  the 
burghers  a  pretence  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  law  ;  but 
L.  Quinctius  availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the  Quinetms.  .  voiadm 
comitia  for  the  trial  of  Volscius,  in  defiance  of  the  tribunes ;  and 
the  accused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  left  Rome,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  interchange  of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Lanuvium.     The  tribunes  were  again  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  year  29733  was  marked  by  the  same  dangers  from  the  j^Equians  ;  and  the 
Sabines  are  said,  in  this  and  in  the  former  year,  to  have  joined  A.  u.  c.  297.  A.  c. 
them,  and  to  have  carried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part  numbeJno7TheVi£ 
of  the  Roman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  and  the  unes- 
Anio.  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress  :  but  the  tribunes  obtained  an  important 
point,  that  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribunes  were  from 
this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we  now  have  them  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  Th9  annals  have 


not 


dissensions.  The  original  source  of  the  details  must  have  been  the  fir  awSSs^?™^ 
memorials  of  the  several  great  families ;  each  successive  version  of  time8, 
these,  as  men's  notions  of  their  early  history  became  more  and  more  romantic, 
would  omit  whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  rather 
than  compunction,  as  Sulla  gloried  in  his  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  on  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The  burghers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  their  own  daggers,34 
or  those  of  their  faithful  clients,  should  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons ;  they  would  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assemblies  of  their  adversaries  by  main  force,  and  in  treating  them, 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely ;  ejecting  them  from 
their  houses35  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  their  families  in  their 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  day  ;  abusing  them  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  their 
doors:;5  with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters.37  Their 
own  houses,  built  mostly  on  the  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate 
fortresses,  and  always,  by  their  style  of  building,  secure  at  once  from  public  no- 
tice and  from  attack,  favored  the  perpetration  of  all  acts  of  violence.  Others, 
besides  insolvent  debtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
four  prompted  them  to  consign  their  victims  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
might  readily  become  a  grave,3s  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
contained,  whether  alive  or  dead  ? 

One  act  in  particular,  in  which  its  authors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  public  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  by  the  later  annal- 

.  that  from  the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  burning  of  hum  men  m 
main  to  us,  nm;  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

n  Livy,  III.  M  Livy,  III.  30.         wealth,  wo  may  judge  of  that  shown   to  tlio 

**  Zonaras.  \'il.  17,  who,  us  we  now  find,  commons  at  an  earlier  period. 

la/i  f  owed  his  itatement  from  Dion  Caseins.  "The  famous  story  of  Virginia  oannot  have 

rords  ;ir<:,  o\  f,vnriTni()fu  (fxivipux;  filv  ob  been  a  solitary  Instance.    Virginia  was   the 

i  Tflvrli  Ttvu,  avTinptr-  daughter  of  a  oenturion,  and  betrothed  to  no 

■  I  U  cv\vovi  Tu>v  QnuoxiTuTuv  i<p6viuov.  leas  a  man  than  [*•  [eilius.  the  famous  proposer 

XXII.  of  the  law,  Mde  Aventino  publicando.       II 

*  This  is  Implied  In  the  (< forcible  oooupa  inch  an  outrage  oould  be  ventured 

In  the  law, (<  de  Aventino  pubLi-    woman  ofsuon  birth,  and  bo  oon (ted.  we 

eand  maj  conceive  what  those  of  humbler  condition 

"  Such  ontr;.  •               be  alluded  to  In  the  \s<  i               l  to. 

L.  Quinctius,  Uvy,  III.  19.  "  The  body  of  "  murdered  man  was  dl 

"Si   .  .                                 nam  obuesnam  a  fu  ered  to  hi              i   buried  In  thehou  e  of  P. 

mills  arm                           adum  euxilium  pu  .  b  burgher,  in  the  fln  t  year  of  the  da 

Uvretis."    The  oonduc)                     '.  Lampss  i                  Livy,  III.  ;•'••    The  discovery  oJ 

en  ill  ii  '::•■     thl      from  the  treatment  of  the  one  luob  oase  implies  that  there  irere  many 

[.r<>vinciuJ.s  in  the  I                     the  common  others  which  were  not  dl 
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of  its  partu-ulars.  \*  e  only  know,  that  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  latter 
halt  ot  the  third  century  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  men,39  who  advocated  the  cause 
ot  the  commons,  were  burned  alive  in  the  Circus,  such  being  the  old  punishment 
ot  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of  Festus  which 
undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  were 
of  patrician  houses;  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Cas- 
ual in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  buro-hers 
did  take  part  with  the  commons,  whether  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  fronfner- 
sonal  ambition.  1 

The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 
a.  r.  c.  m.  a.  c.  unes'  hy  an  important  measure.  First  of  all,40  to  prevent  their  in- 
frJZ^oifZ  ?r eased  n«mber  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  by  making  dif- 
wfa.  u.  iu,  o,.n-  ferences  amongst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 
to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 
decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then 
Lucius  Icilius,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his  famous  law  for  allotting 


In/-/  rori  FnpaPxoi  irvpi  vizi  tov  drjpov  f\!<5- 
*«oav.  Dion  Cassius,  Frag.  Vatic.  XXII.,  and 
copied  by  Zonaras,  VII.  17.  A  confused  ves- 
QC  Btory  may  be  found  in  Valerius 
Haxiinus  (VI.  8,  2);  and  the  mutilated  pas- 
sage m  Festus,  beginning,  in  the  common  edi- 
tions, with  "Nauti  eonsalatu,"  must  clearly 
refer  to  it.  Niebuhr's  restoration  and  explana- 
tion of  this  last  fragment  may  be  found  in  his 
note  265  to  the  lid  volume  of  his  Jlistorv,  p. 
144.  2d  edition.  Both  are  highly  ingenious, 
and  that  the  fragment  began  with  the  word 
"novem,"  and  not  with  "nauti,"  seems 
tain  ;  inasmuch  as  the  article  before  it  begins 
with  the  word  "novalis,"  and  that  which  fol- 
lows it  begins  with  " novendiales."  All  the 
words  now  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Festus, 
half  of  the  page  having  been  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  are  the  following,  and  ranged 
in  the  following  order  as  to  lines  : 

_  T.  Sicini  Volsci 

inissent  adversus 

co  combusti  feruntur 
ne  quae  est  proximo  cir- 

pide  albo  constratos. 
Opiter  Verginias 
j..r-inus,  Postumus,  Col- 
lins Tolerinus,  P.  Vc- 
onius  Atratinus,  Ver- 
tius  Seaevola,  Sex.  Fu- 

Wfcocan  profess  to  fill  up  such  a  fragment  with 

certainty  '.     But  I  observe  that  Mutius  ScffiVola 

belonged  to  a  house  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  never  patrician;  and  the  preceding  ne 
of  which  only  the  first  syllable  remains,  Ver-, 
may  also  have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet 
with  a  Virginias  amongst  the  tribunes  as  early 
(Livy,m.li.)  But  as  all  the 
others  are  patrician  bow  Can  they  have 

been  tribunes;  or  how  can  there  nave  been 
nine  tribunes  earlier  than  the  year  297  ;  or  how 
can  we  And  a  place;  for  such  an  event  between 

and   the  appointment  of  the  decemviri; 
after  which  time  it  becomes  wholly  inconc 

The  words  "  adversarii"  and  "adversus 
cum,"  seem  to  me  the  most  unlikely  parts  of 

ihr's  conjectural  addition.    The  criminals 

wo. ild    hardly  have  been   described    simply  as 
Iversanea  of  T.  Bicinins,  nor  their  crime 
called  a  conspiracy  against  him.    The  story  in 
Valerius  Maximus  represents  one  tribm 

being  a  principal  agent  in  the  execution  of  bis 


nine  colleagues.    We  can  thug  explain  the  po- 
sition of  the  name  of  Sicinius,  if  we  read,  "no- 
vem college  T.  Sicinii  Volsci,"  and  "  cum  con- 
jurationem"  (or  "  consilia")  "  inissent  adver- 
sus Kemp."    But  what  are  we  to  call  the  office 
in  which  these  ten   men  were  colleagues  to- 
gether?   Can  it  really  have  been  the  tribune- 
ship?  and  are  we  to  take  Cicero's  statement, 
in  the  fragments  of  his  speech  for  Cornelius, 
that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  from 
two  to  ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  office  ?  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
patricians  named  in  Festus'  Fragments  were 
the  very  persons  whom  Dion  Cassius  had  in 
his  mind,  when  he  said  that  "  many  of  the 
highest  patricians  renounced  their  nobility  from 
being  ambitious  of  the  great  power  of  the  office, 
and  became  tribunes  ?"     If  this  were  so,  T. 
Sicinius  Volscus  would  be  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  plebeian  Sicinii,  and  not  the  pa- 
trician who  was  consul  in  the  year  267.     The 
time  of  the  execution  I  should  place  about  the 
same  time  as  the  death  of  Cassius;  and  it  is 
not  incredible  that  even  the  people  in  their 
centuries  may  have  believed  that  accusation  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  common  liberty  which 
was  brought  against  Cassius,   and  may  have; 
sentenced  nine  of  the  tribunes  to  death  as  his 
accomplices   especially  if  one  of  their  own  col- 
leagues, and  a  genuine  plebeian,  had  denounced 
them  as  being  really  enemies  to  liberty,  under 
the  mask  of  opposing  the  aristocracy.     And 
such  a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  treason  of 
nine  out  often  of  the  tribunes  would  have  af- 
forded a  good  pretence  for  again  reducing  their 
number  to  two  or  five,  from  which  it  was  again 
finally  raised  to  ten  in  the  year  297.     It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  whole  period  between 
the  first  institution  of  the  tribunes'nip  and  the 
death  of  Cassius  is  one  of  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, and  that  Ihc  remaining  accounts  arc  full 
of  variations.     Sempronius  Atratinus  is  men- 
tioned byDyonisius  as  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  men  to 
cany  into  effect  the  proposed  agrarian   law  of 
Cassias,  at  least  in  a  modified  form;  this  was 
in  the  year  268.    (Dionysius,  VIII,  74.)    I  have 
sometimes  thought  whether  the  nine  men  may 
not  have  been  members  of  this  commission, 
and  accused  by  their  tenth  colleague,  T.  Sicin- 
Lus,  the   patrician,  of  abusing  their  powers  to 
favor  the  tyranny  of  Cassius. 
40  Dionysius,  X.  31. 
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the  whole  of  the  Aventine  Hill  to  the  commons  forever,  to  be  their  exclusive 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal city,  nor  was  it  even  yet  included  within  the  pomgerium,  or  religious  boun- 
dary, although  it  was  now  within  the  walls  ;  much  of  it  was  public  or  demesne 
land,  having  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  citizens,  the  burghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  still  public,  was  occupied,  according  to  custom,  by  indi- 
vidual burghers ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of  it  were  still  in  their  natural 
state,  and  overgrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  large  parts  of  it  had  doubtless  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  It  appears  that  encroachments  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
burghers  ;  that  the  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  distin- 
guished private  property  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  removed  ;  the  ground  was  then  claimed  as  public,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied only  by  burghers ;  and  in  this  way  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  from 
what  they  considered  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of  the  hills  of  Rome  ;  if  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  other  hills ;  and  this,  in  such  stormy  times,  when 
the  dissensions  between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out  into  open  war, 
was  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the  Terentilian  law, 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  Aventine. 

A  new  course41  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.     Instead  of 
bringing  it  forward  first  before  the  commons,  where  its  consider- 
ation mi^ht  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  wgtoprocure  the °p£». 

li),r  of  the  lttw 

the  burghers,  L.  Icilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the 
first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed  himself  to  sp^.ak  as  counsel  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  right  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
higher  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel 
should  be  heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
ation. A  story  is  told  that  the  consuls'  lictor42  insolently  beat  away  the  tribunes' 
officer  who  was  going  to  carry  to  them  his  message ;  that  immediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lictor,  and  dragged  him  off  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  to  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  spared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
but  they  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  Icilius ; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  was  summoned,  Icilius  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to  vote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it 

The  majority  voted  in  its  favor,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  hope  that  this  con- 
on  would  be  accepted  by  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  agrarian  law.     Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 

lubmitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
ntins  the  whole  nation,  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  Bepar- 
the  curia  and  the  tribes.    Introduced  in  a  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment, and    npported  by  the  influence  of  many  of  the  burghers,  as  irel]  at  by  tha 
»ng  feeling  of  tie-  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law  :  its  importance,  moreover, 
led  to  iti  being  confirmed  frith  unusual  solemnities;  the  pontifices  and  augurs 
attend-  ;  ,.  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were  taken  to  observe  it  ; 

and,  as  ;i  further  security,  it  wtm  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  ! >i<>- 
nyai 

■  DtOQJlilU,  X.  «  DionymuH,  X,  81.  "   Dionjliui,  X. 
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The  provisions  of  the  law  were,  "  that  so  much44  of  the  Aventine  Hill  as  was 
iu provi^n..  Iml)lic  or  demesne  property,  should  be  allotted  out  to  the  com- 

mons, to  be  their  freehold  forever.  That  all  occupiers  of  this 
land  should  relinquish  their  occupation  of  it;  that  those  who  had  occupied  it, 
forcibly  or  fraudulently,45  should  have  no  compensation,  but  that  other  occupiers 
should  be  repaid  for  the  money  which  they  might  have  laid  out  in  building  upon 
it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration."  Probably  also,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  there  ^vas  a  clause  forbidding  any  burgher  to  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  the  hill,  that  it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of  their  grant,  and  the  space 
not  sufficing  to  give  each  man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  given 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  together,  who  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  as 
many  Hats  or  stories46  as  their  number  required,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sufficiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  unusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fatal  to  the  crops,47  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  usual  hostilities  with  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following,  and  the  Terentilian 
Fro8h  dispute  nbout  law  was  now  again  brought  forward,  but  still,  as  formerly,  before 
tlU*nLw-  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  in  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
suls48 headed  the  burghers  in  their  opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
of  the  offenders  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  enforced,  according  to  Dionysius,  only  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  criminal's  property  to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  lediles  of  the  commons,  and  was  the  treasury  of  their  order.  But 
the  burghers,  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls   of  the  year  300,  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Aternius,  appear  to  have 
been  moderate  men  ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 


<< 


5  Dionysius,  X.  52.  «  Dionysius,  X.  33-12.     The  events  of  this 

In  Dionysius'  Greek  version,  PePiaa/xivoi  year  are  given  hy  Dionysius  at  great  length,  m 

(or  with   the  codex  Vaticanus  /W<ty£voi),    Jj  fifteen  chapters  ;  in  Livy  they  do  not  occupy  as 

icXoirrj  \a$6vrts:    in  the  original  language  "vi  many  lines.    The  story  of  L.  Siccius,  under  a 

aut  clam,'  as  in  the  well-known  form  of  the  somewhat  different  form,  is  given  by  the  former 

praetor's  interdict,  "  cum  fundum  quern  ncc  vi,  under  this  year  ;  although  in  its  common  ver- 

nec  clam,  nee  prccario  alter  ah  altero  possidetis,  sion  it  occurs  again  in  his  history  in  its  usual 

itar.o>si<  leans."     See  Festus  in  "Possessio."  place  under  the  decemviri.    Whoever  was  the 

Dionysius,   X.   32.     Houses  thus   divided  writer  from  whom  Dionysius  copied,  he  must 


amongst  several  proprietors,   each   being  the    have  been  one  who  had  no  wish  to  disguise  the 
owner  „t  a  single  floor,  were  the  fwauciai  of  the    injustice  of  the  burghers,  but  rather,  perhaps. 


gle  proprietor,  just  as  I  hueydides  speaks  of  the  that  the  houses  most  violent  against  the  corn- 
rich  Corcvneans  setting  on  fire  Hs  oUias  <al  ™$  mons,  and  most  formidable  from  the  strength  of 
(wotKtaf,  III.  74.  Compare  Tacitus,  Annul.  XV.  their  brotherhoods  or  societies,  fraiptat.  were  the 
41,  43.     The  original  sense  of  the  word  "  insu-  Postumii,  Sempronii,  and  Clcclii.     The  former 

luae  non  jangnntor  of  these  was  an  unpopular  house,  as  maybe 

communions  panetobus  cum  vicinis,  circuitu-  seen  from  the  story  of  the  severity  of  L.  Postu 

que  publico  aut  private  dnguntur."  seems  to  mius  Tubertus  to  his  son  (Livy,  IV.  29),  and  of 

show  that  the  insula  was  ordinarily  built  like  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius  by  his  soldiers 

our  colleges,  or  like  the  inns  0f  court  in  Lon-  (Livy,  IV.  49).     The  Sempronii  also  appear  as 

don,  a  complete  building  in  itself,  and  so  large  a  family  of  importance  during  the  next  fifty 

as  to  occupy  the  whole  space  from  one  street  to  years :  but  the  Clcolii  are  very  little  distinguish- 

the  next  which  ran  parallel  to  it.  ed  either  in  the  early  or  in  the  later  Koman  his- 

_   4    Livy,  III.  31.    Annoni  propter  aquarum  tory,  only  four  members  of  this  house  occurring 

tntempenem  laboratum  ich  notices  of  in  the  Fasti,  and  none  of  them  being  personally 

the  weather  and  seasons  come  from  the  oldest  remarkable.     Their  coins,  however,  are  nu- 

and  simplest  annals,  whether  of  the  pontificcs  merous. 
or  of  private  families,  and  may  safely  be  looked 
upon  as  authentic. 
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accused  before  the  commons  by  the  tribunes,  and  fined,  without  rheAternianw,«d« 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  burghers  ;  but  the  new  consuls  multse  Bacram«nto.» 
themselves  brought  forward  a  law,  which  was  intended  probably  to  meet  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law,  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the 
patrician  magistrates.  The  Aternian  law,49  de  multee  sacramento,  fixed  the  max- 
imum of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority, at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen  ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
once,50  but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and  if  the  offender  con- 
tinued obstinate,  he  might  the  next  day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  third 
day  he  might  raise  the  penalty  to  the  value  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  law.  It  would  ap- 
pear also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum,51  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contending  parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
covered, according  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recovered  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  either  on  his  subsequent  submis- 
sion, or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghers  or  com- 
mons, and  on  their  deciding  in  his  favor. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Terentilian  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  make  no 
progress.  The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  com-  Three  con,mis8ioner. 
mons  any  share  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution ;  but  are  sent  t0  Greece* 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea52  into  Greece,  to  collect 
such  notices  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  whole  year ; 
and  in  this  year  the  pestilence53  again  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  car-  A.  n  c>  301-  A#  c 
ried  off  so  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  45h 
ten  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  disputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighboring  nations,54  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence55  left  Rome  free  ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes  again  began.     After  a 

•  i  .  .  AUC    302     A     C 

long  contention,  the  commons  conceded  the  great  point  at  issue ;  453.  it  is  resolved  to 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  constitution  vlU  the  iawsm^d°Jn- 
should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all  of  the  order  of  the 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  all  other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during  an  interregnum.  Two 
of  these  were  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  who  had  been  just  A.  u#  c.  303#  A.  c> 
elected,  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius ;  the  warden  of  the  U3' 
city  and  the  two  quacstores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  were  three  more ;  and 
the  remaining  five  were  chosen  by  the  centuries.56 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  and  all  its 
circumstances,  as  well  as  its  final  issue,  show  the  inherent  strength 

C  •  />   .i  .  1  1  1       .     Conclusion  of  the  itnifr- 

ot  an  aristocracy  in  possession  01  the  government,  and  under  what  pie  about  the  Tercntu- 
manifold  disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordinarily  contends  against 
it.  Nothing  Leas  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
parti<-  bo  unequal;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organization,  the  influ- 
ence  of  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  the  dread  of  exertion 
and  of  persona]  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  what  is  old  and  familiar,  and 
the  indifference  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every 

*  Cloei  iblioA,  [LM.    The  reading       M  BeeVarro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  160,  and  FeBtua 


of  tl  l/ivn  in  thl 

iblea  us  t.,  account  for 


in  \' 

a  [ivy,  m.  81. 


■in']'               the  corrupt  reading  in  Dionyaiua,  M  I>i  vy,  ill. 

t».^,>((){.    We  til-                irrecUy given  {none  M  Dionyaiua,  X.  68. 

of  tin-  recently  dl                fi         ata  of  the  *  Dionyaiua,  X.  64.     [ivy,  III.  82. 

Capitolini.  «*  y*oL  II.  p.  860,  2d  ed. 
"  S<                de  Ling.  Latini,  V.  177,  and 
Niebuhr,  Vol.  [I.  p.  841,  8d  ed. 
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rank  of  life;  all  these  causes  render  the  triumph  of  a  dominant  aristocracy  sure 
unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare  combination  of  favorable  circum- 
stances, exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  so  (jive 
them  a  temporary  superiority.     Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  thev 
will,  and  retain  what  they  will ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and  give  freely 
all  that  justice  .-mil  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a 
country  are  besl  secured  ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something  to 
the  growing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it* great  o-00d  is 
still  done,  and  great  improvements  effected ;  but  in  the  evil  which   is  retained 
there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
their  country.      1  he  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond 
remedy  ;  and  these  passions,  outliving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless;  and  when  experience  has 
done  its  work  with  the   aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  with 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and 
injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.     So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  trial;  and  if  this  be  wasted  or  misused,  their 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  when 
he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  their  judgment 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIRST  DECEMVIES,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 


11  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most  instructive  portion  of  its  history."— Gibbon,  Chap.  XLIV. 

Ehe  appointment  of  a  commission  invested  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
A,r>ointm.ntof,h*„e-  l^se  committed  to  the  decemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of 
3u&;I2K£rf  a11  such  authorities  as  could  in  any  degree  impede  or  obstruct  its 
operations.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate1  should 
be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician  magistracies;  besides,  the  appointment  of 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  show  their  full  confidence  in  the  magistrates  whom  they  had  so 
much  desired.  Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuls  why 
should  tier.:  be  tribunes  ?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  interests  of  freedom  and  justice  ?     Yet,  to  show  that 

1  T  'atement  inthe  most  ex-  a  question  whether  the  tribuneship  was  proo- 

"•    ]JV>  ?«  eriycaUedniagistratiisorno^and ttSEZ 

appea  ,      toarfmit  ofa  doubt;  E  ,  it  would  not  in  foesTtim? b ^calle^maSS 

when  speaking  of  the  tnsh  of  the  commons  to  trains  populi,"  but  only  "  plebfe :»  furthe?  Livv 

\T  fl,"7n;'"  f?J  «">thery,  -•  expressways,  that  the  <Wat»  Kes» were 

plebs  ne  tnbunicnnn  owdem  auburn,  ceden-  not  to  be  abolished.    Niebuhr believes  kaUhe 

bbnsin^cemappel^oniroo^^anpeliationeH  tribuneship  was  not  given ^nT^  thlstoond  d* 

deamv^qnawebat.'    IIL84.ad  finem.    And  cemvirate.     I  think!  on  t  e  whole   thai  Livv 

although,  when  mentioning  the  appointment  of  meant  to  agree  withVonysm^  and  thtstatZ 

decemviroe— et  ne  quia  eo  anno  alius  magistra-    ternal  improbability.  * 

tua  esset    fill.  32;,  yet  it  was  sometimes  made  J 
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the  tribuneship  was  not  to  be  permanently  surrendered,  the  sacred  laws  were 
specially  exempted  from  the  decemvirs'  power  of  revision,  as  was  also  that  other 
law,  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  commons,  or  less  important,  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  property  of  the  Aventine. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  possessing  that  full  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of  the  people,  which  is  a  government's  The  decemv!rs  begin 
great  encouragement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work.  They  had  their  le&islation- 
before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  the  infor- 
mation, partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  commissioners  had  brought 
back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be  much  which,  to  a  Roman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,2  Hermodorus  of 
Ephesus,  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaining  the  institutions  of 
his  countrymen,  above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of  the  Ionian  race, 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  after  a  few  months,  was  submitted  lo  the  examina- 
tion of  the  people.3  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  Thg,  compiete  ten  in- 
conspicuous place  for  all  to  read  them.  Every  man  was  then  in-  blesffflaws- 
vited  to  make  known  to  the  ten  such  corrections  as  he  might  think  needed  ;  these 
were  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them :  and  the  ten 
tables,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before  the  senate,  the  centuries,  and  the  curias, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,4  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  the  comitium,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  intended 
to  be  so  by  their  authors.  All  the  circumstances  of  their  enact- 
ment show  this ;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  number,  which  had  have  been  preserved  to 
reference  to  that  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  if  each  commissioner 
had  contributed  an  equal  portion  of  their  joint  work.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  were  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom  ;  for  whatever  the  Romans  found  fault  with  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  was  contained  in  the  two  last  of  them ;  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  are 
spoken  of  with  high  admiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Roman  law.  Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
general  character.  Some  fragments5  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers  ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the  substance 
or  the  order  of  the  whole  code. 

Still6  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period 

3  Pomponius,  de  origine  juris,  §4,  in  the  Di-  loe1'  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  were 

or  Pandects,  1  Tit.  ii.  Strabo,  XIV.  1,  §  25,  written  on  wood. 

p.  642.     Hermodorus  was  the  friend  of  Heradi-  6  The  authentic  remains  of  the  twelve  tables 

fcus,  the  philosopher,  who  reproached  the  Ephe-  are  given  by  Haubold  in  his  "  Institutionura 

Mans  for  having  banished  him  from  merejeal-  Juris  Komani  privati  Lineamenta,"  as  repub- 

ousy  of  his  superior  merit.     Sec  the  story  in  lished  after  his  death  by  Dr.   Otto,   Leipzig, 

Strabo,  as  already  quoted,  and  in  Cicero,  Tub-  1826.    They  are  given  also  by  Dirksen,  with  an 

culan.  Dispatat.  V .  86.     Diogenes  Laertius  says  elaborate  criticism  as  to  the  text  and  the  sources 

that  Heraclitus  flourished   in   the  Bixty-ninth  ofeaeh  fragment.    "Ubersicht  der  bishcrigen 

tpiad,  bat  Syncellus  makes  him  contempo-  Versuohe  zur  Kritik  und  Herstellung  des  Tcx- 

rary  with                     .  the  elder  Zenon,  and  tesderZwolf-Tafel-Fragmente."    Leipzig,  1824. 

Parmenides,  which  would  render  it  verypos-  The  earlier  collections  of  them  contain  clauses 

for  his  friend  Hermodorus  to  have  vis-  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tables  on  insufficient  au- 

Rome  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.     Stra-  thority. 

boe                lentifles  the  Hermodorus  of  whom  ■  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 

with  the  mail  of  that  name  or  legal  details  without  a  professional  km 

who  helped  th               Irs  in  drawing  ap  their  edge  of  the  subject.     Buthistorj  must  embrace 

Andtl               bis  having  been  honored  the  subjed  matter  of  ever}  profession;  and  as 

with  a  statue  in  the  oomitium  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  no  man  can  be  properlj  qualified  to  write  on  all, 

XXXIV.  11)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  story  the  necessity  or  the  oasemu  '              the  pre 

of  his  having  helped   the  decemvirs  was  not  sumption.     It  will  bo  propor  here  to  mention 

without  foundation.  the  works  from  which  the  pre  en!  chapter  has 

'J  liiw,  III.  been  chiefly  compiled.     1st.  The  in  titnte    oi 

1  rr/jXatt   x>i\k<u>    lX%apd^a9Ttt     (Jains.     An  epitome  of  the  thl  hooks  of 

tabu     this  groat  work  had  been  long  known,  hot  the 
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ro.iUM.in.  in  Rom:m  legislation,  to  giye  something  of  a  view  of  the  Roman 
form*  miHmI  kD0""  ^aw  as  ^  was  ^tled  by  the  twelve  tables,  or  us  it  existed  in  the 
oldest  form  in  which  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it.  And  I  shall 
adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the 
other,  which  Livy  had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "fons  omnis 
publici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  "Jus  privatum,"  or  the  civil  law  of  Rome.     This,  accord- 
jui  Privatum  ,iivi,i,a  ing  to  tlie  Roman  lawyers,  related  either  to  persons,  or  to  things, 
Sin!  uHr^fThkiS  or  to  actions,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.     Let  us  first  examine 
s-  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  persons. 
I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice  three  descriptions  of  per- 
sons :  those  born  free,  those  who  had  been  made  free,  and  slaves. 

I.  Law  of  Pi-nons.    Per-     r.,.  ....  ,    .  .  .  .    . 

m  fr.H,  .wrson.  l he  distinctions  ot  burghers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, had  long  since  vanished ;  and  all  free-born  Roman  citizens 
were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  little  change.  But  the  freedmen  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  freedman  to  his  former  master  very  nearly  resembled 
The frMdman «f» ktw  that  of  the  client  to  his  lord,  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
mtaofiiM^eriodof^  when  a  slave  obt;  ined  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "do-minus," 
became  his  "  patronus,"  the  very  same  name  which  expressed  his 
relation  to  his  clients.  Previously  to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the  separate 
comitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs7  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  tribes, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and  his  clients  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  kindly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  freedman  was 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  his  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

whole  work,  in  its  genuine  state,  was  first  dis-    works  which  I  have  consulted  will  be  noticed  in 
id  1)>  Niebuhr  in  1816,  in  a  palimpsest,  or    their  several  places. 


rewritten  manuscript,  of  some  of  the  works  of  "The  Fragments  of  Ulpian  discovered  and 
S.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona,  published  by  Mai"  arc  not  correctly  described, 
J  have,  used  the  second  edition,  published  by  as  I  had  not  seen  the  book  when  this  note  was 
hen,  at  Berlin,  in  1824:  and  I  have  derived  written.    1  have  only  been  able  to  procure  it 
great  assistance  from  Goschen's  continued  ret-  since  the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  and 
erences  to  parallel  passages  in  the  other  extant  I  find  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  several 
works  oftheBoman  lawyers.    2d.  The  fragment  treatises   by  an   unknown  lawyer,  on   various 
of  Ulpian  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  published  legal  subjects ;  these  treatises  consisting,  for  the 
by  Hugo  in  his  "  Jus  Civile  A ntejii>tinianeum."  most  part,  of  quotations   from  the  works  of  the 
Berlin.  1815.     The  fragments  of  Ulpian  more  most  eminent  lawyers,  arranged  in  order,  as  in 
vered  and  published  by  Mai,]  have  the  Pandects.    Amongst  the  rest  there  are,  nat- 
8d.  [  have  read  the  Is               fJus-  urally,  citations  from  ulpian,  and  some  of  these 
tinian,  and  referred  continually  to  the  Digest  or  were  not  known  toes  before  Mai's  discovery; 
annol  pretend  to  have  read  others  had  been  already  preserved  in  the  Pan- 
through  1               \  or  to  be  deeply  acquainted  dects.     The  manuscript  in  which  these  trea- 
with  tts  contents.    4th.  Hugo's  Geschichte  des  tiseswere  found  was  a  palimpsest,  now  in  the 
Bdmischen  Bechts.    9th edit. Berlin,  1824    5th.  Vatican  library,  and  marked  in  the  catalogue 
Haubold's   [nstitutionum  juris   Bomani  tinea-  VMDCCCLXVL    It  was  brought  to  Borne  from 
menta,  and  Dirksen's  work  on  the  Twelve  Ta-  t  lie  Library  oi'the  monastery  at  Bob'u-3,  neari'la- 

.  noticed  in  a  preceding  note;  as  also  Ihui-  oentia,  and  these  treatises  were  first  published 

hold's  edition  of  the  well-known  work  of  Ilci-  from  it  by  Mai  in  ]s-j:;:  they  have  been  since 

ins,  " Antiquitt. Bomanar. jurisprudentiam  reprinted  at  Bonn,  in  L888,  under  the  snperin- 

illustrantium  syntagma."  6th.  Savigny,  " Becht  tendence  of  Bethmann  Hollweg;  and  1  Know 

desB                     edition;  and  some  articles  by  them  only  in  this  German  edition.    They  do  not 

the  same  great  writer  in  the  "Zeitachrift  fur  give  us  any  additional  information  as  to  the  laws 

ichtliche  Bechtewissenschaft."     In  point  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

of  exo  Hence-,  I  could  not,  I   suppose,  have  7  On  this  point,  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  318. 

I  higher  authorities  than  these;  but  I  am  Eng.  Transl.    [t  is  admitted  also  by  Haubold,  in 

ctly  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  few-  his  Tabulae  Chronologic*,  as  one  of  the  institu- 

ths"  Btudy,  even  of  the  best  writers,  on  a  tiona  of  the  decemvirs. 
bubjc  ■               as  the  Boman  law.    The  other 
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heirs,8  his  patron  inherited  all  his  property ;  a  law  which  applied  also,  as  Ave  can- 
not doubt,  though  perhaps  with  some  qualification,  to  the  client. 

Looking  at  the  domestic  relations  of  free  citizens,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  Powei.of  a  father  ovei 
qualified  by  the  twelve  tables  ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted,9  that  if  bis  children- 
a  father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  should  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time had  been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible  ;  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  right  to  another  by  selling  his  son  ;  but 
if  his  new  master  set  him  free,  the  father's  right  revived,  and  the  son  became 
again  in  potestate.  •  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became  terminable  ; 
and  if,  after  he  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mas- 
ter. Still,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  make  his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  his  liberty  like  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wTished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  the  son,  after  the  third  sale,  was  resold  to  his  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  inherit  from  him ;  and 
further,  that  by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred10 that  legal  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  diminutio  capitis, 
and  consequently,  remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  over  his  children  in  his  life- 
time, so  was  he  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian  for  Hi8  power  of  dispos;ng 
them,  and  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death.11  He  ofM8  v***** *ywiU- 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  all.  In  this  respect  the 
twelve  tables  gave,  probably,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  power  which  was  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
not  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  comi- 
tia,12  whether  of  the  curiae  or  of  the  centuries  ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a 

8  Gaius,  Institut.  III.  §  40.  A  man's  direct  virilis  sexus  pcrsonas  ;"  such  as  his  father's 
heirs,  "  sui  heredes,"  were,  according  to  the  Bo-  brother,  or  brother's  son,  or  the  son  of  an  un- 
man law,  his  children  "  in  potestate,"  whether  cle  by  the  father's  side.  These  inherited  in 
male  or  female,  by  birth,  or  by  adoption;  his  preference  to  the  cognati,  or  relations  derived 
-  children;  his  son's  son's  children;  his  uper  foeminei  sexus  personas ;"  and  thus  an 
wile  in  manu;  and  bis  daughter-in-law.  See  emancipated  son  coultl  not  be  heir  or  guardian 
Gain  it.  III.  §  2.  For  tin-  application  of  to  his  nephew  on  his  brother's  side,  by  virtue 
this  law  to  clients,  see  Nieuport,  Ritt.  Komanor.  of  the  jus  agnationis,  as  he  had  lost  that  right 
.  I.  eh.  IV.  £  8, and  the  defence  "this  state-  by  having  gone  through  the  state  of  mancipatio 
ment  in  B  eface  to  the  5th  edit,  of  Nieu-  during  the  process  of  his  release  from  his  fa- 
port's  work.   Niebuhr  also  is  of  tin;  same  opin-  thcr's  authority. 

Hist.  Bom.  Vol.  I.    p.  820,   Eng.   Transl.         n  Uti  legassit  super  pecunia  tutelave  stiyerei, 

[ualifloation  alluded  to  is  supposed  by  Keiz  ita  jus  esto.     Fragm.  duodeo.  Tabb.  L8,  apua 

in  this,  that  a  client's  'agnati     Haubold.     See  GaiUS,  Institut.  II.  §224. 

inherited  before  his  patron,  whereas       B  Testamentorum  autem  genera   initio  duo 

ould  have  no  agnati.  his  natural  re-  fuerunl  ;  nam  am  oalatis  oomitiia  faciebont,  que 

ckoned  oomitia  his  in  anno  testamentis  faciendis  desti 

oats  erant,  aul  in  prooinctu,  id  esl  cum  belli 

'.'hum  duit.  Alius  a  patre  causa*  ad  pugnam  (bant:  procinctus  est  enim 

lilx'  m.  duodec.  Tabb.   12,  apud  expeditus  et  armatt  tus.    <  >aius,  Insti- 

Haubold,  R    a.  lineamenta,  tut.  II.  §  101.     tJlpian,  Fragm.  XX.  :;.     "Ca- 

Minima capitis  diminutio accidit in  his  qui  lata  comitia"  are  denned  by  Labeo  to  be  th< 

itione  man-  "qusa    pro  oollegio   pontincum    habentui 

omittuntur ;  adeo  quidem  ut  quotient  quisque  regis  ant    ftaminum  inaugurandorum  cau 

mancipetur  ant    manumittatur,  capite  "Iisdem  comitiis,"  says  Gellius,  by  whom  the 

diminnatur.     I  I  ]        162.    'I  b<  1  I  "in    Labeo  ba     I"  en  ] 

diminutio  caj  tumenta   fieri 

ncluded  a  forfeiture  >>\'  the  itioms.  ham."     Noct.  Att.  XV  Lnd  Labeo 

An.  1  "per  tells  m    thai   the  e  calata  comitia  Were  <itlior 
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burgher,  tin  latter  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  might  confirm  or  reject  it      The 
connrmation  was  generally,  as  Ave  may  suppose,  become  almost  a  matter  o! 
course  ;  still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused.     But  from  this  time 
lorward  it  became  a  mere  formality;  the  right  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his 
Property  as  he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  with 
such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  intestate  that  the  next  of 
Am  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  his  sons 
it   they  were  squandering  it  extravagantly  ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  conk  justify  the  interference  of  his  relations,13  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
Of  his  lathers  will.     The  principle  of  this  distinction  is  plain  :  when  the  father 
01  a  tamily  had  waived  his  right  of  bequeathing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  community,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  his  ancestor 
Had  ongmaly  received  it.     This  community  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  representative.     As  then  his 
property  would  go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preserving  it  unimpaired,  and  were  allowed 
to  entoree  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested,  like  theirs,  only  on  the 
general  award  of  the  law.     But  where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  property 
by  will,  then  the  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
children,  and  no  one  might  interfere  with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly 
their  own       lhe  later  law  did  away  with  this  distinction;  and  the  orator  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  of  his  inherit- 
ance even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.     And  this  is  natu- 
ral,  or  as  society  advances  in  true  civilization,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
rights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

W  e  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  but 
um  with  rogpect  to  llttle  resPect  to  women.  A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 
;-;.,:  u  ...»  man  by  her  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year ;  exactly  as  a  year's 
possession  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 
movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,14  as  to  give 
the  power  to  the  woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself  from 
her  husband  during  three  nights  in  each  year.  By  so  doing,  she  avoided  passing 
under  her  husband  s  power,  «  in  manum  viri ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
wile  in  the  fullest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognized  as  a  lawful  marriage,15  "connubium  ;"  and  the  children  accord- 
ingly followed  their  father's  condition,  and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was 
the  case  only  with  such  children  as  were  born  in  "connubium  " 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 
2,  M  to  .heir  tab.*   b.les'  obliged  all  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 
w-?  «i«  g^.  circumstances,16  to  be  under  guardianship.     If  a  father  died  in- 
testate, his   daughters  immediately  became  the   wards   of  their 

33Jfi5M  a  gas  «$  ins  sa  «,£=? 

"Xr      S?    NT'!  Ul  v  V1'-1.!'1'^-'"  ■*  ^e  and   the*   right   of  inheri  ing   from  S3  & 

mtter.    Bee   Kiebuhr,   VoL    II.   p.   886,   Eng.  Cicero  pro  flacco,  84) ;  but  i£ her father" 

13    »'  .  refusal  of  consent  hindered  her  from  farmi-no  i 

,,    ^tPTt0r<:  ^Mbtul^r  curator    ingenuia  connubium,  if  her  connection  £  a*  withTfo- 

qui  ei  teetamento  parentu  hsredea  fa.-ti  male  man  citizen  and  one  not  rekte™  her  in  any 

dwsipant  bona:  hu ienim   ex  1.  XII.  prohibited  degree,    s.  e  I  rip  m  F»ra V  2  7 

'Mi'iilVs   InsV.tnt   T   sin  """ ,XC(;l,tft(1  hY  the  twelve  tables,  "inhono- 

»  '  J>!  ■  r  rci"  *«*"&&•"     Afterwards,  by  the  later  law, 

)  he  lormahties  ol  a  marriage,  according  to     a  woman  obtained  the   same  privilege  by  ac- 

from  hS TJ3LT  i  ^tlffTSH1  ]nh{:rlUl;«  not«  however,  always  imply  that  she  had  really 

Children       \'w        '    '  r  ),-,tnn;l"'y  °J  U";  &orne  ,hl'*:(;  children,  but  that  by  the  emperor* 

oar  from  r  "  ",,ar,J  J-a!'-.  mht  P«vent  favor  she  had  acquired  the  right  granted  by  la* 

aer  irom  pairing  in  munum  vin  either  by  pre-  to  one  who  had  actually  been  a  mother.     * 
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brothers,  or  of  their  nearest  male  relations  on  their  father's  side  ;17  nor  could 
they,  without  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  any  obligation,18  or  alienate 
their  land,  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she  became,  in  law,  her  hus- 
band's daughter ;  he  could  appoint  her  guardians  by  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  in- 
testate, her  nearest  male  relations  succeeded  by  law  to  the  office  ;  so  that  it  was 
possible,  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  institutions,  the  apparent  liberality  of 
the  law,  which  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
sons,  was  in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual.19  A  daughter  might,  indeed, 
claim  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land  ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  was  her  legal  heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  passing  out 
of  the  family.  All  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law ;  but  there  were 
always  found  persons  who  regretted  the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  sj^stem, 
with  all  its  selfishness  and  injustice,  as  favorable  to  a  wholesome  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment. 

II.  If  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  n,  Law  of  ThiDg8.  Im. 
twelve  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which  they  recognized,  can  fdgeaofetb0efiawof0rIii 
be  but  imperfectly  gratified.  Yet  there  are  few  points  of  more  gggf^M  h£tro^ir<ff 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of  property,  of  real  everypc°Ple- 
property  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
divisions,  would  throw  light  upon  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  a  people  ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  main  principles  prevalent  in  their  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  .property  in  land  confers  jurisdiction, 
and  the  derivation  of  property,  either  from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gift  of  the  stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere  among  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
than  political  rights  from  property  ;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, was  familiarly  recognized20  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 

n  Quibus  testamento  quidem  tutor  datus  non  to  have  been  rather  the  rule  in  theory,  and,  in 

sit,  iia  ex  lege  XII.  agnati  sunt  tutores.    Gaius,  the  earliest  recorded  settlement  of  a  people,  to 

.'•'■>.  have  been  often  actually  carried  into  practice. 

18  A  woman's  agnati,  by  the  old  law,  were  The  division  of  Canaan  amongst  the  Israelites 
her  tutores  legitimi.  And  it  was  a  well-known  is  a  well-known  example.  Let  any  one  corn- 
rule  of  law  that  she  could  make  no  valid  will  pare  this  with  the  utterly  capricious  manner  in 
without  their  consent.  Gains,  II.  §  118.  The  which  the  Norman  chiefs,  from  duke  William 
whole  right  of  her  agnati  to  become  her  guar-  downwards,  appropriated  to  themselves,  or 
dians  was  done  sway  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  granted  away  to  their  followers,  the  lands  of 
(Gain  71.;  But  her  father,  and,  if  she  England.  Again,  a  similar  equal  division  is 
were  a  freed  woman,  her  petronos,  Btill  retsined  said  to  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Egypt  (Ile- 
itrif;  power;  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  rodotus,  II.  10'J) ;  and  even  after  the  period  of 
Antonines,  her  will  was  good  for  nothing  if  it  the  distress,  noticed  in  Genesis,  had  brought 
had  d               suction.  most  of  the  property  into  the  hands  of  the 

"fi                   '         ichte    des    Rdmisehen  kings,  yet  still  we  flna  the  principle  of  regular 

division  recognized;  for  even  in  the  last  years 

"1                                  general  statements  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  class  of  landed 

which  I  think  the  reader  of  ancienl  history  will  proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an 

readily  admit,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  reditary  flef.  on  the  tenure  of  militarj  service, 

bring  any  particular  pa              an  ancienl  wri  enjoyed  each  man  an  equal  portion.    (Herodo 

ter ;                tority  for  it.    Nor  is  it  to  be  de-  tus,  II.  164,  et  seqq.)   In  ail  the  Greek  colonies 

nd  the  lapse  of  years,  In-  there  was  the                            ■  h  citizen  had 

troo                             Inequalities  of  property,  his  kX^foe  or  portion,  and  In  man}             the  a 

quid                                              •  in  modern  were  nol  allowed  to  be  alienated.    (Aristotle, 

"ii  of  an  equal  division  Politic.  VI.  4.)    Thus  the  well  known  dn 

of  the  land  of  ■  country  amongst  its  citizens,  of  Laconia,  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  was  nothing 

which  in  modern  Euro]                         i    ample  unprecedented:    the  remarkabli    feature  In  fi 

that                                     ■  of  the  wildest  of  was,  that  it   •■■■               irn  to  tin'  principlo  of 

impossible  fan             ms,  in  the  am  I    i,  after  a  long  departure  from 
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regularly  acquired.  This  act  conveyed  the  property  of  the  land  so  granted  in 
complete  sovereignty  ;  no  seignorial  rights  were  reserved  on  it ;  all  on  the  soil, 
and  under  it,  was  alike  made  over  to  the  proprietor;  and,  as  he  was  the  abso- 
lute owner  o(  it  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would  after 
his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  unfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it: 
lie  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  seemed  an  un- 
just encroachment  on  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  civil  lights  and  duties  were  de- 
rived, not  from  his  possession  of  property,  but  from  his  being  a  citizen  of  that 
society  from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  country,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth  ;  as  a  master,  he  had  power  over  his  slaves  ;  as  a  father,  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  his  fellow-citizens  ;  as  a  free-born  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  affairs  ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benetits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  social  or  political. 

V«t  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territory  of  Rome,  no 
au  property  in  i«nd  at  less  than  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
iimliiy^frotll^TrUnt  ^vun  ^  f°r  the  state,  but  not  for  individuals.  Slaves,  cattle,  money, 
clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 
individuals  for  themselves;  and  the  law21  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquiring  wealth  ;  but  whatever  land22  was  conquered  belonged  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded  on  regular  principles, 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  land  to  every  man.  But  the  mass  of  the  con- 
quered territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
ilarly reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs 
were  first  created.  This  system  was  prevented  among  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  religion  :  the  law  which 
prescribed  to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
common  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop- 
erty remained  in  the  state  ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  sometimes 

it ;  it  was  the  bringing  back  of  an  old  state  to  tcrferencc,  if  a  citizen  having  had  land,  ne,<?- 
a  new  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  its  social  exist-  lected  it  and  followed  any  other  calling;  it 
(•nee.  I  think,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  as  one  certainly  did  not  follow  that  every  citizen  re- 
nt' the  characteristic  points  of  the  ancient  world,  ceived  a  grant  of  land,  much  less  that  his  pos- 
that  landed  property  was  not  merely  sanctioned  session  of  land  beforehand  qualified  him  to 
and  maintained  by  law,  but  had  originally  been  become  a  citizen. 

derived  from  it ;  and  that  even  where  the  pco-  21  Gains,  II.  §  69.  Qua3  ex  hostibus  capiun- 
ple  as  a  body  had  gained  their  country  by  the  tur,  naturali  ratione  nostra  fiunt;  and  in  Jus- 
sword,  yet  their  individual  citizens  received  tinian's  Institutes  this  is  expressly  extended  to 
their  separate  portion  neither  from  their  own  slaves;  "adco  quidem,  ut  et  liberi  homines  in 
sword,  nor  from  the  capricious  bounty  of  their  scrvitutem  nostram  deducantur."  II.  1,  §  17. 
chiefs,  but  from  the  deliberate  act  of  society,  De  rcrum  divisiones,  &c. 
whieh  proceeded,  on  regular  principles, to  allot  m  Gains,  II.  §7.  In  provinciali  solo  domini- 
a  portion  of  its  common  property  to  each  of  its  nm  popuh  Bomani  est,  vel  Csesaris;  nos  autem 
members.  With  respect  to  the  statement  at  possessionem  tantum  et  usum  fruetum  habere 
the  end  of  this  paragraph,  that  land  conferred  videmur.  Accordingly  no  land,  in  provinciali 
no  political  power,  it  may  be  objected  that  solo,  could  be  sold  by  mancipatio.  because  it 
power  was  connected  with  landed  property,  was  not  res  mancipii.  "  Provinciale  solum" 
inasmuch  as  the  commons,  it  U  said,  were  lia-  was  opposed  to  "Italicum  solum,"  andcxprcss- 
bleto  be  removed  from  their  tribe  by  the  cen-  cd  the  condition  of  land  which  remained  still 
.  if  they  followed  any  other  calling  but  in  the  state  of  a  conquest,  and  had  not  been  in- 
agriculture.  But  thi4  and  other  such  regular  eorporatcd  with  the  territory,  "ager,"  of  the 
turns  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  desira-  conquerors.  But,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  land 
ble  that  a  citizen  should  live  by  agriculture  in  the  provinces  in  the  imperial  times  was  not 
rather  than  by  trade  ;  a  principle  very  general-  "provinciale  solum;"  particular  spots  enjoyed 
ly  admitted  in  the  ancient  world,  but  founded  the  privileges  of  "Itancum  solum,"  and  this 
on  considerations  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  was  the  famous  jus  Italiae  whieh  was  so  com- 
for  the  moral  good  of  the  community;  and  pletely  misunderstood  by  all  writers  on  the  Ko- 
very  different  from  the  notion  that  he  who  had  man  law  and  constitution  before  Savitfny.     He 

land  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  and  power,    first  showed  that  it  was  a  privilege  attached  to 

Ce.-ddcs,  it  was  only  aground  of  censoiian  in-     land,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  persons. 
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farmed,  sometimes  occupied  by  individuals,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  with  this  essen- 
tial difference,  that  this  occupation  was  an  irregular,  and  as  far  as  regarded  the 
state,  a  wholly  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  derived  as  much  profit  from  them  as  if  they  had  been  their  property ;  but 
they  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
rather  than  authorized  possessions,  the  dignity  and  political  importance  which 
were  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  modern  Europe. 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  could  by  no  length  of  prescription  be  con- 
verted into  private  property ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  the  Vror>eTty  acquired  by 
rights  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions"  of  PrescriPtion- 
the  Roman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  were  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  land  in  the  provinces  afterwards :  in  neither  case  could  pre- 
scription or  usucapio23  confer  a  legal  title  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in- 
stances the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  respect  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law24  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been  ob- 
tained in  the  first  instance25  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own- 
ership ;26  one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
movable,  and  twice  that  time  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome, 
unless  through  his  own  neglect.  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  any  lands  lying  long  uncultivated,  by  regarding  land  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first  occu- 
pant. Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly ;  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  the  religious  rites  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  rites  of  particular  families,27  that  if  the  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inheritance,  another  person  might  step  in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year,  he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  of  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  favorable  to  the 
burghers,  or  patricians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commons.  The  twelve  tables28  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
er ;  against  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  good  forever.  And  although 
the  commons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  foreigners,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land ;  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  perform  the  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  his  family  and  race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patricians' 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.     A  plebeian,  whose  land 

la  u-ucapionem  non  reci-  quired  the  possession  of  any  tiling  bona  fide, 

pint.                                 It  need  not  be  repeated  yet  ho  could  not  acquire  the  property  of  it  by 

the  provinciate  solum  of  Gains'  time,  of  prescription  or  usucapio,  if  it  had  been  ori^in- 

ii  the  property  was  vested  only  in  the,  go-  ally  obtained  by  force  or  fraud:  "si  quia  rem 

people  or  the  emperor,  while  Individuals  furtivam  nut  vi  possessam  possideat."    Gains, 

could  only  have  the  occupation  and  usufruct  of  II.  |46. 

it,  wi                            mdition  of  the  ager  pub-  M  N*e  rerum  dominia  diutius  in  inccrto  cs- 

licus  of  the  time  of  the  XII.  tables.    Afterwards  sent.    Gains,  II.  §  44. 

n  provineiale  and  [tali-  "  Gains,  II.  $68,66.    Voluerunl  vetereema- 
'■'"ii  solum  '.\>-  done  away  by  Justinian,  and  turius  hereditatei  adiri  at  assent  qui  Boora  fe- 
tch;  but  it  cerent.  quorum  illis  temporibus  summa  ol 
could  be  completed  not  In                     .it,  ac-  tratio  rait. 

,  in  ten,  twenty,  m  "Ad  versus    hostem    ©terns    auotoritast*1 

or  thirty.                             i      e,  VIL  Tit.  81,  Fragm.  XII.  Tabular.  19,  apudHaubold.   "Auo> 

De  usui  ipi        •   insformanda.  toi                            of  claiming  our  own  prop 

ragm.  XI'  rty,  to  prevent  another  from  acquiring  it  hy 

x                             fide  accept  iription. 
II.  §  48.    Hut  even  it  the  actual  po 
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had  boon  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  whose  house  had  been  burnt,  and  his  sons 
killed  or  swept  off  by  the  plague,  might  often  be  actually  unable  to  cultivate  his 
property  again,  and  might  leave  it  in  despair,  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  person 
who  chose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  detained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri- 
cian's prison,  the  same  result  might  happen;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  friend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned. 
And  supposing  justice  to  have1  been  fairly  administered,  yet  the  delays  of  legal 
business,  or  the  want  of  friends  to  undertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  powerful  enemy,  might  often  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  his  claim 
within  two  years,  and  so  the  property  might  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Roman  law  attached  no  political  power  to  landed  property,  so  neither 
Distentions  m  to  vuri-  did  it  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  kinds  of  property, 
K^ml^Hiim'ulldnco  as  tu  tne  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
ni"1'4"-  there  was  a  distinction  recognized  ;  some  things  might  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  only  be  given  by  selling  them  with  cer- 
tain solemn  formalities,  known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class'-"-'  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame 
animals  of  draught  or  burden,  and  all  these  were  classed  under  one  common 
name,  as  res  mancipii  or  mancipi ;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  man- 
cipii.  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens ;30  no  magistrate's  presence  was  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  Avritten 
instrument:  but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalesman,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
and  said,  "  This  thing  I  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser  ;  land  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  distance.31 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  house  or  ground  which  he  was  buying,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  ox. 
The  form  called  "  in  jure  cessio"  took  place  before  a  magistrate  :;;2  the  purchaser 
claimed,  "  vindicavit,"  the  purchase  as  his  property;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  "  that  he  did  not ;"  and  then 
the  magistrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
These  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing,  were  especially  sanc- 

30  Mancipi  res  sunt  preedia  in  Italico  solo —  conveyance,  and  thus  gratified  the  commons  by 

item  jura  prsediorum  rusticornm,  velut  via,  iter,  recognizing  their  custom  as  law,  we  can  undcr- 

actus,  aquakluctus ;  item  servi  et  nuadrupedes  stand,  why  there  should  have  been  afterwards 

qua'  dorso  collove  domant  ur,  velut  boves,  muli,  a  sort  of  pride  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

equi,  asini.    CteteraB  res  nee  mancipi  sunt.    Ul-  of  mancipatio,  and  why  it  should  have   been 

pian,   Fragm.  XIX.    1.     It  has  been  doubted  kept  as  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Koman 

whether   this    distinction    was   as   old  as  the  citizens.    And  if  it  were  originally  the  mode  of 

Lve    Tabli               Hugo.    Geschiohte    des  conveyance  practised  by  the  plebeian  landown- 

Bdm.  Bechts.  p,  426) ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  rcc-  crs,  we  can  account  for  its  being  restricted  to 

ognized  by  the  Cincian  law,  passed  in  the  year  land,  and  to  what  constituted  the  most  valua- 

see  lingo,  p.  821),  and  was,  in  all  proba-  blejpart  of  the  live  stock  of  land,  slaves,  horses, 

bility,  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  the  Re-  mules,  asses,  and  oxen.    In  particular,  we  can 

man"  law,  except  as  tar  as  regards  the  jura  prae-  thus  understand  why  ships  were  res  nee  man- 

diorum  ;  for  these,  being  res  incorporates,  could  cipii,  because  foreign  commerce  was  wholly  un- 

not  pass  by  actual  bodily  seizure,  and  mancipa-  known  to  the  agricultural  commons,  and  ships 

tio  no  doubt  always  in  its  original  meaning  im-  were  neither  bought  nor  sold  amongst  them. 

I»lied  this.     [1  may  be  conjectured  that  manci-  1  may  observe  that  in  the  MS.  published  by 

patio  was  at  first  a  matter  of  osage  amongst  the  Mai.  entitled  "l)c  donationibus,  ad  legem Cinci- 

plebeian  landowners,  a  method  of  effecting  a  am,"  we  have  the  true  form  "res  mancipii," 

purchase  in  the  country  before  B  man*s  iiiiiue-  instead  of"  mancipi."     See  Hugo,  p.  321,  and 

diate  neighbors,  without  the  necessity  of  bis  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Note  1044. 

going  up  to  Rome  and  transacting  the  busini  talus,  I.  §  1 10. 

a  magistrate.     If  the  law  of  the  Twelve  w  Gains,  1.  £  121. 

Tables  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  this  mode  of  "  Gains,  II.  §  24.     Ulpian,  Fragm.  XIX.  9. 
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tioned  by  the  twelve  tables,  which  declared,  that  in  buying  and  selling,  "  even 
as  the  tongue  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law."33 

The  principle  of  the  law  of  descent  was  that  of  qualified  male  succession  with- 
out primogeniture.34      All  children  who  had  not  been  emanci-  r 

f,     .    ,  °    .        -i       ,      .        /»      i         »  •  i  ,  •  •   i  Law  of  succession. 

pated35  inherited  their  father  s  estate  in  equal  portions,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  manum  convenerat),  inherited  as  a  daughter ;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  son  were  dead,  or  had  been  emancipated,36  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them  ;  even  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inher- 
ited on  the  same  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation  ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  family,  had  no  right  of  succession.  All  these  were  called  a  man's 
own  heirs,  "sui  heredes  ;"  and  in  default  of  these,  his  agnati,37  or  relations  by 
the  father's  side,  succeeded ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  shares.  In  default  of  agnati,38  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

III.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  private  law  relates  to  actions.  "  Legis 
actio"  signifies,  "  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  IIr<  Law  v.  actiong. 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  v'1™*0**01*^0™- 
tain  the  redress  of  an  injury."  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  acts  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  which  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  or  the  sword  of  the  duellist  on  the  other.  But  a  proceeding  at  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter ;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  against  another  for  cutting  down  his  vines2, 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  tables  forbade  only 
the  cutting  down  of  fruit  trees  generally,  without  any  particular  mention  of 
vines.     The  modes  of  action  were  five:40  1.  Sacramento;  2.  Per  judicis  postu- 

33  Quum  nexum  faciet   mancipiuraque,  uti  in  the  MS.    It  was  to  "be  found  in  his  first  book, 

lingua  nuncupassit  ita  jus  esto.    Fragm.  XII.  between  the  164th  and  165th  sections  of  the 

Tabular.  17,  apud  Ilaubold.    See  Dirksen,  p.  present  division.    There  is  no  more  difficult 

397-406.  question  in  Koman  law  than  to  ascertain  when 

u  I  call  it  "qualified  male  succession,"  be-  and  to  what  extent  the  plebeians  acquired  "jura 

cause   although  a  man's  daughters  inherited  gentilitatis."      The  whole  institution   of  the 

along  with  his  sons,  yet  his  daughters'  sons  gentes  seems  to  have  been  essentially  patri- 

were  altogether  excluded,  and  his  daughters,  cian;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  patricians, 

being  under  their  brothers'  guardianship,  could  "  se  solos  gentem  habere,"  Livy,  X.  8.     Who, 

not  dispose  of  or  devise  their  inheritance  with-  then,  in  the 'succession  to  the  property  of  an 

out  their  consent.    By  the  Athenian  law  the  intestate  plebeian,  stood  in  a  position  analogous 

sons  alone  inherited,  but  they  were  obliged  to  to  that  of  the  members  of  his  gens  in  the  suc- 

portion  out  their  sisters,  and  public  opinion  cession  to  the  property  of  a  patrician  ?    For  the 

would  not  allow  this  to  be  done  niggardly.  noblest  of  the  plebeian  families,  the  Ca?cilii,  for 

tins,  III.  §  2.  instance,  or  the  Decii,  could  have  had  no  con- 

38  The  reason  of  this  restriction  was,  that  if  nection  with  any  patrician  gens  such  as  subsisir- 
tlie  son  were  in  his  father's  power,  he  was  him-  ed  between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  Claudii, 
nis  father's  heir,  and  his  children  were,  of  so  that  it  docs  not  appearwho  would  have  suc- 
cour-e,  excluded  ;  if  he  had  loet  his  succession,  eeeded  to  the  property  of  an  intestate  Ca3cilius, 
either  by  death  or  by  emancipation,  then  his  in  default  of  sui  luercdes  and  agnati.  Was  it, 
children  i  to  his  share  as  his  repre-  as  In  the  Athenian  law,  that  cognati,  a  term 
Benta'  which  included  relations  by  the  mother's  side 
Gains,  III.  $o,  10.    By  the  law  of  the  Xir.  as  wel]  as  by  the  father's,  were  capable  of  in- 

le,  wheth-  beritingl    And  If  no  relations  at  an  weretobe 

er  male  or  female,  were  alike  included  under  found,  had  the  tribe  any  claim  to  the  succession, 

the  title  •  hut  afterwards  the  meaning     or   was   the    property  Considered    to   be   wholly 

oft!        '                >re  limited,  and  female  re]  a-  without  an  heir,  ana  thus  capable  of  being 

tioni                faded  beyond  the  degree  of  a  quired  by  a  stranger  by  occupation,  possessio, 

d  "in  and  two  yi               oription,  a  uoapio  '■     In  this 
quired  thi             of  a  daugh-  case  there  would  be  a  possibility  or  the  property 
ter,  b               -1  her  husband,  and  r  a  plebeian  being  acquired  by  a  patrician, 
idercd  in  the  lighl               ter  to  her  son.  where;,  ,  so  long  as  there  exl  ted  i             mem- 
Justinian.  Institute  .  ill.  Tit.  2,  $3.  berof  hi   gens,  the  property  oft  patrician  could 
■(Jains,  III.  817.     It  is  provoking  that  the  never  be  without  a  patrician  heir. 
Gtaius' work,  in  which  he  had  defined  ■  Gains,  IV.  i  11. 
igmtttei)"  is  wholly  illegible  40<;;iin,(  iv.  §12. 
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lationem;    8.  Per  condictionem ;    4.  Per  manus  injectioncm  ;    5.  Per 
oaptionem. 

1.  The  thstn  of  these  was  the  most  generally  adopted  where  no  other  specific 
m  Aetwn:  nanmMi-  action  was  prescribed  bylaw.    The  contending  parties  each  staked 

a  certain  sum  of  money,  "  sacramentum,"  on  the  issue  of  their 
suit,  five  hundred  ases,  it'  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more  ;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
related  to  the  establishing  of  the  freedom  of  any  one  claimed  as  a  slave,42  the  sac- 
ramentum was  fixed  at  the  lower  sum  of  fifty  ases,  lest  his  friends  might  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  For  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  having  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared 
re  him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Thru  the  object  in  dispute,  if  it  were  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  being 
moved,  was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plaintiff,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  hand,43  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  and  then 
laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defendant  did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to 
it  in  tin'  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  their 
hold,  and  this  being  done,  the  plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  said,  "Wilt 
thou  tell  me  wherefore  thou  hast  claimed  this  thing  as  thine  ?"  The  other  an- 
Bwered,  M  I  have  fulfilled  what  right  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  claim." 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  "  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law  ;  and  I  stake  five  hundred  ases  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  "  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I  also  defy  thee." 
Then  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  till  the  cause  should  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  "litis  et  vindiciarum,"  that  is,  that  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thing  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  temporary  posses- 
sion of  it,  "vindicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  against  him.  Both  par- 
ties also  gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  stake,  or  sacramentum,  should  be 
duly  paid.  But  if  the  dispute  related  to  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  expressly 
ordered  that  the  vindiciae,  or  temporary  possession,44  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  he 
was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affording 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome, 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty  ;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  old 
actions  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  which  in  their  entire 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  3.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
sa  mt  m  Arthn :  °f  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  so  that  we  can  neither  fully  understand  their 

nature,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.     So  far  as  we 
nem-  can  judge,  the  latter,  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to  have 

been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  judge.     The  former,  per  postula- 

41  Gain*,  IV.  §  10-17.  "  "  Festucam  tcnebat."    This  was  apparent- 

^Intl,                                    liberty,  it  WAS  not  ly  a  rod  or  wand,  as  Gaius  says  afterwards, 

necessary  that  the    person  who  brought  the  "FestucA  autcm  utcbantnr  quasi  hastse  loco, 

any  connection  signo  quodam  justi  dominii,    §16.    It  cannot, 

with  the  slave,  or  any  personal  interest  for  him:  therefore,  signify  the  wisp  of  straw  or  chaff, 

it  was  the  duty,  or  rather  tin:  privii                   r-  which   1'lutareii   Bays  was  thrown  on  a   slayb 

cry  i                  "•:  a  freeman  from  the  perpetual  when  he  received  his  liberty.     See  Facciolati  in 

of  his  liberty.    "In  his  qua            aturin  Festucd. 

liber*                  .  i-j  lege  agere  potest."    Iivy,  M  Vindicias  secundum  libertatem.    See  Livy, 

III.  45.  III.  44,  45. 
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tionem  judicis,  was  an  application  to  the  magistrate  that  he  would  name  a  judge 
to  try  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summary  process,  per  manus  injectionem,  was  allowed  by  the  twelve 
tables45  as  a  method  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  the  judge's  sen-  4th  Action .  Per  ma_ 
tence.  If  the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having  au9iniecti°nen». 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  had  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
plaintiff  might  lay  actual  hands  on  him,  and  unless  he  could  find  a  vindex,  or  de- 
fender, to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  being  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  there  kept  in  chains  till  he  had  paid  all  that 
was  due  from  him. 

5.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  cap  tionem46  was  a  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adver-  5th  Acdon.  Per  pig. 
sary  to  pay  him  what  he  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  his  noris  c*PtivuvS~ 
property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,47  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
train in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  him.  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious  worship  ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against  him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
for  sacrifice,  and  had  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  him  who  had  not  paid  for  the 
hire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  had  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an  impiety 
in  a  man's  offering  to  the  gods  that  which  was  not  his  own ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  themselves  were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re- 
lates to  obligations,  because  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  in- 
asmuch as  several  offences,  which  we  regard  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs,  were 
by  the  Romans  classed  under  the  head  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured  party,  followed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  technically  called  obligationes  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  under  certain  new  and  specific  obligation,  ex  contra©- 
obligations  towards  them,  either  from  some  particular  engage-  tu  and  ex  delict0- 
ment  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  them  some  wrong.  In  the 
frst  case,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreement;  in  the  second,  an 
obligation  to  repair  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law48  divided  all  legal  obli- 
gations into  those  arising  from  engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  those  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  of  obligations.  To  the  head  of  obligationes 
re  contracts  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor:  the  mere  tmtu.  Dewa,  intent 
fact  of  haying  borrowed  money49  constituted  the  obligation  to  pay 
it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect,  verbal  or  written,60  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower.  But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
ird  i"  debtors,  have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

•  tV.  g  21  tuum,"  when  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  given 

29.    With  regard  to  the  to  another  for  his  nee,  with  the  anderetanding 

pny  of  the  won],  the  text  of  Gtaius  va-  that  he.  shall  return  to  us  hereafter  not  i  hat  very 

exhibiting  in i  form  "cap-  same  thin<_r,  hut,  one  of  the  same  nature  and 

1,  and  in  another  that,  of  "capio-  quality.  "Commodatum"  expressed  that  which 

8  26.  be  made  our,  U  lent  to  another,  with  the  anderetanding  that 

form  would  be  oapio.  tl  me  thinff  shall  be  restored  to  us  affain. 

quoted  by  Oellius,   Noct.   Att.       "The  English  law  considers  an  obligauo  re 

vll.  10.  oontraotaas  an  Implied  contract:  inch  a  oon- 

47  Ga  trad  on  and  justice  dictate,  and  which, 

therefore,  the  ami  •  thai  every  man  un- 

49  or  any  t       -  ;,  can  l"-  weighed,  dertakes  to  perform."     Blaokstone,  Comment 

soonttd,  or  in.  ]  tnn  Book  II.  -■.  80,  |  tX. 
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in.  One  part,  however,  of  the  engagements  of  debtors,  theii  being  bound  to 
pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  debt,  belonged  to  obligations  of 
another  class,  those  contracted  by  direct  words  of  covenant;  for  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  o(  distinct  stipulation  between  the  contracting  parties.51  Yet  al- 
though tins  may  seem  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bargain  as  any  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
a  footing,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  condition  either  to  gain  more  favorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  that  legislators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advan- 
hey  have  either  made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  unciarium  fcenus,52  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  language,  either  one  per  cent.,  or  cent,  per  cent.  ; 
but  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,53  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent.  ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months, 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;54  and  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  wrhich  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  Ave 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,55  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
owi  atio « an  expressed  in  a  certain  form  of  words;  and  here  the  Roman  law 

tbeforrn  of  eflruun  pe-  acknowledged  such  only  to  Jbe  legally  binding  as  were  concluded 

cuiiur  words  or  loruis  O 

in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it,  "  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
so  ?  And  he  answered,  "  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  raancipatio,  which  none  but  Roman  cit- 
izens might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  spondeo.^  A  Roman 
might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  both 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  fa- 
ciam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  effect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law ;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
null  and  void.     This,  undoubtedly,  is  to   be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

61  Gibbon,  Vol.  VIII.  chap.  xliv.  p.  85,  8vo.  Athens  we  have  t6kos  iirlrptTos,T6Kos  tyeKTos,  &c, 

(■A.  1807,  considers  the  payment  of  interest  to  to  express  respectively  "Interest  of  a  third  and 

follow  from  an  obligation  ex  consensu,  and  to  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed."    And  as 

under  the  g         !  head  of  letting  and  hir-  the  Greek  expressions  denote  tbe  interest  for  a 

tng, locatio  and  oondnctio,  Inasmuch  as  Interest  year,  although  interest  was,  in  fact,  paid  every 

d  ai  the  hire  paid  for  the  tern-  month,  so  the  unciarium  fcenus,- in  like  man- 

porarv  use  of  money.    Tl                 mi  in  the  ner,  may  mean  interest  of  a  twelfth  part,  or 

is  that  of  Beineccins,  III.  15.  8  6,  and  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum,  nl- 

Hug      I                                >m.   Becnl                0,  though   a  part  of  it  was  at  Koine  also  paid 

Ed.  •'.  monthly. 

w  Tacitus,  Annal.  VI.  16.     "  Duodecira  tabu-  M  See  his  chapter  "ubcrdcnUnzialzinsfuss," 

lis  sanctum,                onciario  foenore  amplins  in  the  third  volume  of  his  history,  p.  01. 

ezerceret              ,  the  unda  being  the  well-  MSee  Bockh,  "Staatshanshaltungder  Athe- 

■  i  part  of  the  Roman  as,  or  pound,  ner,"  Vol.  I.  p.  143.    In  Demosthenes'  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  old  times  twelve  per  cent,  at  Athens  was  considered  low. 

being  still  the  standard  at  Borne,  unciarium  foe-  "  "  Obligationes  verbis  contracts."     Gaius, 

ould  be  a  very  natural  expression  for  "in-  III.  02. 

•  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound,"  thai  is,  of  a  00  Gaius,  III.  §  93. 
h   part  of  the  sum  borrowed.     Thus,  at 
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the  term ;  it  is  clearly  connected  with  <fitiv8u,  and  denoted,  probably,  an  oath 
taken  with  the  sanction  of  certain  peculiar  rites,  such  as  a  stranger  could  not 
witness  without  profanation.  We  may  be  sure  that  spondeo  was  a  word  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  Roman  people 
of  patricians  and  commoners :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
more  used  in  a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian. 

II.  The  second  division  of  obligations  included  those  which  arise  from  our 
having  wronged  our  neighbor,  the  obligation  of  making  good,  or 

oo  o  o  <j   <zj  '  jj^  Obliffationes  ex  do» 

making  reparation  for,  the  injury  which  we  have  done.  We  may  ifcto.  Law  of  theft  and 
injure  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelings 
and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries57  to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve 
tables  into  three  classes,  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaliation,  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured 
party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  j3.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or 
crushed,  the  offender  was  to  pay  three  hundred  ases.  y.  And  all  other  bodily 
injuries  were  compensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  ases.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Gaius,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
twenty-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians ;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages 
which  Kseso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  committing 
against  the  poorer  citizens.  2.  Injuries58  against  property,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  visited  severely.  A  thief  in  the  night59  might  be  lawfully  slain  ;  or  by  day,60 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scourged  and  given  over,61  addicebatur,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
and  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
his  slave  forever.  Theft  not  caught  in  the  fact  was  punished  with  twofold  resti- 
tution.62 If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,63  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands  ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  3.  But  in  no  provision  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man- 
ifest  than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared 
it  an  offence  for  which64  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

6,7  Gains,  III.  %  223.  precise  penalty  awarded  to  libels  in  the  twelve 

"Gains,  III.  \  189.  tables.    The  foundation  of  our  knowledge  on 

w  "Sei  001  l'urtum  factum  csit,  sei  im  occisit  this  subject,  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Augus- 

joure                to.''    Fragm.  XII.  Tabular,  §  10,  tine  (de  Civit.  Dei,  II.  9),  from  the  fourth  book 

ajiud  HanbokL  of  Cicero's  treatise,  De  Kcpublica.    "Duodecim 

is,  ad  edictum  provincials,  quoted  in  tabulae  cum  perpaucas  res  capitc  sanxisscnt,  in 

the  !                 i.YII.  De  furtis,  L  54,  §  8.  his  banc    quoquo  sanciendam  putaverunt,   si 

quis  occentavisset,   sivo    carmen    condidissct. 

L90.  quod  infamiam  faccret  ilagitiumvc  altcri."  And 


1    '    '  ■             I  IJUVU    Jllltlllliaill    XttV^I  UU   llil^  11>I  LI  I II  >  \j   III  L*JI  I,             *  1  I  l\l 

L98.    The  notion  of  this  Augustine  in  another  place,  n.  12,  referring  to 

that  the  man  who  searched,  this  passage,  expresses  what,  he  supposed  to  ho 

and  having  hie  hands  oeou-  its  meaning  in  his  own  words  thus:  "Capita 

I  anything  about  him,  plectendum  sancientes  tale  carmen  condere  si 

which  he  might  leave  secretly  in  ins  neighbor's  quia  auderet."     Augustine,  living  in  an  age 

ad  I        charge  him  with  theft.    It  is  when  capital  punishments,  in  our  sense  of  the 

dinary  custom  seems  to  term,  were  common,  understands  I  licero's  words 

b  the  following  as  signifying  the  "punishmentof  death."     But 

Aristophanes,  v.  in               tune,  when  the  punishment  of  death 

Dindorf.  Soman  citizens  were  concerned, 

unknown  to  the  law,  the  expressions,  capita 

(09*  Oul/iuTiov.  tire,  and  res  oapitalis,  generally,  as  Is  well 

faf*4rl:  known,  have  a  milder  meaning,  ana  oapul  re- 

.  M..-i/t,  it  fpforat.  fers  to  the  civil  rather  than  to  the  natural  life  of 

ETPE1     'iAX'  ohx^  <P^pii"u>v  Jywy'  lining, jun.  %  citizen.     Thus  Galui                                         POSUS 

manifosti  furti  ex  lege  MI.  tabularum  oapitalis 

u  'I                                             » as  to  the  crat,"  III.  1 1  ■'■    And  then  he  goes  on,  "yam 
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punishments,  involving  a  diminutio  capitis,  if  he  publicly  uttered  in  word  or 
(raiting  any  thing  that  tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  neighbor.     Cicero  rc- 

-  to  this  law,  as  proving  the  existence  of  something  of  a  literature  in  the  times 
of  the  decemvirs;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  license  enjoyed  by  the  comic 
poets   at    Athens.      No  doubt   satirical  songs   are   sufficiently  ancient,  and  these 

e  the  literature  which  the  decemvirs  dreaded;  the  coarse  jests  which  were 
uttered  in  the  hYscennine  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph.  But  the  effect 
of  this  law  was  to  make  the  ancient  poetry  of  Home  merely  laudatory;  and  af- 
terwards, when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught  the  same  infection.  If 
the  port  Naevius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line,  "Fato  Romae 
tiunt  Metelli  eonsules,"  we  may  readily  understand  how  little  an  humble  writer,  in 

irding  the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to  sneak  of  them 
truly.      And  hence  it  lias  happened  that  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  is 

leeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  the  Roman 
history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  license  of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  the  innocence  of  Nicias,  nor 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  Hut  has  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  their  merit  ?  And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence  ! 

All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  case  punished  capitally, 
it  was  rather  that  the  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  extremest  measure  of  vengeance,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  But  some  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  qures- 
tores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.     Of  this  sort  were  parricide,65 

liber  verberatus  addiecbatur  ei  cui  furtum  fece-  ment  of  a  libeller  involved  in  it  a  diminutio  ca- 
rat."    On  tin-  other  hand,  not  to  insist  on  Ilor-  pitis,  and  was  thus,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the 
line,  ••  Vertere  modum  formidine  fnstis,"  term,  capital.     It  may  be,  also,  that  the  sen- 
Cornutus,  the  scholiast  on   Persius,  says  ex-  tence  "ut  fuste  ferietur,"  not  being  limited  with 
e  XII.  tabularum  cautum  est,  ut  the  careful  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law.  was, 
•'.//.-?  j,  rinfur,  qui  publico  invehebatur,"  when  executed  with  severity,  fatal ;  and  that  a 
Yet  still  there  is  another  question,  for  the  man  who  had  thus  died  under  his  punishment 
military  punishment  of  the  fustuarium  was  no-  was  considered  as  jure  csbbus.    It  might  thus 
toriously  often  fatal ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  be  truly  said,  that  libels  were  punished  capital- 
expression  "fu-ti  ferire,"  included  even  a  heat-  ly,  in  the  later  sense,  of  the  term,  if  the  punish- 
ing to  death.    Thus  we  read  of  Egnatius  Metel-  ment  might,  in  (act,  be  made  to  amount  to  a 
"qui  uxorem  fuste  percussam  Lnteremit,"  sentence  of  death,  at  the  discretion  of  those 
r.    Max.  VI.     .,  g  9,  where  the  words   fuste  who  inflicted  it.      But  the  law  meant  only,  that 
•  are,  I  think,  meant  to  describe  the  the  libeller  should  he  beaten,  and  incur  also  a 

manner  of  the  death,  rather  than  a  punishment     diminutio  capitis  j  and  this  was  sufficiently  se- 

inflicted  previously   to  the  capital  one.    And  vere,  when  we  find  that  the  most  grievous  bod- 

istigatio,  in  the.  estimate  of  the  later  law,  ily  injuries,  although  visited  by  punishment  in 

a  milder  punishment  than  nagellatio;  ami  kind,  yet  did  uot  involve  any  forfeiture  of  civil 

•  fustigationis  aamonitio."--  rights. 

Bee  Eleineccins,  l\  knows  the,  famous  punishment 

If  we   look  to  the   later  law,  in  order  to  learn     of  the   parricide,  that   he   should   be  scourged, 

what  was  then   the   punishment  of  libel,  we  then  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  in  company  with  a  aog, 
shall  find  that,  according  to  Ulpian  (Digest.  De  a  viper,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  the 
injur,    et    famo.-is  libel;                           lie  libeller  sea.      But  it  is  not  certain   that  this  was  a  law 
to  be  intestabilis,  that  is,  he  could  neither  of  the.  twelve  tallies.    Cicero  mentions  only  the 
give  evidence  in  a                                  make  a  sewing  up  of  the  parricide  in  a  sack,  and  thrOw- 
will.     And  in  '                 vhaf  vague  language  of  inff  him  into  'he  river.     And  he  merely  says, 
tn  Code,  [X.  84,  §10,  libellers  are  "May  fcri  supplicium  inparricidas  sin- 
bus  gladinm."  gulare  excogitaverunt,"  pro  Koscio  Amerino, 
"  famosi  libelli,"  in  the  Theodoeian  Code,  25.     It  may  have  been  a  traditional   punisn- 
Bomething  different  from  the  ment,  older  than  even  the  twelve  tables.     So, 
carmina  of  the  XII.  tables.  again,    nothing  is   known  of  the  law  of  the 
On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  punish-  twelve  tables  respecting  murder.     Pliny  only 
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and  probably  all  murder,  arson,66  false  witness,67  injuring  a  neighbor's  corn 
by  night,68  witchcraft,69  and  treason.70  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was 
death,  either  by  beheading,  hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burning  alive.  This  last  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  by  the  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters.71  The  "  ene- 
mies" here  meant  could  not  have  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  civil  or  domestic  law  of  Rome  ; 
they  must  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
served till  the  latest  period  of  the  commonwealth,  were  solemnly  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced  by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end 
of  their  trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  their  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  banishment,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 
that  although  the  Roman  law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,72  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  should  be  granted  ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  early 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide  their 
trial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  England. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 
almost  of  greater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved 

.  -  .  —,  „  ,  .  Constitutional  law. 

in  much  greater  obscurity,  rour  or  five  enactments  alone  nave 
been  preserved  to  us  :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people73  from 
the  sentence  of  every  magistrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials74  should  be  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  3.  That  privilegia,75  or  acts  of  pain  and 
penalties  against  an  individual,  should  be  unlawful.  4.  That  the  last  decision76 
of  the  people  should  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,77  and 

says  that  the  turning  cattle  into  a  neighbor's  were  bailable."    Blackstone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  298. 
corn  by  night  a  as  punished  by  the  twelve  ta-  The  statute  law  lias  greatly  restricted  tins  pow- 
erely  than  murder;  insomuch  as  er,  so  far.  at  least,  as  justices  of  the  peace  are 
offender  was  hanged  up  as  devoted  to  Ce-  concerned;   for  "the  court  of  King's  bench 
ad  so  pat  to  death.   Histor.  Natur.  XVIII.  may  hail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  be  it  trca- 
3.    01            >  murder  was  punished,  and  prob-  son,  murder,  or  any  other  offence."    Black- 
ably   with   death;    but  the  criminal  was   be-  Btone, IV.  p.  29?.     This  last  doctrine,  however, 

and  this  would  be  was  contested  by  Junius,  in  his  famous  letter 

a  punishment  than  hanging,  to    Lord    Mansfield,  in  which    he   contends, 

.  [V.  ad  Leg.  XII.  tabularum  apud  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  the  Greek  and  Ko- 

•.J.VII.  Tit.  IX.  §  9.    I>e  inoendio,  man  law,  that  no  power  could  bail  a  thief  taken 

ruinA,  aaufragio.  with  the  manner,  that  is,  with  the  thing  stolen 

"  An.                .  XX.  l.  upon  him.    Jn  cases  of  crimes  committed  by 

:.     .  Natur.  XVIII.  8.  persons  of  high  birth,  like  Kaso  Quinctius,  the 

'■'  I'li'               Natur.  XXVIII.  2.  being  allowed  to  offer  bail  was  a  means  of 

XI. VIII.    Tit.  VI.  §  2.    Ad  Le-  evading  justice;  andsoil  was  tome  I  to  be  in 

England,  before  parliament  Interfered  to  amend 

MA  III.    Tit.   XIX.     De  poenis,  the  common  law.     But  bumble  and  ordinary 

•ii  item  transfugaa  ea  pee  criminals  would  not  equally  be  allowed  to  profit 

irantur.     Godefroy  by  it. 

of  enemies  so  pun-  *73  Cicero,  de  Republics,  II.  81. 

I  to  read  "  bos-  7J  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  L9. 

lone  were  7&  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  1 1  [.  19. 

o  that  the  common  rea  70  Livy.  VII.  IV;  IX.  84. 

I  77  B •      :        is  in  "Senates."     B.*1  it  li  right 

declared  enemies  of  to  say  thai  the  sentence               i  conjecturaily 

'I  hal                     enemy,  hovi  r,  all  the  words  actualh 

totim-  maining  in  the  MS.  beii                whiohlhavi 
printed  in  the  Roman  character  : 
in  xii  aex0  tokUogu* 
felonies 
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he  who  remained  the  free  master  of  both,  solutus,  should  be  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the  law  ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  should  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  And 
the  Bame  legal  equality  is  given,  also,  to  the  fortis  and  the  sanas  ;18  terms  which 
were  merely  guessed  at  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Cicero  described  as  full  of  unequal  laws,19  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marriages  ;  if  a  burgher 
married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  condi- 
tion, ami  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died 
intestate. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  but 

little  of  the  tenor  of  the  whole  law  ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  entire 

thangM  effected  by  th«  text  of  the  twelve  tables  before  us,  we  should  probably  find  in 

decemvirs  were   probv       ion  i«  •  r     i  •  •  1       i  i   >    i 

biynoteeouinadbitin  them  no  direct  mention  ot  the  great  constitutional  changes  which 
the  decemvirs  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to  have  effected.  Their 
code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit- 
uent power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the  very 
composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself,  was  so  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.     When  we 


The  words  in  Italics,  which  complete  the  lines, 
were  Bupplied  by  Sealiger.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  Chap.  XIII.  note  30,  that  the  only 
existing  MS.  of  tTestus  has  suffered  from  a  lire, 
by  which  half  of  many  of  the  pages  has  been 
burnt  away  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  so 
that  every  line  is  Left  mutilated. 

7B  Our  whole  knowledge  of  this  enactment  is 
derived  from  the  mutilated  article  in  Fcstus, 
on  the  word  "Senates."  The  epitome  ofPau- 
lus  gives  a  foolish  etymology,  and  says  that  the 
Senates  were  people  dwelling  above  and  below 
Rome,  who  first  revolted,  but  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  were  called  "  Sa- 
:'"  "quasi  sanata  mente."  And  the 
"Fortes,"  according  to  Paulus,  were  "boni 
qui  nunquam  defecerant  a  populo  Romano." 
This  is  all  improbable  enough  ;  but  Niebuhr 
says  that  the  terms  sanas  and  fortis  must  prob- 
ably be  understood  either  of  bondmen  and  free- 
men, or  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  vassals 
in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the  colonists. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  give  any  thing  more  certain  on 
the  suhj' 

■  Cicero,  de  Bepnblica,  II.  87. 

80  The  twelve  tables  were  extant  down  to  the 

I       ■  age  of  Roman  literature,  and  their  con- 
tents were   familiarly  known.     Had  they 
tained,  therefore,  many  regulations  of  a  con- 
stituent oast,  such,  for  instance,  as  related  to 
the  pOWeri    Of  the  several  orders    in   the  state, 

to  the  enrolment  of  the  burghers  and  their 

clients   in  the  trib  man  writers  could 

not  possibly  have  showed  smh  great  ignorance 

of  trie  early  state  of  their  constitution,  as  they 
have  done  actually.  On  one,  point,  however, 
on    which    the    twelve    tables    appear    to   have 

spokei  'he  practice  and  the  law  in 

after  times  ma]  have  been  at  variance. 

I  allude  to  the  famous  provision,  "  De  capite 
civis   nisi   per  maximum  comitiatum  ne  ferun- 

a  provision  which  appears  to  make  the 
senturiee  the  sole  criminal  court,  and  to  require 

that  every  ordinary  felon  should  be  tried  before 
them  ;  which  we  know  was  not  the  case,  and 
would  have  been,  in  fact,  absurd  and  impossi- 


ble. But,  in  the  first  place,  the  institution  of 
the  judiees  selccti,  in  later  times,  was  intended 
to  be  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  judicial  purposes  ;  so  that  a  condemna- 
tion by  these  judges  was  final,  and  could  not 
be  appealed  against,  like  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  (Cicero,  Philipp.  I.  c.  9).  And, 
again,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  jurisdictior. 
of  the  centuries  all  those  cases  of  flagrant  and 
evident  guilt,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
notions,  needed  no  trial  at  all.  The  difference 
in  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crimes  of  furtum 
manifestum  and  nee  manifestum,  is  very  re- 
markable :  in  the  former  case,  the  thief  was 
scourged  and  given  over,  addictus,  to  the  party 
whom  he  had  injured;  in  the  latter  case  he 
had  only  to  restore  twofold.  So  the  man  who 
attacked  his  neighbor  in  satirical  songs,  the 
murderer  caught  "  red  hand,"  the  incendiary 
detected  in  setting  fire  to  his  neighbor's  house 
or  corn,  would,  like  the  fur  manifestus,  be  hur- 
ried otfat  once  to  condign  punishment,  and  all 
trial  Would  be  held  unnecessary.  And  the 
same  summary  justice  would  be  dealt  to  the 
false  witness  ami  to  the  rioter.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  magistrates,  using  that  large  dis- 
cretion which  the  practice  of  Rome,  gave  them, 
would  punish  summarily  crimes  as  to  which 
the  guilt  of  tin:  accused  Avas  perfectly  clear, 
even  though  he  might  not  have  been  caught  in 
the  fact.  When  it  is  further  remembered,  that 
slaves  and  strangers  were  wholly  subject  to  the 
magistrates'  jurisdiction,  and  that  there  are 
ty  in  which  crimes  of  a  serious 
description  arc  extremely  rare,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  criminal  business  of  the  ccntu- 
would  not  be  very  engrossing. 
However,  if  M.  Manlius  was,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  comitia  of 
curia;,  and  not  by  the  centuries,  it  would  have 
B  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  But  the  story  of  Manlius,  as  we  shall 
see,  hereafter,  is  too  uncertain  to  bo  argued 
upon;  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  he  was  really  sentenced 
by  the  curia;. 
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find  the  censor  Q.  Maximus81  annihilating  at  once  the  political  influ-  ^  ^^ 
ence  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  by  confining  all  freedmen  to  virtue  of  their  censonan 
four  tribes  only  ;  when  we  read  of  another  censor,  M.  Livius,82  dis-  ^ 
franchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  power  so  extravagant  indeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as 
appears,  perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  liberty  could  be  con- 
sistent with  such  an  extraordinary  prerogative  vested  in  the  magistrate.  But  if 
common  censors  in  ordinary  times  possessed  such  authority,  much  more  would  it 
be  enjoyed  by  the  decemviri.  They  therefore  altered  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
people  at  their  discretion ;  the  clients  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  burghers  them- 
selves, were  enrolled  in  the  tribes  ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oldest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  assumed  that  form  in  which 
alone  they  existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introduced  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  the  Forum,  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  of  the  commons,  they  still  retained  their  own  comitia  of  curiae,  and 
their  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  every  magistrate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  imperium,  and  of  voting  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the  tribes 
or  centuries. 

But  Niebuhr  has  further  conjectured  that  the  decemvirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  magistracy,  like  the  archons  at  Athens  in  their  original 

±        ±    m  o  •/  '  ##  o    ^  ^       Conjectures  of  Niebuhr 

constitution  ;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mili-  as  to  the  permanency  of 
tary  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  quaestores  parricidii,  were  to  be 
united  in  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  from 
the  plebeians,  and  to  remain  in  office  for  five  years.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  the  tribunitian  power,  intended 
specially  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  tribuneship  was  not  to  exist  in 
the  future  constitution. 

Niebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvirate,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  question ;  and  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  contain 
in  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  doubtless,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  accounts  ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto- 
ries of  Cincinnatus  or  Coriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  account 
of  the  second  decemvirate,  of  the  tyranny  of  Appius  and  the  death  of  Virginia, 
not  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  but  as  considering  it,  to  use  the 
language  of  Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 

11  Livy,  IX.  46.  ■  Livy,  XXIX.  87. 
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TIIE  SECOND  DK(T.MYIRATE— STORY  OF  VIRGINIA— REVOLUTION  OF  305. 


yip  lavrutv  l\ovaiv  ol  6iu  Svpov  litixctpovvrei. — ARISTOTLE,  Politica,  V.  11. 


The  first  decemvirs,  according  to  the  general  tradition1  of  the  Roman  annalists, 
governed  uprightly  and  well,  and   their  laws   of  the  ten  tables 

Poeemvirs   are   elected    °  .  11  »ii  •  ni  1        1  • 

for » gccond  ye«r.  AP-  were  lust  and  o-ood.     All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was 

resolved  to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another  | 
year  ;  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  decemvirs  declared  that  their  work  was  not  yet 
complete,  and  that  two  tables  still  required  to  be  added.     And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  the  patricians,2  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolini  s,  and  j 
C.  Claudius,  became  candidates  for  the  decemvirate ;  but  the  commons  had  little  'j 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and  might  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  in  their  hands.     Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  had  been  found  seemingly  trustworthy  :  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known  supporters  of  the  old  ascend-  il 
ency  of  the  burghers.     Appius  availed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  exerted  him-  I 
self  strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.     But  his  colleagues,  now  becoming  jj 
jealous  of  him,  contrived3  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the  I 
election  of  the  new  decemvirs  ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi-  :i 
cer  who  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  language,  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevent  I 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  offered :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex-  j 
pected  to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.     But  the  peo-  I 
pie  might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges  ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.     They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the  second  time,  and,  passing 
over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  all  the  high  aristocratical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Nicbuhr  thinks,  five  plebeians.     The  pa- 
tricians'1 were  M.   Cornelius  Maluginensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  nine 
years  before  ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  L.  Minucius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  29G,  and  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  who  had  been  already  thrice 
consul,  in  287,  289,  and  295.     Kceso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Cornicen,  and  Q.  Pce- 
teliu  rpressly  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  plebeians;  and  we  know  of 

non<;  but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 
gle exception,5  of  the  second.  The  remaining  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Antonius 
Merenda,  and  M.  Ilabuleius,  and  these  we  should  judge  from  their  names  to  have 

1  Livy,  III.  88,  34.  the  Poctclii,  Antonii,  and  Rabuleii ;  and  the  pa- 

3  Livy,  III.  trician  branches  of  these  families  may  have  be- 

Livy,  III  me  cxtinet  long  before  the  time  when  their 

*  livy,  HI.  86.    Dionysius,  X.  58.  names  became  famous  in  history.    Livy  seems 

6  A  vestal  virgin  of  the  name  of  Oppia  is  men-  to  hi  vc  regarded  the  decemviri  as  all  patricians; 

tioncd  in  the  snnali  of  the  year  271  (Livy,  II.  and  if  their  names  had  presented  a  manifest 

42;,  and  she  must  have  been  S  patrician.     Nor  proof  of  the  contrary,  he  surely  must  have  been 

is  it  improbable  that  there  was,  in  the  times  of  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  as  the  plebeian  Duilius 

the  decemviri,  a  patrician  as  well  as  a  plebeian  acts  an  important  part  in  his  narrative  of  thia 

family  of  Duilii,  just  as  there  were  patrieian  and  very  period. 

plebeian  Sicinii.     And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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been  plebeians  also ;  but  Dionysius  distinguishes  them  from  the  three  preceding 
them,  and  classes  them  with  three  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of 
no  great  personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 
power,  have  often  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny, 
yet  these  have  commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  principles 
as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy ;  and  thus  they  have  done  scarcely 
less  good  in  destroying  what  was  evil,  than  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good.  But 
to  give  absolute  power  to  an  aristocratical  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 
An  aristocracy  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot  is 
always  tempted  to  court  its  favor;  and  if  he  is  bound  to  it  by  old  connections, 
and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.  So  it  was 
with  Appius  :  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  his  election,  he  reconciled  himself 
with  his  old  party,6  and  labored  to  convince  the  patricians  that  not  their  own 
favorite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  C.  Claudius,  could  have 
served  their  cause  more  effectually  than  himself.  Accordingly  the  decemvirate 
rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.  The  associations  or  clubs,7  Kse- 
so's  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny ;  even  the  better 
patricians  forgave  the  excesses8  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency  ; 
the  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 
by  fresh  restraints,  was  released  even  from  those  which  had  formerly  held  it ; 
instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 
the  old  kingly  sovereignty.  Now,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  was  a  real  gain ;  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 
condescensions  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 
had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Rome.  But  this  was  at  an  end ; 
and  by  a  just  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which  they  had 
desired  was  become  their  chastisement ;  and  the  decemvirate,  which  had  been 
designed  to  level  all  the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  instrument  of 
•ring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemvirate  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  aris- 
tocratical royalty,9  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  single  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to  one  complete  the  code  of 

'  the  twelve  tables 

single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared  by  the  whole 

•r.     Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kings.     Each  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,10  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.     The  colleges  of  ordinary 
magistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Roman  law,  "  melior  est 
iit.io  prohibentis,"  which  gave  to  each  member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues.     But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath"  each 
'llcagues'  majesty  ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
Then  followed  all  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  and  tyr- 
annies ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patrician  youth  was  lei  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  tin;  plebeians.11     Meanwhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete 

Aliquandin esquatui  interom-  "Decern  regain  >pedei  erst.    Livy,  III.  30. 

'•rr<>r  liiit;  paauatim  t ' , 1 11-.  vcrtcrc  in  pie-  w Cum  6             soores illigatae  proferebant. 

atur  ;i  patribus,  in  nu-  Livy,  III.  86. 

miliore*  libidinose  crudeliterque  consnlebatar.  "  interoessionem    consensu    iustulerant,    is 

1  Pstricii*  javenibui                               .mm  Livy's  expression,    III.   86.     Dionysius   adds, 

I        ■     III.    8?.      Hok in  rtn6vrc(  fcrdj^STfl    rw    n\,',0u,  X.  69.      These 
otiuv  txaarot  avv?)yov,  IwiXcyAfiivot   roue  Onaav-     oaths    resembled    those    which    W6TQ   Sometime! 

o'pium  (ivtuU  iiriTJifmoTdTovi.    taken  by  the  ruling  members  of  the  Greek  oUr 

ffarchiOS  :   *"i  rw  HfUf  Kom6vOH  ErsiMi,  ml  fljvXciaid 

•  rritnon     Patra  [rrobare  qua  flerent,    t  n  i»t%m  m*fo  le,  Politioa,  v.  9. 

hand  indi  -  lere  ;  avide  men         '*  1 1 

■  vuro 
nolle.    Livy,  III. 
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the  triumph  of  their  party.  The  two  tables  which  they  added  to  the  former  ten 
are  described  by  Cicero  as  containing-  "unequal  laws;"  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riages between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  amongst 
the  number.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been  hitherto 
legal,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  connubia :  and  therefore  if  a  patrician,  as  1 
have  said,  married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  became  plebeians.  Still 
they  were  common  in  fact ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  de- 
cemvirs was,  in  part,  to  unite  the  two  orders  into  one  people,  so  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  made  legal.  It  was  therefore  like  the  loss  of  an 
actual  right,  when  the  decemvirs,  instead  of  legalizing  these  marriages,  enacted 
a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  as  if  they  intended  for  the  future  actually  to 
prohibit  them  altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.     But  as  it  drew  near  to  its 
close,  the  decemvirs  showed  no  purpose  of  resio-nino;  their  offices, 

Th.n-  resolve  to  retain  p  .       .  f        r  .  .  vi 

iheb  pow«r  after  the  or  ot  appointing  successors.      Whether  it  was  really  a  usurpa- 

ted  of  the  veiir  a  a  o  J  l 

tion,  or  whether  they  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
year,13  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  even  in  the  former  case  the 
great  body  of  the  patricians,  however  personally  disappointed,  should  have  sup- 
ported the  decemvirs  as  upholding  the  ascendency  of  their  order,  rather  than  in- 
cur the  danger  of  reviving  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  firmly  established ;  and  the  outrages  of  themselves 
and  their  party  became  continually  more  and  more  intolerable,  so  that  numbers 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Rome,14  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome  proved  again  her  best 

friends.  Since  the  year  297  external  wars  seem  to  have  been  sus- 
nns'hivadTthe  Roman  pended,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the  great 

plague  on  the  neighboring  nations,  partly  because  the  Romans 
themselves  were  engrossed  with  their  own  affairs  at  home.  But  now  we  hear  of 
an  invasion  both  from  the  Sabines  and  the  ^Equians ;  the  former  assembled  their 
forces  at  Eretum,15  and  from  thence  ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber  :  the  latter  encamped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  Tusculum  which  lay  immediately  below  them.  Then  the  decemvirs  called 
together  the  senate,  which,  hitherto,  it  is  said,  they  had  on  no  occasion  thought 
proper  to  consult.  The  high  aristocratical  party,  headed  by  the  Quinctii16  and 
C.  Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  decemvirs  for  still  retain- 
ing their  power ;  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus17  were  celebrated 
by  posterity  for  following  a  more  decided  course,  and  upholding  the  general  lib- 
erty of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  against  the  common  enemy.18 
One  army,  commanded  by  three  of  the  decemvirs,  was  led  out  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
bines at  Eretum ;  another  marched  towards  Algidus  to  protect  the  Tusculans ; 
Appius  Claudius,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Sp.  Oppius,  remained  in  Rome  to 
provide  for^the  safety  of  the  city. 

u  Nioouhr  considers  it  as  certain  that  the  de-  a  magistrate  of  his  office,  "abrogare  magistra- 

cemvirs  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  turn,"  was  accounted  a  most  violent  measure; 

a  year.     Vol.  II.  p.  328.     Eng.  Transl.     Other-  it  was  to  be  resigned,  and  not  wrested  from  him 

wise,  he  says,  they  would  not  have  been  re-  by  any  other  power.     The  senate  ejected  Cinna 


however,  does  not  Mem  to  follow.     In  peace-  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  against  the  do- 
able times,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  held  his  cemvirs. 
censorship  beyond  the  legal  term  ot*  eighteen  "  Dionysius,  XI.  2. 
months,  in  defiance  of  the  /Kmiliun  law,  and  it  u  Dionysius,  XI.  3.     Livy,  III.  38. 
does  not  appear  that  the  tribunes,  or  any  other  1B  Dionysius,  XI.  15. 
power,  could  actually  turn  him  out  of  his  office  ;  "  Livy,  III.  39. 
he  was  only  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  "  Livy,  III.  41. 
he  did  not  resign.     Livy,  IX.  34.    To  deprive 
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Both  armies,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  both,  after  having  been  beaten 
by  the  enemy,  fled,  the  one  to  Tusculum,  the  other  to  the  neigh-  The  Roman  armie9  ar<i 
borhood  of  Fideme,19  within  the  Roman  territory.  Here  they  re-  beaten- 
mained,  or  here,  at  least,  the  story  leaves  them,  till  the  tidings  of  the  last  outrage 
of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny  aroused  them,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  country  were  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Appius  Claudius20  had  stayed  behind  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  the  city. 
He  saw  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  L.  story  of  Virginia. 
Virginius,81  who  was  now  serving  as  a  centurion  in  the  army  sent  £*&££* JiS 
against  the  JEquians ;  and  her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  L.  Icil-  ^irginia  as  hia '8lave- 
ius,  who  had  been  tribune  some  time  since,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law 
for  assigning  out  the  Aventine  to  the  commons.  One  day  as  the  maiden, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  was  going  to  the  Forum  to  school  (for  the  schools 
were  then  kept  in  booths  or  stalls  round  the  market-place),  Marcus  Claudius,  a 
client  of  Appius,  laid  hands  on  her,  and  claimed  her  as  his  slave.  Her  nurse 
cried  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  her,  and  when  they  heard  who 
was  her  father,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  they  were  the  more  earnest  t  j 
defend  her  from  wrong.  But  M.  Claudius  said  that  he  meant  no  violence,  he 
would  try  his  right  at  law,  and  he  summoned  the  maiden  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Appius.  So  they  went  before  the  decemvir,  and  then  Claudius  said  that 
the  maiden's  real  mother  had  been  his  slave ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Virginius,  hav- 
ing no  children,  had  gotten  this  child  from  its  mother,  and  had  presented  it  to 
Virginius  as  her  own.  This  he  would  prove  to  Virginius  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  return  to  Rome ;  meanwhile  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  master 
should,  in  the  interval,  keep  possession  of  his  slave.  The  friends  of  the  maiden 
answered,  that  her  father  was  now  absent  in  the  commonwealth's  service ;  they 
would  send  him  word,  and  within  two  days  he  would  be  in  Rome.  "  Let  the 
cause,"  they  said,  "wait  only  so  long.  The  law  declares  expressly,  that  in  all 
cases  like  this,  every  one  shall  be  considered  free  till  he  be  proved  a  slave. 
Therefore  the  maiden  ought  to  be  left  with  her  friends  till  the  day  of  trial.  Put 
not  her  fair  fame  in  peril  by  giving  up  a  free-born  maiden  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  she  knows  not."  But  Appius  said,  "  Truly,  I  know  the  law  of  which 
you  speak,  and  I  hold  it  just  and  good,  for  it  was  I  myself  who  enacted  it.  But 
this  maiden22  cannot  in  any  case  be  free ;  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  to 
her  master.  Now  as  her  father  is  not  here,  who  but  her  master  can  have  any 
title  to  her?  Wherefore  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  L.  Virginius  come,  and  let 
him  give  sureties  that  he  will  bring  her  forth  before  my  judgment-seat  when  the 
cause  shall  be  tried  between  them."  But  then  there  came  forward  the  maiden's 
uncle,  P.  Numitorius,  and  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed ;  and  they  spoke 
so  loudly  against  the  sentence,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be  roused,  and  Ap- 
pius feared  a  tumult.  So  he  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  L.  Virginius,  and  of  the 
rights  of  fathers  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause  wait  till  the  next 
day;  "but  then,"  he  said,  "if  Virginius  does  not  appear,  I  tell  Icilius  and  his 
fellows,  that  I  will  support  the  laws  which  I  have  made,  and  their  violence  shall 
not  prevail  over  justice."  Thus  the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her 
friend*  lent  off  in  baste  to  her  father,  to  bid  him  come  with  all  speed  to  Rome  : 
and  the]  irity  to   Claudius  that  she  should  appear  before  Appius  the 

lid  then  they  took  her  home  in  safety. 

The  reached  the  camp  that  same  evening,  and  Virginius  obtained 

leave  of  absence  on  the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  vir^.m.-  <■.„„..„    t« 

ten  of  the  night     Appius  had  sent  off  also  to  his  colleagues,  *—* ",,"r,">- 

praying  them  not,  to  let  Virginias  go:  but  his  message  came  too  late. 

"   I. ivy,  111.  42.  ■    In<:i  <|ii:r  in  |>:itris  inarm  sit,  h'tiiiocmosNO 

w  Livy,  [II.  44.  ot  seqq.  alium  <'.ii  dominai  po  1st.     Livy, 

«ro  colli  him  I)  De    III.  45. 

iblicA,  II.  37.  ■  Livy,  III.  40. 
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Early  in  the  morning  Virginius,94  in  mean  attire,  like  a  suppliant,  led  his  daugh- 
,  ,  ter  down  to  the   Forum  ;  and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great 

JUllCTlUMlt       of      A|<|>iu*.  -    -    .  •     1        1     •  TT  11111 

•warding  ,vKk-Mlon  of  eompanv  oi  mends,  went  with  him.     He  appealed  to  all  the  peo- 

ber    pr.  -  '.         •  .  ,  ,  ,     ,,        ,,  .  rl  * 

tma.d mjuter.  vTrgm-  pie  lor  their  aid  i  "lor  this,    said  he,  "is  not  my  cause  only,  but 

M  kills  Ma  daughter.       r,  ..  ,,        0  .  ,        T    ...  /    .  J ' 

the  cause  or  all.  feo  also  spoke  Icilius ;  and  the  mothers  who 
followed  Virginius  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  words.  But  Appius  heeded  nothing  but  his  own  wicked  passion;  and 
before  Claudius  had  done  speaking,  without  suffering  Virginius  to  reply,  he  hast- 
ened to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  adjuiged  the  maiden  to  be  considered 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  be  proved  to  be  free-born;  and  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  natural  and  civil, 
uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Virgin- 
ius threatened  the  decemvir,  that  he  would  not  tamely  endure  so  great  a  wrong. 
Appius,  however,  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him ;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgment-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  that  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  might  learn  whether  she  were  really 
his  child  or  no.  "  If  I  am  indeed  not  her  father,  I  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter." 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  called 
afterwards  the  "new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  memory,  and  there 
he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child, 
to  keep  thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, u  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him :  he  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  for  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  camp  by  Tusculum. 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.     Icilius25  and  Numitorius  held  up  the  maid- 
_•    ......    .  en's  body  to  the  people,  and  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of 

Tumult  in  the  ntv:  the        .  .  J        .    ,  r  .     r       '  .  ..  l  ,i  - 

decemvir*  u«  driven  the  decemvir  s  passion.     A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 

from  the  Forum.  *  '  i         x  C3 

in  such  strength,  that  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
lerius and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the  time  for  action  was  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and  his  patrician 
llites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  his 
face  with  his  robe,  and  lied  into  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In  vain  did  his  col- 
league, Oppius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him ;  he  found  the  people  al- 
ready triumphant,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread 
of  a  new  secession  of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.     Virginius26  had  arrived  at 
the  camp,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary 
"  h™Z>  r«»  and  dress.     His  bloody  knife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body, 

jie»  th«!  Aventme.  ,    .«  •     i    .        r  i       • ,  •  ,  l  •  *    »        * 
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and  the  strange  sight  of  so  many  unarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  called  on 
his  fellow-soldiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feeling  possessed  them  all : 
they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Rome. 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end  ;  the  army  entered  the 
city;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes  ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
there,  in  their  own  proper  home  and  city,  they  established  themselves  in  arms, 

"  Livy,  HI.  47,  ct  scqq.  *  Livy,  III.  48, 49.  M  Livy,  III.  50. 
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When  deputies  from  the  senate  were  sent  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  the 
soldiers  shouted  that  they  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  but  to  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius.  Meanwhile,  Virginius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribunes  to 
act  as  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  who  took  the  name  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  but  designed  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 

The  army  near  Fidense  was  also  in  motion.27  Icilius  and  Numitorius  had  ex- 
cited it  by  going  to  the  camp,  and  spreading  the  story  of  the  mis-  The  army  from  Fidenas 
erable  fate  of  Virginia.  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs  joins  il- 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  He  advised  them  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  army  ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine. 
The  twenty  tribunes  then  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  the  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.  Had  the 
senate  chosen,  it  might,  no  doubt,  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  have  Both  8rmie8(  foUowed 
deposed  the  decemvirs,  whether  their  term  of  office  was  expired  [tret^ed8*  theps£ 
or  no;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  the  laws  of  M.  Drusus  credHm- 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Cinna  his  consul- 
ship, and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  But  the  patricians  were 
unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  imperium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
plebeians ;  and  the  decemvirs,  encouraged  by  this  feeling,  refused  themselves  to 
resign.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  they  quitted  the  Aventine,28  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Duilius,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving -it  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  garrison,  marched  in  military  array  through  the  city,  passed  out  of  it 
by  the  Colline  gate,  and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred  Hill. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fol- 
low them,  left  Rome  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened  ;  again  the  patricians,  their  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign.29  Valerius 
and  Horatius  went  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands 
of  the  commons.  These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  and  t)T^ZJm l™- 
and  of  the  right  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full  indemnity  for  the 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  secession.  All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  granted  even  without  the  asking ;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a  fiercer  sort.  "  These  decemvirs,"  said  Icilius  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
"  are  public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.  Give  them 
up  to  us,  that  they  may  be  burnt  with  fire."  The  friends  of  the  commons  had 
met  this  fate  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes;  but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting;  twenty-four  hours 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree  against  the  Mytilemeans  ; 
and  a  few  words  from  Valerius  and  Horatius,  men  whom  they  could  fully  trust, 
mad'',  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for  sudden  and  extraordinary 
ace.  The  demand  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn:  so 
the  eded  to  all  that  was  required:  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 

their  power,  and  the  commons  returned  to  Rome.     They  occupied  the  Aventine 
and  thither  the  pontifex  maximua  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  hold  the 
OOmitia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  ;   but  they  oecupied  more  than  the  Awn- 

tine;  they  required  tome  security  (lint  the  terms  of  the  peace  should  he.  duly 

kept  with  them  ;   and  accordingly  now,  as  in  the  disputes  about  the  Publflian  law, 

irere  allowed  alao  to  take  poseeaiioi  of  the  Capitol." 

■  I/ivy,  II  f.  "Livy,  III.  M. 

"  I'ivy,  in.  »'  Cioero  pro  Cornelio,  I.  Ifaunnani. 

"Livy,  III. 
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In  the  comithi  on  the  Aventine  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  elected, 
Kiection  of  tribunet ana  amongst  whom  were  Virginius,  Icilius,  Numitorius,  C.  Sicinius,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  original  tribunes  created  on  the  Sacred 
Hill,  and  M.  Duilius.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Flaminian  Meadows,32  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  just  be- 
low the  Capitol  ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratification 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent 
of  the  commons  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law ;  and  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, Duilius  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  should  accept  another  measure, 
already  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  in 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magistrates  were  called  consuls,33 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  having  been  praetors  or  captains-general.  Con- 
sul signifies  merely  "colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others;  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  he  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and,  therefore,  the  name  is  not 
equivalent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefiniteness  seems  to  confirm  Niebuhr's  opin- 
ion, that  the  exact  number  of  these  supreme  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appointment  of  two  only,  in  the  present  instance,  was  merely 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  prsetorship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  of  the 
former  praetors,  limited,  as  that  of  the  praetors  had  been,  by  the  right  of  appeal ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  again  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with 
supreme  power ;  but  an  important  change  was  established,  that  these  two  were 
both  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  burghers  in  their  curios,  and  had  only  been  appointed  by  the  centuries 
afterwards 

The  ret  At  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  The 
new  magistrates,  the  first  two  consuls,  properly  speaking,  of  Roman  history,  were 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius ;  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 

"  Livy,  III.  64.  and  colonies  of  a  later  period,  whose  office  was 

**  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    It  may  be  observed  that    analogous  to  that  of  the  consuls  at  Iicme,  were 
the  two  supreme  magistrates  in  the  municipia    called  duumviri. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

INTERNAL  HISTOEY— CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  YEAE  306— VALEEIAN  LAWS,  AND 
TEIALS  OF  THE  DECEMVIRS— REACTION  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  PATRICIANS— 
CANULEIAN  LAW— CONSTITUTION  OF  312— COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 


"  The  seven  years  that  followed  are  a  revolutionary  period,  the  events  of  which  we  do  not  find 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  historians  of  the  time." — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  II.  p.  458. 


We  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals  ;  ^euru^*  the  history 
political  questions,  military  operations,  what  was  said  in  the  sen-  -tfthisPeriod- 
ate  and  the  Forum,  what  was  done  in  battle  against  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians, 
all  is  related  with  the  full  details  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  appearances  so  imposing  should  have  deceived  many ;  that  the  Roman  his- 
tory should  have  been  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  But  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  and  comes  to  nothing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelligible ;  but  scattered  frag- 
ments of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when  carefully 
studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events ;  and  these, 
when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  the  means  of  correcting  or 
completing  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface-view  contained  in  the  common 
narrative.  The  lines,  hitherto  invisible,  being  so  made  conspicuous,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent figure  is  presented  to  us ;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
we  find  that,  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  unequal  pillars 
of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form  of  the  perfect  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  important  fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occu-  constitution  of  the  year 
pied  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,1  however,  that  the  two  popular  306, 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians.  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were  now  effected;  and  a  new 
constitution  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  laws  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  were  con- 
firmed afresh,  and  received  a  stronger  sanction.  Whoever,  while 
iding  at  the  comitia,1  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magis- 
trate, un.li  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  might 
be  killed  by  any  <»n<-  with  impunity.  This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valeriuj  .  I>ut  even  this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  did  not  content  the  commons  : 
they  required  and  carried  a  still  stronger  measure.    A  second  Valerian  law1  for- 

1  Livy,  in.  :,.'..    DbonjAvMj'XLiS.  caret    Livy  III.'-"'.    Dion;  oribesthii 

low  oorrectl}.     Bta  oalli  It  viftov  uXthvra  rot)$ 

'OHM  trihnt.ii/]  plebet  JoidaBSt  popnltlin  te-     inb  rov  i>f,ftou  TiOfvrai  Iv  rait  QvXctiku'k  l^xXtjatan 
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madly  acknowledged  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be  the  Roman  people ;  a  Plebisci- 
tum,  or  decree  01  the  commons,  was  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  people  :  so  it  is 
expressed  in  the  annalists;  but  Niebuhr  supposes  that  there  was  a  restriction  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annalists  were  ignorant ;  namely,  that  the  plebiscitum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curia\  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made  the 
solo  legislative  authority  in  the  commonwealth;  what  was  intended  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character  ;  its  resolutions  or 
decrees/  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equally  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  later  constitution,  the  senate  was  not  all-powerful;  it  could  not  legis- 
late alone,  and  its  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  over  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  and 
Division  of  an  the  ma.  Dionysius  compiled  their  narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in 
monweau^Lt»'eo>r'ti'e  saying  that  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper 
patrican, iu,,i  con,™,,..  c]ianges  were  effected  ;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  had  been  put.  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,5  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  duties 
which  Were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,6  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  com- 
mons, were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians ;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportions 
from  both  orders,  were  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes1 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions  of 
augury,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  unfavora- 
ble. Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment8 the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  magistracies,  whether  patrician  or 
iioratian  an.i  Duiiiar.  plebeian  ;  and  all  magistrates  being  now  recognized  as  acting  in 
UwB-  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  be  re- 

v6fiovg,  a-rnai  kuoQui  ?u>nalois  i%  taov,  Tt/v  ahriiv  represent  the  whole  nation,  and  not  only  ono 

s^ovrui  bivapit  toIs  iv  r«?{  \ox(ti<tiv   iKic\r}olais  single  order  of  men. 

r£0rj/7o/i/voi?,  XI.   45.      Now   we   know  that   at  b  Diodorus,  XII.  25. 

this  time  laws  passed  by  the  oomitia  of  oentu-  ■  Diodorus,  XII.  25.    Abca  alpclaOai  Ari/idpxovs 

lies  Were  not  valid  withOttt  the  Sanction  Of  the     iityioras  exovrai  i^ovalag    twv    kcitu   ndXtv  (ipx6v- 

senate,  and.  therefore,  1              ed  by  the  tribes  twv,  Kal  roirovs  bndpxtiv  olovti  (j>v\aKm  rrjs  twv 

must  equally  have  requiredit.  noXtrwv  iXtvOcplas.    This  description  does  not 

4 1  Compare  the  difference  between  a  resolution  suit  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  the  ex- 

or  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons  (although  pression,  rrjs  twv  ttoXitwv  iXcvQepias,  instead  oi 

that  body  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent  rrjs  tov  ir,jiov  iXcvOepiag,  seems  to  show  that  the 

of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  king;  and  the  patricians  or  burghers  were  intended  rather 

aanoi               nod  of  the  clergy.    A  law  which  than  the  commons. 

should  enact  that "  quod  derus  jussisset  popu-  '  Zonaras,  VII.  19.  lie  mentions  the  fact 
lam  teneret"  need  not  give  to  a  synod  the  ex-  without  its  connection;  but  it  seems  to  me  ex- 
clusive right  of  making  laws  ;  it  would  daservo  trernely  valuable,  towards  confirming  the  view 
its  name  if  it  merely  placed  it  on  a  level  with  of  all  these  arrangements  which  is  given  in  this 
the  house  of  commons  ;  if  it  empowered  it  to  history. 

8  Diodorus,  XII.  26.     Livy,  III.  57. 
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garded  as  equally  sacred.  Thus  the  consul  Horatius  proposed  and  carried  a  law 
which  declared,  that  whoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  sedile, 
any  judge,  or  any  decemvir,  should  be  outlawed  and  accursed  ;9  that  any  man 
might  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  property  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against  any  magistrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  year,10 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence. Whosoever  violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be  burned  alive,  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  bv  the  patricians,  Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice11  n 

J  r  '  .  O.  r  M  Decrees  of  the  senate 

of  having  them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  jgpj "» the  temPle  0l 
and  there  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons. 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.     Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  .have     ■  -m. 

'  J  .       .  .  .,  .    .      The  state  of  affairs  wai 

some  further  knowledge;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  not  ripe  for  this  constu 
we  can  only  judge  of  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead 
of  being  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  constitution  of 
306  was  as  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
far  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tide  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  flood,  for 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of 

,  .  .        ,  •  i      i       •  <•  XT'        •     •  Impeachment  of  Appim 

their  crimes  excited  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Virginius  ciaudiua.  He  is  cast 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him  ;12  but  Appius,  with  the 
inherent  pride  of  his  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  in 
the  For um  with  such  a  band  of  the  young  patricians  around  him,  that  he  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his  decemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them. 
But  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hastened  his  own  ruin. 

■See  this  memorable  law  in  Livy,  III.  55.  transferred  to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  their 

"  Qui  tribune  plebis,  sedilibus,  judlcibus,  de-  name  of  judices,  which  they  are  allowed  by 

cemviris  nocuisset,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  es-  Livy  himself  to  have  borne  afterwards  (see  also 

set,  fainilia  ad  sedem  Cereris  liberi  libeneque  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  4),  took  its  origin  from 

venum  irct."      The    different    interpretations  this  period. 

given  to  the  words  "judicious,  decemviris,"  in  I  may  add,  also,  that  the  supposition  that 

this  p              are  well  known.     Niebuhr  under-  there  were  to  be  ten  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 

stands  ti                nearly  as  I  do,  but  the  "ju-  and  as  many  tribunes  of  the  commons,  would 

considers  to  have  been  the  centum-  agree  with  the  otherwise  puzzling  statement  of 

viri.     But  the  order  of  the  words  is,  I  think,  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  §25,  "that  there 

against  this  last  notion;  the  centum-  were  sometimes  twenty  tribunes  of  the  sol- 

viri  oeyer  could  have  been  mentioned  between  dicrs,"  for  the  two  tribuncships  must,  under 

the  a               i  decemviri.    Whereas,  according  the  constitution  of  306,  have  so  resembled  each 

ion.  the  two  old  plebeian  of-  other  in  many  important  points,  that  they  may 

ioned  drst,  and  then  the  two  new  easily  have  been  represented  as  one  magistracy. 

which  tl                thenceforward  to  share,  10  Livy,  III.  55.     Diodorus,  XII.  25.     I.ivy 

those  ofjudg                il,  and  of  decemvir,  or  says,  "T&rgo  ct  capite  puniretur;"  Diodorus, 

tribune  of  the                  Livy  himself  informs  more  correctly,  {cjvtck;  carasavAfvat.    The  oon- 

M  that  I  .     who  had  extended  this     neCtion  Of  this  law  with   that   mVBterioUS  story 

itrician  magistrates,  and  who  ex  of  the  burning  alive  of  nine  tribunes,  for  not 

io  z'jadi(                       done;  but  1"-.  providing               >n   for  themselves  In  their 

pplied  to  the  consul,  was  office  *  lee  Valerius  Mjurimus,  VI.  B,  8  8,  and  note 

the  later  title,  and  that  the  consul  at,  this  time  89  to  chap.  Xlll.  of  this  history),  oannot  but 

whs  called  praetor.   To  which  the  reply  is  easy :  strike  every  one ;  the  due,  b 

that  accord!  n               ras,  who  derived  bis  ma-  far  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  but  will  not  -n 

terialB  from  I>i                                          td  to  able  it  to  satisfy  it. 

I  pnetors  at  this  very  •  u  Livy,  III. 

.  drsl  called  consuls  or  i                ;  and  it  is  *  Livy,  HI.  ■>>>. 

likely  that   their   military    power,    b 
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Virginius  refused  to  admit  the  accused  to  bail,  unless  he  could  prove13  before  a 
judi^e  duly  appointed  to  try  this  previous  issue,  "that  he  had  not,  in  a  question 
of  personal  freedom,  assumed  that  the  presumption  was  in  favor  of  slavery;  in 
haying  adjudged  Virginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free,  in- 
,1  of  regarding  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave." 
Appius  dared  not  have  this  issue  tried ;  he  only  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  the 
colleagues  of  Virginius,  to  save  him  from  being  cast  into  prison ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  interpose,14  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appeal 
was.  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the  judge  as  Virginius  had  proposed,  and  sub- 
mitted his  whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
ries. This  he  might  legally  do ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Virginia,  tried  before  a  judge, 
enabled  Virginius  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certain.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  given 
to  notorious  criminals  :  it  was  thus  that  Kasso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appius 
would  certainly  fly  from  Rome  before  his  trial,  unless  he  were  secured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Virginius  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  Livy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
m.  death  before  hi.  killed  himself,15  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
count implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not  the  accused,  who 
feared  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  the  centuries ;  the  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.16  It  would  be  painful  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  Caesar,  was  not  executed,  but  murdered ;  yet  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the  centuries,  where  so  many  other  points  were 
sure  to  be  considered,  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  the  strange  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina  in  the  very  same  prison.     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 

"  "Ni  judicem  dices  te  ab  libertate  in  servi-  constitution,  the  act  of  one  tribune  could  not 

tutem  contra  leges  vindiciasnon  dedisse,  in  vin-  be  stopped  by  another:   in  other  words,  that 

cula  te  duei  jubeo."     Livy,  III.  56.     Niebuhr  the  ordinary  rule  of  Eoman  law,  "  melior  est 

rejects  the  reading  "judicem  dices1,1  as  nonsense,  conditio  prohibentis,"  was,  in  the  case  of  the 

and  corrects  "judicem  doces."    I  should  lay  lit-  tribunes,  at  this  time  reversed.    The  words  aro 

tie  stress  on  the  authority  of  our  MSS.  of  Livy,  lav  tie  ol  h'tnapx01  W  o-vpcpuvuio-i  irpbs  aXA^Aovs,  kv- 

whieh  are  all  extremely  corrupt ;  but  in  this  in-  pioi  chat  tov  avd  ftiaov  Kd^tvov  /irj  kw^v  co-Oat,  X1L 

stance  the  common  reading  is  supported  by  the  25.  Wesseling  and  the  other  interpreters  under* 

sirnilar  expression  "  diem  dicere"  and  the  term  stand  rdv  avd  niaov  xprfvov,  "in  the  interval," 

"  condictio,"  qui  "  actor  adversario  denuntiabat  which  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  good  Greek 

ut  ad  judicem  capiendum  die  XXX  adesset."  nor  sense.     I  am  inclined  to  read  to  avd  niaov 

Gains,  IV.  §  18.     "  Ni  judicem  dices"  signifies,  Kclpcvov,  "  the  matter  that  was  between  them  :" 

"  Unless  thou  wilt  give  me  notice  to  come  be-  "  If  the  tribunes  should  disagree,  they  had  au- 

fore  a  judge  with  thee,  to  have  this  issue  tried."  thority  in  the  matter  that  was  disputed  between 

For  the  matter  of  the  transaction  itself  it  may  them,  so  as  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  veto  of 
be  observed,  that  the  judge  would  have  had  to  their  colleagues."     But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 
try  simply  the  question  of  fact,  whether  Appius  that  this  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  pas- 
had  given  vindicia?,  or  possession,  in  favor  of  sage, 
slavery  or  not.     And  it  was  manifest  that  if  the  ,6  Livy,  III.  58. 

judge  found  against  Appius  on  this  issue,  such  18  Dionysius,  XL  46.    "This,"  he  says,  "was 

a  verdict  would  have  weighed  strongly  against  the  general  opinion."     d»?  ficv  ))  t&v  tto\^u>v  vir6- 

him  at  his  trial  before  the  centuries.     On  the  Xr/xpn  }jv.     He  must  have  copied  this  from  some 

other  hand,  Appius  wished  to  reserve  his  whole  annalist,    although   the    oldest   annalist   could 

case   for  the  judgment  of  the   centuries;  for  know  as  little  as  Dionysius  of  the  public  opin- 

there,  as  he  well  knew,  the  issue  tried  was  far  ion  of  the  times  of  the  decemvirs.    Perhaps  the 

narrow,  and  the  sentence  would  depend,  statement  came  from  the  memorials  of  the  Clau- 

not  on  the  evidence  as  to  a  particular  fact,  but  d'.an  family,  which  would  naturally  be  glad  to 

on   the  general   impression   produced   on   the  impute  such  a  crime  to  the  hated  tribunes, 

minds  of  the  audience  by  the  speakers  on  either  But  that  Appius  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  is 

side  ;  and  to  produce  this  impression  the  feel-  also  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  lit— 

inga  and  interests  of  the  judges  were  freely  an-  tie  workj  "De  Viris  Illustribus ;"  and  it  is  sta- 

pealed  to,  so  that  the  greatest  criminal  might  ted  positively  as  a  point  which  was  not  doubted. 

Lope  to  be  acquitted,  if  his  eloquence  and  the  And  if  this  work  was  compiled,  as  Borghesi  and 

influence  of  his  friends  were  sufficiently  pow-  Niebuhr  believe,  from  the  inscriptions  at  the 

erful.  base  of  the  statues  in  the  forum  ot  Augustus^  it 

H  An  obscure  and  corrupt                ofDiodo-  may  be  supposed  to  express  the  prevailing  opin- 

rus  would  appear  to  intimate,  that,  by  the  new  ion  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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occasion  was  sanctioned  by  Cato,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  senate ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  crimes  of  Appius  were  neither  less  flagrant,  nor  less  notorious,  than 
those  of  Cethegus  and  Lentulus. 

Another  of  the  decemvirs,  Spurius  Oppius,'7  underwent  a  similar  fate.  He 
was  particularly  odious,  because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  Fate  of  the  other  de_ 
the  government  of  the  city,  while  the  other  decemvirs  were  abroad  cemvire- 
with  the  legions ;  and  because  he  had  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  his  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  offence,  as  it  was  said,  whatso- 
ever. Bail,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  also  ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs,18  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  they  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  into  exile.  Their  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  the  temple  of 
Ceres. 

From  this  point  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  have  begun.     Vengeance  having 
been  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place ;  the  patricians  seemed 

••  ,  x       -  fit  i •  •       ±     ji  Reaction    and    division 

the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  among  the  popular 
received  with  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  bear  to  strike 
an  enemy  on  the  ground.  Accordingly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
been  a  division  amongst  the  popular  leaders ;  some  thinking  that  they  had  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  constitution,  nothing  was 
so  much  needed  as  conciliation ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  would 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  was  the  truest  wisdom,  as  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  far  as  we  can  discern  any  thing 
of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness  of  these  times,  the  two  consuls  and  M. 
Duilius  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions ;  L.  Icilius  and  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  amnesty ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared19  that  he  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutions;  Duiiius8toPSau further 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  Prosecuti<)ns- 
into  prison  as  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  would  be  secured  forever. 

But,  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
turn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  The  con8uls  tako  tho 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.  The  two  consuls20  SS  31?  ^my.10 'S 
went  out  to  battle  against  the  ^Equians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  S^rtUXi* 
turned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  claiming  grant *  t0  them- 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  that  plundering  war- 
fare was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  case  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  DO  honor  to  consuls  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided  popular  party;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,*1  and  there  L.  Icilius,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls'  sanc- 

of  a  tribune,  and  it  in  said  that  "omnes  tribus 

i ■••;..  in ■  ■'-  .    Dionysius,  XI.  46.  earn  rogationem  aoeeperunt."     On  the,  other 

Liv),  in.  hand,  DionyiiusaayB  tnat  the  oonsuls  summon- 

"  Liyy,  III.  60  63.  <;,i  the  people  to  the  assembly,  and  the  tribunes 

M  If.  :-.  not  clear  whether  the  vote  in  favor  of  are  repre  ented  u  seconding  their  repreeenta 

i  bytheoentu-  tion,  rather  than  originating  the  question  them 

or  by  the  tri  i  i  are.  selves.    ™AA<i  tTh  (iovXin  MnrytrfMyrsff,  owayo- 

"tulit    ad     popnlum,"    not    il§A  jpkbmn.n    Sad     pivoavruv  abru'n  tuv  ftnf'ipxu*-      XX.   50.      Ti 

MpopulijuM»u  triumpl  t,"  not  "plsbti    ciroum  tano  isuith    t the ootnitia of oentui 

i."    Vet  the  need  on  the  modorj    for  the  oonsuls  oould  not  enter  the  dty  without 
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tion,  moved  that  the  Roman  people,  by  its  supreme  authority,  should  order  the 
consuls  to  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  patricians  oppose  the  motion  to  the  utmost: 
they  had  taken  up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  the  reaction  here  availed  them 
nothing:  the  people  ordered  as  Icilius  proposed,  and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took  place  in  August.  Again  the 
QMwfagrtrmgthofUu  mi^  closes  over  the  events  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we 
tieaijwty.  can  onjy  juove  0f  their  nature  by  the  result.  The  reaction  grew 
stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  original 
vigor.  The  patricians  were  determined  that  the  new  constitution  should  never 
take  effect ;  that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consul,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers :  whether,  if  these  points  were  carried,  they  might  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  little. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  re- 
ik>gi  of  bbuim  solved  that  the  magistrates  for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elect- 

■  t    the   election  of  new  .  _.     -  ,     •     •  mi  i  ,i  .  •  •  >      i  •  i 

tribune..  ed.     "  If  the  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,    they  said, 

"  we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are  ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  gain 
little  by  their  resistance."  But  here  again  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re-electing  themselves ; 
Duilius  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nine  colleagues. 
The  lot  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  new  tribunes  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  refused22  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  the  last  year's 
tribunes  ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  suffrages  out  of  the 
whole  number,23  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be  dissolved,  and  as 
all  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared24  that  the  voting  for  tribunes 

laying  aside  their  imperium,  and  so  giving  up  have  voted  for  no  one,  and  there  was  no  legal 

their  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  would  necessarily  return. 

assemble  the  people  without  the  walls.  Besides,  M  There  is  much  difficulty  here  in  Livy's  nar- 

the  Question  of  a  triumph  might  be  more  justly  rative.    After  saying  that  Duilius  dismissed  the 

decided  by  the  people  in  the  military  array  of  assembly  when  .only  five   tribunes  had  been 

their  centuries  on  the  Campus  Martins,  than  by  elected,  and  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 

the  commons  in  their  tribes  in  the  Forum.     If  election  on  any  future  day,  "concilium  dimisit, 

Livy's  expression,   "omncs  tribus  rogationem  ncc  deinde  comitiorum   causa   habuit,"   Livy 

acccpcrunt,,' could  be  relied  upon,  it  would  go  goes  on  as  follows,  "  satisfaction  legi  aiebat, 

far  to  prove  that  the  blending  of  the  system  of  qua)  nurnero  nusquam  prfflflnito  tribunis.  modo 

centuries  with  that  of  tribes,  in  the  comitia  ccn-  ut  relinqucrentur  sanciret,  ct  ab  iis  qui  crcati 

turiata,  that  most  perplexing  question  of  Roman  essent  cooptari  collegas  juberct.    Recitabatque 

constitutional  history,  began  at  least  as  early  as  rogationis  carmen,"  &c.    Now  this  evidently 

the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  and  probably  accom-  implies  that  Duilius  referred  to  his  own  law, 

panied  the  admission  of  the  patricians  and  their  passed  in  this  very  yea-,  by  which  it  was  made 

clients  into  the  tribes.     Fifty  years  latcr?  in  the  a  capital  offence  in  any  tribune  to  go  out  of  of- 

vear  ■','>'.),  Livy  speaks  of  the  "prserogativa  tri-  fice,  or  to  let  the  year  expire  without  providing 

bus."  and  the  "jure  vocatffi  tribus,"  at  the  co-  for  the  election  of  new  tribunes  to  succeed  him : 

mitia  of  centuries,  without  the  least  intimation  and  it  appear-,  that  this  very  law  had  contained 

that  the  system  implied  in   those   expressions  B  clause,  authorizing   the   elected   tribunes,  if 

then  of  recent   introduction.     See   Livy,  fewer  than  ten,  to  fill  up  their  number  by  choos- 
ing their  own  colleagues.     Niebuhr,   on  the 

*  Livy,  III.  01.     "Cum  es   veteribus  tribu-  other  hand,  supposes  that  this  was  a  new  law, 

nis.  negaret  ullius  se rationem  habiturum."  now  proposed  by  Duilius;    and  he  therefore 

23  "<'urn  alii  oandidati  tribus  non  cxplerent."  reads,  '  ct  ab  iis  qui  crcati  essent  cooptari  col- 

"  Explore  tribun,"  and   "  ex  pie,  re  eenturiam,"  leges  jubebat,"  referring  the  verb  to  Duilius, 

sigmfy  the  obtaining  such  an  absolute,  number  instead  of  the  common  reading  "jnberet."  re- 

of  votes  out  Of  the  whole  number  contained  in  ferring  to  the  former  law.     I  think,  however, 

tho.  tribe  or  century,  as  was  required  to  eonsti-  that  the  grammar  is  against  this  construction, 

tute  its  suffrage  :  tat  if  the  vote,  of  the  tribes  tor  if  Livy  had  meant  that  Duilius  brought  for- 

were  divided  amor                   uv  candidates,  that  ward  a  new  measure,  which  must  have  been 

IS  had  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  done  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  he  would 

tribe,  in  bis  favor,  the  tribe;  was  held  to  have  not  have  used  the  imperfect  tenses  "aiebat" 

voted  for  no  one.     And  so  if  no  candidate  had  and  "recitabat,"  but  rather  "dixit"  and  "re- 

an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  citavit."    And  besides,  what  likelihood  is  there 

tribes  in  his  favor,  the  comitia  were  held  to  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been  passed  by 
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was  duly  finished ;  that  the  commons  had  elected  no  more  than  five,  and  that  it 
must  remain  with  these  five  to  complete  their  own  number.  Accordingly,  the 
five  elected  tribunes  chose  to  themselves  five  colleagues,  and  two25  of  these  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  five  were  patricians,  and  that  Duilius,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderation  and 
conciliation,  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  one  part  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, in  the  confidence  that,  after  this  proof  of  honorable  dealing,  the  patricians, 
for  very  shame,  would  be  forced  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  it. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken  :  they  had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although 
by  what  means  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjee-  The  new  constitution  u 
ture.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  Li-  setaside- 
cinian  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
ever the  comitia  were  held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But  how 
could  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Valerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
votes  given  in  favor  of  a  plebeian  candidate  ?  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  but  yield  to  it ;  they  might 
know,  that  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curiae  would  not 
confirm  the  election  by  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  power  ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there  was  not  in  the  mass  of. the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  abandoned  the  new  constitution  to  its  fate  :  there  was  no  election  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
moderation  were  chosen,  Lars  Herminius26  and  T.  Virginius  Caelimontanus,  men 
who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tricians insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  the  tribuneship 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  nothing.     The  most  mod- 

■*■  o  The  Trebonian  law 

erate  men  now  saw  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  L.  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a  law,27  which  enacted  that  the  election  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ten  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patricians  knew  that  they  must  abandon  their  hold  on  the  tribuneship  if  they 
insisted  on  keeping  all  the  curule  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  were 
anxious  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  constitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commons, 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  things  returned  to  their  old  state  :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendered  more  distinct  than  ever  by  the  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  introduced  into  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The  moderate  con- 
suls of  the  year  307  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  A.u.c.303.  a.cu-m. 
character,  M.  Goganius  Macerinus28  and  C.  Julius.     Immediately  ratricuius.0 

nt  the  vory  moment  when  they    in  a  single  day,  if  there  wai  a  very  great  num- 

plaining Of  Dtulitu's conduct!   Where-     bcr  of  candidates.     And  thus  the  tenses  aiebat 

/w  i?  .  nceivable  that  the  clause  appealed    and  recitabal  are  quite  right;  for  tl  icy  express 

lillUS   had  been   inserted  hy  him  in  his     the   defence  which    Duilius  was  in  the  /nihil  of 

former  law,  perhaps  with  a  yiew  to  the  very  ob-  making,  whenever  his  conduct  was  called  in 

which   he  now  proposed  to  gain  by  it;  question. 

namely,'                 r  the  admission  of  some  pa-  *  Tl             s  8p.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Aternius, 

trici              the  nu  m  her  of  tribunes.    And  the  the  consuls  of  the  year  800,  who  had  passed  the 

:  have  been  passed  without  law  "De  multss  sacramento."    Livy,  III.  85, 

1  1.0  new  principle,  as  and  Cicero,  de  Bepub.  II. 

led  merely  to  relieve  the  trib-  1         [II.  65.  The  con  als  at  this  time  osjm 

presiding  at  the  eomitis  from  the  fearful  into  office  on  thi                      iber.     DionysiuSf 

{h  he  might  X  I.  ''>;>.     Livy,  I  v. 

.<•  perfectly  innocent;  tor  it  might  not  be  in  'n  Livy,  III.  <>'>■ 

l»i.-*  po                                             u  tribunes  *  Livy,  III.  0 
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ire  hear  again  of  the  young  patricians,  as  in  the  time  of  the  decemvir  Appius 
and  o(  Kseso  Quinctius.  The  tribunes  in  vain  endeavored  to  break  up  their 
organization,  by  Impeaching  the  most  forward  individuals:  the  consuls  took  their 
part,  and  repressed,  says  Livy,  the  combination  among  the  tribunes  without 
attacking  the  tribunitian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patricians.  This  can  only  mean  that  private  influence,  corruption,  or 
intimidation,  were  used  to  deter  the  accusers  from  proceeding.  Thus  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly;  violence  was  constantly 
offered  to  individual  plebeians ;  the  young  patricians,  organized  in  their  clubs, 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages  :  and  even  the  tribunes,  far  from  being 
able  to  protect  their  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  laws, 
insulted  and  assaulted.  The  commons  complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like 
Icilius  ;  that  those  whom  they  now  had  were  no  better  than  mere  shadows.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man  to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  against  a 
powerful  aristocracy.  Even  in  the  Forum  the  patrician  clubs  were  now  the  strong- 
est party  ;  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  youth,  high  birth,  training  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  But  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  life,29  with  few  slaves  and  no  de- 
pendents ;  exposed  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more  in  their  families,  to  all  the 
insults  and  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous  clients,  enabled 
the  patricians  to  offer.  Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial  ?  Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity in  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing,  in  his  public 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  after  all,  he  might  feel  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinc- 
a.  u.  c.  30d.  a.  c.  tius  Capitolinus.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
5Lctii°ril'itcPcanul  from  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  Quinctian  family,  and  is  a  mere 
uwn  law.  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.    The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely ;  it  is  only  said30  that  the  irritation 
of  the  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  individual  patricians  were  constantly  the  occasion  of  fresh  contests  between 
the  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes31  how  the  ^Equians  and 
Volscians  broke  in  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  together,  and  addressed  them  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  all  internal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  fol- 
lowed the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  either  consul. 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegyric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  inter- 
nal disputes  returns,  and  we  find3'  the  Equians  and  Volscians,  to- 
gether  with  the  Veientians  and  Ardeatians,  again  threatening  Rome 
from  without.  But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
C.  Canuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.  He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  in 

79  Shakspearc  has  truly  seized  this  point  in  cannot  expect  to  be  distinguished  as  early  in 

the   character  of  the   tribuneship,  that  it  was  life  as  those  who  are  recommended  at  once  tc 

generally  held  by  men  of  mature,  or  even  of  ad-  public  notice  by  the  celebrity  of  their  family, 

vanced  age  ;  the  tribunes  who  oppose  (,'oriola-  Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as  in  the  case 

nus  arc  elderly  men,  like  the  city  magistrates  of  of  the  Gracchi,  were  chosen  from  families,  which, 

modern  times;  and  the  ariatocratical  party  tannt  though  not  patrician,  were  yet  in  the  highest 

them  with  their  want  of  strength:  "  A^ed  sir  degree  noble,  young  men  might  be  elected  to 

hands  off.1'      "Hence,  rotten  thing!   or  I  will  the  office,  for  then  they  enjoyed  all  the  aristc- 

shake  thy  bones  out  of  thy  garments."     So  the  cratical  advantages  of  hereditary  distinction,  al- 

poptdar  leader  of  Syracuse,  Athcna^oras,  com-  though  their  ofhee  was  still  a  popular  one. 

plains  of  the  youth  and  presumption  of  Her-  80  Livy,  III.  66. 

moeratcs  and  his  party.     And  this  is  natural;  "  Livy,  III.  66. 

for  he  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  to  fame,  "  Livy,  IV.  1. 
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which  many  of  the  patricians  sympathized  with  them  ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  that 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  which  forbade  connubia  between  the  two  orders.  Many 
families  must  have  felt  the  hardship  of  this  law;  for  marriages  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's,  and  were  not  subject 
to  their  father's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
point  there  wras  a  strong  and  general  feeling ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes,33  en- 
couraged by  their  colleague's  boldness,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  a  law,  "  that  the 
consulship  should  be  thrown  open,  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders." 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  their  narra- 
tives from  them,  have  left  a  blank  in  the  story.     No  patrician  made  „  ,    ,  . 

.   ,  ii-  •  •••  ,i  Tumult  on  the  Jamcu- 

himself  remarkable,  either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  i™.  The  canuieiao 
commons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  claims ;  no  memora- 
ble tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  connected  with  these  events,  and  thus  they 
have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,84 
"  that  many  violent  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something 
more  of  distinctness  from  the  mention  made  by  Florus35  of  a  tumult  which  broke 
out  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed  by  the  tribune  Canuleius.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Aventine  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  distinct  city.  Thus  pressed,  the  patricians  once  more 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Canuleius,  to  repeal  the  decemvirs'36  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  Canuleius  encouraged  his  colleagues ;  and  they  now  more  ve- 
hemently urged  their  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the  com- 

V»  i   •  x  -ii  i    •  Disputes  about  the  law 

mons.  But  this  measure,  it  seems,  excited  a  less  general  interest  proposed  by  hu  coi- 
in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.  We  may  coSship'tothe"^.- 
suppose,  however,  that  the  commons  again  occupied,  in  military 
order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Janiculum :  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amongst  themselves,37  which  neither  Valerius  nor  Horatius  would  attend  ;  and  C. 
Claudius,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
military  power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the  tribunes  and  the  commons 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
counsels  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was  to  be 
suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed, 
and  these  might  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain  ;  three  only  were  actually  chosen  ;  but  Zonaras  says,3s 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 

-en  from  each  order.     Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  the  three 

old  tribes  <>t  thf  Roman  people,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and 

e,  in  the  division  of  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  suffragia,  it  may 

have  been  intended,  in  like  manner,  that  after  three  patrician  tribunes  had  been 

ted,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
:    tin;  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed   to  the  elder  Tar- 
quinius.     At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three 
us:   A.  Bempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilius,  and  Clo('lius."'J 

I"  livy,  IV.  i.  *  Livy)  1V  0     wonygius,  \i. 

**    I'  ')\mv  Kal    fliaia   l\ty6v   tc    koi  3H   VII.  I'J.      DionVtiUB  a]  With   liim, 

iltwoarrov.      VII.    19.  XI.  M. 

*  T<               Litionem  LndUvit  matrimonio-  "  In  the  Mss.  of  Liry,  thii  lust  tribune  If 

i  dijfnitas,  ut  plebeii  com  patriciisjangeren-  called  "  T.  Cell               i                           iliue;" 

Qui  tuuiultus  inmonte  Janiculo,  dn  iua  is  tin    reading  followed   In    Drakon< 

>  plebis,  cxurisit.     Flora  boroh'i  edition,  but  liokkcr  Uoi  adopted  the 

..6.  oorrootionof  Bigoniu  ,  UT.  Cloeilufb"    in  F>to 

M 
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It  is  remarkable  that  t  wo  out  of  these  three,  Sempronius  and  Cloelius,  were  chosen 
_  from  families  especially  noted,  twelve  years40  earlier,  for  their  vio- 

The  tliaput.Tti.Ii  in  ih.<     ,  -  ...  1  l     c  i  i 

appoiniiiu-nt  of  Muoia  lent  hostility  to  the  commons,  and  tor  the  great  strength  of  their 
hands  of  associated  followers.  This  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere 
accident  :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  effort  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  efficient  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  preparing.  But 
again  the  details  are  lost ;  and  Livy's  story41  merely  relates  that  within  three 
months  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  by  the  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  alleged 
religious  informality  in  their  election;  that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  whether 
other  tribunes  should  be  elected,  or  whether  consuls  should  be  appointed,  as  be- 
fore ;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus,  whom  the  patricians  had  appointed  interrex, 
was  on  this  occasion  their  leader ;  that  the  commons,  feeling  that  only  patricians 
would  be  elected,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  vain  to 
dispute  for  nothing  ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appointed,  L.  Pa- 
pirius  Mugillanus,  and  another,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 
Another  account42  represents  T.  Quinctius,  not  as  interrex,  but  as  dictator,  and 
varying  accounts  of  says  that  in  no  more  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
thew  transactions.        ^cs^  ,m(i  t]ien  j.^  down  jjjg  0ffice<     And  as  we  find  the  record  of 

a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectured'13 
that  the  patricians  may  have  availed  themselves  of  foreign  aid  in  putting  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  following  year  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship ; 
and  Niebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  constitution  of  the  year  312. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points  :  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
of  the  decemvirate,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  government  was  again, 

^Tcw  constitution*  Cen-  .?  ^^ 

tors,  quKstors,  and  trib-  to  speak  in  modern  language,  put  in  commission,  and  the  kingly 

unes  of  the  soldiers.  r  r  .  • ,      l    •        ,  i         X  i  j        i 

powers,  formerly  united  in  the  consuls  or  prretors,  were  now  to  be 
divided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  hold 
their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians,  but,  as  Nie- 
buhr thinks,44  by  them  ;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae  ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judged  in  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  the  patricians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  praetors  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

dorus  the  MSB.  read  K6~ivto<;,  for  which  tho  edit-  the  patricians  resisted  this,  and  finally,  to  sim- 

ors  have  corrected  Koivnos  (Quintans,  or  Quino-  plify  the  question,  got  rid  of  theirown  tribunes 

tins).      In  Dionysius,  the  common  reading  is  also,  and  returned  to  the  government  by  con- 

KMeiov  Y.tKt\6v,  but  tho  cognomen  enables  us  to  buIs. 

correct  this,  and  in  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  rightly  40  Dionysius,  X.  41. 

given  K.XvXiov  "iiuuXdv.     Neibuhr  Bays  that  L.  41  Livy,  IV.  7. 

Atfliua  mnst  have  been  a  plebeian,  because  the  M  Lyclus,  do  Magistratibus,  I.  38.    But  the 

Atilii  were  a  plebeian  family,  and  the  L.  Atilius,  infinite  confusions  of  the  passage  in  which  this 

who  was  tribune  ofth                              .  is  ex-  statement  occurs,  render  its  authority  extremely 

!y  called  a  plebeian  by  livy  himself.    But  questionable. 

this  is  merely  the  same  question  which  occurs  43  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  410,  Engl.  Transl. 

with  respect  I                  i'  the  decemvirs;  and  it  **  Vol.  II.  p.  394,  Engl.  Transl.     It  appears 

never  can  be  shown  that  there  were  not  some  that  in  after  times  the  election  of  the  censors 

patrician  houses  of  all  those;  names,  which,  to  was  confirmed  by  a  lex  centuriata,  as  that  of  the 

us  in  the  later  history,  occur  only  as  plebeian,  other  curule  magistrates  was  by  a  lex  curiata. 

except  where  the  plebeian  family  had  been  noble  Both  were,  then,  a  mere  formality;  but  Nie 

in  some  other  city  of  Italy,  and  was  not  of  Ko-  buhr  infers  from  this  difference  between  the 

man  extraction.     Thus  we  do  not  hear  of  any  censorship  and  the  other  magistracies,  that  the 

patrician  ylOIii  or  Ciccilii.     It  is  more  probable,  former  was  originally  conferred  by  the  curiae. 

I  think,  that  the  three   tribunes   fir.--t   chosen  and  confirmed  by  the  centuries,  as  the  others 

were  patricians,  and  that  three  plebeians  were  were  conferred  by  the  centuries,  and  confirmee 

to  have  been  added  to  their  number;  but  that  by  the  curiae. 
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to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  without  some  diminution  of  its  majesty.  The  new 
tribuneship  was  not  an  exact  image  of  the  kingly  sovereignty  ;  it  was  not  a  curule 
office,  and  therefore  no  Hbune  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph,45  in  which 
the  conquering  general,  amending  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods 
of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

But  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  theory  to  the  commons, 
was  in  practice  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  influence  It8 ineqilaiity as regard- 
of  the  patricians  in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious  pretences  urged  ed  the  commons- 
by  the  augurs,  or  by  the  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  of  refusing  votes  which 
the  officer  presiding  at  the  comitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes was  for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced, 
whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls ;  and  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian was  so  much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  after  naving 
carried  so  triumphantly  the  law  of  Canuleius,  should  have  allowed  the  political 
rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  v  iluable  lessons  of  history. 
The  commons  obtained  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  Cmise9  why  thU  WM 
desired  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn  quietly  endured- 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  personal 
oppression  ;  they  had  recently  occupied  the  Aventine  in  arms,  but  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  tryanny  which  endangered  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  tribunes  ;  they  had  more  lately  still  retired  to 
the  Janiculum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  insulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren,  in  many  instances, 
the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegitimacy.  These  were  all  objects  of 
universal  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
They  had  their  own  tribunes  for  their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  magistra- 
cies, and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So 
it  is  that  all  things  come  best  in  their  season ;  that  political  power  is  then  most 
happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely, 
that  is,  before,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  Security 
for  person  and  property  enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  con- 
tending  for  this,  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised  ;  mean- 
time, national  prosperity  increases,  and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satisfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest 
thly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
of  government.  The  Roman  commons  abandoned  the  highest  magis- 
tracies t<)  the.  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years:  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease  in  prosperity  and  in  influence;  and  what  the  fathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
>ns,  in  tin-  fulness  of  time,  acquired.  So  the  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  l\\.,'•'■  declined  to  interfere  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  as 
for  them  to  compass  ;  but,  they  would  not  allow  the  crown  to  take 
their  money  without  their  own  consent ;  and  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  influeno 
ot  He-  bouse  "I  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  become  tli<- 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 

VII.  L9.    It  might  i«  origin  the  inferior  rank  of  the  general  who  had 

Nun  whether  the  ovation,  <<r  Inferior  tri-  gained  it,  rather  than  the  less  importance  of  hit 

h,  in  which  the  conquering  general  walked  militai 

i  of  riding  in  his  onariot,  was  not  *■  Elallam,  Middle  Agee,  Vol.  III.  p.  71.  ed 

introduced  in  the  case  of  a  tribune  <>f  the  I 
Midlers;  and  whether  it.  <li<l  not  mark  in  its 
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If  this  \ie\v  be  correct,  Trebonius  judged  far  more  wisely  than  M.  Duilius  ;  and 
the  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  tribuneship  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher  magistracies,  would  have 
been  as  really  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  familiar,  for  one 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  afterwards  wrought,  when  the  public  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman  constitution,  its  conferring  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another ; 
instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate  and  order  in  the  state, 
whether  aristocratical  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  312  TO  350— THE  CENSORSHIP,  AND  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  IT  BY  MAMERCUS  ^EMILIUS— SP.  MELIUS  AND  C.  AIIALA— THE  QU;ES~ 
TORSHIP  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMMONS— SIX  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 


"  What  can  bo  more  instructive  than  to  observe  the  first  principles  of  right  springing  up, 
involved  in  superstition  and  polluted  with  violence;  until,  by  length  of  time  and  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  worked  itself  into  clearness  ?" — Burke,  Abridgment  of  English  History,  Book 
III.  Chap.  IX.  

The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  us  individually,  includes  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Rome  the  very  form  and  tend- 
ency of  great  political  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  difficulty  ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  yet  obtain  no  distinct  ideas  of  any  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thucydidcs  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly  all. over  the 
world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his  great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later 
years,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  glorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocratical1  and  democratical 
vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens 
were  well  known  at  Rome ;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  continually  presenting  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome,  and  employed  the  genius  of 

1  The  aristocratical  hatred  against  Socrates  is  who  politically  are  most  at  variance  with  each 

exhibited  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  ;  and  other;  and  so  the  common  dread  and  hatred  o! 

the  famous  speech  of  Clcon  on  the  question  of  improvement,  of  truth,  of  principle — in  other 

the   punishment  of  the  revolted  Mvtilenaeans,  words,  of  all  that  is  the  light  and  life  of  man, 

shows  the  same  spirit  in  connection  with  the  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  united  in  one 

strong  democratical  party.     Political  parties  are  cause  all  who  are  low  in  intellect  and  morals, 

not  the  ultimate  distinction  between  man  and  from  the  highest  rank  in  society  down  to  the 

man  ;  there  are  higher  points,  whether  for  good  humblest. 


*,r 


evil,  on  which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  those 
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Italian  artists2  as  of  those  of  their  original  country.  But,  during  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Italy  became  acquainted,  not  with  Athenian 
art  only,  but  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  with 
delio-ht  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at  Cuma3  was  threatening  their  old 
enemies  of  Syracuse ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  invader  ;  and  the 
Romans  must  have  heard  with  interest  from  their  neighbors  and  friends  of  Caere 
or  Agylla,  how  some  of  their  countrymen  had  done  good  service  in  the  lines4  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  that  sweeping  ruin  in 
which  the  greatest  armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  common- 
wealth had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of 
Greece  during  the  next  eventful  century  would  have  found  their  field  in  the  west 
no  less  than  in  the  east :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage  ; 
Greek,  instead  of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the 
languages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy  ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Rome,  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked,  as  far  as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted  General  character  or 
those  rights  which  were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition;  the en8uing period' 
and  thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char- 
acter. But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Mamercus  ^Emilius.  Nine 
years  after  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  Mamercus,  having  been  A_  u#  c  32K  A>  c. 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Etruscans,  43K 
proposed  and  carried  a  law5  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship.  That  office, 
in  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  held  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamercus  ^Emilius  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  five  years,  this  magistracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 
may  be  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice 
on  it.  Its  original  business6  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens 
and  of  their  property ;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became,  in  fact,  from  the  large  dis- 
cretion allowed  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  censors  made  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population ;  but  they  did 
more;  they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  the 

.  dors,7  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

2  In  specimens  of  Etruscan  vases  and  frescoes  by  Pindar,  Pyth.  I.  140,  and  one  of  the  helmets 

1  by  liicali  in  the  atlas  accompanying  his  taken  from  the  enemy  on  this  day,  and  sent  as 

II    tory  of  the  Ancient  People  of  Italy,  and  in  an  offering  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  was  dis- 

ilished  more  recently  by  the  Antiqua-  covered  hy  an  English  traveller,  in  1817,  amongst 

>f  Borne,  it  la  furious  to  obaerve  the  ruins  of  Olympia,  and  bears  an  inscription 

are  taken  from  the  which  tells  its  story,  "that  Hicro,  the  son  of 

,  and  still  more  from  Dinomenes,  and  the  Syracusans,  offered  it  to 

y  of  the  vases  On  which  these     .love  as  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenian  spoil  from  <  'u  - 

snbj(             ir  are  thought  to  be  actually  of  ma,*1    Bee Bdckh,  Corpus Inscript.  Greec.  torn, 

in  manufacture ;  others  appear  to  he  Ital-  I.  j>.  84. 

Ian  im                bnt  both  equally  prove  that  the  *  Thucydides,  VII.  68. 

ries  of  the  heroic                       ■  were  well  &  Livy,  IV.  24. 

ly,  and  t                     Q       an  art  •  Magistrates,  cui scribarum mini  teriumtius* 

lired  and  todisBque  et  tabularum  cure,  oul  arbitrium  for* 

■The naval  vl                                   byHiero,  mulas  censendJ    abjiceretur.     Livy,  IV.  8. 

the  brother  and                       1                    the  7  Bee  the  accounts  of  the  census  in   Livy, 

Etrc  can  ,  in  the  yeai    \!  B  C.  Olvmp.  76  8.  XXIV.  18,  and  XXXIX.  42,  11.    Bel  also  Zo- 

It  Is  oommemorafc              darns,  XI.  61,  trjd  Dares,  \N.  19. 
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o(  those  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting,  and  a  list  of  the  cerarians,  con- 
sisting of  those  freed  men,  naturalized  strangers,  and  others,  who,  being  enrolled 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  eomitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  regarded 
as  legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  no  more  authen- 
standard  than  to  the  returns  deliberately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
trates, who  was  responsible  to  it  for  their  being  drawn  up  properly.  lie  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  bad  the  qualifications8  required  by  law  or  custom  for  the  rank  which  he 
claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :9  but  from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  censor  gave  a  definite  power  to  public  opinion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorized  to  visit  with 
disgrace  or  disfranchisement.  Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Roman 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  :  if  a  man10  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  his  land,"  if  he  indulged  in  habits  of  extravagant  expense,12  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,13  the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  agrarians.  Beyond  this  the  censor  had  no  power 
of  degradation  ;14  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  magistrate  ;  the  sentence  could  only  affect  his  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  strictly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  Eerarians,  nor  was  their  power 

limited  to  the  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank ;  they  could  also 
over  the propirtyeftki  affect  his  fortune.     It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 

a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value  ;  for 
the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.     Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

8  For  instance,  -whether  a  man  claiming  to  he-  honorahlc  tribe  to  a  less  honorable,  but  he  could 
long  to  otic  of  the  tribes,  followed  any  trade  in-  not  remove  him  from  all  the  thirty-live  tribes, 
compatible  with  the  character  of  a  plebeian;  all  and  so,  in  effect,  disfranchise  him.  And  yet 
retail  traded  being  forbidden  at  this  time  to  the  the  expression  "  in  serarios  referri,"  is  equiva- 
common                donysius,  IX.  2.~>.  lent  to  "in Centum  tabulas  referri,"  and  this 

9  This  was  called  a  "judicium  turpc,"  and  is  a  well-known  designation  of  the  "ci  vitas  sine 

this  was  incurred  in  various  actions,  which  are  Buffragio;"  forGcllius  says  expressly,  that  "in 
specified  by  the  lawyers:  as,  for  instance,  if  a  has  tabulas  censores  referri  jubebant,  quos  notso 
man               I  in  an  actio  f  urti,  or  vi  bonorum  causa suffragiisprivabant."  XVI.  13.  It  would 
raptorum,  or  feutelffi,  or  mandati,  or  pro  socio,  seem,  however,  that  "tribu  movcre,"  and  "in 
ititutes,  IV.  |  182.    And  the  ssrarios  referre,"  were  two  distinct  sentences, 
disqualification   thus   incurred   was    perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  only  imply  a  re- 
and  could  DOi                         y  the  censors.     Sec,  nioval  from  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower  (in  which 
<  Jicero,  pro  Cluentio,  42.  it  probably  is  that  Dionysius  speaks  of 
J"  Dionysius,  XX.  ■',.    Fragm.  Mai.  the  censors  as  removing  a  man  els  r«$  tuv  ari- 
"  A.  Gellius,  IV.  12.  puv  d>v\di,  XVIII.  22.     Fragm.  Mai);  but  that 
'-   I  '                                        i  he  well  known  sto-  the  latter  was,  for  the  time,  equivalent  to  a  ju- 
ry ofthe  censor Fabricius expelling Bufinus from  dicium  turpe,  and  deprived  a  citizen  of  all  his 
the  senate.  b&              had  ten  pounds' weight  political  rignts ;  but  it  could  be  reversed  either 
ret  plate  in  hi                ion.  by  the  censor's  colleague,  or  by  the  next  cen- 
■  As,    for  instance,   that  of  an   BCtOT.      Sec  SOTS.    lint  the  question  concerning  the  agrarians, 
Livy.  VII.  2.  like  every  other  connected  with  the  censors  and 
There  is  a  remarkable                in  Livy,  the  centuries,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  from  our 
XLV.  16,  in  which  < '.  Claudius,  one  ofthe,  ecu-  ignorance  of  the  changes  introduced  at  differ- 
sorsinthi               I                                  mying  entperiods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascribe  to  one 

_'ht  of  the  censor  to  deprive  any  man  of  time  what  is  applicable  only  to  another, 
his  vote:    he  could  remove  him  from  a  more 
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erty ;  he  stated  the  name15  and  situation  of  his  landed  estate,  what  proportion  of 
t  was  arable,  what  was  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  olive  ground.  He 
was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  minutely 
described  he  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  He  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
for  all  these  came  under  the  same  class  of  res  mancipii.  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlimited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valuation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  in- 
stances16 of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  such  as 
clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  census ;  and  on  these  he  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  times 
their  actual  worth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the  person  aggrieved :  the  censor's  decision  was  final.  On  the  return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate,  ordi- 
narily,17 as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  thousand  ;  but  raised,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  four  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state :  it  might  happen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over- valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative ;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  five  years  in  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed, 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censors  which  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,18  on  some  occasions,  not  only  put  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it :  being  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
sors had  the  entire  management  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the 
state,  or  of  its  vectigalia.19  They  were  the  commonwealth's  stew-  property  of  the  com- 
ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  intrusted.  But  these 
state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  including  arable  land,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, forests,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  farming  of 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors  ;  the  harbors  including  the  portoria  or 
customs,  which  appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  wharfage,  and  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  charge  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  slate's  property  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vectigal  as  opposed  to 
tributum ;  that  the  first  was  received  by  the  state  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 
proprietor,  the  latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  political  society ;  the  vectigal  was  given 
by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
ical benefit  ;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen's  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  Bonrcee  of  revenue,  the  state  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt;20  and  the  right  of 


»  Bee  all  these  particulars  in  the  "formacen-  w  Livy,  XXXIX.  44. 

ibus,lib.  III.  rj  CTt vectigalia populiEomaniBubnutuatquo 

quoted  in  th                             1       [bus,  L.  4.  arbitrio  (oensorum  essent).    Iivy,  IV.  8. 

V.f  '•"  The  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 

CXI X.  44.    Ornamenta  et  vestem  L  to  have  been  flrsl  established  in  the 

muliebreno                 ....  in  oensum  roferre  reign  of  Anous  Marciue.     [ivy,  t.  88.    A.ocord 

.  .  uti  decies  tanto  pluris  quam  Ing  to  Gronovius1  excellenl  note  <>n  the  wril- 

quanl                      larcntur.  known  pan  age  in  Livy,  [I.  9,  the  government, 

"  'I                     proportion  observed  in  the  in  the  earlyumea  of  the  commonwealth,  kept 

tribute  imposed  on  the               lefaulting  colo  the  sale  of  sail  in  its  own  bands,  and  did  Dot 

"•'  i'uni                      \'XIX.  15;  farm  it,  as  was  usual  with  the  other  vectigalia. 

and  Niebuhr  concludes  that  It  m               Lin  >.  Bui  itwfl    farmed,  and  the  price  at  whioh  it  was 

.  Dtioned  as  to  be  sold  wom  fixed  bj  the               d  the  pear 

the  1  bon  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  oensor  . 

>hip  in  56              ,  XXXIX.  quiredfroml            r circumstance  his nickn 

*-*-•  SaUnator.    Livy,  X'.xix 
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selling  this  most  necessary  article  was  also  let  by  the  censors  on  their  own  terms; 
for  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Why  salt  was 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  the  sea  and  the  sea-shore  belonged  to  no  man  ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  supply  o(  salt  comes  from  the  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  universally 
needed,  and  which  was  derived  immediately  from  that  element  which  no  individ- 
ual could  claim  as  his  property.  At  any  rate,  salt  was  at  Rome,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an  article  that  could  be  sold  only  by  the  government. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe81  was  all  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curia1,  and  holding  their  office  for  five  years,  the  censors  might  .veil  seem  too 
great  for  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  office  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribuneship,  had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dictator  Mamercus  ./Emilius,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  the  censor's  office  to  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patricians  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt  that  a 
magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  individuals  of  the 
highest  distinction  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  than  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 
exercise  it  themselves. 

The  greatness  of  the  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  ^Emilian  law.  I  now  go  back  to  the  year  312,  and  the  appointment  of 
consuls  in  the  room  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  continued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four  years ;  but  a  memorable 
a.,  u.  c.  315.  a.  c.  event  which  occurred  in  the  year  316,  again  led  to  the  election  of 
"n^ivf  c1>ben;iuk-l  "of  tribunes.  The  year  315  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity:22  a 
sP.  Melius.  special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  praefectus  anno- 

na3,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  general  distress  ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  the  suffering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of 
things,23  Sp.  Mcelius,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  equites,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings, 
ana  having  thus  many  connections  in  the  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  corn,  and  issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
very  low  price,  or  even  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude24  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  ;  so  that  it 
was  Bupposed  that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, resolved  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
a.  u.  c.  3i6.  a.  c.  nent  of  their  order,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus ;  but  the  danger 
438-  might  be  only  delayed :  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Maelius 

was  gaining  fresh  popularity  every  day :  the  harvest  was  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  became  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
overbear  all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  patricians 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.     On  a  sudden25  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L. 

n  Polybius,  VI.  53.     And  a  censor's  funeral,  23  Livy,  IV.  13.     Zonaras,  VII.  20. 

funus  oensorium,  used  to  be  voted  even  to  the  M  Zonaras  adds,  that  he  had  actually  provid- 

empcrors,  as  the  most  honorable  and  magnifi-  ed  himself  with  men  to  seize  the  Capitol,  and 

cent   of  any.     Sec  Tacitus,   Ann.    IV.    15,  and  other  Strong  positions  in  the  city ;  for  this  must 

XII.  2,  with  Lipsius'  note  on  the  first  quoted  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  hopicaro  <ppo- 

vpotif. 

D  Livy,  IV.  12.  'a  The  senate,  according  to  Zonaras,  appoint- 
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Quinctius  Cincinnatus  had  been  named  dictator  by  the  consul  T.  Quinctius,  in 
consequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  senate  :  the  dictator  had  made  C.  Servilius  Ahala 
his  master  of  the  horse ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights26  had  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the  city  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  the  array  of  his  four-and- 
twenty  lictors,  all  bearing  along  with  their  rods  those  well-known  axes  which  de- 
noted his  sovereign  power,  while  he  was  supported  besides  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  arms. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent  C.  Ahala  to  summon  Mse- 
lius  to  appear  before  him.  As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  mem-  He  iB  putt0  deatll  by 
bers  of  the  centuries  of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  authori-  c- Ahala> 
ty  ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.  Mae- 
lius  saw  that  his  fate  was  determined ;  he  endeavored  to  fly  :  his  enemies 
charged  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,27  and  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
knights  who  were  pursuing  him ;  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be- 
havior to  the  king;  and  Ahala,  as  eager  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  i.is 
work,  slew  Maelius  on  the  spot,  as  guilty  of  disobedience.  The  old  dictator28 
justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude  :  "  Maelius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulship, 
but  at  making  himself  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen- 
ate that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator ;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Mae- 
lius,  and  judge  him  according  to  his  guilt  or  innocence  ;  but,  as  he  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  lawfully  slain."29  Immediately  afterwards,  treating  Maelius  as  a  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  thus  the  story  of 
the  concealed  arms  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  to  search  the  house  :  Maelius'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Mamertine  prison,30  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  ^Equimae- 
lium,  or  the  Maelian  level. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
vilian  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  The  commons  are  in. 
their  authority.  Whatever  ambitious  designs  Maelius  may  have  had,  dignant  athi8death- 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  was  proved  against  him  ; 
and  his  aiming  at  the  consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  so  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  munificence  of 
liselios  is  in  itself  suspicious  ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  his  wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a  sudden  attack  ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have  rendered  him  ample 
be.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death  ;  and 
•1  dim  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.     Ahala 

•d  I  .  Quinctioj  dictator  before  they  left  the  in  the  sex  suflragia,  or  patrician  centuries  of 

.  and  they  did  not  separate  till  knights  or  cavalry.    And  bo,  after  the  death  of 

evening,  that  the  result  of  their  measures  niight  Manias,  Ahala  is  described  as  returning  t.>  the 

not                orely  known.    The  occupation  of  dictator,  "stipatus  caterva  patriciorum  juve- 

the  Capitol  during  the  night,  and  the  appear-  num."    Livy,  IV.  11. 

Forum  early  in  the  w  Dionyaius,  XII.  1.     Pragnr.  Mai. 

morning,  ready  •                                     might  "  Livy,  IV.  1;,. 

mind  us  of  ""  Jure  oessum  pronuntiavit,"  an  expression 

the  i1                        Qradenigo,  and  the  ener-  which  .seems  as  technical  and  <>iii<i;ii  n-  our 

irnioh  he  met  and  baffled  the  verdict  of  "Justifiable  homicide."    Suetonius 

rini  and  Thiepoli.     Bee  pronounc<  1  this  same  judgment  on  the  murder 

..  P..  VII.  of  I  a  ar,  "  Prs  grs  ru              1  (acta  dictaqne 

ired  ejus  at .  .  .  jure  casus  existim< 

fiinftyhnrfov,    This  may  include  tin-,  plebeian  '  m  Niebuhr.  Vol.  11.  n                 Bunsen,  Bt- 

iries  of  knighta,  hut  it,  oertalnly  applii  ibung  der  Btadt  Rom.   Vol.   Ml.  p.  4<>. 

ricians,  who  irere  all  enrolled  Varro,  Ling.  Lai.  v.  |  .               (duller. 
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was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  ;"'  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  consuls, 
were  chosen  for  the  following  year:  thus  much  is  intelligible  ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  immense  power  of  the  officer 
who  presided  at  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  natural  leaning  of  the  richer  ple- 
beians to  the  side  of  the  patricians  in  a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  election  of  three  patricians,  and,  amongst  them,  of  L.  Quinctius, 
the  son  of  the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mamercus  iEmilius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  queestores  parricidii  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  years 
later  we  have  already  noticed. 

There  was,  however,  a  much  more  mysterious  story32  to  be  found  in  some  of 
story  of  l.  Mi.mcius  the  annalists  from  whom  Livy  compiled  his  history  ;  that  L.  Minu- 
]iToih\t  cius,  that  very  master  of  the  markets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
the  first  information  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Sp.  Marlins,  now, 
in  the  disturbances  that  followed,  went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons, 
was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  this  office  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  corn  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  modius,33  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  ;34  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributing  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 

Dion  Cassius  has  preserved  a  statement,  that  in  these  times  many  patricians 
did,  in  fact,  go  over  to  the  commons ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 
name  of  Minucius,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  that  if  any  man  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  the  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  their  part :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  cast  him  out 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  member ;  for  the  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  when  the  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  could  not  exist  amongst  the  haughty  patricians  of  the  fourth 

11  Valerius  Maximus,  V.  3,  §  2.    And  so  Ci-  be  Fliny's  meaning.     Then  the  sale  of  Ma?lius' 

cero,  '.!•:  Republics,  I.  8.     Offensio  commemo-  corn  at  a  cheap  rate  may  have  taken  place  in 

ratur  AhalaB.     He   hail  just   before  spoken  of  the  mean  while  ;  and  if  much  corn  had  really 

"Carnilli  cxilimii,"  and  immediately  after  wan  Is  been  hoarded,  it  would  naturally  cause  a  great 

mentions  "invidia  Nasicee."     Now  olfensio  is  reduction  of  prices  when  brought  suddenly  into 

in  itself  an  ambiguous  term,  and  may  signify  the  market  in  the  spiing,  especially  if  thero 

cither  exilium  or  invidia:  either  "  tiie  misfor-  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  tho 

tune  or  calamity  of  Ahala,"  or   "the  odium  coming  summer. 

which  he  incurred."  But  then  this  odium  may  M  Livy  mentions  the  ox,  Pliny  the  statue, 
have  induced  him  to  leave  Borne,  as  Nasioa  XVIII.  4,  and  XXXIV.  11,  and  both  specify 
did,  without  undergoing  any  formal  trial:  and  the  place,  extra  portam  Trigeminam,  that  is,  on 
then,  when  hie  party  was  strong  enough,  he  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  northeast- 
may  have  retime  ling  to  tin:  statement  ern  foot  of  the  Aventine  and  the  river.  But  as 
of  the  peeudo-Cicero  pro  Domo,  c.  82,  and  this  Livy's  expression,  "bove  aurato  extra  portam 
may  have  been  called  a  return  from  banishment  Trigeminam  est  donatus,"  is  rather  strange,  his 
without  mueli  tion.  editors  have  proposed  various  corrections, 
■  Livy,  IV.  16.  amongst  which,  the  most  plausible  was  that  oi 
33  Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  XVIII.  4.  I. ivy  describes  Gronovius,  who  proposed  to  read  "bove  ct 
this,  a-  if  Minucius  had  sold  at  tins  rate  the  prato."  But  a  bos  auratus,  that  is,  auratis 
corn  which  Mffiliui  had  collected,  and  which  cornibus,  was  given  by  the  consul  to  J'.  Deems, 
had  been  confiscated  after  his  'hath.  Jiut  JMi-  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  for  saving 
ny's  expression,  "in  trims  nundinis  ad  assem  his  army  in  the  first  Samnite  war,  Livy,  VII. 
redegit,' '  implies  a  more  gradual,  and,  at  the  37  ;  and  Niebuhr's  conjecture  is  simpler  and 
same  time,  a  more  extensive  reduction  of  the  more  probable,  that  the  words  "  et  statua" 
price.  If  he  proposed  a  law  to  fix  a  maximum,  have  dropped  out  in  Livy's  text,  between 
it  would,  of  course,  require,  three  nundinse  to  "bove  aurato"  and  "extra  portam  Trigemi- 
elapse  before  it  could  be  passed ;  and  this  may  nam." 
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century.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  treats  these  supposed  passings  over  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitious,  and  invented  by  plebeians,  merely  to 
claim  for  themselves  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  house  of  the  same  name.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once  ;  but  it  may  be 
that  L.  Minucius  so  acted  in  concert  with  the  tribunes  as  master  of  the  markets,35 
that  he  was  said  to  be  like  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  at  which  corn  should  be  sold ;  and  this, 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  the 
covetousness  of  corn-dealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  quite  account 
for  his  popularity. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  till  321,  when  Mamercus  JEmilius  Dictatorship  of  Ma- 
was  appointed  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  niercus  iEmiUu8' 
the  censor's  office  so  offended  the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Gega- 
nius  Macerinus,  already  known  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  his  order  in  his  consul- 
ship in  308,  that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe,36  and  rated  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eight  times  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  in- 
dignant that  they  called  aloud  for  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  still  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  even  any  patrician  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause. 

Again,  for  five  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  324  to 
328  inclusive.  But  the  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  The  tribunes  of  tho 
healthily  advancing ;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  ^Ty^he'^ntfto 
markable  instances  of  it.  In  325,31  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  old  3?  £VSS4 
L.  Cincinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls.  The  ^Equians  ty* 
and  Volscians  had  united  their  forces,  and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.  A  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  off  great  num- 
bers of  the  people.  This  gave  a  sense  of  weakness  ;  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
suls, attacking  the  enemy  on  Algidus,  were  defeated.  Then  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator  ;  but  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this  implied  censure  on  them- 
selves, refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.  Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  in  this  dispute  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  and  carried,  that  the  senate  should  cal]  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  commons,  that  their  acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Livy's  story  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  persisted  in  disobeying  the  senate.  However  this  be,  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
trician senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician 
magistral 

Again,  in  328,  when  a  war  with  Veii  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened" 
<>u  the  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  question  of  goin^r  to 

.  i-i  ,  i       •  i      •  .  ,.„  The  quoition  of  a  wv 

war  were   first  submitted   to  the  people  in  their  centuries,     ihe  wnkv«u  inoDmitud 

11  -1  ■     •  I  /V»       •  1  -11  ito  •J'0  CCIltliriuB. 

senate  bad  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient ;  but  it  had  taught 

the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and   accordingly  the  war 

m1  -  I  by  Livy,     tl  ,  must  hiive.  g<  f  with  him  in 

had                part  in  proposing  the  vote  of  the  his  measure!  as  masti  r  of  the  markots,  and  his 

irded  lunaoins  with  his  acting  in  concert  with  them,  perhaps,  in  soma 

ox  and  his  statue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con  L               against  the  wishes  of  the  patricians, 

tinned  to  revile  him,  as  he  had  been  the  first  maj  have  given  rise  to  the  story. 

-n  to  give  information  to  the  senate  of  th<  i.iw,  IV.  24. 

eupp                    ible  designs  of  Mselius.    lint,  a7  Livy,  IV.  88. 

tUo  other  %%\             tituung  the  majority  <>f  "•  Livy.  JV.  yo. 
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was   proposed    in   the   comitia,   and   sanctioned   by   the   votes   of   all  the   cen- 
turies. 

These  wore  great  constitutional  points  ;  another  matter,  deeply  affecting  indi- 
viduals,  had  been  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before, 
which  fixed  a  definite  money  computation  for  the  fines  of39  sheep 

■  comumUtioo  for  .  ,       .  :   .  ,l  .       -  i        /•     i      • 

th«  ffiK.  oi  ihMp  «ud  and  oxen  commonly  imposed  by  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  their 
jurisdiction.  That  the  payment  of  these  fines  in  kind  would  be 
often  highly  vexatious,  is  obvious :  and  if  the  consul  were  allowed  to  fix  his  own 
rate  of  commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  delinquent,  especially  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  brass  money  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  value,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  be  now  more  than  it  was  worth.  Cice- 
ro's statement40  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  Papirius  and  P.  Pinarius,  had  imposed 
their  fines  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle  ;  that  the  consuls,  to  re- 
lieve the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle miirht  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  329  to  341  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 
onlv  two  years,  instead  of  consuls.     In  331,  after  a  long  interval,41 

A.  l\  C.    331.    A.  C.  J  .      1  '  *  .6        .  » 

«ki.  New  demand  for  we  again  hear  of  a  call  for  an  agrarian  law ;  recent  victories  over 
the  Volscians  and  Veientians  had  added,  probably,  to  the  amount 
of  the  demesne  land  ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  into  the  national  treasury,  but 
into  that  of  their  own  order  ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  infantry 
were  much  below  what  they  might  have  been.  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  demesne  land  amongst 
the  commons  ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder  should  pay  their  vectigal 
regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers. 
Here  was  a  question  in  which  the  mass  of  the  commons  were  interested  ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons would  gain  some  of  those  points  which  they  so  longed  for,  but  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  magistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  334  :  when 
the  patricians42  themselves  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
its.  'n*  aflaa  of  tho  the  quaestores  classici,  those  officers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 
thrown  open  to  tho  quite  distinct  from  the  quaestores  parncidn,  whose  business  it  was 
to  receive  all  money  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  all 
payments  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  and  was  usu- 
ally regarded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate  ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
their  list  of  that  body,  generally  included  in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five 
years.  Now,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
quaestors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plun- 
der that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  be  conquered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  that  if  the  college  of  quaestors  were  thus  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  the  commons.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,  but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  indis- 
criminately from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  the  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  But  the  tribunes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  and, 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  was  accepted, 

39  Liw,  IV.  80.  41  Livy,  IV.  36. 

40  Dc  Republic,  II.  35.  ■  Livy,  IV.  43. 
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and  the  quaestorship,  -with  its  four  places,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  open  alike 
to  the  patricians  and  to  the  commons. 

Here,  again,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  commons  as  an  order  was  great ; 
but  the  individuals  who  had  sown  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit ;  dispute  about  the  agra- 
for  again,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  pre-  ^a°  PoSTumuLurbyr  tu 
sided  at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  quaestors  were  chosen.  80ldlers- 
Still  the  commons  waxed  stronger :  three  years  afterwards,  in  337,  an  agrarian 
law43  was  passed,  by  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  allotments 
of  two  jugera  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  A.  u.  c.  337>  A>  c> 
people  of  Lavici.  But  a  larger  division  of  the  demesne  land  was  415, 
demanded,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more  securely  ;  for  the 
colonists  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  continually  to  defend  their  new 
property  with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  danger.  This,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit ;  and  the  contest  really  A.  u.  c  340>  A#  c 
turned  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.  Thus,  in  340,  412- 
Bolae  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  ^Equians,  not  far  from  Lavici ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion-  of  this  new^-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
allotted  to  them.  Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
by  M.  Postumius  Regillensis,44  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  341.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  armies  which  were  in  the  field  against  the  ^Equians,  and, 
abusing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  threatened  to  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  might  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed agrarian  law.  This  excited  universal  indignation,  which  he  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  won  in  recovering 
Bolce  from  the  iEquians.  Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius,  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
soldiers  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Roman  annals  produced  its  natural  and  just  conse- 
quence, a  reaction  against  the  cause  which  appeared  to  be  con-  proeeodings  in  conse- 
nected  with  it.  Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  »■«••««*■■*•* 
soldiers ;  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  choice  of  the 
judge45  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Postumius,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae, 
and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  their  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the 
influence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  transaction  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  consuls  for  three  years  following.  But  by  that 
tune  the  feeling  had  changed  :  the  continued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  any 
agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present  evil  than  the  murder  of  Postumius  ;  and, 
while  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the  patricians  was  tri- 
umphant. It  is  dangerous  to  overlook  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
try  to  force  in  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  beginning  to  turn.  The  patricians 
earned  the  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  in  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  A.  u.  c.  31G.  A.  c. 
strut  rated  by  the  presiding  officer,   they  elected,  at  the  40C" 

■  initia  of  quaestors,*  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian   l;i\v  w;is  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three 

°  i.'-.y,  iv.  47.  ted  by  plebeian!  against  tl>e  patrician  order; 

**  I. ivy,  iv.  4'.),  60.  it  area  then  an  act  of  moderation  in  the  senate 

**  "A  ;                     i  populi,  oonaulibua  ne-  to  allow  the  offending  party  to  name  the  judge. 

gotium  mandator.'1    LItt,1V.61.    A  remark  and  the  patridana,  to  whom  tin-.  Injury  had 

rhiefa  Niebuhr,  as  maybeaup-  been  done,  would,  at  aaj  rate,  require  that  tha 

q  to  appeal  to,  aa  a  proof  nomination  should  he  submitted  to  them  tor 

of  the  Identity               ipului  In  old  times  with  their  approval. 

It  would  s&             the  murder  4"  Lwy,  IV.  64. 
itumiua  a                                    oommit 
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,h0lirTi.  tribunes,  all  of  the  Ieilian  family,  were  conspicuous  as  the  leaders 
of  the  commons.  The  year  passed  away  in  these  contests,  but  the 
commons  insisted  on  haying  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  for  the  year  following; 
and  this  was  consented  to,47  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  that  year 
should  be  either  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  or  be  chosen  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims  wrere  greatest,  the 
patricians  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  plebeian  candidates  of  less  name, 
ami  in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their  own  body. 

Two  years  afterwards   came   the  issue  of  the  contest.     A  truce,  which  had 

been  concluded  for  twenty  years48  with  the  Veientians,  was  now 

.y  grated  10  on  the  point  of  expiring;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup- 

the   sol.liers  :     number  1  1  l  1       j  „       ,   .  .  l  .  * 

of  tribune,  of  the  soi-  posed  to  be  the  natural  state  of   things  between  two  nations,  un- 

dicrs  iucrtufcU  to  six*       i  .  °         .  .  _         * 

less  some  express  treaty  was  interposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  eithci  party  wished  to  re- 
new it,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy's  terms.  Rome 
now  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  Veii,  for  that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with 
internal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  and  injurious  than  those  of  Rome,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than  the  Veien- 
tians would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  The  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  glory  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expected  conquest  of  Veii, 
or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal,49  or  tithe, 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen  ;  and  six  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  were  henceforth  to  be  elected  annually  ;  one  of  whom,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  to  perform  the  important  judicial  du- 
ties afterwards  discharged  by  the  praetor  urbanus ;  the  other  five  were  to  be 
elected  indiscriminately  from  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribunes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their  own  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  years 
more. 

Accordingly  pay50  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
a  : .  c.  3so.  a.  c.  elected,  and  in  the  year  350,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
**•  war,  the  Romans  began  their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veii. 

47  Livy,  IV.  14,  that  it  was  usual,  when  a  truce  was  nearly* 

48  Livy,  IV.  58.     Livy  says,  that  in  the  year    expired,  to  negotiate  as  to  the  terms  on  which. 

be  trace  had  already  expired  j  and,  as  it  it  might  be  renewed  ;  and  this,  1  douht  not,  is 

had  been  concluded,  according  to  his  own  ac-  the  true,  explanation  of  the  negotiations  that 

count,  in  the  year  .;:;<>,  Nicbuhr  supposes  that  went  on  during  the  years  348  and  340. 

it  most  have  been  intended  to  last  only  twenty  49  This  is  not  stated  by  Livy;  but  as  it  had 

r».  often  months  each.     Bat  we  find  been  the  great  object  insisted  on  by  the  trib- 

ilitics  did  not  begin  till  860,  and  no  ones,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  either 

one  will  believe  that  the  Romans  allowed  two  have  been  granted,  or  at  any  rate  promised.  It 

\eurs.  in  which  they  were,  according  to  ancient  was  probably,  however,  paid  very  irregularly, 

one,  at  war  with  Veii,  to  pass  away  without  and   hence  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  would,  in 

king  their  enemy,  because  the  Veientians  point  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tax 

were  involved  in  civil  dissensions,  and  the  Bo-  or  trihiituni. 

I                                   rous  to  take  advantage  of  w  Livy,  IV.  59,  60,  61. 
their  Weakni                   lee   from  Thueydides,  V. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WAES   OF  THE  ROMANS  FROM   300  TO  364— THE  ^EQUIANS  AND  VOLSCIANS- 
THE  ETRUSCANS— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  VEIL 


Ha  utv  <r-evS6uevoi,  ra  5e  iroXe/ioDvrc? — ev  TrapecrKtvdaavro  ra  Tro\i[iia  Kal  iixircipdrepoi  lyivovro,  ptTcL 
Kivbvvuv  rag  fxeXcrss  Trotou'/itvot. — ThuCTDIDES,  I.  18. 


The  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  commonwealth  is  ob- 
scure and  often  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  The  foTeign  hi8tory  of 
fidence  in  the  details  of  events,  or  of  individual  characters.  The  feSthMttTdLM 
'family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  an-  tic- 
nalists  compiled  their  narratives  were  often,  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  dealt  largely  in  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  still,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  were  a  check  upon  one  another ;  there  were  necessarily  limits 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  whether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
check  was  wanting.  Every  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  iEquians  or 
the  Veientians :  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  chronology  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  of  one  victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others  ;  the  accommodating  annalists  found  room  for  ad.  The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest  outline ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority1  for  saying  that  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  a  year  which  is  filled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  Romans  may  have  witnessed  nothing  but  their  defeats.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  only  to  an  outline,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almost  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Niebuhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  less  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
history,  the  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands  :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a  page  of  this  volume  could  have  been  writ- 
ten, had  I  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Niebuhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Rome  stopped  at  that  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  JEquians  and  Volscians, 

■         •  T      ,.  -i.  .-.  fxiTj'i  Advance  of  the  Romfin 

having  overrun  Latium,  having  occupied  many  ot  the  Latin  towns,  power  between  300  and 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  inroads  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.     And  whilst 
{ )\  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the  side  of  Latium,  the  Sabines  made 

frequent  descents  into  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
pread  their  ravages  on  that  side  also  as  far  as  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  year  300, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  next 
1  ed  a  wonderful  change  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Roman 
power  bad  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the   Opican  nations,  the  Sabines, 

,  had  all  given  way  before  it. 
Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabines  were  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  re- 
pelled.     After  the  pear  806,  when  M.  Horatiua  Barbatus,  the  de«» 

1f.ll)  r  ,11  •       i  •         Sin    '      '"'       w  M      »inl 

iverer  01  the  tioman  commons  [rom  the  decemvirs    tyranny,] 

lid  to  have  gained  ;>  nctory  over  them,1  ire  read  of  them 

1  1                                                        toted  ■  I>ivv,  III.  62,  0                Capitoliiii.    "  M. 

.  c  10.     "Multii  acripta  Horatius,    M.    I.    Burl  itu  ,   do  Babinoii  (tri- 

■   ornm  laudationibus)  umphavit)  Ann.  CCCIV.  VII.  K.  Septembr." 
it,  falal  triampbi," 
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DO  more  during  B  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
some  BOrt  or  other  must  have  followed  this  victory;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  truce 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  may  have  been  continually  renewed  by  mu- 
tual consent  ;  the  Romans  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  for  their  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
tin1  Roman  territory  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  loner  unaltered,  beino;  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Eretum,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Koine. 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  maintained  against  the  YEquians 

and  Volscians.  It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  wrorthy  col- 
■MudVoiaciaMTiDifr  league  of  M.  Iloratius,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the 
of  a.  Poftumhu  Tuber-  year  30C  ;3  but  in  3094  we  find  them  again  overrunning  the  Roman 

territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  time,  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Esquiline  gate.  In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctius  the 
consul  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  the  enemies'  fron- 
tier at  Verrugo  ;5  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alban  hills,  but  whether  on  Algi- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  the  side  of  Velitrac  looking  towards  Antium  and  the 
Volscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  efforts  of  the  ./Equians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years;  but  in  324 
a.  u.  c.  324.  a.  c.  the  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  again  appeared  on  Algidus,6 
^  and  the  Romans,  in  alarm,  named  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  That  the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  story  re- 
lated of  A.  Tubertus,7  that  he  executed  his  own  son  for  having  engaged  with  the 
enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  history,  wrhen  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the  great  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  was  again 
repeated  in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Manlius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and  Hernicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
can  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  years  was  concluded 
with  the  ./Equians  ;8  the  power  of  the  Volscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat, 
was  further  weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,9  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Volscians,  and  soon  after 

■  Livy,  III.  61.  the  year  333,  which  with  the  Roman  annalists 

*  J  /ivy,  III.  66.  is  wholly  devoid  of  military  transactions,  was 

5  Livv,  IV.  1.  indeed  devoid  of  Roman  victories,  but  not  of 

8  Livy,  IV.  26.  defeats,  or  at  least  of  disasters.     For  Livy  be- 
7  Livv,  IV.  29,  mentions  the  story,  but  wishes  'gins   the  account  of  the   next  year  with  the 

not  to  believe  it.    It  is  related,  however,  by  Dio-  words,  "Non  diutius  fortuna  iEqnia  indulsit, 

dorus,  XII.  *;t;  by  Valerius  M  aximus,  II.  7,  §  qui  ambiguam  victoriam  Volscorum  pro  sua  uiri- 

6;    and   by   Awlus  Gellius,   XVII.  21.     Gellius  plexi  fuerant."    Now  this  "dubia  victoria"  had 

also  -  omia"  or  " Posthamiana  been  won  in  332,  and  the  expression,  "non  di- 

impcrii  el  Manliana,"  I.  18,  §  7  ;  although  it  is  utius  indulsit,"  would  imply  that  for  a  certain 

one  of  L.  ris  for  Dot  believing  the  story,  time  fortune  had  favored  tne  JSquians ;  in  other 

that  the  common  proverbial  expression  to  dc-  words,  that  they,  encouraged  by  the  Volscians' 

note  power  arbitrarily  and  cruelly  exercised  was  success  in  332,  took  up  arms  themselves  in  the 

"imperia  Manliana  non  Postumiana."  following  year,  and  were  during  that  year  mas 

"  Livy,  IV.  80.  ten  of  the  field.     Thus  it  would  seem  that  a 

9  According  to  Livy,  the  vKquians  had  ob-  truce  of  eight  years,  not  cyclic,  but  common 
tained  a  '  light  years,  in  the  beginning  years,  had  been  observed  from  325  to  333}  and 
of  the  year  825.  IV.  80.    Five  years  afterwards,  the  probability  is,  that   the   term   originally 

80,  they  are  described  as  sning  again  for  an  agreed  upon  was  five  years,  to  which  three 

.  of  this  term,  and  obtaining  an  addi  •  were  afterwards  added  ;  Livy's  mistake  consist 

tional  truce  for  three  years.     IV.  85.     T  ing  in  this,  that  he  supposes  the  whole  eight 

ncwal  of  hostilities   18  placed  in  the  year  884,  years'  truce  to  have  been  granted  in  325,  ami 

Livy,  IV.  \.; ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  that  the  three  years  added  in  330  were  an  ad 

should  in  fact  be  placed  a  year  earlier,  and  that  dition  to  this  number. 
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the  ^Equians,  again  renewed  the  contest.  The  seat  of  war  was  War  on  the  ^aina 
again  on  the  frontier  of  the  ^Equians :  and  there,  in  the  year  332,  ^"auken  byll  ££ 
the  Romans  received  a  check  which  we  may  not  improbably  con-  man8- 
jecture  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat.  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  336,  the 
people  of  Lavici10  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  ^Equians,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
new  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  one 
of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  261. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated  it  from  its  old 
confederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  received  an  ^Equian  colony ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  active  part  against  Rome.  Now,  however,  it  openly  joined  the  ^Equi- 
ans ;  and  its  soldiers,  after  having  ravaged  the  neighboring  territory  of  Tusculum, 
encamped,  together  with  their  allies,  in  their  old  station  on  Algidus.  They  gained 
one  victory,  but  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus ; 
Lavici  was  taken  by  the  Romans,11  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for 
slaves,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  land  was  allotted  to  colonists  of  the  Roman 
commons.  This  was  a  decided  conquest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  on  their  enemy's  frontier.  The  victory  seems  also  to  have 
shaken  the  ^Equian  confederacy ;  for  Bola,  another  town  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Latins,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opican  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
other  JEquian  states  to  fall  unassisted,  and  another  important  post  was  thus  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans.     This  happened  in  the  year  34 1.12 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened  the  bond  which  held  the 
Opican  nations  and  cities  together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  al- 
liance of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans.  In  342,  this  last  the  Roma™,  Latin., 
people  recovered  Ferentinum,13  one  of  their  towns  which  the 
Volscians  had  formerly  conquered ;  and  as  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  of 
the  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  Hernican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  all  the  three  confederate  nations  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opi- 
cans,  however,  struggled  vigorously  ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Verrugo,14  and  of  the 
castle  of  Carventum,15  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  the  ^Equians  suffered  so 
much  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that  in  the 
rally  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in  the  year  347,  the  lowland  Vol- 
scians appear  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering-place  of  the 
army  was  at  Antium.  For  two  years  nothing  decisive  happened  ;  but  in  349,16 
the  Romans  opened  the  campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar- 
mies ;  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Ecetrae, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
lied  direct  for  Anxur,  or  Tarracina,  a  most  important  place,  standing  at  the 
y  end  of  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  at  the  point  where  the  Apennines 
ot  the  Vblscian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.  Tarracina,17  a  Tyr- 
rhenian city,  had  been  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  its  Tlloy  tIlk0  Tarracinfli 
monarchy;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  orAnxur- 
Volscians,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur;  it  is  the  natural  gate  of 
and  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  and 
capture  would  restore  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  extent  which  it  had  for- 

been  able  to  And  any  notice  of  the  place  in  Wcst- 
•    47.  pfcal'i  work  on  the'  neighbor}] I  of  Bon 

10  I  .ivy,  IV.  59. 

IV.  61.  ■  It,  was  probably  :i  town  be!  to  thi 

■ame  race  aa  Ciroeii  and  Ardea ;  thatracewhioh 

•*  I  of  Careen-  may  be  called  either  Tyrrhenian,  Pelaagian,  or 

I  in  wholly  un-  Bikelian,  and  which,  in  language  and 

it  doubtfully  at  Kocca  b  loee  an  affinity  to  tl 

point  on  the  ntioned  aa  a  dependent  ally  of  Borne 

;  to  me  the  in  the  Br  I  troul  v  bi  !  wt  en  Bon*  and  I  larl  I 

.  ground  of  Mont  ...  concluded  in  :  ::"-   oomi 

.  Bummit  of  the  Alban  wealth.    See  Polybiua,  III.  8i> 
liiiu,  which  riaea  ui.                 ri.    I  have  not 

1  I 
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merly  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.     Its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war 
probably  put    its  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  yielded  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  Romans  with  little  resistance.18     Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  the  Btorming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves; 
and  the  two   divisions  which   had  covered  the  siege  now  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.     Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, 
and  Artena,19  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 
Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.     From   henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  iEquians 
and  Volscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  them.     And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on  the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.     When  Anxur  was  taken,  the  neighboring  Vol- 
scian cities  seem  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from   I 
ravage ;  at  least,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  garrison, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered30  over  the  neighborhood  to  traffic  with 
Anxur  m  ict  sgnin  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  plundering  them.    Advantage  was  taken 
of  this,  and  Anxur  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  recov- 
ered.    But,  as  the  Volscians  are  not  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup-   j 
pose  that  the  assailants  came  from  some  of  the  more  distant  cities,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for  j 
periods  of  a  few  days,21  and  continued  by  successive  renewals ;  and  that,  at  the  j 
end  of  one  of  these  periods,  the  Volscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the  \ 
Romans  had  fully  depended  on  its  continuance.     This  was  in  353,  and  two  years  j 
afterwards  Anxur  was  again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the  j 
Volscians22  neglecting  to  guard  their  walls  whilst  keeping  a  festi-  1 
val.     It  was  recovered  just  in  time  ;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Veii  and  i| 
the  neighboring  cities  still  continued,  the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  effort  to  retrieve  their  losses.     In  358,23  1 
the  Volscians  were  employed  in  besieging  Anxur,  while  the  ^Equians  were  sur- 
rounding Lavici :  had  not  the  Romans   possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  their  whole  territory,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.     As  it  was,  Anxur  and  Lavici  , 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the   Latins  and  Ilernicans,  i| 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the    j 
struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  were  engaged  else- 
where.     Whether  Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Veii  fell,  and  then  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians  solicited  and  obtained  a  truce.24 
The  Romans  availed  themselves   of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 

The    Roman*  .  ,     -  .  _,  -it-,     ll«      9r  if 

a  colony  at  v.u-nia,  on  in  the  country  conquered  from  the  ^Lquians,  at  Vitellia,     not  far 

from  Pracneste,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 

which   the  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  there  interrupted.     They  had  found  the 

benefit  of  their  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant  settlement  was  made 

18  Livy,  IV.  with  Athens;  when  Lacedacmon  concluded  the 

u  I. ivy,  IV.  r,i.     The  present  Monte  Fortino,  peace  of  Nicias.    Sec  Thucydides,  V.  26,  32. 

according  to  Sir  W.  (Jell:   and  according  to  ■  L ivy,  V.  13. 

WestphaJ  also,  if  Artena.,  Ortona,  and  Virtona  23  Livy,  V.  16. 

ia  probable,  only  one  and  the  same  place.  **  Livy,  V.  2."5. 

I   learn,  from  a  review  of  this   history  in  the  "  Livy,  V.  24,  29.     Sir  W.  Gell  places  Vitellia 

Dublin  Review,  No.  XIII.,  that  Nibby  fixes  the  at  Valmonte,  in  the  situation  described  in  the 

exact  site  of  Artena  at  a  place  not  more  than  a  text.     Wcstphal  puts  it,  but  doubtfully,  imrnC' 

mile  on  the  southeast  of  Monte  Kortino,  where  diately  under  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 

the  remains  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  a  high  level  Alban  hills,  on  that  shoulder  of  ground,  raised 

spot  are  Still  visit.    .  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Campagna,  which 

M  Livy,  V  connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hills  with  the 

*'  Like  the  ten  days' truee,  which  was  all  that  Apennines. 
the  Boeotians  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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proportionably  stronger ;  three  thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  instead 
of  fifteen  hundred.  But  the  ^Equians  were  more  roused  than  daunted  by  this 
occupation  of  Vitellia,  as  they  had  already  been  taught  the  importance  of  such 
colonies.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  Volscians,  so  that  they  probably  remained  at 
peace ;  but  the  ^Equians,  though  alone,  dislodged  the  Romans  The  m^mm  destroy 
from  their  old  post  of  Verrugo,26  and  in  the  following  year  sur-  il- 
prised  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.  Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  both  consuls,  was  once  more  employed  against  the  .^Equians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algidus  ;27  which  clearly  shows  that  the  ^Equian  fron- 
tier had  again  advanced,  and  that  Vitellia  and  its  territory  were  lost  to  Rome. 
An  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Roman  armies  in  this  .    , 

.•'•'  ,..  .,,  The  war  undecided  up 

campaign,  but  the  contest  was  not  over,  and  its  issue  was  still  un-  to  the  time  of  the  Gaui- 

1-iiT  i  i  f  it       n        vi'  •  ish  invasiou. 

decided,  when  in  the  next  year  the  storm  01  the  Gaulish  invasion 

broke  upon  Latium,  and  crushed  both  of  the  contending  parties  ;  the  Romans, 

however,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  ^Equians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest  with  the  Opican  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed, 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  yet  had  RMulta  of  thk  Vff 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies  to  submission.  The  occupa-  contest- 
tion  of  Anxur  on  the  side  of  the  Volscians,  and  of  Lavici  and  Bola  on  the  ^.Equi- 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage  ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
within  the  line  of  the  JEquian  highlands  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
^Equians,  instead  of  defending  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  fix  the  war 
on  what  may  be  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alban  hills ;  and 
from  their  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tusculum,  and 
threaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  to  their  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
kings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

have  seen  that  in  the  year  280, 28  the  Veientians  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  But  in  the  year  317  the  two  War9  with  Veii  and 
nations  wore  again  involved  in  war;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  FldemE- 
with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  months 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  like  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  which  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
cially said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidenae ;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  war  would  have  been  needed;  hostilities 
Would  bave  been  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  is 
skirted  by  a  lino  of  low  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    On  situation  of  Fidoi,re.  it 
.  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  the  Campagna,  break  off  into  iffi£jfi?JE%fc 
cliffs  on  theii  od   the  town  of  FidenBe,"  between  five  and  •*■■ 

at  from  Rome;  the  citadel,  as  some  think,  was  on  a  higher  point 

modem  Villa  Spada,  just  five  miles  from  Rome; 

-  a  spot  which  is  now  shown  to  strangers  as  the 
.  from  Rome  at  this    site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon.  Nero's  freedman,  and 

-  the  place  where  Nero  killed  himself.     Acoord- 
a  col-    Lng  to  Sir  w.  (Jell,  Fidettaj  was  about  half  a  mile 

in  the;.  It  in    farther  on  the  road,  and  its  citadel  si I  on  the 

1  >pican  na  1  liill  of  Caste!  Giubileo,  w  nioh 

dauntfd  I  lediatelj  .                                                   that 

a  the  irarwitfa  some  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  Iden- 

■  .  titv  the  spot.     If  1  0,  and  If  I  rocog 

I     •  lorus,  Bcription,  the  excavations  in  the  rook  behind  1I10 

2,  106.  Villa  Spada,  resembling  those  .'it  Bnenton,  near 

iptcr  XII.  Nottingham,  would  be,  probably,  thi    I   m 

*  WestphaJ                                              r  the  the  cil               1  idcn». 
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of  the  ridge,  separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  rising  immediately  above  the  river. 
FidenSB  is  described  as  an  old  Roman  colony,  established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Romulus  ;:>  other  accounts  call  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony,31  -while  it  is  repre- 
sented as  haying  been  originally  a  city  of  the  Etruscans.32  It  is  said  also  to  have 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  250,33  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Roman  garrison  or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  subject  population  in  Fidenoe  consisted 
chiefly  of  Etruscans  ;  and  that  the  ruling  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  317,34  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  against  the  Roman  colonists,  expelled 
them,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Veii.  It  is  added  that 
four  Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  revolt,  were  murdered  by 
them  at  the  command  of  the  Veientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereign  ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra  ;  an  honor 
that  was  paid  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  Illyrian 
queen Teuta.  This  revolt  of  Fidense,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revolters 
by  the  Veientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Veii ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  320,  however,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,35  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fidense,  .and  new  colonists  were  again 
sent  to  occupy  the  place ;  but  in  329  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  by 
a  massacre36  of  the  colonists,  and  Mamercus  ^Emilius  was  named  dictator  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians, 
and  again  took  Fidenae  ;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually  :37  the  Etrus- 
can population  were  either  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  towrn  and  its  ter- 
ritory remained  from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Veientians  for  twenty  years.38 
This  was  in  330 ;  but  in  the  year  348,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  had 
already  expired  :39  so  that  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  in  this  instance 

W-ir  with  Veii.  J  r  '  <  J 

also  we  must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that  the 
truce  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  347,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture,  that  it  had  not  begun  before  331  : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Fidenae,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  330,  much  less  can  we  sup- 
•  it  to  have  been  delayed  till  the  year  following.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years; 
and  tin;  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Veii  during 

x  Compare  Livy,  I.  14  and  27.  M  Livy,  IV.  17.     II«:  speaks  as  if  the  Roman 

11  Dionysitts.  II.  58,  Bays  that  Fidenae,  No-  colonists  had    revolted;    but  Niebuhr    seems 

mentnm,  and  Crustumeria  were  all  of  them  Al-  right  in  supposing,  that  when  we  read  of  the 

ban  colonies,  founded  at  the  same  time  by  three  revolt  of  a  colony  in  these  early  times,  we  should 

brothers.    Virtril  names  Fidense  along  with  No-  understand  it  not  properly  speaking  of  thecolo- 

mentnm  and  Gfobii,  and  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  nists,  but  of  the  subject  population  who  arose 

Alban  colony.     Ain.  VI.  7:;.  and  drove  them  out,  and   then  asserted  their 

35  Livy,  1. 16.     Strabo,  V.  2,  f  9, p.  226.   Pitt-  own   independence,  or   connected  themselves 

tarch  makes  Fidciuc,  < 'ru-t  umcria,  and  Antcm-  with  some  people  of  their  own  race, 

nae  to  have  been  Sabine  towns,   BomulttS.   17.  *  Livy,  IV.  21.      The  c.nimon   editions   oi 

Miiller  well  remarks  that  in  Fldena  and  Cms-  Livy,  including  Lekker's,  call  him  A.  Servilius. 

tnmeria,  ai  in  Borne,  we  find  traces  of  these  following  in  this  most  of  onr  present  MSS.   But 

same  three  elements  of  the   population,  Latins,  (Jlarcanus    says    that   most   of  the   MSS.    had 

Sabine-,  and   Etruscans.      But  at  FidenSB,  the  "  Quintus,'1  and  that  "  Aulus"  was  the  reading 

connection  of  the  place  with  Veii  (to  which  of  AldttSj  MS.,  which  he  followed  in  his  edition. 

is  to  have  been  subject  or  depend-  Sigoniua,  Glareanus,  Pighius,  andDsakenboreh 

ent,  a*  wa                                             how,  that  all  prefer  the  reading  "  Quintus." 

previously  to  itfl  final  conquest  by  the  Romans,  3"  Livy,  IV.  31. 

the  Etruscan  element  was  predominant.     Bee       ^  Livy,  IV.  34. 
Miiller'i  Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  118,  361.  *>  Livy,  IV.  35. 

M  Dionysios,  V.  60.  "  Livy,  IV.  58.   Tempus  induciarum  exicrat. 
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the  year  348  out  of  magnanimity,  because  the  Veientians  were  distracted  by 
internal  factions,  is  suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra- 
tive which  involves  it.  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
drew  near,  both  parties  tried  what  could  be  gained  by  negotiation.40  The  Ro- 
mans were  engaged  in  Avar  with  the  ./Equians  and  Volscians,  and  although  successful 
in  the  campaign  of  347,  yet  they  had  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Veientians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
next  campaign,  but  as  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Ver- 
rugo  being  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volscians,  the  Veientians  took  cour- 
age, and  refused  to  grant  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  Romans  were  completely  successful  against  the 
Volscians,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur :  war  with  Veii  was  now  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
soldiers,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  truce,  apparently  in 
the  spring  of  350,  the  Roman  people  voted  for  instant  war  with  the  Veientians; 
and  the  military  tribunes  of  that  year41  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  Veientian 
territory,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veii. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Veii 
by  the  Volscian  war,42  and  nothing  was  attempted  against  the  city.  The  siege  of  y™  form- 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  ed* 
Veii  was  commenced  in  earnest.  Livy's  expressions43  convey  the  notion  that  a 
double  line  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Plataea,  A  v  c  35i  A.  c. 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  40°- 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  part  of  the  other  states 
of  Etruria.  But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Veii,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell's  meas- 
urements,44 was  above  five  miles ;  the  besiegers'  line,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  offered  formidable 
interruptions  to  the  work.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed,  Veii  must  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
resisting  for  seven  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  ap- 
pears rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  established  them- 
selves in  two  separate  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  on  their  circumvallation 
on  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.  And  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  lines 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
remain  before  Yreii  during  the  whole  year.  This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  after  having  been  once  taken  by 
Hi  ol  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  maintained  by  an  army  of  volunteers. 

Still  there  was  no  complete  circumvallation:  Veii  was  open  and  accessible  to 
reliei ;  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Capena  and 

•    i  •  °  O  '  A    I J    C    .'i.r'.'i       A.  c 

M,  being  at  length  aroused   to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  iw.  Attoein m*<u on 
!  all  their  power  to  deliver  it.     They  attacked  the 

i;")    hi"  m  ed   one  of  the  two  camps  which    formed  the  strongholds  of 

ieging   army,  and    for   the   remainder  of  the   year   the   communications  of 

with  the  surrounding  country  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 

,  •  i  ription  of  the  Peloponneelan  lines  round 

■  6J.  Ab his priraam  <                     Plates:  t<)  t£?x<h  i7%<                           9tt9p4tn 

unt.  nXaratBv,  m]  tl  r«  Ut$$n  AV  'AtopQv  hUt.     III. 

u    I  21. 

inlebant  atancipitia  mti        44  See  the  conch  ios  ofthe  article  "  Wii,"  [q 
t,nliu  in  urbem  ,aliisfroni    hii  work  on  the  topograph)  of  'ionic  ana  its 

in  Etrari  rte  Inde    vicinity. 

i  iv/,  V.  8. 
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For  five  years  after  this,  the  siege,  it'  so  it  may  be  called,  made  but  little  prog- 
ress.    The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  Veii,  as  the  Veien- 
r*AiM  their  aid  tians  had  onoe  held  the  Janiculum  ;  thev  plundered  the  Veientian 

IMS.  .  Ill'l  1  •'",  1      ,1  < 

territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.  The 
Capenatiana  and  Faliscans  could  not  again  succeed  in  carrying  the  Roman  camps, 
and  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  358,46  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  But  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Veii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Etruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,47  the  Panionium  of  Etruria;  the 
question  of  aiding  Veii  with  the  united  force  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated  : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  Etruria, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etruria  proper,  Volterso,  Fsesuloe,  Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were 
not  disposed  to  march  their  forces  away  to  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accordingly, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii  took  any 
part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Veii  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  struggle  plainly  showed  what  Rome 
would  have  had  to  fear  from  a  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 

A.  U.  C  899.     AC. 

mua'd*  Etruria.     Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes48  were  defeated  by 

Veil.      .        i-i    i'  i     r-i  x*  /.     .,  iMii-  i 

Camilla* appointed  die-  the  1<  ahscans  and  Uapernatians ;  one  ot  them  was  killed  in  the 
battle  ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  lines  before  Veii,  and  even,  to 
Rome  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Veii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bands  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  great  wras  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  their  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.49  The  dictator  thus  chosen  was  the  famous  M.  Furius 
Camillus, 

During  thirty  years  from  this  period  Camillus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
Ti.-,  history  of  the  f»u  nent  man  in  Rome,  and  the  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
planted i?*ti»TSrtfcB  twice  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
,t,jry-  once  to  put  down  M.  Manlius,  and   again  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was  the  distinction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone ;  one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  praetor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor, and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which  they  were  the  subject.  The  stories  told  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  genuine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether  ;  so  that  it  is  through 

48  Livy,  V.  16.  point  supplant  the  real  history,  that  Livy  docs 
47  livy,  V.  17.     The  situation  of  this  temple    not  so  much  as  mention  the  resolution  of  the 

is    unknown,  Bl  well  as    the  attributes  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator,  but  after  describ- 

goddess  to  whom  it  wai  dedicated.    The  as-  Lug  the  alarm  at  Borne,  and  the  prayers  of  the 

semblies  held  at  the  temple  were  composed  only  matrons,  he  passes  abruptly  to  the  legend,  and 

e ruling  caste, the Frincipes or Lucumonea  merely  says,  "fatal is  dux  ad  excidium  illius 

truria:  but  they  were  connected  with  a  re-  arbis  servandteque  patriae  M.  Furius  Camillus 

1,  with  games  of  various  sorts,  and  dictator  dictus  magiatrum  equitum  P.  Cprne- 

ially  with  dramatic  entertainments;  so  that  lium  Bcipionem  dixit."    V.  19.    It  appears, 

fall  ranks  cam  eron  these  so-  however,  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  accord- 

ferni  1  the  concourse  attracted  traders  ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  was  not  P.  Corne- 

from  foreign  <  to  a  favorable  oppor-  lius  Sdpio,   but   I'.   Cornelius    Maluginensis 

tanity  of  carrying    -u  their  traffic.  the   "Frammenti  nuovi,"   published    by 

4"  Livy,  V.'.  Borghesi. 

49  So  strangely  docs  the  poetical  story  at  this 
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the  Greek  writers  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  issue  of  the  Gaulic  invasion, 
and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veii  has  not  been  preserved  at  all.  That  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  story  of  the  fall  of  Yeii  belongs  entirely  to  the  traditions 
and  funeral, orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events,  even 
of  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historicaUy  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship  ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place  wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  story  relates  to  the  actions  of  other  persons.  Thus 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Veii  fell,  or  by  what  means  a  contest  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  359,  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  is  mentioned50  that 
the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  early  part  Gf  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  all 
Etruria  should  combine  to  relieve  Veii,  if  any  accident  should  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  tbe  Romans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  was  brought  against  Veii ; 
the  siege  of  Platsea  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  be 
completed  within  a  short  time  by  the  united  labor  of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound 
might  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls  ;  or  their  foundations  might  be  un- 
dermined, and  a  breach  opened  in  an  instant ;  or,  in  the  wide  extent  of  Veii,  some 
ill-guarded  spot  might  be  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  effect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  359,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Veii,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the 
last  of  them,  and  not  the  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  Difference  between  tho 
fall  of  Veii,  must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  life  of  ^Kufhood.8"?  tl 
Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  family memoirs- 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another  :  the 
one  imaginative,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  true,  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different 
part  of  the  mind  ;  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irrev- 
erence to  neglect  ;  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace oi  Roman  history,  it  is  beat  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
rible,  b  aed  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  !ry  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

Fci  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veii.     Now  the 

tr  advanced/1  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  y„.,Wli\  „,„ry  „f  &, 

y  low  ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  oi  the  lake  of  Alba  be-  g  :t] "S 

gan  to  and  they  rote  above  its  banks,  and  covered  th< 

fields  and  I  .  the  n  le;  and  still  they  ro  e  hij  her  and  higher,  till 

they  reached  tbe  top  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  lake  aa  with  a  wall,  and 

"  livy,  v.  to.  »«  Dionysiu,  X 1 1.  LI,    Irsgm,  IfaL 
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they  overflowed  where  the  hills  were  lowest;  and  behold,  the  water  of  the  lake 
poured  down  m  a  m,ghty  torrent  into   the  p]ain  hcyond      When  ^  Romang 

tound   that   the  sacrifices*  ^hich  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 
place  were  oi  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them 
and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and  to  pour  down  into  the  plain 
below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea,  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of 
Apo.lo,  winch  was  famous  in  every  land. 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi.  And  meanwhile  the  report  of  the 
a  rrop„et  of  v,„ ,,.-  ojeraowmg  of  the  lake  was  much  talked  of ;  so  that  the  people 
tSZ&r-** ot"  tfyeu  heard  of  it.     Now  there  was  an  old  Veientian,53  who  was 

♦  11  •      r  i  ii     m  itbe  SGCretS  °f  the  Fates>  and  Jt  chanced  that  he  was 

talking  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  before  in  the 
days   ot   peace  ;  and  the  Roman  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  Veii 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend;  but  the  old  man  laughed  and  said  ! 

'Ah  ye  think  to  take  Veii;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the  lake 
ot  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea  no  more."  WLm  the  Roman 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  eld  man  was  a 
prophet;  and  the  next  day  he  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
ticed him  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place, 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own,  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
know  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  seized  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  brought  him  before  the 
generals  ;  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
declared  all  that  was  in  the  Fates  concerning  the  overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba  ■ 
and  he  told  the  senate  what  they  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  cease 
to  flow  into  the  sea :  "  If  the  lake  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea 
woe  unto  Rome ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer' 
then  it  is  woe  unto  Veii."  But  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 

After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  agreed  in 

The   Roman,   dig  all   things  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Veii      For  it  said  M 

through  the  mountains,     f(  Q,,„     *'U„4.     *U  l  ,  r>  >  .    ,   .  u» 

0" the?ukeoff  ihe  waUt  waters   be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 

lake  :  see  that  they  take  not  their  own  course  and  run  into  the 
sea.  Thou  shalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thy  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
to  nothing."  Then  the  Romans  believed  the  oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen  and 
began  to  bore  through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground  ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills  ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below  it 
was  received  into  many  courses  which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the 
fields,  and  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in  doino-  them  ser- 
vice, and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veii. 

So  Marcus  Furius   Camillus  was  made  dictator ;  and  the  Veientians  sent  to 
The  Roman,  Rome  to  beg  for  peace,66  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it 

peace  .ocheVe^n.     JJ^  ^    ^^.^  ^  ^j^    fc    ^   ^^    Qf  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

nations  ;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veii,  who  had  gone  with  the  embassy, 
turned  round  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the' sen- 
ators,  and  said  :  "  A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generous ;  for 
though  we  humble  ourselves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threaten 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  vengeance 
Of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  requite  you  for  your  pride  ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  our 
country,  so  ye  shall  shortly  after  lose  your  own." 

ionydat,  XII.  12.  <"  LiVy  V   16 

Dionyriu*,  XII.  13.    Livy,   V.  15.     Flu-        »•  DionysiuB,  XII.  17. 

tarch,  Gurnilliid,  4. 
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Meanwhile  Marcus  Furius56  pressed  the  city  on  every  side  ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army ;  for  the  Latins  and  the  Hernicans  Kad 
brought  their  aids  ;  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  un-  fae«t  of  the  citadel  of 
der  ground,  which  should  pass  beneath  the  walls,  and  come  out 
again  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
Veii.  The  men  worked  on  by  night  and  by  day ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in  turn  ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
sage was  carried  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno  ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  through  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  so  that  the  Veientians  knew  not 
of  it. 

Then  every  man57  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  at  Yeii.  And  Marcus,  the  dictator,  made  a 
vow,  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Veientians, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veii,  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and  where  a  temple  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  be  given  her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  the 
Romans  to  assault  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  the  Veientians  ran  to  the  wall  to 
meet  them  ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely.58  But  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita- 
del, offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  and  the  prophet  who 
stood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  an  accepted  offering  ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its  entrails  upon  the  altar  !"  Now  the 
Romans  were  in  the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet.  So 
they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  Marcus,  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the 
Veientians,  offered  them  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
the  citadel,  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades  ;  and  all 
the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Veii. 

While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  top  of  the  citadel,  and  when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  city  camiiu.s  vaunts  him. 
and  the  richness  of  the  spoil,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,59  and  8elfol'Lis  victory- 
he  said,  "  What  man's  fortune  was  ever  so  great  as  mine  ?"  But  then  in  a  mo- 
ment there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  thing  and  how  short  a  time  can  bring 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his  pride  was  turned  into  fear,  and 
he  prayed,  if  it  must  be  that  in  return  for  such  great  glory  and  victory,  some 
evil  should  befall  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover- 
able. Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  his  head,60  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  in 
prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right.  But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  back  upon  the  ground.  Yet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  "  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  fortune  of  my  victory  over  Veii  they  have  sent  me  only  this  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  young  men,61  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
b)  iIm;  temple  of  Juno;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure    ,_  .  .     . 

,J  iii-  i   •  i  1  Tne  ■t*luo   of   Juno  u 

water,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on  them  no  carried  from  v«a  to 
sign  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter;  and  they  bowed  low  as 
they  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  the  image  of  the  goddess,  for 
no  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  born  of  the  house  that  bad 
the  priesthood.  Bo  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
with  them  to  Borne.  And  then  there  happened  a  wonder;  for  the  image  spake, 
and  edj  "  1  will  go;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 

of  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.    Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  the 

"  Liw,  v.  L9.  •»  Dionyilui,  Xli.  89,  W.    Platsrch,  Camll 
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citadel  of  Veii,  and  Bhe  dwelt  in  her  temple  at  Rome   on  the  hill  Aventinus, 
which  the  Romans  built  and  dedicated  to  her  honor. 

After  this"  there  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  greater  than  had  ever  been  known 
ch„uUu,  triumph,  before  ;  and  there  were  thanksgivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
temples  were  tilled  with  those  who  came  to  offer  their  thank- 
offerings.  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  Cap- 
itol in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  done  too  proudly ; 
and  they  said,  "Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods;  see  if  ven- 
geance come  not  on  him,  and.  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

1\»  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  history  of  the  times,  the 
b*™«.  or  the  Roman  llomans>  .b)'  the  (a11  of  Veii,  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to 
JuJill'o? \\l th0  coa"  ^l€fr  territory.  r^ue  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
Veientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  during  the  war,  or  rather, 
to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained  so  long  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  Romans  now  extended 
their  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Rome,63  whilst  it  stretched  northwards  from  the  Tiber 
as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  Lacus  Sabatinus,64  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Campagna  at  Monterosi;  passing  thence,  in  a  line  includingthe  remarkable  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Musino,65  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Ager  Crustumermus.  But 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest  of  Veii,  the  Romans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  Etruria.  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Veientians  to  the 
last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally  ;66  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans 
in  possession  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  above  the 
territory  just  won  from  the  Veientians.  In  the  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Civita  Castellana.67  Camillus  was  the  military 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  the  place 
of  history.  A  schoolmaster,68  who  had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  an  opportunity,  when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Camillus,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  their  master  back  into 
the  town  again,  flogging  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  he  said,  made 
no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliscans,  won  by  his  magnanimity,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time,  may  seem  very  doubtful ; 
that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely :  it  lost,  also,  a  portion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes69  of  Roman  citizens,  which  were  created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish  in- 
vasion. 

In  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
'submi^.n  .a  .v,r>d0  °f  Nepete  and  Sutrium,10  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Gauls  as  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.    They  did  not 


awl  Sutrium. 


82  Livy,  V.  23.  Musino,  in  Sir  W.  Cell's  work  on  tho  neigh- 

"  Pliny,                     Nt.  9.  borhood  of  Rome,  under  the  title  "Ara  Mu- 

M  Thifl  may  be  concluded,  not  only  from  the  tiae." 

short  distance  between  Veii  and  the  Lacus  Ba-  oa  Livy,  V.  24. 

betinus,  and  from  there  being  do  independent  m  Westphal  and  Nibby  place  the  Etruscan 

city,  so  far  af  we  kne                 a  them  ;  but  it  Falerii  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  the  later  Eoman 

Of  to  follow,  also,  from  the  name  of  one  of  colony  at  S.  Maria  di  Falari,  about  halfway  bc- 

tbe  new  tribes  which  were  formed  immediately  tween  Civita  Castellana  and  Eonciglione.     Sir 

after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  tribus  Sabatina.  W.  Cell  places  the  Etruscan  city  at  S.  Maria  di 

The  lands  of  this  tribe  must  have  been  litnated  Falari. 

near  the  lake  ;  and  from  whom  COUld  the   Bo-  M  Livy,  V.  27. 

rnans  have  conquered  thorn  at  that  period,  ex-  C9  Livy,  VI.  4. 

cent  from  the  Veientians  I  70  Diodorue  places  in  the  same  year  the  peace 
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surrender  themselves,  "  dediderunt  se,"  but  obtained  a  treaty  of  alliance,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  states  in  Greece.  Ne- 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
Perugia  road  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautiful  country  between  the  edge  of  the 
Campagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi.  Su- 
trium  also  exists  in  the  modern  town  of  Sutri,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present 
road  from  Monterosi  to  Ronciglione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.     Sutrium 

,•'-.  ill  •  i  •  i  i  1    i     r  •  l  n    T"e  Romans  reach  tb« 

«nd  JNepete  looked  up  immediately  to  the  great  and  loityndo-e  01  rwge  of  the  ciminian 
the  Ciminian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascends  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he  catches  his  first  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the  Campagna  to 
the  northeast,  and  of  the  Alban  hills  in  the  farthest  distance,  and,  although  the 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Rome.  This  ridge,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tiber 
from  the  valiey  of  Viterbo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Veii  and 
Falerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  from  those 
of  Vulsinii  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  states  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Eighty  yeaij  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Ciminian  mountains  was  re- 
garded as  a  memorable  event,  as  little  less  than  the  entrance  into  They  cr038  thern>  mi 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  their  victories  toeeSdrfwvrfSi 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  "«*STWp»-a«^ 
dread  of  the  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  gathering  of 
the  whole  nation  impossible,  the  Romans  seemed  anxious  to  cross  their  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria.  A  war  broke  out,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  between  Rome  and  Vulsinii  ;n  but  in  the  first  year 
the  Romans  were  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  Vulsinians,  aided  by  the  Salpinatians,  a  neighboring  people 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without  op-  At  u.  c.  3e4.  A.  c 
position.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  m 
act  on  the  offensive  ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Vulsinians ;  the  Salpi- 
natians did  not  risk  a  battle  ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Vulsinians  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,13  on  the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to  the  extent  of 
their  demands,  and  furnishing  a  year's  pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Etruria,  while  in  Latium  she  could 
not  yet  dislodge  her  old  enemies  the  iEquians,  even  from  the  Al-      nchj>.on 
ban  hills.     With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad- 

on   the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
er  have  been  lull  of  danger;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con- 
federacr  and   the   Opican   nations,  at  this   period  of  the  Roman  history,  would 
probably  h  ted  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  na- 

tions, ninei  afterwards!  attempted  in  vain.     Rut  Providence,  which  de- 

ied  that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  ol 

oning  the  torrent  of  a  Gaulish   invasion  upon  Latium.     This  it  was 

which  crushed  the  JSquians  forever;  and  which  obliged  the  Romans,  by  its 

lion    -a,'  II  JJvy,  IX. 
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consequences,  to  confine  their  attention  again  for  a  long  period  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  liber.  There,  in  many  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  laid 
deeper  and  firmer  the  foundations  of  their  after  greatness,  by  effectually  subdu- 
ing the  remnant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com- 
mand than  ever  over  the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins.  Thus  the  Gaulish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  350  TO  364r-PLEBEIAN  MILITARY  TRIBUNES— BAN- 
ISHMENT OF  CAMILLUS. 


"  Sicinius. — He's  a  disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 
Menenius. — Oh,  he's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it  easy." 

Siiakspeare,  Coriolanus. 

♦o/fySfYrfj    yap  clvtou  ol  noWol  to  ftiyeSos  rrjs    rt    Kara    t6    iavrov    aiofia    napavofilas  h  Ti)v  Uairav 
.     u>j  TvpavviSos  imSvixovvri  -no\(jiioi  KaSiaraoav. — TllUCYDIDES,  VI.  15. 


In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
Advance  of  the  Piebe-  with  Veii  and  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 
veringly.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribunes,  but  forming  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  352,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Veii,  the  Romans  intending, 
„.  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 

The  putnciani  interfere  ,        ,.,,.,.  1     j         i        •  ,i  •     .  rni   •  l        1  l 

with  the  election  ©f  trfb.  a  part  oi  their  forces  on  duty  during  the  winter.  Inis  was  doubly 
unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be  absent  from 
their  homes  for  several  months  together,  a  term  of  service  ill  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tribunes  began  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the 
siege,  and  the  indecisive  character  of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,1  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supporting 
a.  u.  c.  353.  a.  c.  the  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  jrear  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
asters :2  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the  Volscians,  and  the  armies  be- 
fore Veii  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  feel- 
ings of  irritation  revived  ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by  the  senate,  that  they 
obliged  all  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  office  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober,3 two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  new  military  tribunes  was  to 
call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  within  the  usual  age,4  but  the 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     Such  a 

1  livy,  V.  7.  ■  Livy,  V.  8.  3  Livy,  V.  9.  *  Livy,  V.  10. 
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call,  just  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most  unwelcome ;  besides,  every  addi- 
tional soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary  ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
continually  evading  the  payment  of  the  vectigal  for  their  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  so  the  tributum  or  property  tax  necessarily  increased  in  amount.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
tribunician  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  took  place  in  December.  The  tribune  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  must  have  been  gained  over  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  refused 
votes,  Ave  must  suppose,  when  given  in  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnoxious  candidates,  whilst  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves the  requisite  majority  of  suffrages.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trebonian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned  ;5  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the  vacant  places  by  choosing  two  colleagues  for 
themselves. 

But  this  overstraining  broke  the  bow.     One  honest  tribune  of  the  college,  Cn. 
Trebonius,  was  enough,  where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  iust,  to 

.  V  "«*'••  Plebeian*  for  the  first 

awaken  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Three  of  the  other  trib-  time  elected  «s  tribunes 
unes,6  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which  always  follow 
the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their  own  unpopularity  by  impeaching  the  two 
unfortunate  military  tribunes  who  had  been  defeated  before  Yen.  These  were 
condemned  and  fined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.  The  trib- 
unes then  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  they  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected1  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Veii. 
This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost  to  a  state  of  mutiny. 
We  have  seen8  that  a  custom,  so  old  as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  paymaster,  if  his 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued.  Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubor- 
dination, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him  :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  the  tribute  to  be  levied,  the  siege  of  Veii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  con-  A.  u.  c.  355.  a.  c. 
stitution  of  the  year  312  was  fully  carried  into  effect ;  the  elections  397, 
of  military  tribunes  were  left  really  free,  and  four  out  of  six9  of  the  members  of 
the  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  A  similar  re-  A.  u.  c.  356.  a.  c. 
suit  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  following ;  four  out  of  six  396, 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  chosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successively,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
indignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  Endeuvors of  the  patri- 
Ihc  tribuneship  of  the  commons.     But  the  influence  of  an  aristoc-  ciuefveVosSnofthe" 
racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  militnry  tribuneship. 
very  nature  'permanent,  whilst  it  is  opposed  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or 

*  Livy,  V.  10.  examine  the  several  names,  we  find  a  M.  Titin- 

•  Livy,  V.  11.  ius  eleeted  tribune  of  the  commons  in  the  yeai 
1  Cam  tributnm  conferri   per  tribunos  non    306,  and  a  Sex.  Titinius  tribune  in  tho  year  316. 

.  V*.  12.  And  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  do 

<;  Gaiua,  IV.  §  27.  scribe  P.  Madius  as  the  son  of  Sp.  Melius,  ami 

0  The  ;  Livy,  arc,  ]'.  Licin-  give  him  the  surname  of  Capitolinus ;  so  that 

line    Ma  urn-  being  a  mere  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  the  son 

d  by  Sigoniua 1,  I..  Titinins,  1'.  Maelins,  of  that  Ma-lius  who  was  murdered  by  Servilius 

'•  '  urine  Medullinus,  and  L. PublikusVolscus.  Ahala  in  816,  and  whose  house,  as  we  know, 

Hi   callc  them  all  patricians,  except  Licinius;  itood  sufficiently  within  thi  ;s  of  the 

■I  thai  all,  excepj  L.  Furius  and  P.  Capitoline  Hill  to  entitle,  him  to  the  name  Cap 

Manilas,  were  plebeiai        I  are  all  itolinus.    Lastly,  Publilius  Volscus  is  described 

•h,  altho  argu-  in  the  Fasti  as  :-  Voleronis  Nepo  ,"  and 

ment  with  respect  to  th  ofthe  Ing  the  surname  of  Philo  ax  be 

realth,  yet  becomes  a  circumstance  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  de  ''end;,, it  of  the  t'a- 

n  the  middle  ofthe  fourth  cen-  mous  tribune  who  carried  the  Publilian  law  in 

appointment  of  the  year  888,  and  of  the  family  of  th<    do  1 11 

the  tribu  rs  famous  plebeian  dictator  who  passed  the  Pnblil- 

Inius,  is  1  con  Ian  law  1  ofthe  ••  ■  it  116. 
ftrmattoa  of  th                            1,    And  if  wc 
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an  urgent  sense  of  public  interest,  both  of  which  exist  only  in  seasons  of  excite- 
™*  .  and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.     It  happened  also  that  in  the 
last  two  years  Rome  had  been  visited  by  a  winter  of  such  unusual  severity  as  to 
; W';""  Preternatural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pestilence;  and  such  calamities  have 
a  well-known  tendency  to  engross  men's  minds  with  their  own  domestic  affairs 
and  to  make  them  regard  political  questions  with  indifference.     Nor  did  the  oa- 
tnciana  tail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  o-ods 
who  were  offended  that  plebeians-  had  been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  0^ 
tunes,  wh,ch  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
and  declared  ^  the  augurs.     And  still  further  tS  secure  their  object,  when  the 
election  of  military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.     Accordingly,  every  place  in 
he  college  for  the  year  357"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patricfan     and^he  elec 
tion  of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  result 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  358  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men  ■ 
t^r,r^8.re9:st  an^  l^cre  was  a  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly] 
and  lest  some  plebeians  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their  sue- 
cessors  Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  them  all,  on  religious  pretences,12  to 
resign  before  their  year  was  expired;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comma.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  again  growing  ■  even  m 
this  very  year  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  anew 
enemy  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  interrex  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
a  low  he  eomitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some'time,  and  Led 
1 11  a    hud  interrex  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillus.     But  even  he 

H  fT-  n  thenblttAerest  enei™s  of  *•  Emmons,  was,  on  this   occasion! 
oblged  to  yield;  either  Veil  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections  should  be  held  freelv 
so  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the  college  to  the  plebeians,13  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 

I  he  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  led  to 
But  arter .he  faiicfvcii  *he  aPPointment  of  M.  Camillus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veii 
t^ricuu-^p™.  fell.  Thus  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 
commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military 
tribunes.  1  he  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  360  301 
and  364;  and  in  the  years  3G2  and  363,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  of  military  tribunes  ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of  Veii  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
on  of  the  highest  magistracies.  .  r 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the 

BCMyjrWi*  ?°™mons  J  i™  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 

a      11    *i      •  1  tn°unes  foH?wed  up  with  vigor.     Camillus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 

Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Veii ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  be- 

A polio  s   portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him  ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 

I  of  all  that  they  had  gained,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards.14    The 

u  lIvV'  v'  it'  ir  ?,',)nsi!?'  aml  B^enrarda  decemvir,  with  Appius 

12  ]   .,;.'  v   VT  Claudius,  in  the  year  303.     Thus  the  plebeians 

h  T';  *'  v-'  iq    r    h  n     •«.  u   •       ,  .  wcre  f3ur  to  tvvo  in  the  college  of  359,  and  not 

Livy,  \     18,  Fasti  Capitolhu.     }<rarnmenti  five  to  one:  and  this  agrees  with  the  stinnk 

duovi,  iWhesL    Aocordkg  to  Uvr,  the  trib-  tion  made  previously  toth fdrtL XffiS 

the  son  of  tie  tribune  oars  tribunPorum  miLm  ifffic^SS" 

01  »0O,  L.   LltiniUS,  I  .  bteniUS,  P.  M;ilm.-,  Cn.  Livy    V    17 

o^Telpid^ithS&P  ul  H,,;  fra«™en*5  .  *%,  V.  23.  The  practice  of  devoting  a 
of  the *asti  sho*  that  for  P.  Manilla  we  should  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  some  god  was  adopted 
here  also  read  Q.  Ma„l  the  (^ruomen    sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indiS- 

8M  wa.T™^™  ;iH,":iH  ,'","  '  ,",,'ilMi  ■**  ,,{lto  l,lundcr  :  thc  «Poil  »"  «™t  to  be  brought 
»«,waa  Aueznnus;  so  that  he  belonged  to  to  thc  general,  that  the  tithe  might  be  duly  sep- 
the  patrician  Ucnucn,  one  of  whom  was  elected    arated  from.it  and  the  remainder  was  then  to 
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pontifices,  however,  declared  that  the  vow  must  be  performed  ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  calling  upon  him  to  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo.  This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
Camillus  complained  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people  :  he  urged  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veii,  but  also  of  the  city  and  territory.15  The  pontifices  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid ;  and  the  money  was  accordingly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  of  the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper  ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold  ;16  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  about  Rome  on  all  occasions,  and  to  use  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gift ;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction  irritated  the  minds  of  men  against  Camillus,  as  if  his  vow  had 
been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  The  common,  desire  to 
which  they  had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veii  gave  movetoVeii- 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  Sicinius,17  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Veii,  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Veien- 
tian  territory ;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Veii.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
consisted  in  making  Veii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  the  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  became  its  subjects,  and  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  Veii,  a  city  equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  the  commonwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  national  gods.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  they  persuaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.1'  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  the  year  following,  3G1  ;  both  parties  having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the 
same  tribunes,  so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  forward  the  law, 
and  A.  Virginius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  to  meet  it  with  their  negative. 

But  in  the  year  3G2,  Virginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
utes but  were,  on  the  contrary,  impeached  for  their  betrayal  of 

,  .  ,    .  ,      '.  S  .  •  r       t      •  •  The   measure    Teioctod 

their  constituents  interests  during  the  time  ot  their  magistracy,  through  the  innWe 

were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,19  and  the 
fcrib  ■  in  brought  forward  their  law,  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet 

with  no  opposition.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in 
a  fair  bj  iUitional  manner,  and  they  exerted  it  with  success.     Leaving  the 

of   the  question  to  the  rotes  of  the  tribes,20  and  being  prepared  them- 
tend  id  the  comitia  and  give  their  votes  like  the  rest  of  their  felloe 
citizens,  lb.  IVOTed,  by  their  individual    authority,  to  win   the  suffrages  <»f 

entr<  tting  and  reasoning  by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to 

which  would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Veii  on  s  level   with  its  ,,<,n- 

queror.     Their  arguments  and   solicitations  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and 

he  '  the  ftdvioe  riven  by       "  Livy,  V. 

ifter  the  takii  *  Li  ,  B9<  % 

u  Livy,  V.  29. 

»  L  »  Livy,  V. 

*  1 
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when  the  question  was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  by  the  votes  of  eleven 
tribes  out  of  twenty-one. 

A  victory  thus  fairly  and  honorably  obtained,  was  likely  to  dispose  the  patri- 
cians to  placable  and  kindly  feelings.     Immediatelv  after  the  re- 

A  grunt   ot  land  in  t ho     .  .  •      1         1  1  1  1  i>     •    •  a      ■> 

territory  or  \.u  m*d«  lection  ot  tlio  law,  tile  senate  decreed  a  division  of  the  Veientian 

to  the  Commons.  •  01  1  1  /»  -i     i«i 

territory"  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  ot  unusual  liberality. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and  not  only  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of  seven  jugera 
for  each  free  person  in  their  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  363  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
Alteration  of  the  time  which  the  curule  magistrates  entered  on  their  office.  The  consuls, 
of  thosoid!^ Stored  one  of  whom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obliged 
by  the  senate22  to  resign  three  months  before  the  end  of  their 
year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  364,  came  into 
office  on  the  first  of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtful. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  their  health  ;  a  dry  and  exceedingly  hot 
season  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  given  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  disorder,  which 
attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  and  prevented  them  from  taking  the  field  against 
the  Vulsiniensians.  On  the  other  hand,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  neglected  to  aid  the  people  of  Caere,  the  allies 
of  Rome,  when  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on 
the  resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Camillus  was  appointed  interrex,  who  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  Manlius,  and  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  begun  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  following  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  effecting  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 
suls, he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph.  L.  Appuleius,23  one  of 
against  camiiius.  He  the  tribunes,  impeached  him  for  having  appropriated  secretly  to 
his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Veii.  It  was  said24  that 
some  doors  of  brass,  the  bullion  of  a  country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house  ;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
plainly,25  when  he  applied  to  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
fine  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.  We  are  startled  at  finding  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption  ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  Romans  seems  not  always  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Africanus 
was  impeached  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.  Nor  were  the  eminent  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  the  same  reproach  ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
Lebtychides,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus ;  to  Pleistoanax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias  ;  and  just  before  the  banishment  of  Camillus,  the  famous  Gylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been  driven  from  his  country 
for  a  similar  act  of  baseness.  Other  accounts,26  as  was  natural,  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons  ;  while, 
according  to  others,27  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro- 
gance of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  no 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
his  trial,  either  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  his  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

■  Livy,  V.  80.  *  Livy,  V.  32. 

a  Livy,  V.  31.  *  Dionysius,  XIII.  5.    Fragm.  Mui. 

83  Livy,  V.  32.  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  117. 

94  riutarcb,  Camillus,  12. 
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a  confession  of  guilt,  and  a  man  convicted  of  furtum,  incurred  thereby  perpetual 
io-nominy,  and  lost  all  his  political  franchise.  Perhaps  his  case  was  like  that  of 
the  Spartan  Pausanias ;  and  the  treasure  which  he  secreted  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  furnish  means  for  making  him  tyrant  of  Rome.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  his  trial  came  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
nalists reported28  that  as  he  went  out  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prayed 
to  the  gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven  into  exile,  some  griev- 
ous calamity  might  speedily  befall  the  Romans,  and  force  them  to  call  him  back 
ao-ain.  They  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed  him  innocent,  and 
therefore  forgave  him  for  it ;  they  even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  fa- 
vor, and  fulfilled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  be 
ministers  of  vengeance  on  his  ungrateful  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF  FOEEIGN  NATIONS  AT  THE  PEKIOD  OF  THE  GAULISH  INVASION- 
ITALY,  SARDINIA,  COESICA. 


Td  rfjs  fifierifias  -npaynaTtiaq  Xbiov  ....  tovt6  ianv  '  on  KaSdnep  %  Tvxn  o~X^v  airavra  tcL  rf}$ 
oUovfiivrji  rpdyftara  irpos  Fi/  (kXivc  p-fpos,  ....  ovtu)  teal  8ia  rrjg  loropias  vnb  piav  avvo\piv  ayaytiv 
rati  ivTvy^dvovai  rbv  xttpjo^dv  rJJc  tvxvs,  w  KixpiTai  rrpbs  ri]v  tSv  b\o>v  itpayp.dri>)v  vvvriXetav. 

PoLTBIUS,  I.  4. 


The  farthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of  any  Roman  army  was 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Rome.     The  southern 

..      .         :-,,  riii  a  •  .1  1r    ,       Introduction  to  the  new 

limit  oi  Roman  wariare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  V  ul-  of  the  state  of  foreign 
sinii.  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  commercial  intercourse 
by  which  Rome  was  connected  with  foreign  powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  the  nations  of 
tin.  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  of  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  us 
from  bearing.  About  thirty1  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 

•  1  Vi  iplua  of  Scylax,  mentions  Rome  and  Ancona  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 

with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies  ;  and  this  notice  is  the  more  remarkable, 

immediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survey  rarely  extends  to  any 

place  far  inland.     Aristotle  also  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Rome 

taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  named  an  individual  whom  he  called  Lucius,2  as  its 


itod  by 

inber                                  '         :i.     I  have  their  prsenomerj  rather  than  by  their  nomen  or 

lax  mentions  no  other  Italian  cities  cognomen;   and   thus  Aii  totle  vrould  eall  L 

■  I,  with  the  exception  of  Furius   "Lucius,"  rather  than   "  Parius/'  or 

[1       trae  that,  according  "Csmillus,"  justs*  Poly  biu   calls Soipio  " Pub* 

I  col-  lias,"  and  B<               '■'      us." 
II 
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deliverer.  Heraclides  Ponticus9  even  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  Greek  city,  which,  while 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledge  concerning  it,  proves  also,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  {'anions  in  Greece,  to  make  the  Greeks  think  it  worthy  of  belonging 
t<>  their  race  atul  name;  and  we  see,  besides,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  always  regarded 
as  foreigners,  while  in  the  former  they  did  but  exaggerate  the  degree  of  connec- 
tion really  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proved  by  the 
rablance  of  their  languages.  13 Lit  the  fame  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  first 
it  mo\  ement  of  barbarians  breaking  down  upon  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
from  the  north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks  more  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  being 
-rnt  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Epaminondas; 
so  I  may  at  this  period  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Tiber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  Carthaginians  enabled  them  at  this  time  to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 
The  fall  of  Veii,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  Falcrii,  have  shown  us  that 
the  nreatness  of  the  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.     In  the  days  of  \ 

The  Ltruscans.  i       •        i   •     1  •  1  it  i        1      •         i  •     •  •  1     i 

their  highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  again  the 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the;  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Tiber,  the  Macra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  they  were 
also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,4  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy, consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  older  name  of  Felsina,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria,  with  Cupra  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  had  occupied 
Tampania;5  and  amongst  these  were  Capua,  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salernum. 

3  Plutarch,  Camillas,  22.     Heraclides  noticed  endless  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans. 

Borne  in  his  treatise,  ITcpi  ^"X^s  \  imd  said  that  or  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  their  several 

;i  report  had  come  from  'the  west,  telling  how  a  settlements,  1  have  thought  it  sufficient  merely 

bad  <'<>iiie  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperbo-  to  notice  the  limits  which  their  nation  reached 

reans,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  had  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power. 

;  a  Greek  city  called  Rome,  which  was  situ-  5  It  is  well  known  that  Niebuhr  doubts  the 

ated  somewhere  in  those  parts  about  the  great  existence  of  this  ( 'ampanian  Dodecapolis;  and 

he  thinks  that  the  whole  statement  of  Etruscan 
'  This  is  the  positive  statement  of  the  ancient  settlements  in  ( Jampania  is  a  mere  mistake,  aris- 
writers  ;  as  Ldvy,  V.  88,  Strabo,  V.  p.  216,  and  bug  out  of  the  common  confusion  between  the 
Verrius  Blaccus  and  Ctecina,  quoted  by  the  in-  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Etruscans.    He  says  that 
terpreters  of  Virgil,  /Km  X.  198,  in  the  Verona  neither  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  Campania, 
Mo.     Niebuhr,  agreeabh  to  his  notion  that  the  nor  m  the  works  of  art,  is  there  to  be  observed 
Etruscans  came  into  Italy  over  the  Alps,  from  any  trace  of  an  Etruscan  population;    and  ho 
the  north,  and  not  by  .-<  a  from  Asia,  considers  thinks  that  in  the  days  of  the  Etruscan  grcat- 
their  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  have  ness,  that  is,  in  the  third  century  of  Home,  wo 
been  older  than  those  in   Ktruria.     Muller  be-  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  Etruscan  eolo- 
lievee  them  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  with  nies  being  settled  in  Campania,  while  the  inter- 
each  other;  the  Etruscans,  or  Rasena,  he  bolds  vening  country  between  tine  Tiber  and  the  Lirif 
to  have  been  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy,  set-  was  occupied  by  the  Komans  and  the  Opican  na- 
tled  from  time  immemorial  both  on  the  north  tions.    See  Vol.  1.  p.  74,  76,  Eng.  transl.    Muller, 
and  Bouth  sides  of  the  Apennines. — (Etrusker.  on  the  contrary,  receives  the  common  account  of 
Einleitung,  III.  \  L.)     Micali  places  the  original  the  ancient  writers  as  containing  in  it  nothing 
tttruscana  in  the  Apennines;   ho  improbable.    Etrusker,  Einleitung,  IV.  1.    Po- 
even  ventures  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot,  namely,  lybius'  testimony  is  positive  that  the  Etruscans 
lountains  which  extend  from  tho  high  point  possessed  the  Phlegnean  plains  round  Capua] 
of  La  Faltcrona,  above  the  valley  of  the  sieve,  or  and  Nola,  al  the  time  when  they  were  also  in  pos- 
ofM  .              Storiadegliantichi  popoli  Italian!,  session  of  the  plains  roundthe  Po,  II.  17.   And 
I.  p.  106.)     from  thence  they  descended  there    were  writers:   whom  Velleius  PatcrcullUJ 
into  Etruria.  and  afterwards,  having  become  quotes  as  saying  that  Capua  and  Kola  were 
a  civilized  people,  they  sent  out  their  colonies  founded    by  the  Etruscans,  about   forty-eight 
into  northern  Italy.     Without  entering  on  the  years  before  tlie  common  date  of  the  foundation 
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Nay,  there  are  traditions  and  names  which  have  preserved  a  record  of  a  still  more 
extended  Etruscan  sovereignty  :  there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Cam- 
pania must  have  been  connected  with  those  in  Etruria  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
conquered  countries ;  the  Volscians6  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
name  of  Tusculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium  ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.7  But 
from  this  their  height  of  greatness  they  had  long  since  fallen.  Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campania  ;  but 
about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  Sam- 
nites  had  broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  wrested8  from  them 
Capua,  and  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that  quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  of  Veii,9  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  Gauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Proper,  and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  Veii.  Still  there  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii,  Vetu- 
lonium,  Volaterrse,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  ji  the  interior  Vulsinii, 
Clusium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times10  the  Etruscans  had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
the  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Italy.  About  one  hun-  Their  relations  with  the 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and  Car-  Greeko- 
thaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relatioa  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their  turn 
seem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Phoceea,  when  he  fled  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia  Minor, 
after  the  sea-fio-ht  oft*  Miletus,  considered  the  Etruscans11  and  Carthaginians  as  his 
natural  prey,  just  as  Raleigh  regarded  the  Spaniards  ;  and  those  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristotle12  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provided,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the  maritime  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  began  to  fall  ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
•  al  Rome,  the  Syracusans13  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

me.   When  Paterculus  farther  quotes  Cato,  of  the  Oscan  inhabitants ;  just  as  Mastarna  and 

ing  that  Capua  had  been  founded  by  the  his  followers  once  occupied  Koine,  or  as  tho 

.  and  yet  that  it  had  existed  only  two  Campanians  afterwards  occupied  Messina.     Tho 

hundred  and  sixty  yean  at  the  time  of  its  con-  Etruscan  Dodccapolis,  or  confederacy  of  twelve 

by  the  Romans  in  the  second  runic  war,  cities,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  in  Campania,  must 

then:  is  indeed  a  calculation  notvery  easy  to  be  have  been  founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 

explained  ;  f<<r  this  would  place,  the  foundation  period;  and  yet  we  need  not  conceive  it  muoh 

oft!               an  Capua,  or   Vulturnum,  only  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth 

rher  than  its  conquest  by  the  of  Borne. 

.  and  in  the  year  of  Borne  281.  a  period  °  Bervius,  J£n.  XI.  v.  567. 

indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  7  Servius,  J2n.  XI.  v.  507. 

lishing  themselves  for  the  first  b  Livy,  IV.  '61. 

time  in  Campania.    The  solution  of  the  whole  °  Melpum,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  coun- 

robably,  to  be  found  in  what  Vir-  try  north  of  the  !'<>,  was  said  byCorneliu 

f  Hani                   illi  triplex:  ....  pos  [Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17]  to  have  been 

I      ruling  portion  destroyed  by  the  Oauls  on  the  very  da}  onwhioh 

in,  but  the  Camillus  took  Veii.     What  gave  o  c  en  Ion  to  this 

bulk  of  th                                       Thus,  when  ■tory,  representing  the  coincidence  as  so  very 

the  mar!  a  is  hard               j  but  that  generally  the 

tomlnion  speedily  vanished,  fall  of  the  northern  Etruscan  confodorao)  was 

hich  ha.                i  our  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Veil,  is  rendered 

I  to  sufficiently  probable  bj  the  appearance  of  tin 

uria  Proper  so  soon  afttn  i 

I                                          i                       n  '    i 

in  fuct,  I  than  1 1 1 « •  i r  oc  "    1 1 

>me  ban  n  advent  u         B  Politic  1 1 1 

"  Diodorus,  X  I.  ss. 
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avowed  object  of  putting  down  their  piracies.  And  yet  we  know  there  was  an 
active  commerce14  carried  on  between  Etruria  and  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  so 
advantageous  to  both  nations,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  call  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  Etruscan  seas,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands;  and  the  robberies  of  which 
the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the  people  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  coot,  who,  not  possessing  natural  advantages  or  wealth  enough  to  engage  on 
a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  large  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Caere,15  which  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbor  on  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly  free  from  the  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fate  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 
fame  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remained  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
ned  to  repel  that  kindling  spark  of  Greek  civilization,  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
great  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
inactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginians, 
but  native  Lybians,16  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  intervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by  some 
adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whilst  those  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  Nora,17  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island  ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  colonists 
brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  already  mingled  population.  When  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians  began  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their  notice;  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  eight-and-twenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Rome  ;  and  at  the  pcriocl  of  the  great  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned,  together  with  Corsica,  as  furnishing 
mercenary  soldiers18  to  that  great  host  with  which  Hamilcar  invaded  Sicily,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Yet  a  few  years  before,  when  the 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greek  commonwealths  in  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  Ionions,19  as  offering  them  a  desirable  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dominion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  Ionians  of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world ;  and 
no  sufficient  number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage;  and  as  the  Car- 
thaginians wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  provido 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  fait  are  said  to  have  purposely  kept  waste20  some 


H  We   know  this   by  the    surest  evidence,  *  Strabo,  V.  2,  §  3,  p.  220. 

namely,  by  the  vast  quantities  of  Greek,  and  in  ,B  J'ausanias,  X.  17. 

particular  of  Athenian  pottery,  found  in  the  re-  "  J'ausanias,  X.  17. 

eent  excavation*  at  Vulci  end  TarqniniL  w  Herodotus,  VII.  165. 

»urs  de  M.  Bunsen,"  in  tne  sixth  vol-  1J  Herodotus,  1. 170,  V.  124. 

umeof  the  iw  Annali  dell1  Institnto  di  eorrispon-  i0  Aristotle,  JJe  mirabil.  100. 
Jen/a  archeoloyira,11  p.  4o,  et  se<pn 
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of  its  most  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertility  might  tempt  thither  what 
they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly  the  same  course  of  events  as  Sardinia.  Its 
oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ligurians ;  it  was  then  occu-  ^.^ 
pied  by  the  Etruscans,  who  after  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, effected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia,21  and  having 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  valuable  for  its  timber  and 
its  mines,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no  account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  untamable  of  barbarians.22 

These  were  the  countries  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
west.  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain 
country  held  by  the  Opican  nations,  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians, 
which  girt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
longr  to  be  the  favorite  battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  vet 
both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited  in  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  Sikelians,23  then  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opicans,  receiving 
at  a  very  early  period  the  first  germ  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony 
of  Cuma,  and  afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted 
to  a  new  invader,  the  nation  of  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites,  a  people  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges 
of  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa- 
nia, although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted  away  into  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  their  mixed  subjects  ;  the  conquered  did  not  become  Samnites,  but 
the  conquerors  became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan  being  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  Neapolis,  spreading 
powerfully  around  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Samnite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  swords  ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
venturers amongst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  country  which  they  had  won ;  and  thus  for  more  than  a 
century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Campanian  or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  eight 
hundred  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  of  Cuma  or  Neapolis,24 
to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament  against  Syracuse;  but  that  arriving  in  Sicily 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  hired  by  the  Carthaginians. 

A-  i  new  people  had  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 

lately  come  info  notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.     From  Thurii  to  IIlvMion of ti..-  ««,«,ti. ..( 

Rhegium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  from  Ethegium  to  Posi-  i»»iy ''>•«•»< '■»<•"■• 

■1   the  Tyrrhenian   sea,  the   numerous   Greek  colonies  which  lined   both 

'led  in  a  country  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  by  the  names 

"t'  [talis  and  (Enotria,"    The  natives  of  the  interior,  (Enotrians  and  Chonians, 

had  for  many  years  nasi  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  offer  serious  an- 

G  :  and  when  Svbaris  was  destroyed  by  iis  neighbor  city 

ton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a  new 

ay,  Thurii,  BlOSe    in    tin-    place  of  Svbaris,  without  any  opposition    on 

theii  Bui  the  latter  pari  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  eera,  in 

othi  uly  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Koine,  and  the  period  of  the 

■  Herodotus,  I.  II  ™  Dlodorni,  Mil.  44 

,J»  Aristotle,  Politica,  \  II.  10.    Qerodotn  .  L 
M  Thacydides,  VI.  -. 
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Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  political  calamities 
beyond  all  remembered  example.  The  pestilences,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  causing  such  havoc  at  Rome  and  throughout  Latium,  travelled,  we  may 
be  sure,  into  Samnium  also  ;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfavor- 
able seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine  ;  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  o(  these  Bcourges,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  amongst  the  Sam- 
nites,  which  at  this  period  so  greatly  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  side,  as 
we  have  Been,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Opicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus  and 
the  country  round  Vesuvius;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the'CEnotrians  and 
Chonians,M  ami  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed 
multitude  which  moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  less 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants  ;  but  as  conquerors 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  till  they  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  CEnotrians  became  barbarized  by  the  oppressions  and  example  of  their  con- 
querors, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under  one  common 
name  of  Lucanians,  carried  on  a  restless  plundering  warfare  against  the  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Posidonia  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opicans  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city  ;  and  so  general  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Lucanian  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league97  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 

•  r  •  •  • 

if  any  city  was  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  summoned  to  aid  against 
the  Lucanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbarians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  the  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians, hoping,  with  their  aid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Greek  cities  ;  he  re- 
peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caulon  and  Hipponium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhenium. 

When  the  Lucanians  first  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
chamcter  of  the  Luca-  stigmatized  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,28  a  mixed  band 
of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  slaves,  and  desperate  adventurers 
of  every  description.  But  when  time  had  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  GLnoLria  into  its  regular  inhabitants  and  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  better  points  of  their  character,  then  the  contrast 
between  their  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  "The  Lucanians,"  says  Her- 
aclides  Ponticus,'-"J  "  are  a  hospitable  and  an  upright  people. "  And  another  tes- 
timony30 declares  that  "  amongst  the  Lucanians,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 
punishable  crimes  ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
law  will  not  enable  him  to  recover  it."  We  find  similar  praises  bestowed  b)* 
Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the  Illyrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  had  been  infa- 
mous for  their  piracies.  Hut  when  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it  so  captivates  the  imagination,  that  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 

The  extreme,  southeastern  point,   the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 

29  Strabo,  VI  264.  latter  part  of  the   fourth  century  hefore  the 

9  Diodorus,  XIV.  101.  Christian  eara:  he  wae  a  disciple  or  Plato,  Speu- 

28  We  Athenian!  ocratee,  Aaov  ptra&t'    sippus,  and  Aristotle.    Sec  Fyncs Clinton,  Fasti 

iofttv  ro'ii  /JovXo/i<»/0({  THx'nrii  t,'h  ibytvdas  'i)'Ypi(i<i\-  Ilellen.  Vol.  III.  Appendix  XII. 

M  ku'i  AtvKaufA  7i)c  avriov  SvaXivtiui.     De  P  *°  Nicolas  Diniiii.seenus,  do  moribus  gentium. 

§  c,2,  p.  169.  Artie.  "Lucani."     lie  lived  in  the  Augustan 

28  De Politiis give rebnspnblicic.    Artie.  "I. u-  age. 
cani."     Heraclidefl  Fontieus  flourished  in  the 
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lapygians  or  Apulians,  the  one  being  the  Greek  and  the  other  the        . 

Latin  form  of  the  same  name.31     They  stretched  round  the  Iapy- 

gian  cape,  and  were  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the 

headland  of  Garganus.     But  neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediately 

beyond  them,  nor  the  Umbrians,  who  lived  again  still  further  to  the  northwest, 

and  joined  the  Etruscan  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were,  as  yet, 

become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  beginning  about  this  period  on  the  east  of 
Italy,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  most  important   conse- 

-n..  .  c    ~  ,.    n     j         .,-.      i |   .      rv    .,.  j  Interference  of  Dionyt- 

quences.  Dionysius  ot  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  do-  «» .<*  Syracuse  in  the 
minion,  and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field  of 
ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desirous  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  of  establishing  a  naval  power  in  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,32  and,  unless  there  is  a 
confusion  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa,88  the  mod- 
ern Lissa,  and  the  town  of  Lissus3"1  on  the  main  land,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Epi- 
damnus,  and  kept  a  fleet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  settlement,  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  power.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  Pliny35  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Ancona,  Mumana,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  Sicilian 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
his  intercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  *he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses,36  as  the  best  breed  for  racing ;  the 
great  games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcibiades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition.  Strabo  also  calls  Ancona  a  Syracusan  colony,37 
but  ascribes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionys- 
ius. That  there  was  a  Greek  population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  language 
was  prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Scylax,  though  he 
names  Ancona,  does  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  admits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  his 
power,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  their  communication  with 
Greece  and  Sicily  was  greatly  checked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  Illyrians, 
and  that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture  of  bar- 
barian citizens  from  the  surrounding  nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of  Dionysius,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  founding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  0  at  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should  have  been  master  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  piracies  of 

1.  I.  p.  151.     Ed.  1827.  ncss  of  so  famous  a  man.    But  Diodorus  must 

"  Diodorus,  XV.  18.  have  left  out  something  in  tlio  middle  of  the 

n>  '  bins,  V.  118.    Scylax  also  calls  passage,  and  joined  the  end  with  the  beginning 

•k  city.  with  most  extraordinary  carelessness ;  iterating 

M  Diodorus,  XV.  18. 14.    It  is  hard  to  account  never  could  have  referred  tc  ri)v  v6\iv  tiiv  6v<>na- 

Ctnal  text  of  I  >iodo-     ^o^fvtjv  Aioo6v,  but,  as  I  should  suppose,  to SvT- 

n  which,  after  mentioning  the  foundation  of    acuse,  such  as  it  was  when  Dionysius  Bret  be- 

■  in,  Ik  Tuvrr/s  olv  bopwjiivos  Aihvi'ht-     Came  t  J  rant.      Some  mention  of  BJ  raeuse  must 
ios  KarioKivfiffc  vitLpm.  k.  t.  X.  describing,  in  three     h  led  the  description  of  the  docks  and 

D                b  Syracuse,  walls,  and  the  expression,  rjj  irdAw,  as  at  present 

D                                    mentioned    at  the  sentence  is  either  wholly  ungrammatioal.  oi 

ling  book,  and  which  have  ismerenon  en  e.     Mitford  really  supposes  that 

■  ii  with  the  foundation  Ik  taint  refer.-,  to  Lissus.  and  talks  of  the  ad 

'•'mien  of  the  patch  vantages  derived  from  this  colon]  giving  I 

work                      if  the  ancient  histories ;  for  nyBius  the  means  of  building  dool              tSj  r- 

,  beginning  at  Tldptot  Kurd  rtva  aoa  e;  an   Interpretation  oquaUy   at    varianoe 

Xpn"i"'>^,  and  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  chap  rrammar  and  with  bistory. 

Natural.  [II.  I  ;-     Numans  a  Bioulii 

1                             in  oondita;  ab  iisdem  oolonia  Ancona.     Etymolo- 

tho  ■                                         ter  having  been  ■                       iSpfat. 

ccidentallj  to  mention  Dion]          npwpdf-  m  Strabo,  v.  I,  .   i,  p.  819. 

took  the  op  "  V.  4,  $  'J,  p.  841. 
portunitj  to  give  n  brief  sketch  of  the  gi 
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tbe  Etruscans,  he  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes88  on  the  coast  of  Etruria 
Passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  landed  on  the  tcrri- 
lorj  o  (  sere,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  resist  him,  sacked  their 
Bea-port  ol  Pyrgi,  and  earned  off  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Leucothea  8S 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  sum  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

Hie  mention  o(  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  oi  the  heart  and  root  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  arms 
so  widely  and  so  vigorously.  Besides,  the  Roman  history  has  hitherto  presented 
us  with  nothing  but  general  pictures,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth  as  a  whole:  individuals  have  been  as  little  prominent  as  the  figures 
m  a  landscape :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
m  the  picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  several  features 
JSut  Dionysras  outtopped  by  his  personal  renown  the  greatness  of  the  events  in 
which  he  was  an  actor ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  the  most 
remarkable  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  may  be  allowed 
then,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  character 
o-t  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  during  a  period  cf  nearly 
orty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER,  TYRANT  OF  SYRACUSE. 


TldirXiov  YKixiuva  <pa<n(pu>Tr,§hTa,  rivaS  iiroXarftivct  npay^ar^Turovs  avtpag  ytyovhai  Kai  ci>v  vu> 
rolMOOTarovs,  anuv,  rovS  mcL  AyaSo*\;a  Kai  Aiovvcnov  rob,  ZlKch6ra<.-Kal  ncp\  uiv  rdv  TototrJv 
$*£'— POLTOTO  XV  TS ^  A9ayiwiM0VTaS  •   ■   •   •   Kai  Ka$dXov  *Po™$ivai  top  htKbt&dcKovra  Xoyov- 

The  history  of  colonies  seldom  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char- 
s.ate  of  Bp**.  be-  actcr-  The  Syracusan  people,  made  up,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
i£nA  lvr v  of  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
ments, had  been  bound  together  by  no  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  and,  from  their  very  circumstances,  they  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  fortunes,  were  always  sus- 
Hermocrut.-.  tad  u»  pected,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  of  aiming  at  making 
themselves  tyrants;  whilst  the  people,  possessing  actual  power, 
vet  feeling  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  even 
beyond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
sion, by  obliging  the  Syracusana  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  force,  had  increased,  as 
usual,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,'  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  of 
seamen  in  the  Oreel  commonwealths:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Hermocrates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders,  had  person- 
ally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  although  the  cavalry  in  which  the 

■  Kodoroii,  XV.  14  Peeildo-Arietotle, (Eco-    Aristotle.     "Leucothcc  Gnecis,  Matuta  voea- 
noni.  II.  p.  184  Better.  bere  nostria."    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  545. 

'EAmfitp  ik  tqv  Tiji  AivKoOias  icpoij.     Pseudo-        J  Aristotle,  Politic.  V.  4. 
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richest  citizens  ser  ved  had  always  acquitted  itself  well,  yet  the  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, which  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  had  gained 
little  credit ;  and  the  victory  over  the  invaders  had  been  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syracuse  far  more  than  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  issue  of  the  invasion  :  Hermocrates  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  banished,2  wmile  Diodes,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
resembling  the  tribune  Rienzi,  a  sincere  and  stern  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
imagination  conceived  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  give  to  his  countrymen3  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  its  only 
sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  this  code  we  know  nothing.  Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  the  high 
merits  of  conciseness  and  precision,  and  while  he  speaks  of  it  as 
severe,  he  praises  it  for  its  discrimination  in  proportioning  its  pun- 
ishments to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
also,  till  the  Roman  law  superseded  it.  This  was  the  law  of  Syracuse,  and  Dio- 
des was  the  lawgiver :  while  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero,  either  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  wrere  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;4  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diodes,  and  not  to 
alter  it. 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbu- 
lent people,  require  to  be  fostered  under  the  shelter  of  profound  Efforts  of  the  aristocrat- 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diodes,  his  new  constitution  was  born  to  ical party  BguiMt  * 
stormy  times  ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with  the  renewal  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasions  of  Sicily,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century.  "  War,"  says 
Thucydides,5  "  makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circumstances."  The 
Syracusan  government  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  ;  the  power  of  its 
enemy  was  overwhelming,  while  every  failure  in  military  operations  bred  an  in- 
crease of  suspicion  and  disaffection  at  home.  Then  the  aristocratical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in  order  to  excite  the 
ions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  corruption  against  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  personal  profligacy  was  united  with  party  zeal. 
Hipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  aristocratical  party  ;  he  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  ;6  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  tit  instrument  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  character  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to 

sudi  a  choice.      II'-  was  a  young  man  under  five-and-twenty,7  not  Eftriy  character  of  Dio- 

inguished  for  his  bir(h  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  nysiu8- 

humble  ;  be  WBt  b  clerk8  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  busi- 

But  he  bad  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 

mpt  to  effect  bis   return   from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  wounded9  in 

the  conflict  which   \<><>k  place   on  that  occasion,  and  in  which   Hermocrates  was 

killed,     lb-  iraa  biare,  active,  and  eloquent;  the  wealth10  and  influence  «'i  a 

1  X  nopb.  I  [.  i.  $27.    Thucydides,       "  It  iataid  the*  at  the  beginning  of  hiaoai 

\  J 1 1  when  he  vrai  lined,  on  one  occasion,  b)  the  mag- 

for  addressing  the  people  Irregularly, 

•.  III.  '■'.'>.  Phllisl  d  -,  tin-  historian,  ;i  man  of  large  property, 

1  1.  -(»)<,  Tu  jT,if);i,r,i    paid  the  line  fur  him,  and  told  him  to  go  on 

■peak  ing  a    much  n     !  •    ;        od,  and  t  aal  ai 
•  Ari  often  as  tin-  fined  him,  to  often 

would  li"  « •  <  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  -  1"  d  .  it  liim. 

I '  prope  finem.  Diodoi     ,  Mil.  VI. 
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powerful  party  supported   him,  and  he  came  forward  when  men's  minds  were 
wronghJ  up  o  he  highest  piteh  of  alarm  and  irritation;  for  ApLn turn  X 

EesThffl  77". ^  l,,',';":'!r'V"Ui  S:"'1""1  *  "'"  CarthaPansSdl^ 
^gitnes  who  fled  to  Syracuse  lor  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  their  city  to  the 

aTw°ed  H    :  ,M       •7'?",'  geMral8'  Wh°  had  b-  s™1 10  its  -li^  nn<i  1   d 
iiiiow  ea  it  ti>  lull  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diodes.     We  do  not  know  the 

Death „-.,  exac.   "me  or  occasion  of  his  death,  but  the  circumstances  attcnd- 

mg  it  are  most  remarkable.     One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  had  tfo. 

"-"-I  \  -.I— "y  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into  the  market it 

mined,     t  his  was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  against  the  aristocraticaj  party 

semblies  ol  the  people,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxious 

poplar  leaders      It  happened  that  Diodes  had  marched  out  of  the  cityon  w 

arn,  Uf  some  hostile  inroad  perhaps  that  very  attempt-  of  HermocrZ  to  g^ 

lack  to  Syracuse  by  force,  winch  has  been  already  noticed.     But  he  was  sud- 

;  ;»Lv  -■;   W  l,v  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  arm! da    be 

i     n  • ,     r  H  A  tomf  *  thCm'  and  f0Und  thera  already  in  Possession  of 

whe  "  i  1,     1 '  ;  '"■  f       Pm'ate  (C'tlZe"'  m°St   Probab'y  after  tbe   f™y  *"   «ver, 

wben  th<    death  of  so  emment  a  citizen  as  Hermocratcs  would  be  deeply  felt 

eyen  by  many  of  h,s  political  adyersaries,  called  out  to  Diodes,  in  allusion  to  hh 

baan.  appeared  „,  arms  in  the  market-place,  "Ah,  Diocles.'thou  ™    making 

vowi  thine  own  laws  !      «  Nay  rather,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  ratify  them  thus  •" 

and  he  instancy  stahhed  himself  to  the  heart.     S^h  a  spirit,  so  Leer"  ana  so 

»  ll-d.-w.i-d,  might  wd    have  been  the  founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for 

ZT&X  hh  m  be°n  Ponged,  from  the fel&hlb? 

His  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  supplied,  inadequately,  as  it  ap- 

SSi'^,'.1"""-  Pears'  b>'  D"Plin*«s  and   Demarchus.'3     Dionysius  played  the 

demagogue  ably  ;  inveighing  against  the  incapacity  of  the  jren- 

ends  representing  them  as  men  of  overweening  influence,"  and  urdno-  that  the 

wou'u  ri •  r"  i? c  ,o  r  in  their  piace  mcn  °f  humlicr  mciins'  ->" » « y 

ould  be  able  more  effectually  to  control.     Accordingly  the  assembly  deposed 

uZ:T    ?,"ei'f  •  and  eh?f,  °thm  in  their  room'  and  a™"^  these  was   ! 
■r  n    c      •?  i"'  success1ful-1,he  ventured  on  a  ™ore  dccisi™  mlasure,  a  gen- 

era ,,  ..„,»  of  exiled  citizens."     It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  continual   i 

t  i   77  ','"  r  "  f   :  anstocl'atlcal  .and  Popular  parties  throughout  Greece,  the 

J  .'    f«^e'M  accompanied  by  the  banishment  of  the  most  forward 

r     '        7,1     .  "r  . ,   Very  StUtC  lmd  t,1US  •*"!•  its   Miles>  lik(=  «>o  /«»- 

:      th'  ;   i    '"        T"  7?  -llCS'  W,,r  ,abSenCe'6  WaS  Cssential  to  *»  maintenance 
ot  the  existing  order  ot  things,  and  whose  recall  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

11  As  the  aristocrats  at  Coroyra broke  into  the       "  DiorlnniQ  yttt  or-     -n„  t  t    i 

?5J;  bat  his  account  ol  the  affairs  of  Syra<  "  hirxinnw  vitt  di      a  •  *  n    t>  %•*• 

between  the  Athenian  expedition  andthVtyrl    5     aS    ,'  ~   a   Anstotie,  Pohtaca,  V. 

ftnny  of  Dionysius,  is  exceedingly  IV- -  .    .  t  Wv     If  4     -       ^W-;^^"^  *a.  rS*  »WiW 

hen,  that  Diodes  had  been  recalled  pre-       j:'  Diodonu  XIII  92 

;l;7,7I:;„^;;: r;:^'::r ,  ^a;:;:;:;;,;:':;-; ;:,  -M^Ji^^^^^^At^u^^e^!1 
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Che  Syracusan  exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aristocratical  party,  the  friends  and 
•omrades  of  Hermocrates,  bold  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  coun- 
terparts of  Kaeso  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemvir  Appius;  men 
.vhose  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  embittered  by  the 
-ecollection  of  their  exile.  An  obdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  cf  a  democracy  ; 
:he  kindly  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  birth, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  were  alike  appealed  to  ;  the  tide  was  already  setting 
towards  aristocracy ;  the  assembly  decreed  a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
revolution  from  that  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diodes  and  of  the  popular  party  was 
sure  :  but  it  was  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and  ^^     nppo.nted 
the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionysius,  that  there  was  set  up  in  its  ^SSSk.  rf  tha 
place  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  instead  of  an  aristocracy. 
Dionvsius  continued  to  attack  his  colleagues,11  no  less  than  the  generals  who  had 
preceded  them ;  "  they  were  selling  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,     he  said  ; 
-  they  were  withholding  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to 
themselves ;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates,  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to'  lay  down  his  office."     A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government 
for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.    lhe 
terror  of  the  coalition  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  committee  of  public  safety ; 
and  Dionvsius,  bowing  all  minds  to  his  ascendency  by  the  mighty  charm  of  supe- 
rior genius,  was  elected  sovereign  commander  of  the  commonwealth.       It  is  said 
that  Hipparinus,  who  first  brought  him  forward,  was  appointed  as  his  nominal 
colleague  ;  with  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
Cambaceres  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.     When  he  first  assumed  LengthofLisreign. 

government,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  yet  ended  :  and 
one  of  his  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  his  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
Sparta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  the  Theban  confeder- 
headed  by  Epaminondas.     In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
more  than  once  with  domestic  enemies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  in 
ility  with  Carthage.     The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced "on  one  occasion  to  the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  triumph- 
Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be 
igh  to  take  a  genera]  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  important 
relations  at  home  and  abroad.  [ 

Dionysius  owed  bis  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ascendency  ctfhis  own 
as  acting  upon  minds  agitated  by  suspicion  of  their  own  gov-  lMt,rnn,  nn,ir9.  state 
t,  and  by  intense  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians.  «*"*"• 
,11  of  the  exiles  gave  him  a  number  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
mployment  of  a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina- 
tion and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.    These 
!  faithful  to  him,J  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

PM?  xill  ilso  should  be  Invested  with  these  Ml  P°wer*» 

■  s                         .       :•  is  not  to  be  sup-  snd  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  whioh, 

ill.  rred  that  unconstitu-  In  fact  conveyed   them,    riamely,     that  they 

an,]   uh                        which  the  Greeks  would  let  their  generals  exercise  their  command 

.    ncrclyan  unro-  at  their  discretion."    Bee  Thucydides,  VI.  20, 

icting  the  op              of  72.     But  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at  Kome 

il  from 'the  ne-  was  equivalent  to  a  tyranny,  bo  Dionysiu 

,m. -lit  at  home  retaining  his  oommand  for  an  unlimited  time, 

i  of  communicating  his  and  abusing  the  militar)  power  which  il 

mifurred  on  Ni-  him  for  purposes  wholl               i  to  its  proper 

.•.!,,-„  objects,  did,  in  fact,  convert  It  Into  a  pounesJ 

.     od  ••        itiHin. 

"I  >iodoi  'i  .  aIII.  l  LS,  l  IS. 
urged  that  their  generals 
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r<  iy  first  year  of  his  government,  had  shaken  his  popularity  amongst  the  Svr- 
acusans,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.     Nor  w;7s  it  the  old   i 
popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxious,  but  the  citizens  of  the   richer 
classes,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  DO  way  pleased  in  mv  it  succeed  by  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under 
which  tln-y  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers.     And  partly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reasoa  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  affected  to  his  government 
and  he  showed  a  desire   to  win  their  attachment.     The  knights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Syracuse  in  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  ;20  a  great 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal;  and  there  was,  besides, 
as  m  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.     With  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revolu-  I 
oary  Leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  a  division  of  the  public  and   i 
confiscated  land  amongst  them.     The  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfranchised  i 
>la\cs,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.      Thus  the  state  o{  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form ;  the  better  part  of 
both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  interests  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few  individuals  of  the  rich- 
slass  who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  bv  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him  their  polit- 
ical existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 
Frui,i..„   .„,nipt  ,.>  also  did  tliat  lar&e  body  of  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  who  in  I 
h^Zihe l"'wcr lli  fcne  ancient  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry.   • 
When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war  against  the  1 
Bikelians  (the  old  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Greek  colonies  had  driven  from 
the  coast  into  the  interior  of  the  island),  they  openly  rose  against  his  authority,"  I 
and  invited  the  exiled  knights  to  join  them.    This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  I 
of  his  life  ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged ;  but  the  strength  of°the 
walls  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.     Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam* 
panian  mercenaries,22  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
Sicily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  antagonists.     But,  wishing  to  break  effect- 
ually so  formidable  a  combination,  he  offered  an  amnesty23  to  all  Avho  would  re-  I 
turn  and  live  quietly  in  Syracuse  ;  and  finding  that  few  on  f  of  the  exiled  knights 
pted  this  offer,  and  feeling  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  "less 
hostile  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  the  citizens  were 
I  in  getting  in  their  corn  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers24  to 
their  bouses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.     After  this  he  began  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  being  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  could  most  rely, 
and  further  strengthened  himself  by  raising  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  goverr- 
ca^-or  ,ho  jvrma-  mcnt  of  J,i""vsius  met  with  no  further  disturbance  from  any  do- 
jjence  of  Uk  K„w„  mestic  enemies.  Eight  yeara  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 
Carthaginian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 
rnpt  was  mad.  '  by  Borne  of  the  knights  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  and 
Theodoras  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lace- 
dsumonian  auxiliary  force2"'  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;  his 

*  Diodorus,  m.  118,  XIV.  7.  known  expedients  of  the  Greek  tyrants  to  ob- 

2,  f2°J}oru*'  y  v  7"  1:ii"   '"'  1"  H'oure  tJieir  power.     Tjjy  napaipcou 

M  jJKXjorus,  XIV.  woiotorrai  t£>p  HttX^v  (scil.  ol  rvpawoi),  says  Aris- 

Diodorus,  A IV.  u.  totle,  Implying  that  it  was  their  ordinary  man- 

Diodorus,  Alv.  10.     Fhii  is  the  ™p*<Wi?  ner  of  proceeding.    Politica,  V.  10. 

ravfyXMr,  the  disarming  of  these  classes  which  "  Diodorus,  iBv.  64  65. 

asually  p              ,  arms,  one  of  the  most  well-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  70.' 
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own  mercenaries  were  formidable ;  and  in  a  season  of  such  imminent  danger  from 
a  foreign  enemy,  many  even  of  those  who  disliked  his  government,  would  think 
it  inexpedient  to  molest  it.     On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popularity, 
mixing  familiarly  with  the  poorer  citizens,  gratifying  some  by  presents,  and  ad- 
mitting others  to  those  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  the  public  expense.27     But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
his  mercenary  troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the  beginnings  of  a  tumult, 
on  his  own  suspicious  vigilance,  on  the  ascendency  of  his  firm  and  active  charac- 
ter and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  common  weakness  of  the  old  anstocratical 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  ca- 
pable of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  as  Dionysius.     It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  weaker  government  of  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
first  instance;  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  the  Syracusans  could  find  no  competent  leader  amongst 
themselves ;  they  were  obliged  to  invite  Timoleon  from  Corinth. 

All  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  ot  Dionysius  a 
tyranny.23     This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  Hu^vemment  was  * 
disputable  term,  resting  on  party  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  *~^- 
liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.      It  describes  a  particular  kind  of  government,  the  merits  ot  which 
mi<rht  be  differently  estimated,  but  the  facts  of  its  existence  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute      Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse ;  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party,  enjoying 
supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  their  most  distinguished  member :  on  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  he  found  his  safety  in  banishing  them  m  a  mass,  and  conns- 
eating  their  propertv.     Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  democracy,  like  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  all  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs ;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  himselt 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel,89  or  kept  up  in  his 
style  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  state  and  luxury  ot  a 
king's  court?     He  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth :  but  he  had  gained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  maintained  it  by  force  ;  he  represented  no  party,  he  sought 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self;  and  standing  thus 
apart  from  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essentially  selhsh, 
»wn  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  glory.     Feeling 

"  Diodorus,  XI V.  TO.    T^HUlTi—Hrta  a  sort  of  privileged  order.    And  thus  the  offer 

waptXdrfave.     That  this  institution  of  syssitia,  of  admission  to  such  a  society  would  bean £ffect- 

nimon  tables,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  La-  ual  bribe  to  many,  as  being  at  once  a  bencnt 

ajmoniana,  is  well  known.    It  was  practised  and  a  distinction.                      n-nun.rrfn.rtin 

i  its  iirst  origin  was  as-  »  Even  Xcnophon  calls  him  « Dionysius  the 

to   any  Greek    people,  but  to   the  tyrant."     (Hellenic.  II.  2,  §24.)     1 1  »  rema rk- 

tnans  of  the  south  of  Hal  v.    Bee  Aristotle,  able,  however,  and  confirms  Niebuhr  B  opinion 

!    ;      vil    i".    Aristotle  blames  the  that  the  Hellenics  contain  two  distinct  worics, 

r  altering  the  character  of  the  and  that  the  five  Last  books  wen;  written  many 

n  by  tnal                 individual  contrib-  years  later  than  the  two  first,  when  Xenopnons 

his  i.ort'ion,  instead  of  causing  the  whole  feelings  wrere  become  more  completely  aristo- 

Ibythepublic.    The ob-    cratical or antipopular,  that  inthe  totter  i w 

to  promote  a  SO-     Dionysius  is  not  called  t\  rant,  but  is  spoKen  01 

Bnd  brotherli  those  who  simply  as  "IM<raysnis,"oras;Hhenrat.iJionys 

cm;  and  especially  with  a  view  to  their  lus."    The  offensive  appellation  was  not  to  De 

beco  undent  In  each  other,  so  that  b  on  the  ailj  oi  Laoedasmoii  and  Ageei- 

inti  •  might  stand  more  firmly  l  ,   .  ., 

mother  to  the  death.        "  Mitford'a  in  supposing  that  the 

common  tab  lea  would  be  Island  at  Byracuse  was  not  the  citadel;  and  ar- 

to  such  of  the  sol  gning  that  Dionysius  was  not  a  tyrant,  becou  e 

on;  they  would  i  I   the  ''  nautic  multitude, 

.  ttained  at  hi  ,  and  would  !■■  and  not  on  the  heights  ol  bpipol®,  wrhioh  MM> 

•  upaliigh  and  exclusive  ford  i  to  have  been  the  citadel,  will  M 

lerabers,  as  belonging  to  shown  In  aenb  equenl  i 
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£d  !l!Ud  *$**$  "?  WhrV  ^  WaS'  hG  WaS  ful1  0f  SUSPicion  and  jealousy, 
and t  oppressed  his  sufcjecte  with  taxes  at  once  heavy  and  capriciously  levied,  no 

onl)  that  he  might  enrich  himself,  but  that  he  might  impoverish  and  weaken  them 
A .^vernment  earned  on  tints  manifestly  for  the  good  of  one  single  governor.* 
with  an  end  oi  such  unmixed  selfishness,  and  resting  mainly  upon  the  fear  not 
the  love,  of  its  people  ;  with  whatever  brilliant  qualities  it  might  happen  to  be 
gilded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  from  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  was  yet  called 
Dy  the  ir reeks  a  tyranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tyrants  to  encourage  trade  or  agriculture 
*„  a„a  .poiu-  that  their  own  wealth  might  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general 
wealth  of  their  people.  On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expedi- 
■  nts  were  no  other  than  blind  and  brute  exactions,  which  satisfied  their  immediate 
wants  ;  it  mattered  not  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment,  Aristotle  names 
Dionysius  government,80  as  exemplifying  the  tyrant's  policy  cf  impoverishing  his 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  time  so  heavy  31 
that  it  was  computed  that  In  the  course  of  five  years,  they  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied:  then  there  was  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin,32  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro- 
pnated  the  rery  offerings  to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  individual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite resources  The  sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
ot  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Ctesar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary 

win  the  ancient  world,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysius 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta  on  the  Etruscan  coast' 
was  considered  as  little  better  than  piracy,33  and  it  was  reported  that  his  settle- 
ment at  Lissus  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  mainly  intended  to  further  his  design 
o  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.34  We  read  of  his  colonies  Sp 
the  Adriatic ;  out  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses35  from  the  country  of  the  Veneti 
m  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  mimes  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily.  b         & 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  yet  sure  to  accom- 
BaaaDd  .mars-  plish  some  works  at  once  magnificent  and  useful :  and  thus  the  ex- 

C*  Syracuse.  ♦]]  11  f   n  i   •    ■•      .        ,  ■»■*•»«   vnv^  v^a. 

tended  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi- 
polae  to  its  summit,  in  addition  to  the  older  city  which  the  Athenians  had  bo- 

si  K* J^S  7'  1L       •      .     ,  is  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  tna 

exPZf/M1(?  1S'  h  r'm  *  huw    offldal  ™,,,!lti"»  of  Pr°perty  at  Syracuse,  L  at 

M  tunrwbv    rnu    ohctuv  arracav  ci<Jcvr,voXhai  av-      Rome,  took  place  BVOTV  five  vears' 

«.     Dm  can  only  mean,  1  suppoae,  one  of  "  llus,  and  the  following  instance  of  Dionvs- 

two  thmp:  either,  as  I  have  explained  it  In  the  Ins'  exactions,  an.  taken  from  the  second  SK- 

text,  that  Dionysius  imposed  aj               tax  of  ter  of  the  second  hook  of  the  (Economica  com- 

^entyper  cent,  ao  that  in  five  years  a  man  monly  ascribed   to  Aristotle      This  e  aX 

,,'17,.,t  !";  Si'".'  '  "I1  UT"  {"  th6  a'"OU"t     h<Wever>  is  defldy  *<>*  Aristotle's,  but,  as® 

of  his  whole  mcomeor  ese  that  a  man's  prop-    buhr  has  shown  feleine  ffistorische  Schriften 
erty  was  valued  much  below  lU  real  wortn ;  so    ,..  412),  must  have  been  a  later  TOk,VriXn 

hat   twenty  per  ee,,  .on   ti  ,f     {„  Asia  Mi  ,,,„,  ^      (,)]lcction  Jfj  J™« 

roperty.not  of  Ins  income  merely,  would  namdAtO^u^ntrntUuS^^^^^ 

ry  much  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  what  he  mended  to  the  imitation  of  the  satraplana  offi- 

reaUy  posaesaed.    It  might  be  thus  poasible  f  the  monarchies  of  AlexandeVs sVccea- 

that  a  man  mjgbt  have  paid  in  Ave  year.  And  whoever  reads  the  whole  of  the  col 

rt       1   n  t  !  ?        ?""  n"  V      nIS  !V  ll0'C  ^  1,1'<ti"M  wm  iin<1  tt0  rea*0°  to  ^uht  the  truth  of 

ertj  ,  but  that  he  should  literally  have  paid  a  the  stories  about  Dionysius,  as  being  unprcce- 

equal  to.his  whole  real  property              I  ,  dented  or  unworthy  ofhim                  ^P^ce 

me  an  absurdity.    Jo  notice  no  other  objections,  33  Diodorus,  XV.  14.    Strabo  calls  it  the  teni- 

;V;Vtr  ^n"U"        r       m°Sfy  "1,''"'y  7'","~  Ple  ?f  ,,m,.via»  or  Lucina5  and  adds,  that  Dio- 

?  ,    '   '  S-"    V1  ^",rU"\l  X'\  the  v?fee  ."<  »'"'  nysius  plundered  it  in  the  course  of  an  expedi- 

propertj  m  it  as  to  render  it  possible  in  five  tion  to  Corsica     V  2  $  8  p  22C 

convert  all  property  into  cash?    For  "Diodorus   XV   18 

the  rest,  the  period  offive  years  here  mentioned  »  Strabo,  V.  1   §4  p  212 
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sieged,  were  the  work  of  Dionysius.  These  were  built36  under  tho  terror  of  a 
Carthaginian  invasion ;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  for  a  far  greater  number,  were  constructed  at  once  for  defensive 
and  offensive  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in  the  island  of  Ortygia 
had  an  object  more  directly  selfish.  This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  since  the 
town  had  spread  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  Dionysius  fixed  his  residence,37  and  built  a  strong- 
wall  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  rest  of  Syracuse  ;  he  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldiers,  allowing  no  other 
Syracusan  to  live  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government,  the 
island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  praetor  and  his  officers,38  and  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Dionysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms  of  Car- 
thage :  and  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to         „    . 

,      0      '    ,  ,  o  m  m    t  H.    Foreign    affairs. 

the  world,  was  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Carthaginian  power,  wars  with  orthage 
and  opposing  a  barrier  to  their  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  very  diffi- 
culty of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wars,  shows  plainly  that  had  Syr- 
acuse been  under  a  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Selinus  and  of  Agiwentum.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  Had  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,39  and  even  of  Carthage  itself ;  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans are  represented  by  Hermocrates40  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Athens.  Yet  four  or  five  years  afterwards  we  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  defied  the  hostility 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  the  Syracusans  that  they  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 
In  his  first  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysius  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  Fir8t  ,rCBty  of  Dl0nys- 
which  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  ius  with  Cnrthasc- 
the  Sicanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  survivors41  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum ;  as  also  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  during  the 
war,  and  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now,  it 
was  stipulated,  return  to  their  own  countries  and  live  in  peace  ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  to  live  only  in  open  villages ;  their 
cities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.  In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Sikelian  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.  Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone  ; 
stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the  Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
in  cities  of  Sicily;  while  the  dominion  of  Cartilage,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore  had  been  confined  to  thro;-  settlements  at  the  western  corner  of  the  island, 
h  meed   almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by  means  of  the  Sikelian 

Diocl              v.  IS,  41,  42.  may                hat  it  was  at  no  time  the  residence 

r  Diodorus,  XIV.  7.    Those  who  understand  of  tin-  pooi              es,  such  as  composed  the 

■lie  j                      1       k  citadels,  thai  theyal-  seamen  ofthi  state,  but  was  appropriated  to  the 

ways  contained  the  temples  of  the  peculiar  gods  oldesl  and  wealthiesl  (ami! 

of  the  people,  and  therefore  were  always  tl  1  icero,  Verres,  V.  ■■'■     EI<  calls  the  island, 

oldest  part  o(                ■•in  understand  that  Epi-  "  Locus  quem  vel  pauci  possinl  defendere." 

could  not  ba                       rding  t*»  Greek  aj  80  Alcibiade    told  the  Spartans;  Thuoyd. 

ms.  the  citadel  of                    On  the  other  VI.  90,  and  added,  rotatra  niv  m              UpijU- 

han<                ngth  of  the  Island  of  Ortygia  well  amr,,  ,<                                      >rc. 

I  it-  tor  pi.                      irity,  :in<l  although  4U  Thuoyd.  VI.  84. 

ita  wall*  v              ied  by  both  harboi  M  Diodorus,  XIII.  114. 
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tribes,  whose  Independence  had  been  just  secured,  it  hemmed  in,  and  in  a  man- 
ner overhung,  the  scanty  territory  which  was  still  left  to  Syracuse. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  according 
to  the  chronology  of  Diodorus.     It  was  virtually  no  more  than  a 

He  proj^ros  to  break  it.  .     .         .  °t  ...  -       ,  .    .  ^ 

truce,  delaying  the  decision  ot  the  quarrel  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  till  one  of  them  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  resume  it. 
Dionysius  had  been  crippled  by  his  military  disasters,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
Buffering  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at  this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  Dionysius  began  to  undo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  Sikelian  tribes  independent;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them  :i2  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independence  of  Leontini ;  he  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  city,43  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in 
Syracuse.  He  also  destroyed  the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana,44  and 
sold  their  inhabitants  for  slaves.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Messana,  Rhe- 
gium,45  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy ;  with  Locri  in  particular  he  established  a 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  his 
own  wife.  He  was  busy  in  making  arms  and  artillery46  for  the  use  of  his  armies, 
and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals  to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becomingly.  And 
after  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
raging  in  Africa,47  he  determined  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysius  had  chosen  his  own  time ;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Carthagini- 
iie  wd.i.-niy  declares  ans»  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it 
T^ '.illdl7a!a''r8^ei,1to  was>  was  preceded  by  a  general  plundering  of  their  property,48 
and  a  massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forces 
of  the  several  Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  and  island  of  Motya,49  one  of  the  three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed 
in  Sicily50  before  her  conquest  of  Selinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  Lilybteum.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,61  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  point  of  situation,  it  was 
like  them  flourishing  and  populous :  and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  were  zealous  in  their  resistance  to  the  Greek  invader.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,5'2  and  seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts 
swept,  by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled,  they 
did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  way  into  their  city,  but  availed 
themselves  of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  every  inch  of  his 
progress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  their  movable  towers,  which  had  been 
built  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  roofs,  and  thus  endeavored  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
struggle  continued  ;  the  Greek  trumpets  regularly  sounding  a  retreat  when  night 
fell,  and  calling  off  their  combatants  ;  till  at  length  Dionysius  turned  this  practice 
to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phoenici- 
ans supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  he  sent  in  a  party 
of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  established 
themselves  in  a  commanding  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  dykes 
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which  they  had  thrown  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Motya,  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquerors ; 
a  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  saved  their  lives  by  running  to  the  temples  of  those 
gods  whom  the  Greeks  honored  in  common  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these 
were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to 
the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  had  employed  a  portion  of 
his  armv  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  remaining  colonies  or  allies 

J  _.     °   .  ..  ,,        .  Y  1    •     1      i         Dionysius    attackg    -he 

of  Carthage,  lhe  Sicanian  tribes,"  who  were  the  principal  inhab-  Sicilian  aiuea  of  car- 
itants  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted  without  oppo- 
sition. But  five  places  held  out  resolutely  :  Soloeis  and  Panormus,  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements;  Egesta,  whose  quarrel  with  Selinus 
first  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians ;  Entella, 
and  Halicyse.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dionysius  ravaged  their  lands,  destroyed  their 
fruit-trees,  and  attacked  their  towns  ;  they  remained  unmoved  in  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistible 
that  the  people  of  Halicyae  then  at  last  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  four  still 
held  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  again  ventured  to  besiege  Egesta,  the  inhabitants 
sallied  by  night  and  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysius'  glory.  The  Carthaginians,54  provoked  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  by  his  having  taken  advantage  of  their  Great  Carthaginian  ex- 
distressed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks  Pediti0Q  t0  SicUy- 
were  pursuing  all  of  their  name  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
An  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards  ;  but  the  Gauls,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Punic  wars,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  or  become 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south ;  so  that  there  were  none  of  them  in 
the  armament  now  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Carthaginian  force  was  estimated  by  Timseus  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  expe- 
dition landed  at  Panormus,  and  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  Motya  was 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  Dionysius  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  Syracuse  ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  almost  instantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  from  Motya'  and  Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

Imilcon  advanced55  along  the  northern  coast  towards  Messina,  being  anxious  to 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  The  Carthaginian  b«- 
might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  8iege  syrucuse- 
of  Italy,  or  from  Greece  itself.     He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  a 
pea  fight  off  Catana,  and- then,  being  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land  ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbor, 
while  with  his  ar.ny  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore:  the  head- 
land of  PlemyrhxiD,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  suburb  ot 
polls,  just  without  the  walls  of  Acradina,  and  under  the  cliffs  of  Epipoke. 
Tie    position  of  Epipolae  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  so 
and  which  they  afterwards  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured 
the  enemy  by  the   walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced,  ai  it  were,  to  one  Kttle  spark, 
which  the  G  tin  seemed  like!)  to  extinguish ;  but  on  its  pres-  ,„.„„!  *•*  »r *» 

ervation  depended  the  existence  of  Rome  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  ,,r"k  *—****> 
Had  Cartha  one  the  wvereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  unde- 
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cayed  vigor,  must  have  immediately  come  into  contact  with  the  nations  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  Samnite  wars  of  Rome  might  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  both  the 
contending  nations,  when  their  exhausted  strength  had  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  powerful  neighbor.  But  this  -was  not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with 
lution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which  designed  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  against 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripened  strength 
of  Koine. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  Blockaded  by  sea  and  land, 
,  l0  with  a  people  impatient  of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  merce- 
naries, who,  the  moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  wralls  or  to  his  political  adversaries 
within;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  by 
sea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered,56  "A  king's  robe  is  a  noble  winding-sheet." 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysius  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  or 
die  a  kino-. 

But  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.  The  spots 
m  where  the  small  Sicilian  rivers  make  their  way  into  the  sea  are, 

The   Carthn^inmn     nr-      .        .  .  -11         "UU  1       •       £  1 

ma.ii.-Mi  enroled  by  an  during  the  summer,  notoriously  unhealthy  :  a  malaria  lever  is  al- 
most  the  certain  consequence  of  passing  a  single  night  in  any  vil- 
lage so  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  marshy  plain 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
there  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  Syracuse 
seventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence.57  But  now  the 
season  was  unusually  hot,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,58  the 
disorder  which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  malignant 
pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form  of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  were 
commonly  carried  oft*  in  five  or  six  days  ;  and  the  disease  was  either  really  so  con- 
tagious, or  was  imagined  to  be  so,  that  no  one  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
them  the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
Dionysius destroy 8  their  nysius59  now  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
He  carried  their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 
that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first  effected  their  landing.  Here  he  found  their  ships  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan 
fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  before 
they  could  be  manned  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak- 
ing them  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or  surrounded  them  and  carried  them  by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  tiie  beach  to  those  which  lay  afloat  moored  close  to 
the  shore.  These  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and 
consequently,  even  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up  and  their  standing 
rigging.  As  the  flames  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle 
afforded  to  the  Syracusans  on  their  walls  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  of 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left  them  to  their  fate  ;  their  cables  were 
burnt,  and  the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  harbor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
one  another;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling 
masts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard  amidst  volumes 
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of  smoke  and  sheets  of  fire,  reminded  the  Syracusans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
giants  by  the  thunder  of  Jove,  when  they  had  assayed  in  their  pride  to  storm 
Olympus.60 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heaven  to  finish 
the  work,  the  very  old  men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  bear  to  look  Rejoicings  of  the  syr- 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  longer,  but  getting  into  the  large  punts  ncusaus- 
or  barges,61  which  were  ordinarily  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har- 
bor, they  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
fire  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  walls  were  crowded  with  fresh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses,  and  hastened  to  enjoy  with 
their  own  eyes  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the  day  was  over, 
the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while  Dionysius  en- 
camped on  the  ground  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
side,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  Imilcon  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
He  offered  all  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hun-  Re,rent  0f  the  cartha- 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  &iuians- 
of  his  armament.  "  This,"  said  Dionysius,  "  cannot  be  granted  ;  but  I  will  con- 
sent that  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  night  to  Afr'ca," 
stipulating  nothing  for  their  subjects  and  allies.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  head  were 
thus  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Carthaginians  had  escaped,  the  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
they  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikelians  and  Africans  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  good  their 
retreat  to  their  own  country  ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance,  that  Dionysius  readily  listened  to  their  proposals  of 
ring  into  his  service.  They  became  a  part  of  his  mercenary  army  ;  and  while 
they  helped  to  secure  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad  :  and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
-  wards  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
over  from  Sicily  to  Greece,62  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Laconia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily 

red.     His  subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  no  Stute of  (!ie  canimBin- 

tmportance,  for  amidst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  i,m  p°wer in  s":ily" 

gagements,  the  relations  of  the  two  states  were  never  materially  altered  ;  the 

thaginians  remained  masters  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 

srn  part  continued  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 

Aft'-r  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament,  Dionysius  felt  himself  able  to 
t  conquest  ajramst  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     One  of 

LJ  ii-  n     ■»  r  DlOOVilui     DTtMrM     to 

M.;is  to  people  the  important  city  of  Messana.  gt«i    u.<.    iuiim 
The  remains  of  the  old  citizens,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
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Carthaginians,  returned  to  their  home  after  Imilcon's  defeat ;  but  their  numbers 
were  so  thinned,  that  Dionysius  added  to  them  a  largo  body  of  new  citizens  from 
Locri  on  the  [talian  roast,  his  old  and  firm  ally,  and  from  a  Locrian  colony,03  Me- 
dama,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  been  lately  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians  With  these  there  were  at  first  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece, 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians;  but  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  La- 
cedsemon,  they  were  removed  from  Messana,  and  founded  for  themselves  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris.*4 

The  principal  object  of  Dionysius'  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
was  Rhegium.  The  Rhegians  had  favored  his  political  adversa- 
nd  conqsMt  of  ries.  and  had  personally  affronted  him  by  refusing  to  allow  him 
the  rii»ht  ot  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.  13 ut  his  ambition 
led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea;  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucanians,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
hoping  that  they  might  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  by  their  constant  plundering 
warfare,  and  that  he  might  then  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  defeat  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Helleporus,65  and  his 
conquest  of  Rhegium,58  Caulon,61  and  Hipponium,68  are  the  principal  events  of 
this  contest.  He  enlarged  Syracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  great 
part,  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities  ;  and  his  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those  further  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissus,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Picenum,  his  alliance  with  the  Illy  nans,  and  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing  a  far  greater  dominion  than 
piony.m.s.n.i.rh.m^is  any  prince  or  state  in  old  Greece,  Dionysius  yet  felt  that  Greece 
£?wSnSrnpf^5  was,  as  it  were,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
tngedyatAtiuM.  no  glory  would  be  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  received  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olympia,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;69  he  sent  over  also  rhapsodists  most 
eminent  for  the  powers  of  their  voice  and  the  charm  of  their  recitation  to  rehearse 
his  poems  ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens. 
Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
kings  could  be  his  competitors ;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes,70 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  Avhom 
his  fortune  had  unexpectedly  raised  to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  pub- 
lic feeling  at  Olympia  was  so  strong  against  Dionysius  as  a  tyrant/1  that  the  tents 
of  his  theori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  But 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  Avere  by  no 
means  regarded  as  contemptible  ;  he  gained  on  different  occasions  the  second  and 
third  prizes,  and  at  last  his  tragedy,  entitled  "Hector  Ransomed,"12  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with  the  powers  of  earning  it, 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  believe  that  they  should  find  in  Dionys- 

83  Diodorus.  XIV.  r-.     The  prfesfent  reading  r,r'  Diodorus,  XIV.  3. 

In  the  text  of  Diodorus  is  iAciiuvalovs,  tor  which  ,i7  Diodorus,  XIV.  106. 

Cluverius    has    conjectured     Medpqfovr      Mc()n-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  107. 

pmUms  would  be  still  nearer  the  present  reading,  ''J  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 

and  Vki&ana  Is  the  name  of  the  city  in  Strabo,  70  In  an  earlier age,  however,  an  anccstorof the 

VI.  1,  $  .'),  j>.  258,  and,  it  is  said,  on  one  ot*  its  great  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king  of  the 

•  /in-.    Me  lam  i,  or  hfesrna,  is  described  as  a  same  name,  who  reigned  during  the  Persian  in- 

Locrian  colony  by  Strabo,  v                age  above  vasion,  was  anxious  to  be  admitted  as  acompet- 

-I,  and  by  Scymnus  Chins,  V.  807.  itor  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  even  in 

64  Diodorus,  XIV.  7s.  the  foot  raee,  and  lie  ran  accordingly  in  the  sta- 

156  Polybins  calls  the  river  "  Klleporus,"  I.  0.  dium.     See  Herodotus,  V.  22. 

Diodorus  calls  it  "  Helorus,"  XIV.  104.     I  sus-  71  Diodorus,  XIV.  100. 

that  the  true  reading  in  I'olybius  would  be  n  Diodorus,  XV.  74. 
'•  Ilelleporud." 
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ius  a  man  who  could  sympathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his  political  HLj  irAftreourJ  with 
greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  l80'-rates lind  Plilt0- 
Plato  visited  Syracuse,73  and  Isocrates,74  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys- 
ius  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the  philosopher  and  the  tyrant  might  correspond 
with  each  other  without  offence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which  show  the  foil} 
of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind  can  triumph  over  the  differences  of  rank 
and  power.  No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,75  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  most."  This  advice  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  ought 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous ;  the  story  ran,  that  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
with  something-  that  Plato  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  had  him  sold  as  a  slave,  but  that  the  philosophers  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and  then  urged  him 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Philoxenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
had  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may 
deserve  but  little  credit  for  the  particular  facts ;  yet  the  intercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and  power- 
on  the  other,  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  send  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  to  sell  a  philosopher  in  the  slave-market,  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful. We  may  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the 
state  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Dionysius.  "  He  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said,76  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freed  men,  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  his  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw- bridge ;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  but  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
no  dagger  could  reach  him ;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  their 
apartments  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  contain  some  lurking  assassin ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  allow  himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
daughters';  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor;  but  taught 
them  how  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  hot  walnut-shells."  Much  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  but  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that  to  kill  them  was  held  to  be 
no  murder ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Dionysius,  if  his  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  courage  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings:  the  descendant  of  a  hero  race,  rul- 
ing over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme-  rccuii„r  cimrM,t,r  „( 

ial,  was  do  subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people,  or  with  a»«ai«nt  tyrannic. 
the   philosophers.      But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
I  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  pre- 
vailing passion  of  liis  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  bis 

own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 

fold   of  civilized   Society*,  and    whom    it    was   every   one's   right  and   duly  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.      Such  monsters  of  selfishness 

Christi*  en.     If  the  claim  i"  reign  by  "  the  grace  of  God" 

n  Diodoras,  XV.  7.  though  the  foci  of  his  having  onded 

.  ith  them  maj  be  true  not*  ithitanding. 

!  i'liiliji  of       '"  Diodoro  ,  XV.  v.     ^n  rtvm^if  roll  nfdv- 
Ion,  and  publi»hod  at  the  end  of  hi  I  ibftiXttv, 

nuine,  m  be  doubted;  al-  i     culan.  l»i  putat.  V.  80. 
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has 'given  an  undue  sanction  to  absolute  power,  yet  it  lias  diffused  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece,  never  knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modern 
reigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  God  ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  tin1  mere  Instruments  of  his  own  gratification;  fortune,  or  his  own 
superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  be  folly  t<>  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want  of  regard 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  the  utter  sarrifiee  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  objects  purely  personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  his  fellow-tyrants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted  ; 
neither  genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and  able  as  Dionys- 
ius  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  he  left  behind  him  no  beneficial 
institutions  ;  he  degraded  rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  he  has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
his  own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CARTHAGE— BARBARIANS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE— EAST  OF  EUROPE— GREECE- 
MACEDONIA— ILLYEI  A. 


••  I  leterum — qui  mortales  initio  coluerint,  indigence  an  advecti,  parum  compcrtum." — Tacitus 
Auricula,  XI. 


The  enlarged  researches  of  our  own  times,  while  they  make  us  more  sensible 
Diffi,„itie.  of  ancient  of  the  actual  extent  of  our  ignorance,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  diminished.  But  lie  who  attempts 
to  write  history  in  the  interval  between  this  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  fuller  light  which  may  hereafter  remove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  gained  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  by  merely  reading  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  which  they  have  communicated. 

But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  really  was,  and  did ;  we  wish 
\>>  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  their  language,  their  institutions, 
their  arts,  their  morals ;  to  understand  what  they  were  in  themselves,  and  how 
they  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  in  their  own  times,  or  in 
after  ages.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that 
they  had  no  painful  consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the  Greek  and 
] toman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  from  them  some  fuller  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gained  from  the  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  Carthage  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  this 
c*rth*ge.  history.     It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  that 
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sketch  of  her  dominion  and  foreign  relations,  which  has  been  begun  in  some 
measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the 

*  ...  ,   .  »  Extent  of  the   Cartha- 

greater  Syrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  country  reaching  from  ^ian  dominion  in  Af- 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees,  west;  and  a  length  of 
coast  which  Polybius1  reckoned  at  above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
the  compactness  and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  long 
line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, that  they  possessed2  a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians, 
had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  But  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  Hermsean  headland,  or  Cape 
Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found  ;3  am1  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted 
their  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  country  with  their  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their  tsgioixig,  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle- 
ments were  continually  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens  ;4  settlements 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  politically  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
case  in  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  #££<ojxoj,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  "men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  a  city,"  came 
to  signify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Distinct  from  these  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  the  sister 
cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immediately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phceni-  Ph(Bmcian  Monies  in 
cians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  Afriea- 
outgrown  theirs.  Amongst  these  Phoenician  colonies  were  Utica,5  more  famous 
in  Roman  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Adrumetum,6  the  twTo  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Leptis,  situated,  the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast  between  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermsean 
headland ;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage, 
and  some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states,7  who 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  to  Carthage. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
later  in  subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  at  first  paid8  a  tribute  to  the 
native  Africans  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  as  an  acknowl-  condition  of  the  AWcau 

ment  that  the  country  was  not  their  own.     But  in  process  of  ■»»*«*•<* cluing.. 
time  they  became  what  the  European^  have  been  in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer 
dependent  settlers,  bat  sovereigns  ;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  the 
'  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  on 

bias,  UL  of  Basel  ;  and  the  disputes  between  the  citizens 

1  *'              rrai  woXtoftara  j Ipvtpta  fvr?}  \i[ii>r)  of  Basel  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lieohstal.  and 

&*d  -               t  rrji  Trip'  '  Kantoiftai  fj(xpi  '  iu>a-  the  other  country  towns,  seemed,  to  those  Bunil- 

v  GTt)\uK                     -i  tori  jLapxtilovlmv.  iar  with  ancient                            ivalofthepo 

Scylax.  Peripl                     Ed.  Hudson.  litical  relation    of  Laoedeemon  and  Cartha 

1  Polybi                     Diodorns,  XX.  J  i  tin,  Will.  i. 

illust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  28.  80. 

*   \'    totle,  Politics,  VI.  :,.     Within  the  last  '  in  the  second  treat}   between   Some  and 

f  the  relation  of  the  Carthage,  the  contracting  parties  on  the  <»uo 

unci'  at  icpfotcoi  t<»  their  rr^it,  and  of  the  irritu-  side  are,  "  the  people  of  <              ,  the  people  of 

I  by  it,  h  exhibited  to  thi     Tyre,  and  the  l ploofl  wthmrcm 

f  Europe  on  more  than  <                on  In  Polymus,  III.  84. 

itzerland.    Lieohstal  was  one  of  the  tvf<o(«/4({  'Justin,  XV11I.  5. 
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their  own  soil.  They  understood  and  practised  agriculture,  but  we  know  not 
how  far  they  were  allowed  to  retain  the  property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthaginians  had  ejected  them,  and  employed  them  as  tenants  and  cul- 
tivators o(  the  soil  of  which  they  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province;  they9  were  ruled  despoti- 
cally by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes, 
and  to  a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
ernore.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  mule  them  enter  readily  and  zealously  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  dominion  over  her  African 
subjects,  and  Rome  surrounded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies, 

Difference*  between  the  ,J  in  ■  ••  •  1    i         1  •    ,  r      •   • 

a  of  carthnge  and  oradually  communicating  more  widely  the  riinits  ot  citizen- 

ai' t  Ki >ni<-  with  reflUQCt  ^ 

tiandai-  ship,  so  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 
and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wars.  But  this  difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  people  akin 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew  ;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  they  belonged,  are  among  the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  which  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  nations, 
appear  in  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, as  formerly,  to  cast  them  aside  as  mere  fables.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust10  copied  from  Carthaginian  books, 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  its 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  through  Europe  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
army  of  Hercules.  They  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  Gcetulians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Medians  and  Persians11 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  can  be  traced  between  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that 
of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians  ;  and  whether  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agricultural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
family,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  points  in  which  we  are  stand- 
ing half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos- 
terity. But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthage, 
they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  were  originally 
sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted 
together  into  one  state  ;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and 
suspicious  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than  in  that  of  fellow-citizens, 
or  even  of  allies. 

•  Polvbins,  I.  72.  that  is,  in  what  is  now  Hungary,  were  Baid  by 

■  Bell.  Jugurthin.  20.    Uti  ex  librio  Patricia,    some,  ho  tells  us,  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the 

qui  regis  Hiempsalia  dicebantur,  Lnterpretatum     Medes. at  which  he  naturally  wonders.    It  is  so 

difficult,  in  these  stories,  to  distinguish  what  is 
The  Sifrynna?,  a  people  whom    Herodotus     mere  confusion  or  invention  from  what  contains 


083,    a  J>r:oji](: 
V.  9,  as  living  bey 


,  V.  9,  as  living  beyond  the  Danube,     a  germ  of  truth,  under  more  or  less  of  disguise. 
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The  dominion  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  resembled  in  many  other  respects 
that  of  the  British  in  India,  had  produced  also,  as  in  our  Indian        . 

*      .       .  «  .,  Colonies    of   the  Afro- 

empire,  a  numerous  half-caste  population,  sprung  from  intermar-  JJ1^^  or  Pe°Ple 

riages  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  This 
mixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of  Liby  or  Afro-Phoenicians  ;12  but  whether 
they  were  regarded  by  Carthage  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad  ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain,13  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthage 
itself  were  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  these  Afro-Phcenician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale ;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Afro-Phoenicians14  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  i  Samian  ship15  bound  for 
Egypt  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  with  the  "wind  blowing 

°  i       f  l  mi  i  •  •      i        i.  ,-,  ,        c    Iberia,  or  Spain :  Phce- 

stronglv  from  the  east.     The  ship  was  carried  altogether  out  ot  mcian  colony  of  Gadir, 

"  *  ■  ^  or  Gades. 

her  course,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  at  last 
she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  first  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
ern coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  their  best 
friend ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar- 
shish, says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh16  and  undisturbed  ;  the  gold  of  its 
neighboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its  possessors ;  they 
bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers  in  return  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilized living,  which  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude :  its  mines, 
then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since  exhausted  ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a  for- 
saken wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  the  coast  of  Spain,17 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthaginian  trading 
Bettlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  great  celebrity.  Gadir,  or 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyre,18  had  been  long 
since  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Tynan  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable ;  the  neighboring  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  which 
Iras  commonly  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.19 
But  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  period,  till  they  came  north  of  the  Iberus,  to  the  coun- 
try which  wot  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,*  an  offshoot  from  the  Phocscan  colony  of  Massalia.  If  Sa- 
guntum  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists 
From  Zacynthus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Greek  navigators 

Tli  aish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original  inhabitants,  the  various  tribes 

of  the  Iberian  race,  wen  it  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    Sicil- 

Polybiu*,  HI.  "  Scylax,  Periplui,  p.  L. 

■  KcymniiH  Chius,  V.  195,  ..III.  prope  ft] 

H  Hanno,  Periplai, p.  1.    i:\.\l\i\  ■  Pollux,  VI.48.    Eupoli,  [noted  by Stepta- 

w  Herodotus,  IV.  mm  Byzant.  In  rdittpa. 

m  'A*/fa7»t>.  "Scylax,  Periplu  .  p.  L 
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m  antiquarians11  derived  the  oldest  part  of  the  population  of  their 
island,  the  Sicanians,  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
Iberians  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies: 
their  nam."  occurs  amongst  the  various  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  of 
Hamilc  it"  when  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians23  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they  purposed  to  employ 
in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian  enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  them 
to  iullil  their  more  remote  designs  ;  and  we  have  seen  Iberians  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  [milcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Another  circumstance  removed 
them  even  more  than  their  remarkable  courage  from  the  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them;  and  some  of  their  tribes21  possessed 
written  records  of  their  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  numerous 
poems,  and  large  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a  metrical  form,  amount- 
ing, it  was  said,  to  about  six  thousand  lines.  We  ourselves  have,  in  some  degree, 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  that  colonies  of  their  race  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But 
their  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man- 
kind they  were  connected  ;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  language,  yet  its  rcla-' 
tion  to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  deci- 
phering of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  for 
our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,25  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
.  was  occupied   by  the  Ligurians,  a  people    distinguished  by  the 

Greeks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation  in  their  race  and 
language.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  thus  Ligurians26  are  named  together  with  Iberians  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  years  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  only 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  Etruria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,-7  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged  the  Sicanians  from 
their  land  on  tin;  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  that  these,  flying  before  their  con- 
querors,  went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.     We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  river  is 

21  Thucydides.  VI.  2,  following  Antiochns.  country  there  are  three  distinct  dialects,  and 

22  Herodotus,  VII.  165.  Unit  with  regard  to  one  of  these  nothing  satis- 

23  Thucydides,  VI.  90.  factory  had  been  published  when  Von  Hura- 
34  Btrabo,  III.  p.  L89.     Here  again  Niebuhr'a  boldtwrote,  while  the  lexicon  or  vocabulary  oi 

.   the  common  reading,    another  was  far  from  perfect.    Inoticcthis.be- 

vdfjnvs  (tifxfrpovi  l\aKi9%l\L*v  irujv,  which,  as  he  cause  words  may  exist  in  these  dialects  which 

observes,  would  not  he  Greek,  into  vd/iovs  Ifaiu-  may  go  far  to  establish  the  resemblance  of  the 

ex^iuv  hibv.  Basque  language  to  others,  or  to  prove  its  di- 

When  this  page  was  written,  I  had  not  -ecu  versity;  and  may  explain  those  names  in  the 

the  excellent  work  of  the  lamented  William  Von  ancient  geography  of  Spain  which  have  not  been 

Humboldt,  "  on  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  hitherto  Interpreted.  The  Iberians,  in  lium- 
Spain,"  although  I  was  aware  generally  of  its  boidt's  judgment,  were  a  people  quite  distinct 
cnaracter,  and  of  the  conclusion  which  it  endeav-  from  the  Kelts;  but  they  may  have  had  the 
ored  to  establish.  He  considers  it  to  be  cer-  same  degree  of  connection  with  them  which  sub- 
tain  that  the  present  Basque  language  is  sub-  sisted  between  all  the  nations  of  the  great  Indo- 
stantially  the  same  with  the  ancient  Iberian:  Germanio  family.  He  does  not  believe  in  tho 
the  names  of  places  In  the  ancient  geography  Iberian  extraction  of  any  part  of  the  inhabitants 


of  Spain  being,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  t\g- 
niflcantin  Basque,  but  exhibiting  in  their  sound, 


of  the  British  Islands. 

25  Scylax,  p.  2.     Herodotus  speaks  of  "  tho 


and  in  their  omission  of  some,  letter-,  and  their     Ligurians  who  live  above  Massaha."     V   9. 
Combination!  of  others,  the  peculiarities  of  the       w  Herodot.  VII.  165. 
■dating  language.  It  appears  thatin  the  Basque       "  Thucydides,  VI.  2. 
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meant,  nor  what  limits  Thucydides  assigned  to  Iberia ;  but  a  migration  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  becomes  probable,  in  proportion  as  we  place 
the  Sicanians  further  to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  the 
Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  Ligurians  advanced  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west,  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes  ;  till  at  last,  when 
the  force  of  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  recovered  their  former  coun- 
try, wholly  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Iberians, 
and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garonne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to  this  day,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Basque  language  in  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  The  Kelu  or  Gaula: 
country,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  £&££££ "  y<* 
dominions  in  northern  Italy.     It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  like  rivers,  are  continually  changing  their  boundaries,  and  take 
their  own  course  almost  at  pleasure.     But  as  the  Kelts  had  most  certainly  nei- 
ther crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  civilized  world  ;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity 
of  enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek  traders  acquired  any  direct 
knowledge  of  them.     Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
Phoenicians28  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to 
the  tin  mines  of  Britain.    And  this  explains  the  strange  description  of  their  position 
given  by  Herodotus,29  "  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the 
people  of  Europe."     This  is  clearly  the  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Kynesians30  must  have  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Gui- 
enne :  beyond  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  land,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelts  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne,, 
and  were,  very  probably,  intermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on  the  coasts  of 
Gascony  and  Navarre.     The  Greeks,  when  they  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  that  while  they  heard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  almost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek  observation, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting  torrent  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.     The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Ligurian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilized  world.     Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
rlerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  level  ridge31  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex- 
!   no  suspicion  ;  and  none  could  imagine  that  there  were  lurking  close  below 
1 1  surface  the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

with  mat  distinctness  the  and ohoracter  in  different parte of  his  philosoph- 

{I  at  whl                       became  familiarly  I <  -; » 1  works. 

Herodotus  only  knew  '"  II-  '■'-'•■,  IV.  49. 

Phoenician  m              :  Thu-  "  There  is  no  mention  of  these  <           ins,so 

erne  them  at  all :  Xenophon  far  ai  1  remember,  in  any  ancient  «  ritor,  e 

onlj                            '  timing  part  of  the  aux-  In  the  two               of  Herodotus  quoted  above. 

i  the  aid  of  I. a  Niebuhr  places  them  to  the  north,  rather  than 

no  mention  of  them,  to  the  west,  of  the  Kelts  (Kleine  liistor.  Schrif- 

heir  incu  V  n,  j>.  142) ;  but  I  'I"  not  see  \\  by  thi 

luthern  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  nary.    The  aocounl  in  t  h               ms  sufficiently 

uTi'l   into  the  oountrii  rplain  the  description  in  Ilerodol 

end  "  ler,  bad   made  them       M  vioina  V*<  "';/"•    Si i  the  • 

nerol  Interest  and                 ;  and  t i . . 1 1  no  "in-  would  ev<  t  ha.            I  th<   (op  01 

poll                 r  habits  \              ■  "jugum." 


: 
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Fiom  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  on  which  the  first  faint  dawn  of  histor- 
ical liii'lit  had  as  vet  scarcely  broken,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 

Supremacy  of       ....   °,  111  1  v  c    r-\  -I'l-iii 

lh.-.hUn...:,.  oiynihun  emli/ed  world,  to  those  republics  ot  Greece  which  had  already 

cuuieikritcy.  l  l         l       •         l    •      l  '  c         t  11  1 

reached  their  highest  point  ot  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 
now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  is  almost  ripe 
and  ready  to  be  shed  or  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the 
rare  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Polybius,32  the  invasion  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  same  year  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  Prob- 
ably it  should  be  placed  a  few  years  later  ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  falls  within  the 
period  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
by  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Thebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conquerors ;  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  change  wisely  ;33  a  conqueror  who  is  the 
slave  of  existing  institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea  of  turning  their  triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity  ;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  unnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  object  of 
God's  providence,  except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  others; 
so  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment.  But  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self-government,  which  the  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy.34  Among  the  Chalcidian  and  Bottiaean  towns  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  and  its  neighborhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  greater  power,  we  now  witness  the  growth  of  an  inde- 
pendent political  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athens, 
but  Olynthus.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de- 
veloping itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
so  soon  to  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of 
the  power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remained  the  well-spring  of  its  intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 

which,  though  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have 

Rajtem     coiut    of   the  •  1  11         1         1         •  tt        •    '*.     J  J      •     J         1         1 

Adriatic  Moiowana  remained  perpetually  barbarian.  Unvisited,  and  indeed  almost 
inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania, which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  devoid  of 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  From  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  (-  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 

Thesprotians,  Chaooians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes35  of 
the  great  lllvrian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Hen'ctians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  In  remote  times, 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assume  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 

w  I.  G.  ians,  pp.  6,  7.     And  so  also  does  Livy,  X.  2. 

33  ' llavx<i£ovoT}    ph    ?r(5>£(    tu    hdwm    v6miia  But  Herodotus,  as  I  have  said,  reckons  even 

apiara'  -rom  7toAA«  6i  avayKafyitivois  lhat  noXXfjs  the  Venetians  as  Illyrians,  I.  l'JG,  and  Strabo 

*at  rri<i  (iriTLXi>n<rtus  W.    Thucyd.  I.  71.  calls  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic^ 

84  Xenophon,  Hellenic*,  V                .  etscqq.  lllyrieum,  as  fhr  as  the  very  head  of  the  gulf. 

36  Bcvlax  distinguishes  the  Venetians,  ai  «rell  Vll.  pp.  313,  314. 
an  the  lstri&ni  and  LibundAns,  from  the  Illyr- 
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kindred  nations,  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  and  Chaonians,  all  of  them,  it  is 
probable,  Pelasgian  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  of  Dodona, 
once  no  less  famous  than  Delphi  became  afterwards,  belonged  to  the  Thespro- 
tians ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  Molossians ;  and 
even  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  Molossian  kings  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  Alcon,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Agariste,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  and  still  later,  Admetus,  the  protector  of  Themisto- 
cles  in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyrians  were  already  notorious  for  their  piracies,  and  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some  of  their  tribes  were  governed  by  queens.36  Their  . 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  possibly  gain  some  clue  to  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  race  and  language  of  the  Illyrians,  points  which  at  present  are 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

We  are  within  five-and-twenty  years  of  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  his 
own  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  Amvntas'the  father  of 
so  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Amyntas,  was  at  this  time  king, 
and  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
Olynthians,37  and  Amyntas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Lacedcemon 
to  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  putting  down  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
Macedonians23  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in  universal  use 
amonrr  them.  But  their  kings  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heracli- 
dse  from  Argos,  claiming  descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths ;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  considerable  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country,39  and  had  collected  large  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
of  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Greece  was  to  come  from  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
be  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
cedaemon,  hud  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliary. 

Further  to  the  cast,  the  great  Persian   monarchy  still  existed  unimpaired  in 

the   extent    of  its    visible  dominion,   although    ready  at  the   first  stBte  of  tho  pMlhi 

touch  to  fall  to  p  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  "rch>-- 

knowledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  /Eg;ean  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 

Erythra  outhwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 

aerally,  the  gn  al  king.    In  Africa,  however, it  was  otherwise:  Egypt 

riplus,  saying,  that  he  himself  was  of  Greek  origin,  al- 

Thia  is  on  the  assumption  i  bat  the  Libur-  luding  to  his  supposed  descent  from  Temenus 

her  Illyri                             ,ofa  the  Heraclid.    This  would  have  been  needless, 

kindred  stock.  had  his  birth  as  a  Macedonian  mads   him  s 

"  Xenophon,  Flellenica,  V.  2,  .'•  18,  8,  Gret  I ..     igain,  Thucydides  dii  tinguishes  ilio 

"Alexander,                                  irnen  he  Macedonians  from  th<  Greel      •'                tied 

r  with  some  secret  information  to  the  on   their  coast,  and   even  expressly  Includes 

mp.  befon                      of  Plata*,  Is  them  among  I  the  barbarian  ,  IV.  i.:i,  L20. 

■•init.-  ■  Thuoyaudes,  II.  100. 
•  by 
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had  been  for  some  years  in  revolt,  was  again  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  kings  to  reconquer  it. 
And  this  example,  together  with  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the  Persians  by 
Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of   ! 

k  cities  encircling  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezus  on  the 
Kuxine  to  ('nidus  by  tin*  Triopian  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  dissolve  the 
Persian  power.  The  great  king's  hold  on  Caria  and  Cilicia  was  loosened,  and 
when  [socrates  wrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,40  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  broke 
through  the  thin  screen  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them  from 
sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  ts.ke  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  terror  of  their  name ;  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and 
if  useful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  points  of  human  character  in  which  other  races  might  be  deficient ; 
they  could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 
political  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  their  appointed  work  of 
havoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na- 
tions of  greater  creative  and  constructive  power  ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  modern  civilization. 


Conclusion. 


CHAPTER  XXIII, 

MISCELLANEOUS— PHYSICAL  HISTORY. 


"  Postrema  vero  partitio  historian  civilis  ca  sit,  ut  dividatur  in  mcram  aut  rnixtam.  Mixturaa 
celebrcs  duae :  altera  ex  scientia  civili ;  altera  praecipue  ex  naturali." — Bacon,  De  Augmentis 
Scientiar.  II.  10. 


A  great  work  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between  the  revolutions  of 
nature  and  those  of  mankind  :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  other  ; 
t!™u  «*  pby«eai  w£  how  man  is  affected  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
by  the  labors  of  man  ;  how  diseases  are  generated  ;  how  different 
states  of  BOcietj  are  exposed  to  different  disorders,  and  require  different  sorts  of 
diet ;  how,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
ins  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come,  ;  how,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  his- 
tory; and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
few  scattered  notices  ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.     Still,  these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they 

40  lac-crates,  Panegyric.  §  188,  p.  74. 
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are,  must  not  be  neglected ;  and  as  we  gain  a  wider  experience,  even  these  may- 
hereafter  be  found  instructive. 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  ancient  Rome  is,  wheth- 
er the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.    Now  here  it  is  impos- 
sible  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  01  America  was  anciently  colder  in 

..,  i       •         i  •   i_     t»  Ij.1  winter  than  it  is  now. 

at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Kome  ;  but  the 
severity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Allowing  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had  its 
effect  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modern  times  :  this  would  increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  consequently 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language1  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the 
olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe  cold,  was  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine :  Fenestella2  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that 
Theophrastus3  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent4  with  great  heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
Coblentz  and  Bonn  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  valley  far  better 
than  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 

1  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  know  what  weight  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
it) to  bo  given  to  the  language  of  the  poets,  nor  actions.  Gibbon,  also,  after  stating  the  argu- 
how  far  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  ments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  comes  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  peculiar  local  cir-  the  same  conclusion.  Miscellaneous  Works. 
Pliny's  statement,  Epistol.  II.  17,  Vol.  III.  p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the  Abbe 
that  the  hay-tree  would  rarely  live  through  the  de  Louguerue,  as  saying  that  the  Tiber  was 
winter  without  shelter,  either  at  Kome,  or  at  frozen  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1709. 
hii  own  villa  at  Laurcntum,  if  taken  absolutely,  ■  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
would  prove  too  much;  foralthough  the  bay  is  3  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 

hardy  than  some  other  evergreens,  yet  how  *  It  is  a  common  notion  that  climate  follows 

I  he  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the  latitude,  and  that  a  northern  country  will  be 

would  flourish,  could  be  too  severe  for  the  cold,  and  a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 

must  either  have  been  some  local  with  each  other  throughout  the  year.    But  this 

..'.arity  of  winds  or  soil,  which  the  tree  did  is  fiy  no  means  a  universal  rule;  on  the  cou- 

ike,  or  else  the  bet,  as  is  sometimes  the  trary,  climate  in  England  is  more  affected   by 

too  hastily  assumed  j  and  the  longitude  of  a  place,  than  by  its  Latitude; 

aid,  from  Long  custom,  to  Leave  and  the  winters  are  often  mildest  in  those  parts 

the  bay  unprotected  in  the  winter,  although,  in  where  the  summers  are  leasl  genial.   The  whole 

they  might  hare  done  it  wit                  let  eastern  coast,  from  Cent  to  Caithness,  is  muoh 

KV1L  2,  speaks  of  long  colder  in  winter  than  the  western ;  and  th 

rn,  which  shows  that  he  such  a  degree,  thai  Kenl  Ls  not  only  colder  than 

the  mountains:  and  a  Long  Cornwall,  but  colder  than  Cumberland,  or  Ar- 

ryleshire.   On  tl ther  hand,  the  eastern* 

iv  unheard  of  phe-  En  summer  enjoyi  a  muoh  greater  share  of  steady 
oftheriv-  fine  weather  and  sunshine  than  thi  western. 
i  of  by  Virgil  and  ll-                a  Wall-fruit  will  ripen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed- 
could  not,  I  think,  oat  Lnburgh  far  more  lurelj  than  Ln  \\  estmoreland, 
fto  Italian  poets  of  the  pre  -  and   wheal              luxuriantly  as  tar  north  aa 
^pen-  Elgin,  wh                                              I  of  Ai 
ime  erred  tire, 
may  he  seen  Ln  a  paper  by  Daines  Barrio 
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were  a  great  number  of  spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  its  violence  would,  therefore,  be  more  endurable.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  o(  summer  and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  greater  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
Tin. primps im,tH,>,-  greater  extent  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  may  not  have  had  a  favorable  influence 
in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so  many  parts 
of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
BO  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience,  it 
were  must  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Yeii  and  Caere  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
as  uninhabitable  during  the  summer  months  ;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
the  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and  their 

The  rang*  <>i  tin-  man-         „  .         -  «i      i«  i     •  •  c  •  n 

>atety  has  been  ascribed5  to  their  practice  ot  wearing  woollen  next 

niorly  tlmu  iu  [irus.at.  1  1  •         «  i/»v  T»  •  1 

to  the  skin,  instead  ot  linen  or  cotton.  13ut  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Romans  regarded  unhealthy 
situations  with  the  same  apprehension  as  their  modern  descendants ;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  given  by  CatoG  and  Varro7  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
that  he  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy ;  "  otherwise,"  says  Varro, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property."  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  malaria,  although  well  known  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it.  "The  whole  of  Latium,"  says  Strabo,8  "  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  productive  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  unhealthy."  And  again,  when  speaking  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hills  and  Rome,9  he  says,  "that  the  parts 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy  ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  is  probably  going  too 
far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  could  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
it,  yet  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  careless  writing,  this  is  a 
ription  of  the  Campagna  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero10  and  Livy11  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
Rome  iueif,  then  na  hood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  extol  the 
2b7tuTiu^£u  positive  healthiness  of  the  city  itself  ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which 
are  at  once  airy  themselves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunson,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
a  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  "The  site  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  taken  generally,  may  be  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  modern  Rome,  the  Piazzi  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  of  the  Pincian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
Yet  the  praise  of  the   healthiness  of   Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 

5  By  Brocclri,  in  his  "Diieoreo  ralla  condi-  9  V.  3,  §  12,  p.  239. 

zione  dell' aria  di  Eoma  negli  antichi  tempi,"  10  Dc   Kepublica,  II.   6.     "Locum   dclegit 

printed  at  the  end  of  hi.-s  work  on  the  Geology  (Romulus)  in  regione  pestilenti  salubrem." 

me.  "  Compare  VII.  38.      "In  pestilento  atque 

II.  arido  circa  urbem  solo;"  and  V.  54.     "Salu- 

Be  Boltica,  IL  4.  benimos  colics." 
1  V.  B,  %  5,  p.  231. 
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paratively  with  that  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  than  positively.  Rome, 
in  the  summer  months,  cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  be  taken  from  Berlin  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  a  "  pestilential 
and  parched  soil."     The  latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  ^ 

■T  »    •  1        '  1  it  1       •       •  i         •   i      T°e  Campagna  nag  per- 

the  favorite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  haps  become  ie»  heai- 

a  §  i-»  •      ■  *it  i  tny   fr°m   tue    winter* 

marshes  and  with  moisture.     But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  having  become  milder, 

.  _.  i        /•      1  1       •       ■  l        ftn<*   'rom   tne   diminu- 

nnd,  I  think,  the  explanation  01  the  spread  01  the  malaria  in  mod-  ««■  m  the  quantity  of 
ern  times.  Even  in  spring,  nothing  can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  country  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  as  the  summer  advances  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.  But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains12  of  Estremadura,  where 
our  soldiers  suffered  so  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  In 
short,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
wet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  from  a 
considerable  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  1799,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded  with  water,  the  British  army 
remained  the  whole  autumn  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with- 
out suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  But  in  1809,  when 
the  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in  the 
autumn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding  Walcheren.  If,  then,  more  rain 
fell  in  the  Campagna  formerly  than  is  the  case  now  ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller 
of  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
heats  set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms 
of  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Campagna  must  have  been  far 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the  con- 
sequent decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrinking  of  the  streams,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  surface,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthiness 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  Cau3e8  of  iu  g^^ 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  em-  <le80lati0n- 
pire,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.     The  aguish  districts  of 
England  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever  driven 
men  away  from  the  unhealthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco,  or  Carthagena.     The  old  cities  of  the  Campagna  would  have  continued 
to  defy  the  malaria ;  their  population  would  have  been  kept  down,  indeed  ;  many 
of  their  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average  length  of  human  life 
would  hare  been  far  short  of  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  but  men  do  not  readily 
their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
>re  them,  to  struggle  with  disease  and  death.    When,  however,  political  causes 
had  destroyed   the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  land  be- 
the  property  of  Roman  citizens  ;  when  again,  at  a  later  period,  the  small  prop- 
awl  whole   districts   fell   into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  ; 
then  it  was  natural   that  those  who  could  afford  to  live  where   they  ehobt.*,  should 

I        given  of  Mine  of  the  phe-  of  hit  description  of  Rome.    An  unprofessional 

rmalsrisl  judgment  of  a  medical  work  is  wortHlit- 

uon  tie;  bat  tne  aubjoctof  Dr.  1    1   uaon'a  paper,  is 

1  historj  '  one  In  which  I  have  long  felt  a  lively  Interest: 

whic  ral  Society  of  Edin  and  .-ill  that  I  I  I  mj  elf,  or  heard 

I  'lire  ation  from  medical  menf  in  answer  to  my  inquirii 

undhehi  taoh  use  of  it  in  his  own  to  matters  of  fact,  hai  been  li  1  al  with 

on  the  "  Aria Cettiv*,"  in  tin:  first  volume  lii*  statements. 
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not  fix  themselves  in  a  spot  of  even  partial  unhealthiness,  and  thus  a  great  part 
o(  the  Campagna  was  left  only  to  the  slaves  by  -whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
lern  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  there  were  no  at- 
tractions strong  enough  to  induce  a  free  population  to  migrate  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  district,  the  Campagna  has  remained  a  wilderness,  and  its  harvests 
are  reaped  by  a  temporary  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  re  people  it  under  such  circumstances  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
up  a  population  already  existing;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  seems  likely,  without  some    I 

^ordinary  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever.18 

The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  cr  less  fatal,  so  regularly 
accompanied  the  return  of  hot  weather,  tliAt  they  were  not  likely   I 

>»noiit   epidemi.-    di»-  .  x  1       1     •  1  1  mi  J«  1   •    1  l 

anun m>uccd iu the un-  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals,      ihe  diseases  which  were  noticed    j 
there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to    : 
another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extraordinary  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  different  periods,  prevail  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  acting  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognized  causes  of 
ise,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  remedies.     The  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences    j 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.     Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years  318  and  3G5  ;  that  is  to  say,14  in  319,  320,  322, 
827,  343,  35G,  and  303.     They  are  described  in  general  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  years  327  and  363,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts  ;   j 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  symptoms.     The  epi- 
demic  of  327  first,  as  we  are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others  who 
tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.     It  appears  to  have  been  wholly   , 
inflammatory,  and  to  have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skin  ;  first,  in  the  form  of 
a  violent  rash,15  accompanied  with  extreme  irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of  ! 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant  kind.     This  visitation  took  place  just  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence   \ 
of  pestilence  in  Greece.     The  epidemic  of  36316  is  described  in  similar  terms;  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer  ;  and   \ 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  an  eruption  terminating  in  large  and  painful  ulcers, 
accompanied  with  such  irritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.     The  date  of  this  disorder  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olynthian  war  ;  and  as  it  arose 

,a  This  opinion  should  be  expressed  with  the  prietors  disposed  to  follow  a  new  system,   at 

greatc.-t  hesitation  and  diffidence,  because  Bun-  variance  with  their  old  habits,  it  must  be  allowed 

sen  believes  that  the  Campagna  is  reclaimable  that  the  duke  of  Zagarolo's  experiment  was  made 

by  en       •       g  human  habitation  in  it;  and  lie  under  drenmstances  nnusnally  favorable.    The 

thinks  that  it'the  threat  landholders  were  tolct  out  country  round   Zagarolo    is   high   ground;    it 

their  property  on  leases  to  a  camber  of  small  forms  a  sort  of  shoulder,  connecting  the  Alban 

farmers,  who  would  thus  naturally  ere  hills  with  the  Apennines,  and  forms  the  divor- 

population,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  tium  aquarum,  or  water-shed,  of  the  feeders  of 

would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.    It  is  said  tl  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Garig- 

that  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  liano  on  the  other.     Its  character  also  is  wholly 

i.s  found  t  the  virulence  of  the  malaria;  different  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  Cam- 

and  the  tires  which  n<  accompany  hu-  pagna;  it  is  not  a  country  of  long  swelling  slopes, 

man  ither  known  antidote  to  notched  as  it  were  here  and  there  with  deep    , 

it.    As  a  proof  of  this,  Bunsen  appeals  to  the  narrow  stream  beds ;  but  a  succession  of  nearly 

great  improvement  thus  effected  by  the  duke  parallel  ridges,  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 

rarolo  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  little  with  valleys  rather  than  gorges  between  them. 

which  i  the  edge  of  the  Cam-  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  more  easily 

uagna,  a  few  miles  fromPalestrina,  about  a  mile  reclaimable  than  the  great  mass  of  the  Cam- 

onthelefl  «d  coming  from  Some.    The  ps 

air,  which  was  decidedly  unhealthy,  has  been        "  Livy,  IV.  21,  25,  30,  52.    V.  18,  81. 
purified;   and  the  whole   district,  by   having       '■  Dionysius,  All.  8.    Fragm.  Mai. 

Mie  actually  capable  of       10  Dionysius,  XIII.  4.     Fragm.  Mai.    l*iv;y, 

irting  a  population  in  health  and  prosper-  V.  81.     Dionysius  appears  to  put  this  epidemic 

ity.  .  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  a  year  earlier  than  Livy,  namely,  362. 

improbability  of  finding  the  great  body  of  pro- 
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from  local  causes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  hear  no  mention  of  its  having 
extended  into  Greece.  But  the  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  plague  of  Athens  :  and  that 
of  356  coincided,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violent  sick- 
ness which  destroyed  Imilcon's  army  before  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  years  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  with  which  they  are, 
in  all  probabilitv,  closely  connected,  we  find  the  years  327  and  363   „, 

*  1111  i  li  •  j  i  i     -Phenomena  of  the  wea- 

marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  excessive  droughts  ;  and  ther.  Great  frost  ot  the 
the  summer  of  356  is  said  by  Diodorus17  to  have  been  of  the  same 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  had  been  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity ;ls  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where 
it  was  not  drifted  ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being  then  little 
practised.  It  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  olives 
in  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  suffered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  that  many  houses  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  snow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Diodorus  of  the  winter  of  321,19  which 
is  described  as  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322  was  remarkable  in  Greece  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  earthquakes ;  the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  vow™  phenomena. 
from  their  occurring  so  nearly  together,  were  remembered  afterwards  Ettrll"iuake* 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  says  Thucydides,20  at  this  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  year  319  by  reports21  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  Rome,  and  many  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
great  overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  during  the  war  with  Veii ;  an  event  remarkable 
in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous  work  existing  to  this  day ; 
the  tunnel  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  encircle  it,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.     In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  The  volCRnic  iakM  0I 
high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what  in  I^^KSSni  thi 
I     aihcrland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns;  but  our  tarns,  lakeofAU"i- 
like  ordinary  hikes,  have  their  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  their  head  which  re- 
ins from   the  mountain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
charge tbemseh  nerally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley  below.     The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basio  allows  them  do  visible  outlet.     Again,  it  sometimes  hap- 
that  la)            situated  have  their  outlet  under  ground,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day  after  B  certain  distance,  having  made 
way  through   the    basin    of  the   lake   by   a  tunnel   provided  for  it   by  nature. 
i!  irlv  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the   mountain  or  metal- 
liferous Imp             ;  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and  fissures:  and  an  in- 
>f  it  maj  'i  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  in  Yorkshire,  and 
ich  1  irger  -  •  tie  in  the  lake  of  Copals  in  Boeotia.     But  the  volcanic 

rock*,  in  whicU    the    la!  Uba  lies,  do    not  afford    BUCh    natural  tunnels,  or  at 

<>r  since,  down  to  bii  time.    I  cannot  find  any 

dan  of  the  freezing  of  the  fiber  In  I 
already  noticed  in  note  L. 

i !  i 
\yeU  ecn  the  tl  -"   1 1 1 

■  r        '-'  Llvy,  LV.  21. 
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least  they  are  exceeding  small,  and  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  any  large  quan- 
tity o(  water  ;  so  that  if  any  unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  find  no  adequate 
outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  a  higher  level.  The  Roman  tradition  reported 
that  such  a  rise  took  place  in  the  year  357  ;  it  Avas  caused  probably  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  hills  at  its  lowest  point,2'2  and  poured  down  into  the  Campagna, 
Traces"  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
passage.  This  would  suppose  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  not  to  remedy  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the  time  to  come  to  a  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  discharge  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Veii,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Veientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  the  fate  of  Veii,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them ;  only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  and  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alarm,  and  have 
been  thought  important  enough  to  require  an  appeal  to  the  most  famous  oracle 
in  the  world.  But  other  questions  of  no  small  difficulty  remain :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  given,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards;24  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hundred;25  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  eio-ht  hundred  :26  its  height  varies 
from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  than  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  wholly  worked  through  the  tufo,21  which  is  easily 
wrought,  still  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands 
have  been  spared  for  such  a  purpose?  Again,  was  the  work  exclusively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  ?  The  Alban  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domain  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring:  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered  heartily  into  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Veii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans  ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  Like,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  every  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  how  their  joint  labor 
and  joint  contributions  may  have  accomplished  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war  ;  and  the  Romans,  as  they  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of 
their  connection  with  the  Latins,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  exclusively 
their  own. 

71  Dionygioi.  XII.  11.     Etagm.  Mai.  *  Wcstplml  says  it  is  worked  through  lava. 

23  Sir  \V.  Qell,  Topography  ofBome,  &c.  Vol.     Sir  W.  Gel]  says  it  is  excavated  generally  in  the 
I.  p.  \.'>.  tufo.     Mr.  Meason,  whose  authority  is  consid- 

erable, as  he  had  had  much  practical  acquaint- 


iK  Weatphal.  Bomische  Kampagne,  p.  25. 
■  Sir  W.  GelL  Topography  of  Borne,  p.  89 
M  Mr.  Laing  Meason,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  (J< 


59.       ance  with  mining,  and  went  into  the  tunnel  for 
Qell     about  180  yards  from  the  lake,  speaks  of  the 
in  a  note  to  p.  58  of  his  TopOgr.  of  Rome,  Vol.  I.     work  as  cut  in  the  tufo. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THE  GAULS  INVADE  CENTRAL  ITALY— BATTLE  OF  THE  ALIA— BURNING  01' 
ROME— RANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  OF  THE  CITY— RETREAT  OF  THE 
GAULS. 


"  Hark !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates !" 

GOWPER. 

C  Aurea  caesaries  ollis,  atque  aurea  vestis : 
Virgatis  lucent  sagulis  ;  turn  lactea  colla 
Auro  innectuntur :  duo  quisque  Alpina  coruscant 
Gsesa  rnanu,  scutis  protecti  corpora  longis." 

Virgil,  Ma..  VIII.  658. 


The  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sera  brought  the  Gauls,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  overran  central  and  south-  the  settlements  of  the 
em  Italy ;  they  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  Illyrian1  tribes,  estab- 
lished themselves  between  the  Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon.2  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  century  that  they  had  first 
crossed  the  Alps  as  well  as  the  Apennines,  is  a  question  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  Livy,3  we  must  fix  their  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier  :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  sera,  according  to  this  statement,  that  there  happened  a  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  another 
made  its  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  After  this  other  tribes  of  central 
Gauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  possession  of  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex- 
tended the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Again,  at  a  later  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii4  and  Lingones  set  out  from  the  east 

1  Justin,  XXIV.  4.     This  is  the  great  expedi-    as  having  entered  Italy  last  of  all  the  Gauls,  aro 

ylax  alludes  to,  when  be .describes  also   included   amongst  the   tribes  of  the  first 

the    '                .  the   northwestern   coast   of  the  swarm  who  founded  Mediolanum.     Both  these 

Adriatic,  M  "men  who  had  Stayed  behind  from  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  in  the  view 

their  expedition  ;'!  imXufdtvTst  rp/f.     The  fol-  of  the  author  of  this  account,  all  the  migrations 

ords,  hi  artvutv,  appear  to  mc  to  be  into  Italy  took  place  nearly  continuously,  and 

eon  were   the    result  of  one   and    the  same,   cause. 

2  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex-    This  also  seems  to  agree  besl  with  the  fact,  that 

dish  embassy  came  to  con-    the  Ias1  comers,  instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 

gratnlate  him  on  ry  over  the  (ietie.    lodge  those  who  had  arrived  before  them,  po    ed 

Uex.1.4.  on  quietly* to  a  more  distant  settlement.    This 

ry  conceivable)  if  all  had  lefl  their  country 

*  'i  from  the  neighborhood    from  one  and  the  same  impelling  cause,  and  in 

of  1.  table  land  which  look-    the  course  of  one  generation ;  bat  had  the  Boii 

-lie  to  the  north,  and  on     and  Lingones  entered  Italy  a  cent  iny  or  a  cen- 

>  the  south,  tury  and  a  half  later  than  the  founders  of  Me- 

nown;  diolanum,  and  from  owses  wholly  unconnected 

their  mtrie-t  with  their  migration,  they  would,  in  all  pr< 

rhich   it  had  G  rmany  and  bility,  have  tried  to  e  tarnish   tl  be- 

of  tweeo  the  Ticinus  and  the  Adda,  and  would 

«  sfmull  'ion  into  Germany  and  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  tie  of  a  common 

t  in  both  of  these  com  tion,  whei  f  time  and  place  had 

■    I      done  to  much  '  o  it. 
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and  northeast  of  Gaul,  made  their  way  to  the  l^kc  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  val- 
ley o\  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 

Great  St.  Bernard,  and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  already 
occupied,  these  new  ail  venturers  passed  that  river,  and  drove  out  the  Etruseans 
and  Umbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  eities  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Last  of 
all,  but  again  the  time  is  not,  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the  same  quarter 
of  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  crossed  as  they  had 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally 
spread  themselves  along  its  shores  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of 
Ancona. 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  full  belief;  but 
iu  ohronou.-y  is  suspi-  it  does  not  follow  that  its  chronology  is  equally  trustworthy.  The 
narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  all  these  migrations  were  nearly 
continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable5  that  they  were  so  ;  yet  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  .Adri- 
atic6 for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  there  is  a 
preponderance7  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into  Etruria  followed  close 
upon  their  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Gauls  may  have  passed  over  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Piedmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 


6  Tartly  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preced- 
ing note,  and  also,  because  a  general  burst  of 
migration  at  one  particular  period  is  more  prob- 
able amongst  a  barbarian  people  than  a  succes- 
sion of  migrations  to  the  same  quarter,  during 
a  term  of  two  hundred  years. 

6  They  crossed  the  Apennines,  according  to 
Diodorus  and  the  author  of  the  little  work, 
"  De  Viris  Illustrious,"  because  their  settle- 
ment on  the  Adriatic  was  parched  and  barren: 
they  surely  would  have  discovered  this  in  less 
time  than  a  hundred  years.  Niebuhr  notices 
the  general  rapidity  of  barbarian  incursions  ; 
they  advance  further  and  further  till  they  meet 
with  some  invincible  obstacle.  And  those  who 
had  exterminated  the  Etruscans  from  the  north 
of  the  Apennines,  would  have  had  nothing  to 
deter  them  from  attacking  the  same  enemies  in 
their  southern  possessions  in  Etruria  Proper. 

1  Ifiodorus,  XIV.  118.  Dionvsiiis,  XIII.  14, 
1."..  Fragm.  Mai.  P'.'iv,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17, 
whore  he  says  that  :ne  Gauls  destroyed  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Melp.nn  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  same  year  and  day  on  which  the  Romans 
took  Veii.  Justin,  XXIV.  4,  and  XX.  5,  and 
Livy  himself,  in  two  passages  referred  to 
by  Niebuhr,  V.  17,  and  :;7,  where  he  makes  the 
ik  of  the  Oauls  BS  a  people  whom 

they  had  never  seen,  who  were  recently  become 

their  neighbors,  and  with  whom  they  knew  not 
whether  they  were  to  have  peace  or  war: 
where  in  the  same  way  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls 
as  a  new  enemy  to  the.  Romans,  who  were  come 
upon  them  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  the 
extremities  of  the  earth.  The  only  plausible  ar- 
gument for  the  more  ancient  settlement  of  the 

Gaulfl  in  Italy  (for  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
their  pretended  alliance  with  the  PhoCfiSan  exiles 
who  were  founding  Mass^ia),  is  to  be  found  in 

the  statement  of  Dionysios,  VII.  :;,  which  some 
understand   as   saying  that  the   Greek   city  of 

.  in  Campania  ieged  in  the  i 

ofTarquinius  Superbus  by  some  Etruseans  who 

had  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  ami 
who  had  been  in  the  course  of  time  driven  from 


their  country  by  the  Gauls.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  Dionysius'  words,  as  Muller  under- 
stands them.  (Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  153,  noto 
78.)  Niebuhr,  however,  understands  them  dif- 
ferently ;  and  the  language  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  enable  us  to  be  certain  as  to  the  wri- 
ter's meaning.  The  words  arc,  Tvpprjv&v  oi  ntpi 
rdv  'ldviov  KdXirov  kutoikovvtcs,  iKcWiv  0'  birft  twj 
KcXriiv  i^cXaOivrei  aov  %(9f5»/(f),  Kai  aiiv  avrols  Ofx 
(ipiKoi  Tt  Ka\  Aavviot  Ktu  avxvoi  Ttbv  ('i\\(i>v  papfldpwi 
itrexc'pyaav  avc^uv  (rr/i/  Kv^v).  Niebuhr  think,' 
that  this  means, ."  those  Etruscans  who  then 
were  dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  who  in 
the  course  of  time  were  afterwards  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Gauls."  Muller  objects  that  ifthis 
were  the  meaning,  Dionvsiiis  must  have  writ- 
ten ol  t6tc  /Jii'v  KarOiKovvres,  vurtpov  hi  ifa'XadfvTes. 

This  would  have  been  clearer,  undoubtedly; 
but  Dionvsiiis  does  not  write  with  the  perfect 
clearness  oflsocrates  or  Demosthenes,  and  the 
words  ahv  xptvy  arc  meant  to  express  the  same 
thing  as  Midler's  vcrrtpov.  But  after  all,  what 
can  Be  made  of  the  passage  under  any  interpre- 
tation 1  "  The  Etruscans  on  the  Ionian  gulf," 
that  is,  on  the  Adriatic,  could  not  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  Gauls  as  early  as  the  sixty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  for  all  allow  that  the  Senones, 
who  expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  coast,  en- 
tered Italy  after  all  the  other  (duds;  and  their 
invasion  was  so  recent,  that  Scylax  speaks  of 
the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  Of  the  Umbrians  arid 
Daunians,  as  still  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  even  in  his  time.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  foi  considering  the  expedition  against 
Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
vaders from  their  own  country  by  another  ene- 
my. The  Umbrians  and  Baunians  who  took 
part  in  it  were  certainly  never  driven  out  from 
their  country  by  the  Gauls;  and  it  is  moro 
probable  that  the  Etruscans,  who  are  named  as 
the  first  people  in  the  confederacy,  were  not  a 
hand  of  fugitives  ;  but  were  rather  attempting, 
in  conjunction  with  their  dependent  allies,  to 
extend  their  dominion  still  further  over  Italy; 
for  this  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  power. 
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effected  suddenly,  speedily,  and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ccntury 
of  Rome,  when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  na- 
tion in  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  to  execute  their  ap- 
pointed work  of  devastation  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.     Can  we  recognize  these  Gaulish  inva- 
ders of  Italy  as  belonofin£  to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  trie  „     L  ^  Tr . 

J  9/-11  1  T7-  O  Til  T°     Whilt     KeltlC     racl 

Keltic  race  ?     Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  i  or  did  they  did  the  Gam* ,  who  in- 

,.,,...  t      •  /•  i  n      i  i   •    i       vaded  Italy,  belong  f 

belong  to  some  third  division,  distinct  from  each  01  these,  which 
has  since  utterly  perished  ?    Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kelts 
and  their  language  ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus8  tells  us  that  the  Romans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  great  divisions  of  people :  the  one  consisting  of  the  Keltic 

,_       °     _  _        .  „.  *■        J-  ■  •     -,        .      °    .        .     .  .       Diodorus'  distinction  be- 

tnbes  01  fepain,  01  the  south  and  centre  01  Gaul,  and  01  the  north  tween  the  Gauis  and 

±  '  m  '  Kelts 

of  Italy ;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  skirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountains,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scythia.  This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  while  the  others  were  to  be  called  Kelts.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  Diodorus  learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  well 
worth  noticing.  Diodorus  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Kimbri,  whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  Kimmerians ;  and  that 
these  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took  Rome,  and  sacked  Delphi,  and  carried 
their  conquests  even  into  Asia.    . 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
of  knowledge  greater  than  the  reality.  Keltae  and  Galatse  are 
undoubtedly  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name ;  the  first  was  different  f0?ma  "Jf  the 
the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a 
time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  The  great  Gaulish  migration  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  "  Galatae  ;"  yet  many  writers0  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatse,  but  Keltse.  These 
names,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
G  recce  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 

Bat  when  we  find  from  Caesar,10  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  channel  and  the  North  sea,  the  Yet  lbe  di9tinction  of 
Gauls  whom  he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language  Diodorub  is  Part'y  true> 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  people  called  Kimbri,  and 
when  we  Bee  that  the  people  now  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
do  actually  differ  in  language  and  in  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  does  appear  to  contain  a  real  truth,  and 
ire  begin  to  recognize  in  the  Keltse  and  Galatse  of  hia  geography  two  great  di- 
risioni  of  the  same  race,  analogous  to  the  Gael  and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
I  -lit  Britain. 

ma  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.    The  Gauli 
"i"  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  to  every  testimony,11  to  have  been  the 

is,  oftheGalataof  Diodorat,  and  nol  of  the  ro- 
9  A  to  the  Kelta  a  peculiarity    mote  Inhabitant  •  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

In  national  mannera.  which  Diodoro  of       '■■  |».   Bello  Gallico,  1. 1. 

I    in    tho  Keltic  "    Polvbina,  II.   16.     Tpat  mi A « vol  yc  //»>  oh  6ii 

manners  and  character  wiiioh  occur  in  leveraj    rijt  rot  yhovt  AXX&  it  r4wov  oiafopdv  ip* 

ouyopiuovrut. 


1  ot  his  work*,  he  tnuMt  bai 

i  end  Thrace,  that 
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but  invoiveu  u.  muoh  same  people  with  the  Gauls  of  the  centre  of  France,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Diodorus,  with  the  Keltae.  The  names  of  their  tribes,  the 
Senones,11  Lingones,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  can  be  connected  at  once  with  particu- 
lar districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which  bore,  it  may  almost  be  said  which  bear  to  this 
day,  the  same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  is  distinctly  traced.  We  find 
among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian  or  Kimbrian  names,  or  of  their  having?  come 
from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean,13  or  the  Hercynian  mountains.  How  then 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  Keltce,  but  Galatsc ;  not 
Gael,  but  Kymry? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that14  the  Boii,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  the 
tribes  which  were  the  last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the 

Tm  G*oU  wbo  in vmdM      .  ,  «  1  ,  <•    m  i  1  i         /-i 

ttahreuMfrom  Keith  Alps,  not  by  the  passes  to  the  west  oi  lunn,  but  by  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  earlier  invaders,  and 
that  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  last  were  Kymry.  But  the  Roman 
writers,  and  Polybius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  ac- 
knowledged no  such  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  country 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
Ccesar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distinguished  from  the  country  of  the  Belgce  or  Kymry. 
If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Appian, 
But  poMibiy  the  Kim-  that  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  were  Kimbn,  it  may  be  very 
haVtak!^ Cn  ii/'ti'ie  possible  that  there  was  a  more  general  movement  among  the 
iuvaaum  wal,  the,,,.  Keltic  tribes  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  were  aware  of.  The  Kymry,  breaking  in  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east  and  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  them 
in  their  march  southwards  ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  together, 
and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes  settled  themselves  on  the  Po  or  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  forward  round  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  No*  could  we  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  Kymrians  having  remained  in  Italy  with  the  Gael;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus15  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Rome,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  "  Brenhin,"16  which 
signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we  must  conclude  that  although  the  mass  of  the 
invaders  were  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  them, 
but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
so,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sup- 
posed that  those  who  passed  on  to  Illvricum  and  Thrace  may  have 

Difficulty  of  identifying     f  _r  r  m  »  it  il'jTI 

the  unfMfft  of  tha  been  Kymry,  yet  I  am  tar  irom  concluding  that  in  the  language 
luiiy  with  «,,y  existing  of  the  former  we  siikuld  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  Gaelic 

Keltic  dialect* 

of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  the 

n  The  B                »me  from  the  neighborhood  mentioned  the  attack  on  Rome,  as  we  know, 

of  Sens  on  the  Yonne,  the  Lingones  from  that  but  not  with  its  details ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 

of  Langree  :  the  Insubres  came  from  ;i  district  they  should  have  given  the  name  of  the  Gaulish 

in  the  country  of  the  JSdui,  between  the  Loire  leader.     Jn  fact,  Diodorus,  whose  narrative,  as 

and  Baone:  and  the  Cenomani  from  the  neigh-  Niebuhr  supposes,  is  copied  from  Fabius,  does 

borhood  oi  Le  Mans.  not  give  it  at  all.     It  is  very  likely  that  the  name 

13  The  expression  In  Livy  already  referred  to,  of  Brennus  was  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the 
"that  the  Gauls  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Gaulish  attack  on  Delphi,  as  so  many  of  the  em- 
ocean,"  must  riot,  be  alleged  here,  inasmuch  as  bcllishments  of  the  Roman  history  have  been 
cean  is  there  used  merely  in  opposition  to  taken  from  the  famous  stories  of  the  history  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  may  quite  as  well  be  Greece. 

understood  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  of  the  Ger-  18  Dr.  Pritohard,  whose  authority  in  such 

mat  tions  is  of  the  highest  order,  believes  that 

M   I Jv  Thierry  in  his  llistoirc  des  Gaulois,  Vol.  Mrennus  is  not  the  Welsh  " Brenhin,"  hut  ra- 

I.  p.  44,  &C.  ther  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  occurs  in 

®  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  Fabius,  Welsh  history.     1  know  not  whether  this  name 

the  oldest  Soman  historian,  wrote  about  two  ever  prevailed  am  on  gist  the  Irish  or  the  Gael  of 

hundred  years  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  Scotland. 
betrowedlargely  from  the  Greek  writers.    They 
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exact  form  of  the  modern  Welsh.  The  Keltic  languages,  which  still  exist  in  these 
islands,  are  in  all  likelihood  the  solitary  survivors  out  of  the  multitude  of  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  once  spoken  by  the  various  branches  of  the  great  Keltic  fam- 
ily, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  British  isles.  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of 
place  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language  ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  aera,  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  may,  therefore,  find 
iiames  of  places  and  persons17  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  which  no  Keltic  language 
in  its  present  state  will  enable  us  to  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossible 
to  trace  such  words  in  the  written  Welsh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaelic  ;  although  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  various  spoken  dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  might  even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them.  There  are  many  German 
words18  lost  in  our  written  English,  which  either  exist  in  the  names  of  places  or 
in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this  might  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For 
the  language  of  the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect  of  some 
particular  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  political  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
it,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  writing  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
made  its  peculiarities  from  henceforth  the  common  rule.  Now,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  the  dialects19  which  shall 


17  Dr.  Pritchard  tells  me  that  he  cannot  trace 
the  terminations  magus,  briga,  and  briva,  in 
any  of  the  existing  Keltic  languages.  Although 
I  am  myself  ignorant  of  those  languages,  yet  I 
can  Bee  that  Thierry's  pretended  explanations 
of  Keltic  names  of  places  are  often  quite  extrav- 
agant. Bodencus,  according  to  Polybius,  was 
the  name  given  by  the  people  of  the  country  to 
the  river  Po  (Polyb.  II.  16) ;  and  this  word,*  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  16,  signifies 
bottomless,  "  fundo  carens."  Metrodorus  of 
Scepsis,  from  whom  Pliny  borrowed  this  ac- 
count, said  indeed  that  Bodencus,  or  Bodincus, 
a3  it  is  in  our  copies  of  Pliny,  was  a  Ligurian 
word  ;  but  there  was  a  town,  Bodincomagus, 
which  has  evidently  a  Keltic  termination.  Can 
Bo  lincus,  or  Bodencus,  be  reasonably  explained 
by  the  present  Welsh  or  Irish  languages?  Again, 
me  same  Metrodorus  derived  Padus  from  the 
Gaulish  Pades,  which,  he  said,  signified  a  pine- 
r'au  this  be  traced  in  modern  Keltic?  It 
should  be  observed,  that  in  explaining  the  names 
of  places,  and  especially  of  terminations,  it  is 
rh  to  produce  Welsh  or  Irish  words  of 
similar  sound,  and  capable  of  funning  some- 
thing of  a  significant  word  ;  but  their  combina- 
tion must  be  agreeable  to  the  asages  of  the 
language;  and  with  regard  to  terminations,  It 
should  be  shown  either  that  they  are  common 

in  Celtic  countries  now,  or 

that,  •  aiflcation  is  so 

Attempt!  bave   been  made  within  | 

b  and  German  antiquaries  to 

iin  the  oai  Italy  from 

the    Kelt!  •     ;,',,, |    jn 

en  difficult  to  And  ■•■ 
ad  both  in  Wei-h  and  German, 
which  when  comb]  piiflca- 

ti'in.     Bat  in  all  these  oases  •  once  that 

» different  del 
it  mostly  happens,  I  think,  that  both  ta 
.  Humboldt  ootioes  the  terminatioi 
indoubtcdly  K 
I  i  h<  in  do  ■  in  Spain  ; 

out  Briga  is  frequently  met  within  the  I 


occupied  by  the  Keltiberians.  Humboldt  refers 
to  the  termination  bria,  which  is  met'  with  in 
the  geography  of  Thrace,  as  in  the  town  of  Se- 
lymbria  and  Mesembria.  He  thinks  that  the 
Basque  "iri"  and  "uri"  are  connected  with 
both ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  further  than  to 
say  that  there  was  an  old  root  bri  or  bro,  ex- 
pressing land,  habitation,  settlement,  with 
which  also  the  Teutonic  burg  and  the  Greek 
irvpyos  may  have  been  originally  connected.  In 
the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  "  bro"  is  still, 
he  says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  gener- 
ally a  country  or  district;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  234,  explains  the  name  of 
Allobrogoe  as  signifying  strangers,  men  from 
another  land,  "quoniam  brogaa  Galli  agrum 
dicunt,  alia  autcm  aliud."  Briva  is  supposed 
to  mean  bridge ;  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with 
Dr.  Pritchard  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  simi- 
lar word  of  a  like  signification  known  to  exist 
in  any  of  the  surviving  Keltic  languages. 

I  find  brog  and  brug  in  O'Brien's  Irish  Dic- 
tionary as  signifying  "  a  grand  house  or  build- 
ing, fortified  place,  a  palace  or  royal  residence." 
<  V  Bricn  connects  it  with  briga  and  the  Thracian 
Bria.  I  also  find  the  substantive  "  brugaido" 
in  O'Brien's  Dictionary,  as  signifying  "a  hus- 
bandmen, ploughman,  or  farmer." 

18Dorf,  "  a  village,"  is  a  well-known  instance; 
a  word  which  now  exists  in  English  only  in  the 
form  of  "  thorpc,"  a  conn  nun  termination  of  the 
names  of  places  in  several  counties,  and  some 
times  a  dame  by  Itself.  Again,  the  German 
'■  bach,"  a  stream  or  brook-,  is  in  oommon  use; 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  brooks  ->r 
streams  are  Invariably  called  books. 

"  Many  curious  i  of  this  might  be 

given,     dorse  and  pferd  are  th< 
h-h  and  German  words  for  the  sane-  animal, 
but,  i  ■    in  < lerman  onder  the  form  roe, 

and  is  to  be  met  with  in  poetry,  and  also  some- 
< > 1 1  the  I  now 

cither  an  old  Or  B   merell    provincial  Or  familiar 

And,  "ii  the  other  hand,  tie-  English 

form  of  pferd,  which  is  pad,  lias  Mink  still  h.wcr, 
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ultimately  prevail  in  each,  shall  not  be  those  which  most  nearly  resemble  one 
another;  and  thus,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages  shall 
'iit  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 
Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  differences,  not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language. 

The      .lulVr.,.  ■■.      W-  '  J'  .         »         fc>     •* 

should  become  less  and  less;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct  main 

ancient!)    leu  marked    .,  -  1  •      i     1 

«h«n  f.  branches  ot  one  great  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  period  have 

formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elements  ot  one  common  trunk,  ihere 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Keltic20  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted  far 
widely  than  we  find  them  now;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  th% 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  were  intermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  were  so  confounded  together  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  great  people,21  the  real 
differences  of  manners  and  language  may  have  been  much  less  than  they  became 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the  wide  extent  of  central  Europe  during  so  many  centuries  of  which  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use  our  common 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribe, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people,  although  nearer  to  the  great  centre  of  human  civil- 
ization, may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism;  and  thus  Caesar's  statement  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  druidism,  Df  which  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  time  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
source  of  instruction  in  its  mysteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race   j 
physic!  eharmeter  of  m  ancient  and  modern  times  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.     The 
theu»ui8.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls22  as  a  tall 

and  light-haired  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  countrymen  ;  but  it  has  been  j 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman  ;  and  Niebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was  naturally  much 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  he  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  groups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  are  con- 
stantly  to  be  met  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England,  he  would  have  at   j 

and  is  merely  a  cant  or  ludicrous  word  in  our  and  genuine  specimens  of  the  peculiarities  of 

at  language.  the  Gaulish  race,  and  says  that  the  Romans 

'*  It  is  quite  manifest  from  ])r.  Pritchard's  called  them  Germani,  "true,"  "genuine,"  to 

excellent  work  on  tin;  origin  of  the  Keltic  na-  intimate  that  they  were  genuine  Gauls:  u>$  uv 

tion&,  that  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  yvtioiow;  TaXdras  cppd^tiv  Puv\6/jicvoi.     VII.  1,  §2, 

/  to  one  common  family,  which  is  com-  p.  290. 
monly  called  the  Indo-Gerraanic.    This  appears       w  Diodorns  calls  them  tbpjiceis,  Aevicof  and  ralg 

not  only  from  their  containing  a  multitude  of  *<5/j«k  ZavOoi.    V.  28.     Ammianus  Marcellinus 

common  words,  but  from  a  surer  evidence,  the  calls  them  "candidJ  ct  rutin,"  XV.  12.    Virgil 

analogy  in  their  grammatical  forms.  speaks  of  their  "aurea  caasaries,"  and  "lactea 

[n  order  to  judge  of  the  connection  between  colla,"  ,Kn.  VIII.  658,  9.    Strabo  says  that  the 

one  lai  _  i        ana  another,  something  more  is  "Germans  differ  a  little  from  the  Gauls  in  being 

than  the  being  merely  able  to  write  more  tall  and  more  light  haired,"  t$  -nXtovaajx^ 

and  U>  Speak  tl  rod  ficyiOovs  Kai  rrji  ^av06rT]TOi.     VII.  p.  2(J0  ;  and 

tham,  in  his  work  called  "the  Cymry  and  the  again  he  describes  the  Britons  as  "less  light 

Gael,    git  »f  Welsh  and  Irish  pronouns,  haired  than  the  Gauls,"  IV.  p.  200.    Polyoma 

ow  that  the  Welsh  language  has  no  eon-  also  speaks  of  their  "great  stature,"  II.  15;  and 

n  with  the  Irish.     Whereas  that  very  list  Livy  mentions  their  "  proccra  corpora,  promis- 

furnishes  a  proof  of  their  affinity  to  any  one  sa>  et  rutilatae  comae,"  XXXVIII.  17.    Now  after 

who  bas  been  oed  to  compare  the  eari-  such  multitudes  of  Gauls  had  been  brought  into 

ous  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the  same  origi-  the  slave  market  by  the  conquests  of  the  die- 

rial  word,  in  the  several  cognate  languages  of  the  tator  Csasar,  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age, 

family.  even  though  they  might  never  have  crossed  the 

B  Dionysius  divides  the  country  of  the  Kelts,  Alps,  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  ap- 

Kc\rtK/j,  into  t  Livisions,  which  he  calls,  pearance  of  a  Gaul  as  the  West  Indians  arc  with 

Gaul  and  Germany.  XI>  fm.  Mai.  Btra-  that  of  a  negro.  A  mistake  so  general  on  a  point 

bo  describes  the  Germans  as  the  most  perfect  so  obvious  is  utterly  impossible. 
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once  perceived  that  his  perplexity  had  been  needless.  Compared  with  the  Ital- 
ians, it  would  be  certainly  true  that  the  Keltic  nations  were,  generally  speaking, 
both  light-haired  and  tall.23  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  fairer  and  more  light-haired  than  at  present ;  while  the  roving  life,  the  plenj 
tiful  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  must  have  given  a  greater  develop- 
ment to  the  stature  of  the  Gaulish  warrior  who  first  broke  into  Italy  than  can  be 
looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyond  the  Alps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  in 

,  r-  -r-t  *        i  r  i         r-  '  iia  The    Gauls    cross    the 

the  year  of  Rome  364,  they  ior  the  nrst  time  crossed  the  Apen-  Apennines,  and  attack 
nines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of 
this  irruption24  the  Romans  sent  three  of  their  citizens  into  Etruria  to  observe  their 
movements ;  and  these  deputies  arrived  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  began,  after  their  usual  manner,  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  The  citizens  made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them  ;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  the  deputies  encountered  and 
slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story,25  could  not  be 
confounded  with  Etruscans ;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceived  that  there  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassing  valor  aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium ;  they  learned  that 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  man  who  had  thus  fought  with  them,  and  slain  one  of  their  chiefs, 
when  there  was  no  wTar  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  should  be  given  up 
into  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and  voted  that  the  deputy  should  be 
given  over  into  their  hands  ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
for  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  influence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it.  Then  the  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Rome.26 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  invasion,  even  as  related  by  Diodorus, 
who  gives  the  story  in  its  simplest  form,  is  disguised  by  the  na- 

,.  P  ■  r      i  t-»  ti.    •  mi,  -i  c    Uncertainty  of  the  »c 

tional  vanity  ot  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  any  or  counts  of  the  Gauiisb 
the  details  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ; 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at  the  Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  burnt , 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed  ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
We  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy,  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  with 
the  common  story ;  exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  honest  ignorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.  The  history  of  great  events  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  contemporary  historians ;  and  such  were  in  this  case  utterly  wanting. 
Jiut  aa  we  have  an  outline  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars 
which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  many  instances  not  improbable,  1 
shall  endeavor  at  once  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  events  of  the  Gaulish  war 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserve  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

*•  I  ihould  not  have  ventui  akBocon-    pointed    According  to  Livy,  the  three  deputiei 

itly  merely  from  my  own  observation;  bnt    were  all  demanded  by  the  Gauls;  nothing  is  said 

Dr.  Piitchard,  who  has  for  many  yean  turned  "of  their  father  being  military  tribune,  bat  it  i» 

le  that    siii'l  that  they  thei  were  immediately 

;  as  to  the  truth  of  thi  d  military  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year, 

only  surprising    Diodorus  does  not  name  them;   acoordln 
honld  have  thought  of  disputing    Livy  they  were  three  brothers,  sons  of  M.  Fa- 
bins  AmbustuSi     Now  do  Rabins  appears  in  the 
»f  military  tribunes  for  the  year  864,  either 
s  potuit,  quam    so  to  Diodorus  or  Livy ;  and  though  the 

mi  forti  i!  by  Diodorus,  Is  ?erj 

■  ml  urn    i  apt,  yel  there  are  no  I  r»  te    ":  w  ing 

eminebat  pcrcgrina  virl  contained  the  nami    of  more  than  two  BabiifN 

*■  Diodorus,    IV.   118,    1  ry,  it     ti, 

Will    i. 
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markablo  details,  which  may  be  true,  and  are  at  any  rate  far  too  famous  to  be 
omitted. 

W(   know  thai  the  Gauls  needed  no  especial  provocation  to  attack  Clusium,  or 
iMkadmawop.  to  penetrate  beyond  Home  into  the  south  of  Italy.     Wherevei 
there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  was  to  them  a 
sufficient  cause  for  hostility.     Hut  the  cities  of  Etruria,  surrounded  by  their  mas- 
sis  o  walls,  were  impregnable  except  by  famine;  so  that  after  the  open  country 
had  been  mice  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  carry  their  arms  elsewhere. 
From  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  would  conduct  them  directly  to  the  Tiber  ;  I 
that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easily  fordable  ;  and  then  all  the  plain  . 
of  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.     The  season  was  now  the  middle  of  summer; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  at  this  period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July,  J 
had  just  been  elected;  and  expecting  the  Gauls  to  advance  upon  Rome,  and  \ 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank21  of  the  Tiber,  they  sum-   j 
moned  to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  their  i 
Latin  and  Hernican28  allies  to  aid  them,  and  having  thus  collected  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veii,  which  was  now  a  sort  of  frontier  for-   ; 
tress  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions.     The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement  j 
of  Plutarch,29  to  forty  thousand  men. 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Umbria,  and  were  moving  I 
_  alono-  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 

They  cross  the  Tiber,  ^  t  '  O  •> 

•ii.im.lmi..-  country  A  bines,  towards  the  plain  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  they  hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  their  I 
story,  namely,  that  the  deputies  who  had  gone  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery  | 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  immediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,30 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  exclusively  at  Rome  : 
according  to  Diodorus,  they  had  waited  in  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforcements31  from  beyond  the  Ap-  : 
ennines  ;  and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central  Italy. 

When  it  w  as  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  the  old  communication  be- 

21  Diodorus                 litivelythat  the  Boman  and  did  not  serve  in  war ;  tr^at  is,  of  proletari- 

anny  marched  out  across  the  Tiber.     It  is  true  ans  and  agrarians.    According  to  Diodorus,  the 

that  he  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Alia  to  have  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  consisting  of  the 

on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Tiber;  but  this  bravest  soldiers,  amounted  to  24,000:  that  is, 

confusion  arose  probably  from  his  finding  no  it  contained  the  four  regular  legions  spoken  of 

notice  rftheKomai                    the  river  before  by  Dionysius,  which   amounted  together   f 

the  battle.    His  fir.-^t  statement  Lb  probable,  and  12,000  men,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  al- 

>  explain  the  extreme  suddenness  lies.    This  would  leave  about  10,000  men  for 

with  which  the  battle  on  the  Alia  took  place.  the  raw  and  inferior  troops,  tovs  aaOcveardrovs, 

1  The  Gauls,"  says  Poly  bins,  "defeated  the  who  in  the  battle  formed  the  right  of  the  Ko- 

Somans  and  those  who  were  drawn  op  in  the  man  army. 

field  along  with  them.'1     'Tmpalovt  kui  roiis  pin)  M  l'olybius  underrates  the  distance  at  a  three 

Tovruv  nafarmfapipovs.  Q.  18.    These  could  have  days'  journey.     II.  25.    Strabo  calls  it  eight 

other  thai               a  and  Hernican  al-  hundred  stadia.    V.  p.  226.    The  itineraries  as 

corrected  make  it  one  hundred  and  two,  and 

smillus,  IS.      According   to    Dionysius.  one  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  it  cannot  be 

XIII.  19,  there  were  four  legions  of  picked  and  much  less. 

nd  a  still  more  numerous  31  XIII.  114. 
force  of  those  who  commonly  stayed  at  home 
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tween  the  land  of  the  Sabines  and  Rome,  then  the  Romans  were  The  Roman8  take  p0(lt 
naturally  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.  The  Tiber,  for  many  ontheAlia- 
miles  above  Rome,  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 
were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not  be  procured  at  such  short  notice 
for  the  passage  of  so  large  an  army.  The  Romans  therefore  were  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Rome,  and  without  an  instant's  delay  march  out  by  the  Salarian  road, 
in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  possible. 
They  found  the  Gauls  already  within  twelve  miles  of  Rome ;  the  little  stream  of 
the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  offered  something  like  a 
line  of  defence  ;3'2  and  accordingly  the  Romans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 
enemy.  Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,33  covered  in  front  by  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Alia,  and  with  a  hilly  and  wooded  country  protecting  its  flank ; 
while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 
ground  between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 
the  river. 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothing  of  overweening  rashness  or  of 
folly  ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers 
between  the  two  armies ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generals  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  they  were  at  Clusium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.  But  the  Gaulish  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as- 
sailed the  right  of  the  Roman  position :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classes,  unused 
to  war,  and  untrained  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  were  appalled  by  the 
yells,  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies  ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  fearful  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broadsword. 
The  right  of  the  Romans  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  ground ;  the  course  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  in  their  flight  disordered  the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions  ;  and 
the  Gauls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  totally  routed. 
The  vanquished  fled  in  different  directions  ;  those  on  the  left34  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Veii ;  but  the  Gauls 
slaughtered  them  in  heaps  on  the  banks,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  their  jave- 
lins in  the  river,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.  The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled  towards  Rome  ;  some  took  refuge  in 
a  thick  wood*  near  the  road,  and  there  lay  hid  till  nightfall ;  the  rest  ran  with- 
out stopping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the  calamity. 

The  Gauls  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far :  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavalry  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous:  probably  be- 
cause  they  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  supplied  njAt  on  tko  neia  oi 
themselves  with  tin;  hones  of  that  country;   and  the  breed  of 
transalpine  Graul,  like  that  of  Britain,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 

* 

"  Itii  \vr:ll  known  that  to  Identity  the  famous  oiglianaVecohia  is  placed  about  two  miles  nearer 

rithanyi  treamisoneof  thehard-  to  Borne.     Both  descriptions  are  given  in  such 

•man  topography.    Virgil  and  detail  that  this  diversity  is  rather  perplexing, 
left  bank  of  the       'M  Livy,  V.  03.    Diodorus,  XIV.  in. 
IL                               emsasprecise        M  livy,  V.  88.     Diodorus,  XIV.  1H,  115. 

that  the  armies  met,  "  ad      '"  i<   tus  in  "  Lucaria."    The  wood,  aocord- 

•'"  lapid(  0  imenAlia  Cruatu-  Ing  to  this  statement,  was  between  the  Salarian 

minia  montib  Icflucna  alveo  haud  roiul  and  the  Tiber.    This  shows  thatSirW. 

"""  infra  berino  amni  miscetur."  Gel!  has  rightly  marked  the  old  Salarian  road 

!  accordingly  says  that  on  his  map.  where  he  maki  \  it  turn  to  the  i 

from  Rome,  over  the  hills  away  from  the  Tiber,  al 

high  banks,"  and  miles  beyond  Caste!  Oiubileo.     [lad  the  road 

the  road  at  thi  i  followed  the  low  ground!  near  the  riv<  r,  th<  re 

l."  p.  127.  could  scarcely  have  been  a  wood  between  it  and 

W.  Oell's  the  Tiber,  for  t;  I  tan  t  have  bees  then 

u.s  now,  nothing  but  a  of  meadows. 


'<r  with  hit  description  in  bis  article  on  t.l,,; 
Alia  in  his  topography  of  Borne  ;  for  I 
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drawing  of  tbeir  war-chariots.  Besides,  they  were  themselves  weaned  with  their 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  battle  ;  and  it  was  of  importance36  to  each 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
slain  ;  for  these  were  the  proof  that  the  warrior  had  done  his  duty  in  the  battle, 
and  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil:  these  were  to  be  carried  home,  and 
preserved  t<>  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thus,  accord- 
in--  to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  the  Gauls  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle.  J 

Hut  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
to  citizens  of  the  military  age,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  had 
retreated  to  Veii.     It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  effecting  what  they  had  before  at- 
tempted in  vain,  and  wished  to  remain  at  Veii  as  their  future  country.     Of  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  as  the  Athenians  had 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes;37  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  and 
Buch  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  neighboring  cities,  jj 
But  it  was  resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel,38  for  this,  as  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation :  it  was 
the  spot  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  closely 
connected.     This  was  the  home  of  the  true  gods  of  Rome,  and°the  citadel  of  the  ] 
true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended to  claim  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  many  a  patrician,  indignant  at  ;j 
the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veii,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof  I 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Rome,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a  1 
resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  gods,  which  he  felt  and  might  I 
justly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own. 

But  the  citadel  might  be  taken ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 
The    veatai    virgin.  be  massacred  '>  tlie  temple  of  the  three  guardian  powers  of  Rome,  , 
wl-hdra1:  to*SS. ,ire  JuPiter>  Juno'  and  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  and 

destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  other  gods  had  pos-  i 
sessed  the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans. 
Other  powers  and  other  rites  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  and  if  they 
failed,  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  flamen  of  Quirinus,39  the  deified  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  watched  the  eternal  fire,  the  type  and  as-  ' 
surance  of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  what  was  left  must  be  so  hidden  that  no 
chance  should  ever  betray  it.  Accordingly  the  Flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterward3 
with  the  strictest  care  from  every  pollution;  and  whatever  they  could  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to  Agylla  or  Ccere.  They  went  on  their  way,  said  the 
story,40  on  foot;  and  as  they  were  ascending  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them,  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons  J,.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in 
a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife 
and  children  to  alight,  and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
gins and  their  eternal  fin-;  "For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  "that  I  and  mine 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."         i  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carriage  to  Ccere. 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  115.    V.  20.    Strata,  IV.  the  heads  of  their  enemies  resem Die  what  is  re~ 

]>.  \'.i7.    The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  lated  of  the  Gauls,  I  have  ventured  to  transfer 

their  enemies,  and  of  preserving  them  in  their  to  the  latter  people  this  custom  also. 

,  is  ascribed  dirc-Lly  to  the  Qauls.     The  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  115.    Livy,  V.  40. 

oting  them  to  the  general,  as  a  title  to  a  •  Diodorus,  XIV.,115.    Livy,  V.  39.    Floras 

of  the  spoil,  is  mentioned  by  Berodotus  says  that  the  force  which  garrisoned  the  Capitol 

Scythian  custom  CIV.  64);  but  as  in  other  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men,  I.  18. 

ts  the  Scythian  customs  with  regard  to  3U  Livy,  V.  40.                      40  Livy,  V.  40. 
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Meantime  the  Gauls,  it  is  said,  hesitated  for  one  whole  day41  to  attack  the  city, 
suspecting  that  the  apparent  absence  of  all  preparations  for  de-  The  Q^u  enter  rmm 
fence  was  but  a  snare  to  entice  them  to  venture  on  an  assault  rashly. 
Thus  the  Romans  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  had  al- 
ready escaped,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill  was,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
provisioned  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Gauls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appears 
established  themselves  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill,42  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Rome  with  their  wives  and  children, 
or  having  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refuse  m    , 

..      °mi         rT  n  •    '  i       n      i  '   •  i«i         The  °^  P&tncians  de- 

at  v  en.     The  flower  of  the  patricians,  and  ot  the  citizens  ot  the  vote    themselves    to 

.,  ,  n  i     r  iii,i,jJii/-^'ii       death  for  their  country. 

richer  classes  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  into  the  Capitol, 
to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  their  country's  gods.  The  flamen  of  Qui- 
rinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 
gods,43  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered 
unable  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
burden  upon  those  whose  strength  allowed  them  to  defend  it.  rnhey  would  not 
live  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  they  could  not 
serve  their  country  by  their  deeds,  they  wished  at  least  to  serve  it  by  their  deaths. 
So  they,  and  others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices44  in 
the  commonwealth,  met  together ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the  chief  pontifex,  recited  a 
solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  living,  themselves  and  the 
army  of  the  Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Quirites.45  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress ;  they  who  had  held  curule 
offices,  in  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad  scarlet  border  ;46  they  who  had  won 

41  Diodorus  makes  them  hesitate    for    two  death  for  his  country,  intended  to  offer  himself 

whole  days,  and  thus  to  enter  the  city  on  the  to  the  powers  of  death,  as  a  willing  victim  on 

fourth  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  an-  the  part  of  his  own  countrymen,  that  the  other 

cient  manner  of  reckoning.     The  cause  of  the  victims  required  by  fate  might  be  taken  from 

delay  may  indeed  be  a  little  misrepresented:  the  army  of  the  enemy.     To  have  prayed  for 

arter  so  great  a  victory,  the  conquerors  indulged  victory  simply,  without  any  sacrifice  on  the  part 

themselves  for  one  whole  day,  as  we  can  readily  of  the  conquerors,  was  a  tempting  of  Nemesis; 

■appose,  in  excess,  and  in  plundering  all  the  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  first  ottered,  then  the 

surrounding  country;  and  it*  their  leader  had  wrath  of  Nemesis  would  be  turned  against  the 

poshed  on  to  Borne,  yet  the  force  which  he  enemy,  that  they  too  might  have  their  portion 

could  induce  to  follow  him  might  be  so  small,  of  evil.     The   devoted   ottered   himself   "  diis 

as  to  make  him  afraid  to  commence  an  attack  manibus  tellurique."    Liw,  \  111.  9.    Strictly, 

upon  so  large  a  city.     But  it  seems  certain  that  the  dii  manes  were  the  spirits  of  a  man's  own 

the  delay  was  of  one  day  only,  and  not  of  two.  ancestors,  but  they  are  addressed  here  as  rep- 

that  the  Gauls  took  Rome  three  resentativea  of  the  powers  of  death  generally. 

the  battle  \  that  is,  after  the  interval  TellUB  is  of  course  the  notion  of  the  grave. 

day.     I    18.    And  the  statement       M  The  toga  protests,  or  bordered  toga.    The 
of  Verrius  Flaccus,  preserved  by  Gellius,  V.  17,    toga,  it  is  well  known,  was  rather  a  shawl  than 

all  the  precision   Of  a  quotation     a  robe,    but  the   WOrd  shawl    would   suit,  so  ill 

fron  Bcial  record,  says,  "  enter-    with  our  associations  of  ancient  Rome,  that  it 

tium  ejus  diei  arbem  captau  would  not  be  worth  while  to  introduce  it.    The 

IV.  11.").  triumphal   t  a    picta,  was   like   a  rich  In- 

43  0                                      is  Plutarch'i  ex-  dian  shawl                .■.  ith  figures  of  various  col- 
mentioning  the  departure  of  th<  thrown  over  the  tunica  palmata,  the 
Camillus.  21.  or  frock   worked   with   figures   of  palm 
M  Qui  euro]                                          l/ivy,  branches,  probably  in  gold.    The  sella  enrolls 

wt  name  import ».  1  he    ea1  or  bod 

**  Plutarch,  Camillus,  21.    [ivy  mentions  this  the  chariot,  dtyjot,  and  wnen  need  by  the 

•  hough  he  do  .  i,,.;,.  tribunal  ,  implied  that 

irmen  devotio  tl             red    in   the    imperium 

form  in  which  the  old  men  devoted  power  held  of  old  bi  tl                       mark  of 

j   of  Deciu  1  in  the  which  was  the  bein                                   1  ttftd 

D  '.sar.      II-; 
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triumphs,  in  their  robes  of  triumph  overlaid  with  embroidery  of  many  colors 
and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  took  their  seats  each  on  his  ivory  chair  of 
magistracy  in  the  gateway  of  his  house.  When  the  Gauls  saw  these  aged  men 
in  this  array  of  majesty,  Bitting  motionless  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  more  than  human,47  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papains,  and  began  to  stroke  reverently  his  long  white 
beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gods,  could  not  endure  the  touch  of 
profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Gaul  over  the  head  with  his  ivory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his  sword;  his 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  their  vow, 
were  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 

The  enemy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  appearance  of 
Blockade  of  the  Cspt.  tne  Capitoline  Hill  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged 
of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  condition. 
The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  the  houses  built  up  against  it,  or  by 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  places,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the  hill ;  and  there  was 
one  only  access  to  the  summit  from  below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
By  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss;48  and  after  this  attempt  they  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighboring  country  of 
Latium.  It  is  even  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy;  and  a 
Gaulish  army  is  reported  to  have  reached  Apulia,49  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engaged  in  blockading  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veii  had  recovered  from  their 
first  panic,  and  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  reorganized. 

Night   assault    on    the     T  j       •       -i  i         i       .  ••  iiii  l     1 

capitoi  repoiMd  by  m.  it  was  desirable  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between 
them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol ;  and  a  young  man  named 
Pontius  Cominius50  undertook  the  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Veii, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the  cliff  into  the  Capitol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  state  of  things  at  Veii,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  unhurt.  But 
when  the  morning  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down ;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  torn  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  one  treading  on  them  or  clinging  to  them  for  support.  So,  being  thus 
made  aware  that  the  cliff  was  not  impracticable,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded  ;  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.  In  silence  and  in  darkness  the  Gauls 
made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  sentinel  perceived  them;  even  the  watch-dogs, 
s  iid  the  story,51  heard  them  not,  and  gave  no  alarm.  But  on  the  part  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  g  I    pt,  which  were  sacred  to  Juno;  and  even  amidst  their 

distress  for  food,  the  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings;  and 
M.  Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capitol  hard  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them  ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword  and  shield,  and  called  to  his  comrades, 

47  Primo  ut  deof  voncrati  deinde  ut  homines  war  with  the  Greeks  of  southern  Italy.     He  en- 

decpioati  interfecere.     Auetor  de  viris  illustr.  listed  some  of  them,  and  these  were  perhaps 

in  Oamillo.  the  very  Gauls  whom  he  afterwards  sent  into 

l.iv. ,  V.  43.  Greece  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  against  jf;r» 

"  DiodortU.  XIV.  117.     It  was  apparently  minondas.     Justin,  XX.  5. 

this  portion  01  the  Gauls  which  offered  its  serv-  M  Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 

ices  to  DionjriLni  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  "  Livy,  V.  47.    Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 
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and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  And  behold  a  Gaul  had  just  reached  the  sum- 
mit, when  Marcus  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed  the  rim  of  his  shield  into  his 
face,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.  The  Gaul,  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him ;  and  the  rest  were  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
arms  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  rock,  and  so  the  Romans,  who  had  been  roused 
by  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capitol  was  saved.  Then 
all  so  honored  the  brave  deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his'-own  scanty  store  one  day's  allowance  of  food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  corn, 
and  a  measure  containing  five  ounces  in  weight  of  wine.52  Historically  true  in  the 
substance,  these  stories  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  romantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in 
relating  them,  fall  into  the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months,53  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months,54  accord- 
ing to  others,  did  the  Gauls  continue  to  blockade  the  Capitol.  The  The  Gaul8 receive  ft(ram 
sickness  of  a  Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from  2^eidroi^e  Xe 
their  purpose ;  the  plunder  which  might  be  gained  in  other  yet  blockade- 
unwasted  districts  of  Italy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  hold  out  even  for  a  small  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  six  or  eight 
months  ?M  Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;56  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,57 
to  accept  the  offer,  because  they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  Illyrian 
blood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans ;  and  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected  from  the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  from  the 
treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every 
part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.  Even  in  ac- 
cepting these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admitting  to  mercy  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  His  weights,  said  the  Roman  story,68 
irere  unfair ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  Sulpicius,  complained  of  the 
fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the 
tribune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best  repre- 
sented by  an  analogous  English  proverb,  "  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
to  .the  wall."59 

Thus,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  event,  the  Gauls  returned 
from  their*inroad  into  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with 

,  ri'i  i  i  l  i  Corruptions  of  the  true 

glory,     lhat  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating,  the  na-  story  of  the  retreat  of 

.  "  .  *-*  the  Gauls. 

tions  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
ly  probable  ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  stragglera  were  cut  off,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  These  sto- 
perated,  as  was  natural ;  and  by  degrees  the  Romans  claimed  the 
glory  of  them  for  themft  Ives.  We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of 
that  mo  ehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retained  its  hold 

on  Roman  history.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  country- 

v,  v.  BT.     The       "  If  the  Gauls  stayed  inBome'for  io  Iom  a 

quartan  .  fourth  part  of  the  sextarius.    time,  they  musl  have  Left  it,  in  the  middle  ofwin- 

irth  part  of  tl  !    tcr.     Now  it  is  said  that  they  haatened  on  their 

omeward  (.because  their  own  country  was 

led  fcw  the  Venetian! ;  but  barbarians  would 

ban  the  half  of  the  I  the  depth  of  winter  foj  an  ente*- 

prise  of  I  bis  sort 
"  Flore  "  Diodorns,  XIV.  Lie. 

M  Polybiu  ,  II.  ih. 
•ay,  '  rvius,  A-'.u.   VIII.  668,  iayi       M  l,i. 

;lit."  "•  "Vi  flotis  ease." 
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men  who  had  advanced  into  Apulia,  returned  from  their  expedition,  and  found 
the  Romans  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  do  them  any  harm ;  but  as  they  were  on 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people  of  Ccere,  or  Agylla,  laid  an 
ambush  for  them,  and  cut  off,  it  is  said,  the  whole  party.60  To  enhance  the  merit 
of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  be  the  same  party 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol  ;61  and  it  was  added  that  the  people  of  Caere  recov- 
ered the  very  gold  which  had  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Rome.  But  the 
glory  o(  such  a  trophy  could  not  be  left  to  strangers  ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Romans  ;  and  it  was  Camillus  who  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  time 
after  their  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city02  in  alliance  witli  the 
Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil.  Lastly, 
the  story  was  to  be  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride  ;  Rome63  was 
never  ransomed  at  all ;  Camillus  appeared  with  the  legions  from  Veii  just  as  the 
gold  was  being  weighed  out ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  next  day  defeated  them  so 
totally  on  their  way  home,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  that  he 
left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  falsification,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of  victories  and  triumphs 
which  appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memorials  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  and  the  neighboring  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  passed  away  ;  how  the  second  period  of  Roman  history 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs  the  beginnings  of 
the  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful  though  so 
visionary,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  times  of  the  kings ;  how  faintly  we 
can  trace  the  formation  of  that  great  fabric  of  dominion  and  policy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  find  well-nigh  in  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  this  history. 
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HISTORY,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  FROM  THE  YEAR  365  TO  378— ROME  AFTER 
THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ITS  WEAKNESS,  AND- THE  GREAT  MISERY  OF 
THE  COMMONS— POPULARITY  AND  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS— WARS  WITH  THE 
NEIGHBORING  NATIONS. 


'ASrjvaluv  hi  rb    koiv6v,   Incibt)  avruli   ol  ftdppapot    in    rrji  x&PaS     a7r?jASoi>,    bizKoni^ovTO    ilSi/i    SStv 
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TlIUCYDIDES,  I.  89. 

Livy  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  by  con- 
•rhe  Romnn  hi.tory  k  trasting  wliat  he  calls  its  greater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the 
*ui  mi  of  uncertain.  0bSCurity  of  the  period  which  had  preceded  it.     True  it  is,  that 

60  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.  home  till  the  first  beginning  of  spring,  Camillus 
81  Strabo,  V.  p.  220.  may  then  have  obtained  some  advantages  over 
M  Diodorna,  AlV.117.    The  name  of  the  city  these  last  in  their  retreat,  and  may  have  ob- 
is wholly  corrupt,  ObtdoKiov.  tained  a  triumph.     In  this  case  the  exaggeration 
"  Livy,  V.  49.     If  the  Cauls  who  were  be-  or  confusion  was  easy,  that  the  Gauls,  after  a 
■faffing  the  Capitol  received  their  ransom,  and  stay  of  eight  months  in  Rome,  were  at  last  driven 
withdrew  from  liome  before  the  end  of  the  an-  out  by  Camillus;    the  period  of  their  stay  in 
tu,n,  while  others  of  their  countrymen  remained  Italy  being  mistaken  for  that  of  their  occupation 
in  Italy  through  the  winter,  and  did  not  return  of  Kome. 
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there  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public  records  such  as  had  been  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  although  many  invaluable  monuments  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times  of  Sylla,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and 
in  some  instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historians, 
so  that  all  knowledge  of  their  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan  age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
there  are  no  independent  contemporary  historians,  the  mere  existence  of  public 
documents  affords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they  give  no  evidence  :  they  are 
neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists  ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists  of 
Camillus  and  of  the  other  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  events,  that 
at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it. 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  again  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  returned  The  Romans  proceed  to 
from  Caere ;  and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  ca-  ptlwo^lShjTo 
lamity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  JiSi.  th^SJil  thll 
But  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  to  Veii  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  nmin  ftt  Ro,ne- 
and  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  their  only  country ;  at  Veii 
they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  patricians,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which 
they  would  be  the  original  citizens.1  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
as  must  have  insured  its  ruin  ;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Camillus  were  most  effectual 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  Veii  should  be  utterly  abandoned  :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what  time  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  discover.  It  may  be  true,2  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he 
bad  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties; 
he  may  also,  in  sw^h  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
ice,  both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and,  perhaps,  in  harassing  their 
rear  after  they  began  to  retreat.  And  if  after  these  exploits  he  had  led  back  his 
party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
hifl  heart  was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar  circumstances  received  Alci- 
his  exile  would  have  ben  speedily  reversed,  and  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
like  '  i  in  after-times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 

Still  more  would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  he   really  during  his  exile  repaired 

to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  consider- 

ould  be  the  bnrghen  or  pa-  n  .  and 

ad  aroand  them  anewplebs  of  the  aecet  [ties  of  the  commonwealth,  over 

I,  powered  all  other  considerations,  and  the  i 

ip  b     de  pie  did  receive  him  with  enthusiasm.    SeeXen- 

thc  |  .'  »mc.  ophon,  Hellenic  I.  \.     How  r< 

after  the  vaguene  i  and  uncertainties  of  the  Ro- 

1  Wl  Uhens  in  the  man  trad  it  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  nar- 

in  war.  after  fa  •  live  of  a  contem|  torian,  even  when. 

it  and  in  e  had  [ike  Xenophon,  he   i    flu   I 

\\y  recalled   from  exile,  as 
doubts,  It  t.r.it,  it  i*  |  QOOld   be 
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able  poition  o(  the  soldiers  who  had  made  Veii  their  refuge.  Then  may  have 
followed  the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  Bhould  return  to  their  countrymen 
at  Veii,  or  whether  all  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillas  and  the 
patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would  naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate4 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  which  Rome 
alone  could  he  the  object  ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true5  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centu- 
rion, who,  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century,  and  having  occasion 
to  hah  in  front  oi  the  senate-house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  "Pitch6 
thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at." 

The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  been  prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
Th.  — 1-t-g  n.omi-  the  commons  having  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many 
xuJ^Vvlt^L"™-  still  refused  to  quit  Veii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstruct,  as 
well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  sites  of  the  temples7  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins, 
their  limits  were  again  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies  were  performed 
to  expiate  the  pollution  which  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by 
the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved  ;  the  lituus8  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus, 
with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  under  aheap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day9  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  lGth,  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  the  pon- 
tificea  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen  ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  All10  remaining  records 
were  sought  for ;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings, 
and  some  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and  with  the 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence ;  and  parts  of  the  laws  were  again 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large;  but 
the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone 
were  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  all  diligence;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  their  old  direction  :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  the  division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacraria 
or  chapels  of  the  Argel  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  property 
were  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground  ;  so  that 
the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  the  cloacae  did  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish12  roofing 
materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense  :  and  Niebuhr  conjectures 
that  th.  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Veii,  and  thus  ren- 

dering the  proposed   seat  of  the  Becession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 

*  See  the  speed)  ascribed  to  Camillas  in  Livy,         "  Livy,  V.  66,  tegula  publice  praebitaest.   We 
V.  61  Know  from  Cornelius  Tsepos,  quoted  by  J'liny, 

5  The  story  la  given  bj  livy,  V.  66,  and  by  Hist.  Natur.  XVI.  10,  §  86,  that  the  houses  in 

Plutarch,  Camillus,  82.  Bome  were  roofed  with  wood  (shingles),  down 

15  S  tatne  signum  bio  manebimua  op-  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhna.    Either, 

lime.  then,  tegula  is  a  general  word  in  this  passage  of 

1   Livy,  Y  Livy,  signifying  roofing  materials,  whether  of 

8  Plutarch,  Camillus,  y-vins,  XIV.  6.  shingles  or  of  tiles:  or  if  it  mean  tiles  strictly, 

fmgm.  Mui.  we  must  suppose  that  the  people  did  not  like 

•  Qellioa,  V.  17.  Livy,  VI.  1.  the  labor  of  fetching  them  from  Veii,  and  pre- 
"  Livy,  VI.  1.  ferred  to  use  wood,  according  to  their  former 
u  Lavy,  V.  66.  practice. 
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contribute  at  tne  same  time  to  the  rebuilding  of  Rome.  Stone  and  timber  might 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  by  any  man  from  any  public  lands,  provided  he  gave 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within  the  year.  But  with  all  these 
aids  the  building  fell  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given  for  completing  it  within 
the  year  would  in  many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  again  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  caused 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.  The  defeat  Four  new  tribe»  added 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody:  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  to  the  Roman  people, 
after  skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
have  preferred  remaining  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  subject13  population,  chiefty,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  is,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Veii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  convert  subjects,  who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  citizens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens  :  each 
head  of  a  family  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  in 
full  property,  and  set  with  landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores, 
which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  great 
number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes14  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  in  point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronological  order 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  They  are  all  placed,  TbB  neighboring  people 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  nSS^SS^hT'vdl 
in  the  first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  :  in  that  year  the  "toB****"™** 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their  grants  of  land  :  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
voting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened  two  years15  later.  The  magistrates 
still,  as  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July  ;16  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  comitia17  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed ill-luck  of  their  magistracy  ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  were 
held  by  an  interrex,  a  fact  which  of  itself  confutes  the  story  of  Camillus'  pretended 
dictatorship :  for  had  he  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
-  of  his  exploits,19  the  comitia  would  naturally  have  been  held  by  him,  and 
there  would  ha1  d  of  an  interregnum.     But  immediately  after  the 

appointment  of  the  new  tribunes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  the  favor- 

on  for  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the 

"qui  mans  themselves,  and  their  language  andreli- 

<  mi  perea  gion  both  bore  a  considerable  affinity  to  tlioso 

;c rant  ad  Komanos.'1     Individual  of  Rome. 

;>  to  form  "  Livy,  VI.  ... 

of  Veil  an  ■  That  is,  it,  took  place  at  the  nexl  oensus, 

I,  their  territory,  inhftb  v.  hich  was  taken  m  the  year  868  :  the  preo 

i> illation,  itrniuiKot  in  <■                Ing  been  appointed  in  the ; 

oultl  DC  likely      Lis  V.  V.  81. 

!  hi  ■.  continued  to  I  is  raid,  for  at 

I  . 

'il'l  then   I  VIII. 

■lion  with  the        J1  Livy,  VI.  l 

heninn  I'  I  ivy,  VI.  l,  and  Plutarch,  Camilla 
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Romans  wore  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  hostile  attacks  on  every  side;  their  for- 
lorn condition,  it  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 

;1  them,  [f  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  pre- 
served to  us,"  the  people  of  Ficulea,  Fidenae,  and  other  places  round  about,  ap- 

dd  in  arms  under  command  of  Livius  Postumius,  the  dictator,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  tied  before  them ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  7th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight.'20  This,  however,  is 
an  uncertain  story,"  in  some  respects  improbable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  with 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de- 
structive inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  tlie  Romans  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced 
into  Latium  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium,22  which  stood  on  a  sort  of 
spur  of  high  ground,  running  out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  the  military  trib- 
unes, and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  camp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  Camillus 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  taking  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear  arms, 
hastened  from  Rome  by  a  night-march,23  and  appeared  at  day-break  on  the  rear 
of  the  Volscians.  Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes  made  a 
sally,  and  the  Volscians,  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
army,  probably  from  Tarquinii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  besieging  Sutrium.  Camillus  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way,24  said  the  story  of  his  exploits,  he  met  the  citizens 
of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  their  lives;.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  told 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  plunder :  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 
place,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners  ;  and 
Sutrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story,  "  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  again."25 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with  these  details  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus  by  his  genius  in  this  memorable 
year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were 
checked,  and  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  after-ages  provfs  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themselves 

19  By  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  VI.  r*8,  ea.  Miiller,  of  Tutula  and  the  female  slaves,  which  is  evi- 

and  partly  by  Macrobius.  Saturnal.  I.  11.  dently  fabulous. 

»  Popliragia.  ■  DiodornB,  XIV.  117.    Livy,  VI.  2. 

21  It  u  uncertain,  because  a  differenl  account  M  The  resemblance  of  this  story  to  that  of 

of  the  '>ri_rin  of  the  Poplifngia  is  given  by  Mac  Cincinnatus  is  obvious,  and  is  very  suspicious. 

robins.  Saturnal.  III.  2,  and  by  Dionysius,  II.  Livy  merely  describes  the  victory  of  Camillus, 

56,  and  because  we  know  how  little  reliance  is  without  saying  any  thing  of  the  previous  danger, 

to  be  placed  on  stories  pretending  to  account  Plutarch  makes  the  Latins  to  nave  joined  the 

for  the  origin  of  old  traditional  usages  or  1'esti-  Volscians,  but  he  expressly  says  that  Camillus 

vals.  It  is  improbable,  because  Fidensa  had  been  marched  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  military  trib- 

takeo  and  colonized  by  the  Etonians  forty  years  unes,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy. — Ca 

curlier,   and  from  that  time  forward   plays   00  milluSj  34. 

part  in  history,  and  b                                    irer  a4  Livy,  VI.  3.   Plutarch,  Camillus,  85. 

tioned  at  all  after  the  times  of  the  Soman  2&  The  very  passage  from  which  this  line  ia 

kin:.'-.    -Nor  can  we  conceive  how  FidenfiB  should  taken,  in  Khak.spcare's  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  shows 

:  had  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  peculiar  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poetical 

to  the  Latin  towns  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  version  of  events  in  themselves  historical.   Tho 

that  it  had  joined  some  Latin  confederacy  since  line  refers  to  the  capture  of  Kouen  by  the  Maid 

:all  of  the  Romas  power,  and  was  now  be-  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery  by  Talbot  on  the 

coine  Latin.     Further,  the  story  of*  the  Lidena-  same  day;  both  the  capture  and  recapture  being, 

tian  dictator  is  mixed  up  with  the  famous  legend  us  every  one  knows,  alike  purely  imaginary. 
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when  attacked  by  two  enemies  at  once  in  the  hour  of  their  most  extreme  help- 
lessness and  depression. 

It  were  a  mere  wearying  of  the  reader's  patience  to  follow  Livy  through  the 
details  of  the  petty  wars  of  this  period — details  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  his- 
torical, and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  enough 
to  trace  generally  Rome's  foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her  great  internal 
regeneration. 

On  the  riorht  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded.     Nepete  and  Sutrium,  which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  ,  _    „ 

*  '.  -or  l  .1         i  i  Extent  of  the   Roman 

or  four  years  before  the  Gaulish  invasion/0  and  were  the  border  frontier,  its  limit  to- 
towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story 
of  Camillus,  attacked  by  the  Etruscans  ;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  366,  and  again 
in  369.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  369,  and 
immediately  recovered.27  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  affair,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  they  were  probably  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years ;  which  was  no  less  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  we  hear  of  wars  with  the  Volscians  generally, 
almost  every  year,  and  particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  It8  limit8  on  tbe  left 
The  scene  of  action  was  commonly  the  neighborhood  of  Satricum,  bank  of  the  Tlber, 
a  town  which  lay  between  Velitrse  and  Antium.28  Satricum  had  originally  been 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  j^Equi- 
ans  and  Volscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them,29  and  was  now  again 
become  Volscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus  in  369,30  and  a 
Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Again,  however,  it 
was  lost  in  373,31  and  held  for  five  years  by  the  Volscians  ;  after  which  time, 
when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  Satricum  was  to 
have  been  restored,  it  was  burned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,32  who  had 
been  allied  with  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  thirty  years  earlier.  Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  but 
now  even  Satricum  could  not  be  maintained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged ;  but  it  must 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  358,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Volscians  ;33  or  else  it  must  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  Bola,34  amidst  the  calamity 
of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
the  Romans  wlr.lst  the  Volscians  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satricum,  nearly 
five-and-twentj  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 

Jjut  the  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations,  after  the  retreat  of  the 

Gauls,  i  i  in  h<r  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins..  AUerftd   re]ations   o/ 

Hitherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians,  the  Rome with Latium- 

alliance  of  the  Latins  and  the  Uernicans  with  the  Romans  had  remained  unbroken. 

true  that  some  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 

ty  with  8p.  <  in   261,  had  since  been  conquered  by  the  TKquians  and 

and  thus  as  Niebuhr  BUppOSefl,  that   treaty  had  long  since  been  vir- 

■P.  xviii.  3I  Livy,  VI.  22. 

"  Livy,  VI.  ft,  to.  ■  [ivy,  VI.  88. 

:   the  Italian  anti-         'j:'   Livy.  V.  L6. 

quar  it  a  little  plaoe  call  M  Camilla!  is  made  tor< ver  Bola  from  tha 

no,  in  thi                 I  jEquians,  in  t h « ■  year  866.     Livy,   VI.  8.     It 

I  from  Vi  .                    pa  and  mui  t  therefore  have  kx  i  q  previoualj  I 

•ii'l  a  iv  i  ,f  iil(.  tli'nt;.    Latin  oitiei  enumerated  by 

mine  noth  rig.  I  Hon                               ationed  bj  [ivy  <>r  Di- 

tphal,  [-.  •  been  oonquered  bj  tl  • 

tmmand  ol  < !oriolano    ,  v.-i- 

"  Livy,  VI.  an  in   the  OOtUTM  of  thi 
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tnaily  at  an  end  :  and  while  Bome  of  the  Latin  states  were  become  ./Equian  or 
Vokcian,  or  bad  drawn  around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  the  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighborhood;  others,  like  Tusculum,  were,  from  the 
equal,  become  DO  more  than  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome:  for  instance,  Pne- 
neste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from  its  position  have  become  ^quian,  and  Tibur 
d  aloof,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  supposition  by 
the  reason  of  the  case  ;  and  external  testimony,36  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against 
it.  The  .Kquians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  breach 
is  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies  open  close  below  Prseneste,  and  may  have  occu- 
pied Pedum  in  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills;  nay,  they 
may  hai  i   taken  Bola  within  the  mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impreg- 

nable strength  of  Prceneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  whole 
power  of  Sylla,  may  have  remained  in  perfect  security  ;  and  as  the  Hernicans 
were  uneonquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of  the  JEquians  when  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  Algidus,  so  Tibur  and  Proeneste,  safe  in  their  mountain- 
holds,  may  have  continued  to  belong  to  Latium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  likely  that-  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection;  and  that 
thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remaining  states 
of  the  Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another :  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together  ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each 
particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command  many  times  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  and  Preeneste  had  risen,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  different  footing ;  that  Procneste 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  treaty  of  Sp. 
war«  wild  ti,.,  Latin  Cassius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  was  either  imperfectly 
8te"  observed,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  I [ernican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
armies  of  the  Volscians  ;ri7  then  the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par- 
ticular ^tat« ■<.  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome,3S  in  alliance  with  the  Vol- 
scians ;  and  Lanuvium,39  and  above  all,  Pia-neste,40  are  especially  noticed  as  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum,41  though 
iqil   suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome:  and  so  also  did 

wars  with  the  Opican  nation-'  ;  and  others  of  the  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  342.    (Livy  IV.  51.) 

thirty  which  are  not  noticed  again  in  history,  The  Latin  and  Hernican  lands  are  ravaged  by 

were,  in  all  probability,  destroyed,  the  JSquians  or  Volscians  in  346  (Livy.  IV. 

m  Livy  says  that  "the  Latins  and  Hernieans,  55)j  In  845  fid.  IV.  53),  and  the  Hernican  lands 

since  the  battle  el                    Regillns,  had   re-  In  342.     (Id.  IV.  61.)     The  Latins  and  Ilerni- 

mained  faithful  to  Bome  for  nearly  a  century  cans   announce   the  intended   invasion  of  the 

without  interruption."     VI.  -J.     This,  as  a  gen-  Opican  nations  in  332  and  324  (Livy,  IV.  20,  37), 

oral  statement,  and  one  dearly  ill  and   in  292  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the 

inaccurate,  may  not  be  entitled  to  mnch  weight ;  lands  ravaged  by  the  Volscians  were  those  of 

hut  a  variety  of  incidental   notices   in  the  ac  the.  I'nencstincs,  Gahians,  and  Tusculans  (Livy, 

counts  of  the  several  years,  seem  to  imply  that  III.  H) :  the  three  people  belonging  all  alike  at 

the  alliance  between  the  three  nations,  Romans,  that  period  to  the  Latin  confederacy. 

Latins,  and   Hernicans,  lasted  without  any  ma-  **  Livy,  VI.  7,  18. 

terial  change  down  to  the  Gaulish  war.     Latins  38  Livy,  VI.  30,  32,  33. 

and  Hernicans  joined  CamilluS  against  Veil  in  39  Livy,  VI.  21. 

Livy,  V.  19.)      Fercntiriurn,  when  taken  40  Livy,  V.  21,  22,  27,  et  seq.  30. 

from  the  Volscians,  was  given  to  the  Hernicans  41  Livy,  VI.  21,  25,  2G. 
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Gabii  and  Lavici.42  It  may  be  well  conceived  how  greatly  this  altered  disposition 
of  the  Latins  added  to  the  distress  of  the  Roman  commons.  For  some  years  past 
Latium  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ravaging  incursions  of  the  iEquians  and  Vol- 
scians  ;  its  aid  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  at  times  into  the  ene- 
mies' country,  while  their  own  territory  had  rested  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  the  Roman  territory  being  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  the  Volscians  ;43  and  on 
one  occasion44  the  Praenestines,  having  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  other  enemies, 
at  last  even  crossed  the  Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory  would  be  doubly  welcomed  ;  and 
an  inscription  in  the  Capitol45  long  recorded  the  successful  campaign  of  T.  Quinc- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  who  having  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the 
Prsenestines,  marched  out  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia,  chased  them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed 
nine  of  their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with 
which  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The  Prsenestines  were  in  the 
field  again  the  very  next  year  ;46  and  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  foreign  affairs  con- 
tinued to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  the  prospect  at  home  was  not  overclouded  merely ;  it  was  the  very  deep- 
est darkness  of  misery.     It  has  been  well  said  that  long  periods  of 

,~,.  r        ,,        ,  .  .  •      1         j  i  ,i  Internal  distress.     Suf- 

general  suffering  make  far  less  impression  on  our  minds,  than  the  ferine  of  the  Roman 
short  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per- 
ish ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- 
shedding,  but  we  are  much  too  patient  to  the  greater  misery  and  greater  sin 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  are  false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose,  and 
their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  but  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the 
evil  derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  the  details  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  life 
of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  the  mischief :  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured 
as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  some- 
tl  ing  yet  worse  than  pain,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings ;  how  they  dull 
the  understanding  and  poison  the  morals;  how  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  com- 
bined are  the  parents  of  universal  suspicion;  how  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty  ;  how 
•Uvea  become  naturally  liars  ;  how  they  whose  condition  denies  them  all  noble 
enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves, 
with  a  brute's  recklessness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures;  how  the  domestic 
elf,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  at  length  corrupted,  and 
in  the  place  of  Datura]  affection  and  parental  care,  there  is  to  be  seen  only  self- 
iii'l  nnkindness,  and  no  other  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their 
children,  than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
which  they  hare  found  their  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long 
ring  in  the  heart  ox  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible  :  a  revolution 
nt  on  o  ration,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  vety  one  which 

•  Livy,  vi.  n,  as,  96.    ■  Liw,  Vi.  d  :.n  the  roda  this  fcvor  did  be- 

"  Livy,  VI.  28. 

44  Livy,  VI.  in "  Tri<  ■  ■       tato- 

•  Till, 

I    and  Uika 

JUPpifc  I  I  I'Mlht.  Witluil. 

*°  livy,  VI.  30. 
0]  | 
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beginning  to  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sins;  but  it  cannot  restore  life 
to  the  morally  dead  ;  and  its  ill  success,  as  if  in  this  line  of  evils  no  curse  should 
be  wanting,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own  iniquity,  and 
a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  forever. 

I  Jut  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 
,.  checked  in  time,  when  it  had  brought  suffering  only  on  one  genera- 
wl»l 'if  iiilint  dell!-  ti°n>  before  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  pos- 
terity. Twenty  years47  of  poverty  and  oppression,  could  we  pre- 
sent to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil  ;  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  the  life  of  a  nation  are  but  like  an 
attack  of  fever,  severe  indeed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  consti- 
tution permanently.  Mere  poverty,  moreover,' is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place;  its  actual  privations  depend 
much  on  climate  ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none  are  ex- 
travagant or  luxurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before  its  sting  is 
felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  been 
diminished  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib- 
utum,  as  a  war-tax,  constant  and  heavy  ;  and  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  stone,48 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally  ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  houses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  the  means 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  rate49  a 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and '  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal50  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  five  years'  standing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors ; 
they  have  been  already  noticed  ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever : 
every  patrician  house  was  become  a  private  jail;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  hard  labor  for  the  jailer's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  caprice, 
loaded  with  irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in  its   mildest  form,  and  amidst  the  manifold  money 

transactions  of  a  great  commercial  country,  in  which  the  debtor 

n.i^ry  fro!,,  particular  must  often  be  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 

fining  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modern  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  confounding  together  misfortune   and  crime.     How  then  should  we 

regard  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 

41  The  period,  according  to  Niebnhr'a  chro-  of  the  la  ill  towards  the  Forum,  where  the  re- 

nology,  was  one  of  eighteen  years,  from  865  to  mains  of  the  Tabularium  still  exist. 

according  to  the  common  chronology,  it  The  "saxum  quadratum"  of  the  Eoman  wri- 

ra,  from  865  to  388.  ten,  is  the  "  Steintuf "  of  the  German  geolo- 

"  Livy,  \'I.  4.    "  Capitolium  aazo  qnadrato  gists;  the  "Tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi :  it  is  a 

trnctum  eat."    This  moat  mean  that  where  volcanio  conglomerate,  found  in  Kome  itself, 

the  cliff  had  boon  proved  I                       le,  and  and  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca. 

thus  have  been  more  or  leaa  ofan  Inclined  plane,  40  Livy,  VJI.  16. 

it  was  so  built  Dp  with  large  blocks  of  stone  as  M  Livy,  VI.  14.     "Multiplici  jam  sortc  exso- 

. large  the   upper  surface  of  the  hill,  and  lut;i,  rnergentibus  semper  sortem  usuris."  This 

make  it  perpendicular  with-  the  bottom  of  it.  is  said  of  the  year  370,  only  five  years  after  the 

bimilar  substructions  have  enlarged  the  surface  Gaulish  invasion. 
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fault  of  their  own,  but  were  the  consequence  of  an  overwhelming  national  calam- 
ity, and  of  the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the  government  for  their  state  of 
distress  ?  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  severity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  even 
now  to  have  excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 
their  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  daily  dragged  oft 
to  labor  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse  ;  what  excited  general  dis- 
content was,  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians, 
who  thus  seemed  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service, 
while  the  state's  domain  land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary  national  emer- 
gencies, was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation 
itself  was  highly  arbitrary,  being  regulated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens,51  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
had  since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
suspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly  em- 
bezzled :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered52  that 
this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the 
patricians  for  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  M  Manihw  comes  &>r. 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relief,  which  only  aggravate  the  dis-  ft^"?™"^^ 
ease.  M.  Manlius,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  *°lvent  debtow- 
was  jealous  of  the  high  reputation  of  Camillus,53  and  alienated  from  the  patricians 
generally,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
euch  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sever- 
ities practised  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings  also,  the  loftiness  of 
his  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
which  he  daily  witnessed.  One  day54  he  saw  a  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  workhouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor. 
The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
on  in  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable55  part  of  his 
landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  made  a 
bondsman  for  debt,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
he  fulfil  this  promise  that  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him  ;  and  thus 
to  have  discharged  their  debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the  people  ;  he  was  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  Commons  ;"  and  his  house  in  the  Capitol  was  always  beset  by  a  multitude 
to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  money  paid  by  the  people  to  re- 
the  trea  urea  borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A    diet  itor   had    beenM  already  appointed   early  in  the  year,  with  the  double 

pur;  employing  him  against  the  Volscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 

mpis  of  Manlius  at  home.     The  office  had  been  conferred  on  A. 

r,  Vol.  II.  p.  675.  conquered  only  eleven  years  before.    Bat  tho 

1 L.  i  une  don  a  to  the  Tiber,  end  por- 

of  ,t  m.Mv  hi  i  onquered  In  earlier 

her  too  much  re-    wars,  or  even  In  the  earlii  i  f  the  fine! 

:  the  breve  old  oen«    war.    The  fondue  In  que  Hon  we  >,  probably,  ■ 

-•  po    e    io,"  "i  a  port  Ion  of  the  domain  land 

held   by  occupation  ;    but  i  nch  eetatee  were 

Sao  Liyr,  II.  flit  and  ■  old  ai  idividuali  ai  If  they 

*•  "Fundum  in  Veienti,"  says  Li ry,  "caput    were  property,  aubjeol  alwayi  to  the  ohanoe  oi 

patrimonii  ild  hardly,  then,  1  |  imod  by  the  state. 

lit  of  the  Veientian  territory  whioh  had  been       M  Livy,  vi.  n. 
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ma  ambition,  pnu-twv,.  Cornelius  Oossus,  perhaps  the  same  person  who,  in  his  consulship, 
£ti&tf,,i£ttii3  eight-and-twenty  years  before,  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  mur- 
der of  M.  Postumius  by  his  soldiers;  and  he  was  now  recalled 
from  the  field  to  check  the  apprehended  sedition.  He  summoned  Manlius57 
before  him,  called  upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of  the  embezzlement  of  the 
snored  money,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so*threw  him  into  prison.  This  seems  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous  individuals, 
and  so  stopping  their  plans  for  a  season,  which  is  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  all 
governments  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Manlius  did  not  expire  with  the  term  of  the  dictator's  office,  but  continued  till 
the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  be  released  by  force,  passed  a  vote 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy;  for  Manlius,  when  released, 
indulged  in  language  more  violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inter- 
pret5^ the  doubtful  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  house 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character  ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  government,  as  it  was  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Saturninus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  circumstances. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  existing  evils.  This 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Volero,  Terentilius,  Duillius, 
Icilius,  Canuleius,  and  Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  exercised  great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
vague  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy  ;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceedings,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order,  joined 
the  patricians  against  him  ;  and  that  Q.  Publilius,59  whose  ^imily  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  zeal  for  the  true  liberties  of  the  commons,  came  forward 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
the  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account,  Man- 
lius submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  question  at  issue;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not  impossible, 
how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favorable  sentence?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  he  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors60  whom  he  had  relieved  from  bondage ;  he  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thirty  enemieg  whom  he  had  slain  in  personal  combat ;  he  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
in  war  ;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak,  the  famous  civic  crowns, 
which  were  given  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  his 
services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.     Finally,  he  bared  his  own  breast,  covered  with 

"  Livy,  VI.  16.  w  Livy,  VI.  19.     This  Publilius  was  of  the 

M  "Senatus  flc  -                  in  'lonmm  priva-  same  family  with  Publilius  Volero,  and  was  the 

tarn  plebifl,  .  .  .  agitat."— Livy,  VI.  10.     The  dictator  Publilius  Philo  who  passed  the  famous 

word                do"  is  either  an  exaggeration  or  popular  laws  which  bear  his  name  some  years 

B  positive   act  of  insurrection,  or,  to  afterwards. — Livy,  VIII.  12. 

■peak  more  strictly,  of  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance  "°  Livy,  VI.  20. 

from  the  existing  government. 
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honorable  scars ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  Field  of  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barbarian  pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  and 
then  give  their  judgment.  The  tribunes  saw  that  the  centuries,  thus  excited, 
would  never  find  him  guilty ;  and  the  trial  was  adjourned,61  not  to  be  brought 
forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  have 
condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  than 
that  Manlius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  ;  the  very  manner02  of  his  execution, 
as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported. 
All  agree,  however,63  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian  gens  shared  so  deeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no  Manlius 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  prsenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.  For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  increased  distress :  the 
increasing,  till  the  tribunes  of  the  year  375  (we  do  not  know  their  KS^KXB 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand64  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  the  commonB- 
Censors  had  been  appointed  in  this  year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  being  accounted  unlucky  to 
fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  his  colleague  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
also  resigned  without  doing  any  business  ;  after  which  a  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  election,  as  if  the  gods  ha£  manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that 
there  should  be  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  people  of  Praeneste, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practised  by  the  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  protected  every  citizen  in  refusing  to  enlist ;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once  for  all  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  to  be  given  over  to  his  creditor's  power  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  pui- 
pose,  for  the  Prsenestines,65  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only 
on  some  compromise  ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  chosen  from  among  the 
plebeians. 

This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  following  year  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
it  only  one"  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;    Their     interference 
and  the  jrear  377  was  only  marked  by  disappointment  of  all  the    ■"■■■■■»■•»■•■ 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  increase  of  their  burdens.     Censors  were 

n  of  a  religious  kind  on  tho  lie  enemy.     Further,  what  was  the  "concilium 

Sart  of  the  augurs,  or  a  notice  "that  it  than-  populi,"  and  where  was  the  "Lucus   Peteli- 

ientto  break  up  the  comitia.  nus?"  for  the  present  reading  of  "Porta  No- 

lemnation  bv  a  mentana"  In  the  edition!  of  Livy,  is  a  mere  cor- 

irnment  produced  by  the  act  of  L  rection  of  Nardini,  and  not  to  be  admitted  ;  In- 

who  tore  down  the  standard  hoisted  asmnoh  as  there  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

an  old  the  enlargement  of  the  walls  by  Aurelian.  Then 

imitia  to  i  there  is  the  ourioni  Btorj  recorded  bj 

"  ;                      t  other  writer.-.,  Bar  that  he  sius,  and  whioh  Niebuhr  prefers  as  the  most 

thrownl              Parpeian rock.    Cornelias  authentioof  all  the  accounts.    The  question  is 

ah.  -  too  long  to  ho  discus  ed  here:  1  have  thrown 


,  XVIL  21,  refore  Into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

a  " concilium popa         '"■  Livy.yj.20. 

■   ■  Porta    tor.  de  viris  illustr.  in  Manlio.     Dion  Cassis*, 


that:  mcilium  popu         M  Livy,  VI.  20.  Plutarch,  Camillus,  86.    Au<- 


»  i bii vii l  MH-.  i  mi  i  ;i  mr.    in:   v  irirt    nm-M  .  i 

slum*                                                mdemned  Fragm.  Pen 

by  the  duumviri,  or  two                                   ,  ■■'  Livy,  VI.  27. 

-  the  old  law  ■■•■           I  to  the  tin  i.i  '.'  \ 

>f  trying  him  as  a  pub  "■  Livy,  VLSI. 
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Bgain  elected,  but  a  war  with  the  Volscinns  was  made  a  pretence  for  postponing 
the  census  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  censors  could  not  find  oppor- 
tunity for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract tor  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall;"  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  work,  additional  taxes  wore  imposed.  Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following 
a.u .«.■  y°'dv-  the  amount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 

the    number  of   insolvent    debtors    condemned    to  bondage  was 
-natlv  multiplied  ;  while  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the&Latins 
and  Volscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Koine,"  relieved  the  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  forekm  warfare 
and  thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its  most  effectual  weapon 

■n  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
B..t .i,iiv,r„„<v  ta,aot  of  deliverance.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions,  idle  stories 
and  party  exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  details.  And 
L.  Sextius  and  C.  Licinius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  Licinian  laws.  a 


CHATOR  XXVI. 

THE  LICINIAN  LAWS.— 378-384. 


"  Lcs  mouvemens  qui  aritent  les  pcuples  peuvent  etro  dc  deux  sortcs.     Lcs  uns  sont  produits 
par  une  cause  directe,  d'ou  resultc  an  effct  immediat.     Une  circonstance  quelconque  ameno  une 

nation     mi    mpmo   nnn  nortln  An   l«  ~,.*: ^    j^..:„_ t *.    _i 'i  •     r      «i  ».  .    . 


Six  patrician  military  tribunes'  had  been  elected  at  the  comitia  for  the  year 
878,  and  had  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Volscians,  which  had  been  so  dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved 
in  this  Bftme  summer,  and  the  Volscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace.2  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
■  all  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor  them  equally 
abroad  :  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men8 
amongst  tire  commons  were  discouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  commons  ;  the  tribune's  power,  they  thought, 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any 
good.  Thus  I  he  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
the  helm  in  despair,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  circumstances,  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to  come 

w  T  •VvV'  vf  0n  tnat  VCT7sPot>  Satricum,  which  they  had  con- 

i  t'IV^\V'  Ottered  in  the  war  now  before  us,  and  which 

H'"-v'  V   '  ,52-     ,  l'icy  must  have  retained,  therefore,  at  the  peaco 

livy,  VI.  88.     But  they  could  scarcely  have  of  878.     See  Livy,  VII.  27.     But  a  state  which 

made  an  absolute  surrender,  "  deditio,"  oftheir  retains  even  its  conquests  at  the  end  of  a  war  is 

city  and  territory  ;  for  we  hear  of  them  again  in  not  likely  to  make  at  that  same  time  an  absolute 

more  than  twenty  years,  as  an  indenen-  surrender  of  its  own  city  and  territory, 

'lent  and  sovereign  people  ;  planting  a  colony  3  Livy,  VI.  34. 
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forward,  and  brought  with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times  so 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  richest4  and  most  distinguished  families  amongst  the  commons,  and  a  man  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  obtained  a  place  amongst  the  ten  tribunes,  and  L.  Sextius,  a 
young  man  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Licinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amongst  the  Roman  patricians,  as  amongst  the  members  of  all  aris- 

o  .         JT  "  D  .  .  .  Some  of  the  patricians 

tocracies,  a  certain  number  ot  persons,  who,  from  various  motives,  are  favorable  to  the 

*  ......  ,  -,-,  ».-,  cause  of  the  commons. 

are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.  J3y  some  ot  these, 
Licinius  and  Sextius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported;  the 
Licinian  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians  :5  the  tribune  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  Manlii  and  the  Cornelii.  With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
connection  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 
He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  L.  Sextius, 
three  separate  laws.6  The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  The  tribune,  propose 
great  actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  the  three  Liciniun laws- 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  principal;7  and  that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged 
in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save 
the  commons,  when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giv- 
ing them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  publicus ;  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  the  occu- 
pation, by  enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugera 
of  the  public  land  in  tillage,8  nor  feed  more  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill 
was  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  being  united 
with  a  certain  portion  of  political  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  must  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians  ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
open  to  them  ;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nobility  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  affront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  consulship, 
that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius,  accord- 
ingly, did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship,  and  restored  the  consulship.9  That 
<>{  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
stat'  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.     But  expe- 

4  Thi.s  appears  from  what  is  related  of  him  8  Livy,  VI.  35. 

it  the  amount  of  puhlic  land  in  7  "  Ut  deducto  eo  do  capite  quod  usuris  per- 

pation   exceeded  the  measure  of  500  numcratum  cssct,  id  quod  superessct  tricimio 

ra.  which  had  been  fixed  by  his  own  law.  eequis  portionibus  persolvcrctur." — Livy,   VI. 

that  this  wealth  of  the  85. 

lian  family  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  8  "  Xe  quia  plus  qningenta  jugera  agri  pos- 

-liown  by  the  immense  riches  sideret."    It'we  remember  the  legal  definition 

of  ]  qnioqaid  apprehenaimus   oajai 

«rho  we*  a  military  tribune  in  proprh-tn-,  ad  nos  non  pert  met,  ant  neo  potest 

r  of  Cn.  Cornelius ;  pertim                           onem   apellamas.     Do 

and                ius  who  *            ter  of  the  horse-  Verbor.  Signifioat.  1 15  (Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit.  wi.i, 

»fthat  •.              •  e  that  it                       to  add  "  puo- 

Ifin  Iloi"  to  "agri,"  became  the  only  land  which 

with  men  ordinarily  oooupied  without  il            ^  their 

r  publious." 

by  birth,  ana  ■  the  clauaelimiting  the  numbei 

adoi                                   the  Licinii.  it  showe  which  might  be  fed  on  the  public              land, 

Lid  nil  si  Bell.  <          I    8. 

with  the  nobl                               ,  tt  urfe  tribunorum  militum  oomitia  flerent) 

lias  WOO]  r.-tur." — 

their  ado]  .  | 
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nonce  bad  shown  that  it  was  not  enough  to  throw  it  open  merely;  one  place 
must  be  Beoured  to  the  commons  by  law,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
comitia  would  forever  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the  commons. 
This  last  law  requires  no  explanation;  and  the  second,  since  Niebuhr  has 
cleared  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intel- 
«*»"  ligible.     The  fust,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 

the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long  standing,  the 
sum  paid  in  interest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances, 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal;  so  that  the  creditor,  far 
from  having  any  thing  more  to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  Niebuhr  observes,  that  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrow  ing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  discharge  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  his  first  account ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  had  a  particu- 
lar name,  "  Wrsura."10  That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  ordinary 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause  in  this  very  Licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  discharged  within  three  years  ;  and  if  the  practice  of  versura  was 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvicus  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  original 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  not  under  that  name :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
Still,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  debt 
must  have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment,  that  no  new  creditor  !j 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new 
creditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  being 
still  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  by 
the  mere  pavment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would  be  deducted  only 
that  interest  which  he  had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  Bat  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  could  not  be 
redeemed  '  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom?11     Are  we,  in  short,  to  believe  that  many  families  of  the 

lu  Pestna,  or  rather  PaulnB,  in  **  Versura."  habet;"  that  is,  lie  could  not  be  killed  by 

11  There  ia  b  welt-known  inQuinc-  Bie  master,  nor  treated  by  him  absolutely  at  his 

tiliai  S  27j  which  enters  into  the  dif-  discretion,  but  might  claim  the  protection  of 

tees  between  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  the  law  like  a  freeman;  again,  he  could  inherit 

that  of  one  who  was  "addictus,"  <>r  given  over  property  and  acquire  property,  which  a  slave 

to  his  creditor  into  bondage.    But  it  does  not  could  not  do.     "  Tribum  habet"  is  remarkable, 

h  the  questions  which  [have  Bug-  because  it  implies  that  the  adclictusdid  not 

gest  HtB   of  i',   however,   are,    re-  undergo  either    the   maxima  or  media  capitis 

markable.     ••  Ad  lervum  nulla  lex  pertinet:  deminutio ;  he  could  not  lose  Ms  rights  of  citi- 

addi  Propria  liberi  qua  nemo  zenshipifhe  retained  his  tribe.    Butwerethese 

habet  nisi  Liber,  pnenomen,  uomen,  i  ,,  rights  in  abeyance,  as  the  father's  power  over 

tribum;  habet  ha:c  addictus."     "  Addictus  lc-  his  children  was  suspended  so  long  as  he  was 
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Roman  commons,  during  this  period,  were  finally  lost  to  their  country  as  free 
citizens  ;  or  was  there  any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  fate,  and  did 
the  slave-debtor  ever  recover  his  personal  liberty  by  consenting  to  become  the 
client  of  his  master  ?  These  are  questions  to  which,  I  believe,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative ;  the  promulgation  of  the  Ihree  Licinian 
bills  provoked,  as  was  natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  ^ 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.     Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  election  of  cumio  ma- 

i  ii  ft  »i  i  i*  i  •    •  gistrates. 

the  assembly  of  the  tnbes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  prevent  the  bills  from  being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  attached 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  interpose  their  negative,12 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being  put  to  the  vote.  Licinius  and  Sextius,  thus  baffled,  anu  being  unable  to 
proceed  with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retaliate  by  obstructing,  in 
like  manner,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  arrived, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  last  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
tius forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appointed  ;  and  they  with  the  aediles  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  years,  according  to  the  common  report  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thing  altogether  incredible.13 

.  i  /»  r»  t  •      t i      i»  ,i    °  .  ,  But  thU  time  of  anar- 

An  anarchy  or  five  years ;  so  long  a  period  ot  the  most  extreme  po-  chydidnot  lastforfiv* 

litical  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremities  of  revolutionary 

violence ;  the  water  boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  boiling 


a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  re- 
turned to  him  as  soon  as  he  came  home  ?  or  can 
we  suppose  that  they  continued  to  exist,  and 
that  a  creditor  might  drive' his  addicti  into  the 
Forum  to  give  their  votes  as  he  should  require, 
and  that  such  TOtei  were  legal?  or  would  this 
be  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  officer 
who  presided  at  the  comitia  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion in  ohjecting  to  them  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  or  receiving  them  if  it  suited 
the  ii  of  his  partv  i 

a  Livy,  VI.  85. 

M  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real 
chronology  of  this,  period.  The  story  of  the  five 
-  anarchy  arose  probably  from  an  exagger- 
ated interpretation  of  some  expressions  in  the 
mnaliats,  "  that  for  five  years  the  tribunal  went 
on  ol  -r   the  elections,"  meaning,  that 

whilst  the  contest  lasted,  this  was  their  weap- 
on, which  thar  used  from  time  to  time,  and 
r  relinquished  it  without  stipulating  for 
ion  in  turn.  Afterwards,  when 
>fthe  Gaulish  invasion  had  beau  fixed 
to  the  Sd  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  thia 
tain,  the  existence  of  i  be  five 

Jirchy  was  no  longer  questioned.    The 
1    pitolini  acknowledge  them  as  well  aa 
,  for  he  apeaki  of 
bin  of  Liciniua.     |  X  IV. 
M  :.  |    And  Polybitu  Lmpliea  them, 
era]  Lnva- 
1 1 1 : .  .  1 1.  1 1,    The  later  writ*  ra, 
lidorua,  and  B 
the  anarchy  to  have  laated  for  bar 
Zenana ;  but  than  these 
four  irith  him  the  whole  period  of  the 

them  to  !"•  followed  im- 
lictatorehip  of  <  'amilhi 

i      .  are  then 

which,  in  the  commoi  '.How 

-  of  anarchy  ;  and  which 

arc  i  of  military  tribunes. 

]:, 


It  is  to  be  observed,  that  about  forty  years  af- 
terwards we  still  find  the  consular  year  spoken 
of  as  beginning  on  the  1st  of  July  (Livy,  VIII. 
20),  which  requires  us  to  suppose  either  that 
one  whole  year  passed  without  military  trib- 
unes, and  that  the  elections  were  not  again 
delayed  ;  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  years' 
struggle,  the  elections  were  each  year  delayed 
for  a  time,  so  that  at  the  end  of  tne  period  the 
time  lost  in  the  several  years,  when  added  to- 
gether, amounted  to  just  a  year  in  all,  or,  final- 
ly, we  must  believe  that  there  was  no  period  of 
anarchy  at  all ;  that  the  tribunes  every  yeat 
threatened  to  stop  the  elections,  but  allowed 
them,  from  consideration  for  the  public  service, 
to  be  held  as  usual,  stipulating,  perhaps,  for 
the  election  of  certain  individuals  known  to  be 
cither  favorable  to  their  claims,  or,  at  least,  not 
violently  adverse  to  them.  Korghesi  thinks 
that  one  college  of  military  tribunes  has  been 
omitted  by  Livy  in  the  year  preceding  the  be- 
ginning ox  the  anarchy,  and  he  has  restored  it, 
partly  from  Diodorus,  and  partly  from  conjec- 
ture. Thus  he  places  the  election  of  L.  Sex- 
tius as  the  first  plebeian  consul,  exactly  four- 
and-twenty  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Gaols.  Striking  out  the  five  yeara  of  pretended 
anarchy,  the  consulship  of  L.  BextiuB  falls  nine- 
teen  years   after    the   invasion    of  the    (Jauls, 

which  agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology  of 
Diodorus,  when  his  confusions  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  Gaulish  invasion  brought  to  its 
true  date,  according  to  hia  system,  that  is,  to 
the  third  year  of  the  B9th  <  Uympiad.  it  aa 
aleo  with  the  statement  of  Oroaiua.  III.  l,  4; 
and  this  is  the  neareal  approximation  to  tht 
truth  at  which  I  think  rlva ; 

namely,  to  fix  the  consulship  of  L  Bextiui  in 
the  2d  year  ol  the  L04th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 
date  ofthe  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  of  the  death 
of  Epaminondaa,  868  -,  a.  i . 
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oyer;  a  knot  bo  perplexing,  which  none  untied,  and  yet  none  were  tempted  to 
cut;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pacified  by  any  compromise,  nor  exasperated  into 
open  violence,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist 
removed  two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to 
admit  it  as  historical.  What  would  have  become  of  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
tx  bs,  If  for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  praetor's 
or  praetorian  tribune's  judgment-seat  so  long  left  empty?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less enmity  o(  the  Latins,  who,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  pretended  anarchy, 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  in  arms 
ion  as  it  is  over?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representations  of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  have  preserved 
the  truer  account  of  these  disputes;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  even 
that  not  continuously,  but  at  different  intervals,  was  passed  without  curule  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  five,  is 
notary  tribunes  again  sufficiently  memorable.     The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election 

of  any  curule  magistrates ;  whether  this  state  of  things  really 
lasted  for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the  people 
of  Tusculum  ;14  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted ; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
unes were  duly  held ;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two  Valerii,  the 
very  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius,  and  with  his  patrician 
supporter,  M.  Fabius.  After  all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for 
the  legions  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  not,  like  M.  Postumius, 
abuse  their  power  by  visiting  on  their  soldiers  in  the  field  the  political  offences 
of  the  commons  at  Rome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was 
relieved,  and  Velitroe,  which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  besieged 
in  its  tarn  ;  but  the  siege  was  not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground  :  amongst  the  new  military 

tribunes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,15  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius, 

Plebeians      chnm>n      as  .        .  .  i»    i  •       l  Ml  1  i   •     l 

■ommiMioMn  of  the  and  the  zealous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  winch  more 

IflTTfll   books  ■     «  ^^  • 

than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 
two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
who  had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  Q.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Rome, 
by  the  votes  of  his  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  Sp.  Mselius.  Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
itinually  re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  said,  now 
espoused  their  cause,  and  the  remaining  five,  who  had  still  pledged  their  veto  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
their  tone:  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether :  "A  large  proportion  of  the  people,"16  they  said, 
"  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  Velitrse  :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  must 

"  Livy,  VI.  36  B  Livy,  VI.  36.  w  Livy,  VI.  86. 
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not  be  brought  forward."  In  such  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  may- 
be possible  to  divert  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a  stronger  head  the  longer  it  is 
opposed,  and  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius  finding  his 
three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth,17 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  for 
the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exercise  no  office  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to  destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attack- 
ing the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that  a  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  because  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  the:r  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by  patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  another  and  more  immediate  object ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual. to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them  reported  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  that 
this  oracle,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  be  unfairly  tam- 
pered with  ;  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus 
especially  desirable  that  some  of  the  commons  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes,18  it  is  said,  came  into  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  Velitrae.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  Ave  suppose  M.  Camiiin8  and  P. 
that  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August,  Manliu8  dictators- 
or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  he  had  already  filled  the  same  office  six  times  before.19 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling  in  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative;  the  patricians 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  their  last  expedient ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  Velitrae  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Camillus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion2'' summoning  the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field  ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm, 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dictatorship.     The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manlius 

itolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  <  e  domestic   disturbances;21  no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  of  any 

thing  that  he  did  in  his  office  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  no 
nolent  gainst  the  commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 

relations,  and  from  them  he  chose  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  though  a,  plebeian,  to 
•  r  of  the  horsemen.      Afl  if  to  show  still   further  that  the  contest,  was 

drawing  t<>  the  bill"  relating  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 

of  this  year;    hut,  the  other  three  were  still  delayed  a  littlo 

long         I'. .. :.  ,.  ,  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  'o  preserve  the 

lllship,  and  this  was   naturally  the  point  to  which 

n  r/iw,  yr.  MrtfX«v»r,    Caraillui,  89.     And  m  th<    Pa  tl 

1  ipitolinl ;  i'<>r  the  b  of  the  line  may 

:'  the    be  wfelv  restoi  •  inppliod  it.. 

ni.  "  Ob  /•'•//Wiim  in  militea  ex  8.  C.  abdioarunt." 

"  I  itencd  to  iesne       '■"  " Seditionissc  dandj  oao- 

I'.ut    Plutarch    i 
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the  mass  of  the  commons  attached  the  least  importance,  while  they  eagerly 
desired  to  paBS  the  other  two  bills,  relating  to  the  public  land,  and  to  the  debts. 
But  the  tribunes,  being  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  being  anxious,  on  personal 
BS  well  as  public  grounds,  to  secure  the  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highi  st  magistracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent23  of  the  aristo- 
eratica]  party  remonstrated  -with  hypocritical  indignation  against  the  arrogance 
of  the  tribunes,  in  thus  dictating  to  the  commons  ;  and  against  their  selfishness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of  their  whole  order  without  stipu- 
lating at  the  same  time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But  Licinius, 
trusting  that  the  people  would  have  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
of  their  worst  enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  language,24  "  that  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink." 

There  is  nothing  viler  than  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristoc- 
on  what  KTo,m.u  the  racy  \  we  cannot  sympathize  with  mere  pride  and  selfishness,  with 
to^/^£diLa&  tne  marc  desire  of  keeping  the  good  things  of  life  to  themselves, 
with  the  grasping  monopoly  of  honors  and  power  without  noble- 
ness of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motive,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  opposed  the  Licinian  bills.  But  in  all  the  uncorrupted  aristoc- 
racies of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also ; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popular  party  on  the  highest 
and  purest  principles  ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  Roman  patricians  ;  and  their  views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity. When  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  in  his  seventh  military  tribuneship 
opposed  Licinius  and  Sextius  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  and  the  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themselves  would  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — 25 

"  I  know,  Quiretes,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to  your  order  whoever  will 

Pj A  of  s„r.  Corne.  not  agree  to  the  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 

•"  •M'4l"«i"en,,i••  your  tribunes,  Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.  And  it  may  be 
that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  in  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  steps.  But  I  stand  here  before 
you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ; — six  times  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tried  me  yet  again  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have 
sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 

M  Bee  the  language  which  Livv  has  put  into  on  the  view  of  human  affairs  which  I  have  as- 

the  mouth  of  Appins  Claudius,  VI.  40,  41.  cribed  to  Ser.  Bfaluginensis.    And  this  view  is 

H  FAru>v.  Li  oIk  av  nioitv  tl  fii)  ftiynttv.     Dion  exceedingly  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  so 

ins,  Fragm.  Peiresc.  88,  u  corrected  by  strongly  illustrates  one  of  the  great  uses  of  the 

Reitnar.  Christian  revelation;  namely,  that  it  provides 

26  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  introduce  into  a  fixed  moral  standard  independently  or  human 

history  the  practice  of  writing  fictitious  speeches,  law,  and  therefore  allows  human  law  to  be  al- 

mere  variety  upon  the  narrative,  or  an  oo-  tered  as  circumstances  may  require,  without 

>n  for  displaying  the  eloquence  of  the  his-  the  danger  of  destroying  thereby  the  greatest 

torian.      But  when  the  peculiar  views  of  any  sanction  of  human  conduct.     I  have  not,  then, 

party  or  time  require  to  he  represented,  it  seems  put  modern  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  a 

to  me  better  to  do  this  dramatically,  by  mating  Roman  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome;  but  I 

of  the  characters  of  the  story  express  them  have  made  him  deliver  arguments  not  only 

in  the  first  person,  than  to  I  matter  of  which   might  have  been,  but  which  were  un« 

fact,  that  snob  and  such  views  were  entertained,  doubtedly  used  then,  and  which  are  so  charac 

I  believe  it  to  he  perfectly  true,  that  the  better  teristic  of  ancient  times,  that  they  could  not  be 

part  of  the  opposition  to  the  advance  of  popular  repeated  now  without  absurdity. 

principles  in  the  ancient  world  was  grounded 
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I  may  speak  that  which  in  the  present  disposition  of  your  minds  ye  may  per- 
chance not  willingly  hear. 

"  Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  for 
restraining  the  occupation  of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  they 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
yours  ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may  have  relief, 
it  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the  taking  of  usury, 
and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  ask  me,  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances  ?  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer.26  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vote 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  have 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  will  vote  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in  all 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear, 
to  give  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

"  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  which  thou  so 
mislikest  ?  I  will  answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  laws  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Many  things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not- 
withstanding, are  by  another  generation  no  less  wisely  ordered  otherwise.  There 
is  room  in  human  affairs  for  change ;  there  is  room  also  for  unchangeableness. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  but  in  those  great  laws 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  the  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  themselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consul,27  which  is  as  it  were  the  shadow 
of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians.  Ye  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  office  of 
priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  being  themselves  many,  have  set  also  upon 
earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders  ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning;  and  if  we  change  these  the 
whole  world  will  be  full  of  confusion.  It  is  our  boast28  that  we  Romans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to  his  father's  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  pre  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why  he  should  not, 
when  he  is  come  to  full  age,  be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer 
should  we  rive  than  this  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
OTer  their  children,  that  to  this  law  he  had  been  born,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  which  appointed  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.     TheM  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday  ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 

"  1  tribunes  for  their  re-  mente  used  against  the  Oanuleian  bills,  IV.  2-6, 

be  three  bills  from  each  other  and  again  in  tin-  speech  of  Appitts  against  the 

moutfa  of  Aj.pius  (Inn-  Lidnian  hills,  VI.  41.    The.  principle  implied  in 

rould,  of  course,  dc  pressed  tl  is  not  tobefouna  in  Livy,  but 

.  .  tlic  opponei  '  :  and  it  is  is  Important  (■>  be  itated,  because  it  is  us  ohar- 

en  the  beat  of  the  ad  rwtio  of  polytheism,  as  tli<'  opposite  prin- 

would  have  scrupled  t.<  avail  ciple,  thai  all  men  are  i  qual  tx  fore  God,  except 

them  f  it,  although   they  would   here  ;-<>  liir  us  their  <>wn  conduct  creates  a  differ- 

•  on  this  point  in  a  very  differenl  manner  ence  between  them,  is  characteristic  of  Chris- 

front  t heir  more  \  lolent  tiai   I 

*  'I'll'-   •  argument,  that  a  plebeian  enlm  nulll  alii  Mint  homines,  qui 

•Ik. ut.  profane-  talem  in  tiii<>-  suos  habent  potcstatetn  qualeoc 

•i<>n.  |g  t.,,  be  toon  l  I  ••  lee  in  Livy,  in  Ins  argu-  oos  tub  In  titnt  I.  $  B 
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they  have  not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children  ever  see  that  time  when 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  be! 

"  But  if  the  mere  will  of  the  men  of  this  generation  can  set  aside  these  laws: 
if,  breaking  through  that  order  which  the  <>-ods  have  given  to  us,  we  elect  for 
consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not ;  see  what  will  be  the  end.  Within  these 
fifteen  years  four  tribes  of  strangers  have  been  added  to  the  commons  of  this 
city.  Ye  know,  also,  that  many  enfranchised  slaves,  men  with  no  race,  with  no 
law,  I  had  well-nigh  said  with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to  time,  enrolled  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  all  these  are  admitted  into  our  commonwealth,  to  become  Ro- 
mans, and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  may 
alter  these  laws  ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  receive  our  custom,  but  to 
give  us  theirs,  what  thing  is  there  so  surely  fixed  in  c.ir  state,  that  it  shall  not  be 
torn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to  follow,  save  the  law  of  our 
own  fancies  ?  Truly,  if  the  gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us 
their  will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the  decemvirs  upon  the  twelve 
tables,  so  there  were  any  tables  to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  written  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the 
law  of  the  gods  would  still  be  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  us,  and 
will  speak  only  through  the  laws'29  of  our  fathers,  if  we  once  dare  to  cast  these 
aside,  there  is  no  stay  or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  confusion  forever. 
»r  is  it  a  little  thing  that  by  breaking  through  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and 
choosing  men  of  the  commons  for  consuls,  we  shall  declare  that  riches30  are  to  be 
honored  above  that  rule  of  order  which  the  cfods  have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even 
now,  can  do  much  for  their  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise  him  beyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  born ;  they  cannot  buy  for  him — shame  were  it  if  they 
could  ! — the  sovereign  state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  be  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  shall  all  worship.  For  then  he  who  has  money  will  need  no 
other  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest.  And  then  we  may 
suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  great  island  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people  with  much  craft  and  great  riches,  and  make  himself  what  the  Greeks 
call  a  tyrant.31  Ye  scarcely  know  what  the  name  means ;  a  vile  person  seizing 
upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king,  trampling  upon  all  law,  confounding  all 
order,  persecuting  the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  the  evil,  robbing  the  rich, 
insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself  alone32  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither 
fearing  the  gods,  nor  regarding  men.  This  is  the  curse  with  which  the  gods 
have  fitly  punished  other  people  for  desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  their 
fathers  gave  them.  May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
such  a  punishment ! 

"  Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  find  for  us  another  law  of  the 
gods  to  guide  us  in  the  place  of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so  zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.    JSTot 
•  use  I  am  proud,  not  because  I  love  not  the  commons,  but  because,  above  all 
things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honor  law  ;  and  if  we  pull  down  law  and  exalt33 

29  T»ls  inuruHTi  ttwj  Su  noitlv »)  nepl  Ovolas  tj  xtpl  the  increasing  honor  paid  to  riches  in  compari- 

t:poy/,vu)v  Ocpancias  J)  -rttpl  aXXou  nvbt  tu>v  roioiruv,  son   with    the    declining    estimation  of  nohlo 

.    .    .   f]  YlvOin  vdfiip  irdXtufavaipEi   ttoiouvtcis  clacfiuJi  hil'th. 

av    iroiCtv. — Xcnophon,     Memorab.     I.    3,    §     1.  31  ThuCyd.    I.    13.      AvvaTVTfpas    St    yiyvo\itvt)<i 

Compare  the  language  of  Archidamus,  and  of  t',)<;  '  v.W&bos  Kan&v  xpw'irwv  T'iv  <rn^v  CTl  p^m 

('U-.nn  in  Thucycudes.  I.  -t.  III.  87,  and  thear-  Xov  »j  npdTtpov  notovpivm  t«  ttoXXu  Tvpnvnbzs  h 

rament  against  any  alteration  in  the  laws  given  ruis  niXtoi  KuOiaravTo,  tG>v  -npoo-dbuv  ptityvuv  yi- 

oy  Aristotle  in  his  review  of  the  theoretical  yvonlvmv. 

commonwealth  of  Hippodamns.    'o  yip  v6poi  *Thucyd.  T.  17.    To  t<p  lavriov  pSvov  -nooopw- 

}<7X"v  olfiiptnv  exct   npdf  rd  irclOcaOut,  ttXi/v  wafi  t6     ftcvot,£i  tc  to  (roi/m  Kal  f$  to  tov  '16iov  oikov  av^civ  bt 
Wof.  tuvto  <5'  ob  ylyvcTiii  ti  ph  Ota  yjp6vov  nXijOof. -—     Ae<f>a\tlat  offov  ibvvavTo  fiuXiaTa  ruj  rrdXe.is  mkovv.— 

.  [I.  c>.  Compare  the  description  of  a  tyrant  in  Herodo- 

1  ompare  the  sentiment-  of  Theognis  and     tus,  III.  80,  and  V.  '.)l2. 
■  ir  on  thi.i   point,  who  constantly  lament        3J  This  is  what  Archidamus  and  Cleon,  stnk- 
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our  own  will  in  the  place  of  it,  truth,  and  modesty,  and  soberness,  and  all  virtue 
will  perish  from  amongst  us ;  and  falsehood,  and  insolence,  and  licentiousness, 
and  all  other  wickedness  will  possess  us  wholly.  And  instead  of  that  greatei 
freedom  which  ye  long  for,  the  end  will  be  faction  and  civil  bloodshed,34  and,  last 
of  all,  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny." 

To  such  language  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  replied  by  denying  that  its 
principle  was  applicable  to  the  particular  point  at  issue:  they  what was t0 be said in 
might  have  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  the  con-  meiruVthe^peeK 
sulship  was  not  against  the  original  and  unalterable  laws  of  the  Ser- Cornelu18- 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted  even  to  be  kings  at  Rome  ; 
and  the  good  king  Servius,  whose  memory  was  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple, was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  slave. 
And  further  they  might  have  answered,  that  the  law  of  intermarriage  between 
the  patricians  and  commons  was  a  breaking  down  ct  the  distinction  of  orders,  and 
implied  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
either  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  did  contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world  craved, 
what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it 
elsewhere,  they  imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  original  laws  of  each 
particular  race,  or  people.  To  destroy  this  sanction  without  having  any  thing  to 
substitute  in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous ;  and  reason  has  been  but  too  seldom 
possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
by  their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  good  and  wise  men  could  not 
but  see  that  national  law  was  evidently,  in  many  cases,  directly  opposed  to  divine 
law  ;35  and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it  were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's 
moral  nature  ;  they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  by 
man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if  the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
gaining  the  ear  of  statesmen  they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education  estab- 
lished,36 which  would  give  truth  all  the  power  of  habit ;  and  knowing  too  that 
universal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better  he  must  grow  worse,  and  that  to 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  is  impossible  ;  they  ventured  to  advance  towards  a 
higher  excellence,  even  amidst  the  known  dangers  of  the  attempt,  in  the  faith 
that  God  would,  sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  long  struggle  are  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  years  preceding  it.  P.  Manlius,3T  the  late  dictator  P.  Valerius,  who 
had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Cornelii,  Aulus  and  Marcus,  the  one  of 

pecimens  of  the  noblest  and  vilest  advo-  tragedy  of  the  "  Seven  Chiefs  who  warred  on 

m,  as  opposed  to  one  Thebes"  with  the  expression  of  the   opposite 

intinual  progress,  call  u  the  Wishing  to  bo  sentiment,  which  is  evidently  uttered  from  his 

r  than  the  laws."     Archidamui  boasts  that  heart.     Half  of  the  chorus  go  with  Antigone  to 

trained  annBiartpov  rfh  v6ytutv  bury  Polynices  in  defiance  of  the  king's  decree  ; 

rf*  lirtpn^un. — Thucyd.  I               eon  describes  urging  in  their  justification: — 

good  '  ■   men  who   amarouvrti  Trj  l£  iav-  koi  yup  ytveif 

tu>v  (vvicii,  u/jiiOiarcpot  ruv  vdynav  a^iovaiv  tivai. —  koU'ov  t6&"  aX<>i,  xal  7r<5A<$  a'AAu? 

Th" ".•  ■'•  HI.  <?AW  haivCtTcL  Sikhiu. 

'  But  the  other  half  follow  the  body  orEtcoclea, 

i  I'll  tikj)  avipa  whose  funeral  was  sanctioned  by  the  law,  0X- 
I  ptriptjf.  iming ;  — 

JT,«  'aTh  •  '/>vn  Av<)pCJv  '  ,'njui  <T  a\ia  T<7>b\  uoncp  re  ttoAi? 

•  51.  teal  rl  SUaiov  (vv$*atv$1. 

I  on  by  the  utri  y&p  ftdicapas  ital  Aibtiexb* 

oftc  Kuf>iiitu>v  >jpv£c  rr6\tv 

KVjtUTl    <l>ii)TU)V 

.  win.  is  taranXvoBtlvai  ri pdXurrm. 

ontry  M  Ethic.  Nioomaoh.  X.  9.    'En  vl*  r,  ,;yoy^ 

•ith  the  law  of  the  ipdlji  rvx'1*  *f^(  iftrhv   ■               hM  r»i«rfr»i| 

ith  all  rpaiphra   vdftott   .    '.    .   ia  vtpoti  fti  T,T,ix(),n  T;)¥ 

,  who  rpoipffv  Kal  ri  hirtjMftara  '  »b»  1*nu  y,p  Au-pjf>«l 

i  wn  of  the  land  with  nvjdrt  ytvdiuva. 

.-•1  of  human  rirtm               i  '■"  Lrvy, 


•ion  insisted  on  by  the 
philo  miversal  and  municipal 

.1  and  politics 

toric,  f.  1 1.     Flence 
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Jj»*iMf  miiaary  the  family  of  Cossus,  the  other  of  that  of  the  Maluo-inenscs  ■  M  Ge 
S*   i«fuitk»  of  ganius  Macennus,  and  L.  Yetunus,  lormed  the  last  colleo-e  of  mili 

Cue  unttorthip.  i     '1  l    •     1  11  '    q"    ,-/1    mill- 

tary  tribunes  which  was  to  be  known  in  Rome.     Manlius  and  Vale- 
rius were  likely  to  favor  (he  bills;  of  Yeturius  we  know  little;  but  the  two  Cor- 
neJu-  and  Gegamus,  it  they  were  true  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  families 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  them.     But  the  storv  of  this  year  is  again  per- 
plexed by  an  alleged  dictatorship  of  M.  Camillus,  and  a  pretended  inroad  of  the 
iaula  into  Latium.     It  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
(.an  Is  led  to  tin-  appointment  of  Camillus  ;  and  this  may  be  true  ;  for  the  senate 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  for  investing 
him  with  absolute  power;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
time   and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle39  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  which 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.     Setting  aside  this 
pretended  Gaulish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  con- 
tests, the  Liciman  bills  were  carried  ;40  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  tribunes 
went  out  of  office  in  December;  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  it  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.     But  when  the  comitia  for 
the  e  ection  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out  again 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curiae  to  confirm  the 
election  and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.     No  particulars  are  recorded  of  the 
following  crisis  ;  matters,  it  is  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  commons, 
and  "  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;"41  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  the  secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  resistance,  but 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.     But  Camillus,  who  was  still,  it  is 'said, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some  concessions :  the  patricians 
were  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  plebeian  consul;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  conferred  from  hence- 

B  T):e     two    Cornelii    Maluginenses    were  ment  which  clearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  7,  and  it  is 

amongst  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  sec-  implied,  I  think,  in  the  short  summary  of  Flo- 

ond  deeenmrate,  one  of  them  being  actually  a  rus,  I.  13.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  no- 

colleague  of  Aj>pius  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  torious  falsehood  of  the  other  stories  of  Gaulish 

even  the  patricians  themselves  were  generally  victories  gained  byCamilluB  j  there  is  the  posi- 

disgusted  with  it;  and  a  Cornelius  Cossus  had  tive  statement  of  Polybius,  that  the  Cauls  did 

been  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  the  supposed  not  invade  Latium  again  till  thirty  years  after 

pis  of  Manilas.     The  consulship  of  M.  Ge-  their  first  irruption;  and  that   when  they  did 

gamas   Macennus,    two  years  after  the  end  of  come,  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the  scene  ofCa- 

tne  deeenmrate,   is   marked   as   the   period  at  millus'  pretended  victory  over  them,  the   Ro- 

Which  the  reaction  m  favor  of  the  patricians  be-  mans  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  flelil.— 

pan;  and  the  consuls  of  that  year  an;  contrasted  Polyb.  II.  18.     There  is  also  the  statement  of 

with  those  of  the  year  preceding,  who  are  dc-  Aristotle,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Camillus,  '22,  and 

scribed  as  moderate  men,  not  much  inclined  to  agreeing  so  completely  with  Polybius    "that 

eitherparty.  And  M.  Geganius  was  one  of  those  Kome  wm  delivered  from  the  Gauls  bv  Lucius* 

rs  who  treated  the  dictator  Mam.  /Kmilius  that  is,  by  Lucius  Camillus,  the  son  of  Marcus' 

with  s,,eh    onjuat  severity,   because    he  had  who  repelled  the,  Gauls  in  the  year  406  (or  more 

»',m     l      .,1'iran"!'.  "''t,n'  ,("s"r's  "f,ice-  property  4nl),  the  first  time,  according  to  Poly- 

inefastH  apitolini  state  that  Camillus  was  bins,  that  the  Romans  ever  did  meet  them  with 

appointed  dictator  this  year,  "rei  gerund*  can-  advantage.    Finally,  the  common  stories  of  this 

sa,    that  is,  '  -to  command  an  army  in  the  field,"  pretended  war  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 

as  distinguished   from  the  oth.r  objects  for  some  placing  the  famous  combat  of  T.  Manlius 

which    a   dictator   was    sometimes    appointed,  with  theGaulish  giant  in  this  year,  and  making 

such  as,  "seditioma  sedanda  cs                 miti-  the  Gauls  advance  as  far  as  the  Anio :  while 

orum  habendorum  causa,"  or  "davl   flgendi  others  laid  the  scene  of  Camillus' victory  on  the 

But  as  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  are  Alban  Hills,  and  placed  the  combat  of  Manlius 

m  this  place  very  much  mutilated,  we  cannot  ten  years  later.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 

tell  whether  they  contained  any  mention  of  his  accounts  of  this  last  dictatorship  of  Camillus  are 

victory  and    triumph    over    the  Cauls  or  no.  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  his  pretended 

1  robabry,  however,  they  did,  fin- the  story  seems  defeat  ofBrennus,  and  freeing  Kome  from  the 

ished  itself  in  the  Roman  history  shame  of  paying  a  ransom, 

very  generally;  it  is  mentioned  by  [ivy,  by  40  Livy,  VI.  42. 

Plutarch,  by  Dionysina  in  the  fragments  of  his  41  "  Tenibilesque  alias  minas  eivilium  certa- 

14th  book,  by  Zonaras,  by  Appian,  in  a  frag-  minum." — Livy,  VI.  42. 
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forth  on  a  new  magistrate,  who  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  ap- 
pointed without  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  called  consul  but  praetor ;  a  title  of 
high  dignity,  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  first  person  who  filled  this  new  office42  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  compliment  which  his  old  father  well  deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
termination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged  also  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  republic.  A  temple43  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  Institlltion  of  the  cu. 
looking  towards  the  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord ;"  and  a  Iule  ^dile8hiP- 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Roman  games ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  To  preside  at  these  games, 
two  new  magistrates  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  Curule  iEdiles ;  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  in  alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons. 
Their  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  exercised  for  a  time44  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Quaestores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  offences,  and  if  their 
sentence  were  appealed  against,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  committed  by  either  party,  the 
five  years'  conflict  upon  the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended.  The  compiet;on  of  th« 
From  this  time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter-  form  of  the con8,itution- 
ruption  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitution, such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which  began  to  have  a  con- 
temporary literature,  was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed ;  but  many  years 
must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  institutions  and 
of  actions  ;  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 

42  Livy,  VII.  1.  riod  of  the  empire  possessed  even  the  "impe- 

43  Plutarch.  Camillus,  42.    Livy,  VI.  42.  rium."    Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Kom.  Rechts 

44  Sec  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  42,  and  seqq.  im  Mittelalt.  Vol.  I.  p.  36.  The  two  Scipios 
To  what  u  there  said,  it  may  be  added  that  the  of  the  fifth  century,  whose  tombs  and  epitaphs 
title  JSdilia  was  common  amongst  the  magis-  have  been  preserved  to  us,  have  their  sedile- 

the  munieipia  and  colonies  at  a  later  ships  as  well  as  their  censorships  and  consul- 

period ;  that  we  meet  frequently,  in  inscriptions,  ships  recorded.     This  seems  to  imply  that  tho 

with  the  title  "  JSdilia  juri  dicundo,"  that  tho  office  then  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than 

aedile-  in  the  municipia  had  a  "tribunal,"  or  when  Cicero  could  call  the  curule  iEdile»"paullo 

jodgm  u  a  mark  of  their  high  dignity ;  amplius  quam  privatus." — Verr.  Act.  I.  18. 

II  Savigny  thinks,  they  in  the  earlier  pe- 
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fivplas  b  ftvploi 
xpdi'oc  TtKvovrai  vvKTas  fjfitpas  r'  iuv, 
iv  ats  tu  vvv  %bn<pwva  Se^tdjftaTa 
Sdpti  StaoKt£u><riv  ik  apiicpou  \6yov. 

Sophocles,  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  617. 


The  first  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as  the  chronology  can  be 
chronology  of  the  Li-  ascertained,  with  the  great  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of 
Epaminondas.  At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history  ; 
and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  oi"  time  must  still  elapse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
contrwt  betwe,n  our  Herodotus,  have  done  more  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have 
G^r^'und  of'fhe  uo°-  done  to  acquaint  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
mans  at  this  period.  Avhich  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thinking, 
so,  when  Ave  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  sieges, 
of  wars  and  factions,  could  afford  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  in  all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam- 
phlets, as  they  may  be  called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public  and  private  orations  of 
Isseus,  ./Eschines,  and  Demosthenes?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian,  poet, 
orator,  nor  philosopher;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  are,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Bammte  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained  the  Romans 
to  perfection  b  all  military  virtues,  by  opposing  to  them  the  bravest  and  most 
unwearied  of  enemies  ;  while  the  latter  consolidated  forever  the  mass  of  their 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And 
the  great  domestic  struggle's  are  almost  ended  ;  what  required  direct  interference 
lias  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedied ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the 
union  of  the  two  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  been  freed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
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We  have  seen  the  Licinian  bills  become  laws  of  the  land  ;  we  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  trace  their  results ;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  Effects  of  tte  L^ia, 
carried  into  effect,  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  lavvs- 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  be  necessary. 

I.  The  Licinian  law,  which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  commons,  was  regu- 
larly observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.1  After  that  time  ,.  ofthe  )awreSpect 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol-  *»*  *•  ^^p- 
lowing  years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  several 
times.2  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  was  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the  twenty  years  of  ple- 
beian consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  eight  plebeian  families ;  the  Sextii,  the  Genucii,  the  Licinii,  the 
Pcetelii,  the  Popillii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii,  and  the  Decii :  two  of  these,  the 
Marcii3  and  the  Popillii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each  ;  the  Genucii4  and 
Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each  ;  the  Licinii  and  Pcetelii  twice  each ;  and  the 
Sextii  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  except 
M.  Popillius  Lsenas,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former 
were  each  four  times  elected  consul,  and  C.  Marcius  obtained  besides  the  offices 
of  dictator5  and  censor,  being  the  first  commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them. 
The  fame  of  P.  Decius  has  been  still  greater,  and  more  enduring ;  his  self-devo- 
tion in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that  time  forward 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  the  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest. and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Cornelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it.  There  were  families  amongst  the  com-  u  WM  a  seasonable  and 
mons  fit  to  receive  the  highest  nobility  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  whole80,ne «""«*• 
so  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  we  read  of  no  mere  demagogue  raised  to 
the  consulship  as  the  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  faction;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricians  were  each  only  once 
elected  consul,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tribunes  at  all.  No  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honors  of  the  state  to  an 
order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wielding  political  power,  but  retaining 
so  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

II.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  political.     It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  2.  or  the  Agrarian 
relations  of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  law- 

of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  carried  ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  con- 
cludes from  a  paaaage  in  Laurentius  Lydus,6  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  Ti.  Gracchus 

1  '-; •■•:•'.  VII.  8  He  was  dictator  In  099  (Livy,  VII.  17),  and 

,     '  r  400,  when  aSul-    censor  in  404  (Livy,  VII.  22). 

aleriua  *  lis,  and  in  tho        8  De Magistratibus,  I.  86.     Efra  fal  ntvratrtav 

in  104,  when  a  Sul-     avap\lav  Mvortx"  fb  TTo\ircvn<i '  icai  rb  Xotirbv  rpui 

Quinctiua  w<  I;  then  in    vopodtrat  Kalii*aoT&t  wpoflXrfflvai  wpds  Ponxh  »»*- 

p,  in  412.     This  would    Pi'Pnxc  Si&r&t  ln<pv\iov<;  onions.    Niebuhr  thinki 

.  but  in  the  year  401    that  this  is  taken  from  Junius  Graoohanna.  and 

»om  a  plebeian,  M.  PopUuua,  the    that  it  relate!  to  the  period  Urn liately  follow- 

»im;  although  most  author-    Ing  the  anarchy.   But  Lydu  .  who  ■  confusions 

and  blunders  make  hie  authoril  napi- 

*»'<•,  d i,  Intended,  I  believe,  only  tonttioe  all  tins 

■     raordinarj  i  bo  bad  at  any  time 

in    411,   and  M.    Popillius    been  appointed  at  Borne ;  and  thus  after  men- 

and  in    tioning  the  fat  a  to 

the  pontifloi  i,  and  seailes,  u  I" 

ian  family  wa  I  in    tome  ;|n>l  then  hs  names  the 

890,.  and  a  Plan  .  ul  in    military  tribunes,  and  the  Ave  years'  anarchy, 

»'j7,  in  408,  and  u  mother  anomalous  period;  and  lastly,  tot 
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a  commission  of  thnv  poisons  was  appointed,  with  those  large  powers  ordinarily 
granted  to  B  Roman  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
rian  law.  and  that  Licinius  himself  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  which 
would  account  for  bis  not  lining  been  chosen  rather  than  Sextius  to  be  the  first 
plebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  commission  to  take  away  all 
public  land  occupied  by  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  from  the  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  r»e  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law :  land  which  had  passed  by  pur- 
chase from  one  occupier  to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  many  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persons, 
something  of  the  character  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  compensation  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influential  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  commis- 
sioners must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told7  that  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
Diffwiti.-.  m  carrying  was  passed,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
it  mto  .fleet.  penalty  had  been  denounced  against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons,8  and  then  made  over  to  them  the  land  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera;  and  in  the 
same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  also  entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged  that 
they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied  ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees ;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receiving  any  equivalent  ?  They  were  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
state,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions  of  both  being 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  Roman  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  been  taken  up,  or 
suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  regular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  their 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little 
towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in.  the  year 
c.  uriniu.  himwif  it  398,9  0.  Licinius  was  himself  impeached  by  M.  Popillius  Lamas, 
one  of  the  curule  eediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  by  occu- 
pying a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  of  which  he  held  in  his  son's 

goven             of  the    triumvirs,  by   whom   lie  effect.     And  the  powers  of  such  a  commission, 

I   ,  other  |                  1:1  the  t;i-  as  may  be  seen  from  Cicero's  speeches  against 

rnous  triu»iviri   rei                 constitaendfe,  An-  the  agrarian  law  of  Kullus,  were  very  great  and 

fttts,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus.     Bnt although  very  important;   and  it  is  extremely  probabla 

<i<>  not  think  that  Lydm  apoke  of  any  extra-  that  Licinius  would   be  appointed  one  of  its 

ordinary  commissioner!    appointed    after  the  members,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

E[      ;    the   Liciniar)  laws,  yet  an  agrarian  7  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

tw  on  an  extensive                      irily  implied  a  H  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8.    Livy,  VII.  16. 

on,  whether  of  three,  five,  ten,  or  even  8  Livy,  VII.  16. 
.   members,   to  carry  its  provisions   into 
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name,  having  emancipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinius  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ases ;  but  in  the  meagerness  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  times,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  in  personal  feelings  of  enmity  to  Licinius,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention 
of  trying  once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  full  effect.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times 
consul,  and  once  curule  aedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians ;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
never  forgave  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agrarian  law.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Licinius10  was  rather  instigated 
bv  a  desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  obnoxious  laws,  than  by 
any  wish  to  see  those  laws  enforced  more  strictly. 

III.  The  failure  of  the  agrarian  law  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  third  of  the  Licinian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-       . -  •    - ■'■  M *■'  - 

...  T  .  .  ,        .  »  .  _  3.  Of  the  law  for  the 

tressed  debtors.  It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  tree  them  from  relief  of  distress  debt 
the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting 
from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  free  from  the 
extremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means 
of  earning  any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  their  debts,  even 
when  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  interest  already  paid,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Licinian  law  was 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordingly,  to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the 
term  fixed  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligations,  and  to 
give  such  interest  as  their  creditors  might  choose  to  demand.  Things  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  in  the  year  398,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two11  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Maenius, 
to  restore  the  limitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tables,  namely, 
the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  foenus  unciarium.  But  still 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself  could  not  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  a  certain 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  latter  CojnmiMion  of  five  np. 
himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which  had  Ku^p^^co'S 
always  been  eminent  amongst  the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  p0"1'* 

*  We  should  be  -.-over,  to  be  able  to  hut  it  is  too  common;  and  Licinius  may  well 

•■■■  conduot  of  I.i'-iniiH,  which   eannot  have  deceived  himself  by  it.   His  enemies  would 

be  justified  by  any  want  of  sincerity  in  the  mo-  naturally  triumph  in  his  violation  of  his  own 

of  hie  prosecutor.    Ti.  Gracchus  made  it  law,  and  would  care  little  though  the*  them- 

u  provision  or  his  agrarian  law  that  the  commie-  selves  had  set,  him  the  example  of  breaking  it. 

aforcinff  it ehould  beapermenent       J1  livy,  Vll.   i»;.     It  is  pleasant  to  observe 

l   up  by  new  elections  the  traces  of  an  hereditary  political  character  iu 

And  it  wss  this  very  clause  so  many  of  the  Soman  families.    The  Gdemii 

h  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  Law  of  all  and  Duilii  appear  to  have  hem  remarkable  foi 

U.  < 'ivil.  I.  io.)  their  moderation  and  Integrity  ;  the  conduct  of 
tras  probe-  the  tribune  M.  Duilius,  after  the  overthrow  of 
lily  not  renewed  after  the                .and  then  t  nvirs'  tyranny,  has  already  been  no- 
It  is  possible  that  ticed;  and  another  Duilius  wss  appointed  one 

oners  in  408,  for  the  relief 

c rally  adopted ;  and  he  may  hai  I  of  the  di  tre    od  common  ,  and  distingui  bed 

i  elf  by  that  common  sophism,  that  nr,  the  himself  in  that  office  by  bis  Impartiality  and 

ouldTnot  1,  he  Bug  Wo  have    een  also  a  MoBnins  taking 

share  in  the   benefits  to  1  I    from  it.  pari  with  thi   pati       i  erous 

,      of  M.    ManTius  ;     an  I    I   .    \1.i  DJUS,    the 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determined  that  the  government  should  itself 
interfere  to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate.    Five  commissioners  were 
appointed,11   three  plebeians  and   two  patricians,   with  the  title  of  mensarii,  or 
hankers.     These   established   their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Forum,  like  ordinary 
bankers,  and  offered  in  the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtors 
with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.     It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium.13    A  debtor,  there- 
.  even  though  he  possessed  property  in  land,  might  yet  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  he  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land  into 
money.     Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners  interposed:  they  furnished  the 
debtor  with   ready  money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  offer  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him  ;  and  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should   be   received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.     In   this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  was  brought  into  circulation  ;  land 
and  cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value  ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  liquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  tc  the  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
or as  well  as  of  the  debtor.     If  he  had  any  authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is 
remarkable,  for  when  the  dictator  Csesar  remedied  the  evils  arising  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  ;"  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very 
general ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less  sum  in  actual  money  than  he 
had  borrowed,  would  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal"  in 
its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 

After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
o.w  mcn.ur..  at-  wel1  calc"lated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors, 
£$££££*  ^  who>  bein£  really  solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar 
causes,  to  convert  their  property  into  money,  yet  the  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
interest  of  money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  41  per  cent.;15  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,16  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  sufficiently  tried  ;  but  all  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  413,  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies ;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of  them  will  be  more 
fitly  reserved  lor  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course;  of  our  general  narrative. 


upright  dictator  in  the  second  Samnitc  war,  th is  period  the  Gauls  had  been  plundering  the 

was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  family  char-  country  round  Borne  during  four  consecutive 

;.        vrri,       m    .                           „   T     .  years;  and  the  terror  of  sue!)  an  enemy  could 

Uvy,  \  If.  21.     I  heir  names  wpiv  (  .  Dui-  nol  but  depredate  the  value  of  land  exposed  tc 

litis,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note  ;  P    I  >e-  their  ravages,  while  money  could  be  kept  safely 

cms  Mus,  who  devoted  him -elf  in  the  Latin  within  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  Gauls  did 

war;   tj.  Publilius   Philo,  eminent  both  ai  a  not  attempt  to  besiege ;  and  at  such  seasons  of 

general,  and  as   the  author  ol   the  famous  laws  alarm  the  practice  of  hoarding  money  is  always 

which  hear  his  name  ;  Ti.  /Kmilius,  one  of  the  more  or  less  prevalent,  so  that  the  circulating 

most  moderate  ol  the  patricians,  the  colleague  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer  and  ac- 

of  Q.  Puhhh.is  in  his  consulship,  and  the  man  cordingly,  rises  in  value.     If,  added' to  these 

who  named  him  dictator;  and  M.  Papirius,  of  causes,  the  demands  of  commerce  had  already 

whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known.  begun  to  draw  away  the  copper  of  Italy  into 

\\  .ether  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cop-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  difficulty  of  selling  land  to 

]^-r  had  yet  begun,  which  led  to  the  successive  pay  a  debt  contracted  when  money  was  more 

depreciations  ol  the  as,  it  is  not  possible  to  as-  plentiful  must  have  been  proportionably  greater. 

certainj  but  without  taking  this  into  the  ac-  14  Suetonius,  Julius  Ctesar,  c.  42. 

count,  other  and  more  temporary  Causes  tended  16  Livy,  VII.  27. 

"the  value  of  money  at  thfs  time  at  Home,  w  Livy',   VII.    28.      Cato   de   re   rustica,    ab 

t        mpared  with  that  of  land.     A  little  before  initio. 
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I  propose,  then,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  pass-  General  intercfll  hi8_ 
ing  of  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  tory  flom  389  * 412- 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  in  the  view 
which  has  been  given  of  the  effects  of  the  three  Licinian  laws.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  may  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  389  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  number  of  fourteen  dictator- 
ships. Four  of  these  dictators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  Frequent  dictatorships 
named  with  a  political  object,17  that  they  might  preside  at  the  -**"•*•'*«*■ 
election  of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  Licinian  law.  Two  more,18 
those  of  402  and  403,  although  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political  purposes ;  and  two,19  those  of 
392  and  411,  were  appointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain- 
ing six,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  in  394,  395, 
and  397  ;20  and  the  other  three  were  chosen  in  393,  399,  and  410,  to  act  against 
the  Hernicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the  Auruncans.21  But  even  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling :  they  prevented  a  ple- 
beian consul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  in  393,  to 
conduct  the  Hernican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
Licinius. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  P(Eteijftn  !aw  n.;lil„t 
cile  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  aTSu'an^w^r^ 
The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  396,  is  said  to  have  stopped  a  *•«*««  «»««wuwifr 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders;22  the  inactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  Sul- 
picius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  the 
patricians,23  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
Forum.  The  Pcetelian  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C. 
Pcetelius,24  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  consulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "ambitus," 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and  meet- 
ings held,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
among  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian  candidates  ;  and  this  is  natural ;  for  men  whose  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respect  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  personal 
>mmendations,  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  country  voters, 
Could  ill  compete  with  the  influence  of  an  old  patrician  family,  strong  not  only  in 
acient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
Other  p;itri<:i;in<,  ■  body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Rome.     Be- 

n  If.  Fabiusin404(IiTy.  VII.22  .  L  Furiua  20  T.  Quinctiua  In  894  flivy,  VII.  9,   I 

Livy,  VII.  24),  T.   Manliua  Capitol.),  Q. Servilius  Ahala  in  895 (Livy,  VIL 

Livy,  VII.  26),  and  another,  11,  Fj               ol.),  and  C.  Sulpicius  Petacua  in 

»  unknown,  in  407 ;  the fragn  17.  (Livy)  VII.  L2,   Fasti  Capitol.    Appian  de 

1  lapltolini  only  contain]  Gall.  1 1. 

M  App.  Claudius  in  I  Fa  Li 

Capitol  I.  C.  Marciui  Rutilue  ii  p,"S  U. 

Comit  Habend  17,  Fasti  Oaptol.),  and   J-  Furiua  Uainillua  in 

T.  M                                                 ad  C.  410  (Livy,  VII. 

Juliua  !•                              ; ).  ■  Ltoy  \  n.  \2. 

"  L  Mm, iii.  In                                              ,  '  »  i;,v"v'  VII.  18. 

ad  I'.  Va-  «  Livy,  VIL  15. 
"  fi-riarurn  constitucndurum  causa,"  in 
til  (Livy  VIL 
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Bides,  if  lie  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the  country  tribes  generally,  his 
interest  might  not  extend  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tribe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  legal  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtain  a  majority 
of  suffrages,  merely  because  no  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  general  interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Licinian  law  was 
set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of 
two  patrician  candidates  ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his  name  was  sure  to 
be  popular  amongst  the  commons;  whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
general  eanvassing  by  the  Pcetelian  law,  had  each  of  them  probably  so  small  a 
number  of  votes  in  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  accord- 
in-  to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  interrex,25  M.  Fabius,  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had  them* 
selves  set  aside  the  Licinian  law  ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  legal  majority  in  favoi 
of  two  patrician  candidates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398,  which  very  properly  alarmed  the  tribunes, 
Law  'Me  vicesima  eo-  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention. 
^^SHT^Toi  0ne  °f  the  consuls,  Cn.  Manlius,26  was  in  the  field  with  a  consular 
the  armie*  in  th0  Hold.  avmyf  t0  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tarquiniensians  and  Falis- 
cans  ;  his  colleague,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  was  engaged  with  the  Privernatians,  and 
enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  that 
the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  prisoners  of  many  Privernatian  families,  and 
released  them  again  on  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  But  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  his  release  of 
a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was,  in  fact,  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  Accordingly, 
Cn.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 
their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  regular  comitia,  he  proposed  to 
them  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  treasury.27  It  might  be  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers  ;  and  that, 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the  sake  of  his  ransom,  some 
compensation  should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  army  of  Manlius  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  might 
have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not,  like  C.  Marcius,  give  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire  from  the  Etruscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
curice  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  absolute  power  of  his  general, 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  offence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting.28 
Their  bill  to  this  effect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  army  ;  and  its 
principle  wu  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet- 
ing any  opposition. 

The  years  390,  391,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pestilence,29  which  is  said  to 

*  Livy,  VII.   17.     "Faluns  aiebat,  in  duo-  forward  in  such  an  irregular  manner.     Similar 

dccim  tabulis  legem  esse,  at  quodcunque  pos-  laws  were  in  force  in  some  of  our  West  Indian 

kremnm   populus  jussisset.   id   jus  ratumque  islands,  at  once  to  restrain  emancipation,  and  to 

t:  jussum  populi  et  sufl                e."  prevent  the  slave  from  becoming  a  burden  upon 

88  Livv,  VII.  li.  the  public,  if  the  state  received  nothing  as  a 

27  "  Legem  '1<-  HoesimA  '"rum  qui  manumit-  compensation   for  the    contingency  of  being 

tcrcntur."     The  time  and  place  at  which  the  obliged  to  maintain  him  as  a  freeman, 

law  v.                 I  justify  the  explanation  which  I  m  "  Ne  quis  postea  populum  sevocareV  Com- 

hsve  given  of  its  meaning ;  tor  had  the  object  pare  the  well-known  sense  of  secessio. 

been  merely  to  check  the  Increase  of  the  class  w  Livy,  VII.  1,  2. 
of  freedmen  it  would  scarcely  have  been  brought 
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have  been  very  generally  fatal ;  and  in  391,  the  Tiber  rose  to  an  , 

i    l      •     i  n  ii         /-v  air        '  so  J  j.  Natural       phenomena. 

unusual  height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Maximus,    and  put  a  stop  story  of  cunius  i0«uing 

°  ,  .    -i  .  i,  r  •  into the  gulf- 

to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a 
propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 
lar flood  two  years  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  legend  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum.  All 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,31  could  be  filled  up  by  no  human  power,  till  the  gods  at  last  declared, 
that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  must  be  devoted 
as  an  offering  to  the  gulf :  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
men  were  asking,  what  is  the  true  strength  of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Curtius,  whose  valiant  deeds  had  made  him  famous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to 
think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could  lie  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and 
in  the*  valor  of  her  children;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  offerings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  inquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated.32 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillus.33  In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.  But  the 
fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  when  living ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  his  long  life,  that  his 
last  public  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con- 
tests was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  his  name  was 
supported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L.  Furius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and 
simplest  form  of  dramatic  entertainments34  was  introduced  at  Rome. 
Amongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  hope  of  pro-  stage  acting  and  danc- 
pitiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb 
show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
introduced  from  Etruria.  The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came  a  dialogue,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  regular  acted  story ;  but  here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less 
valuable  than  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  can  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  full 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  during  three  and  twenty  years  ?  who  can  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  period,  either 
M  to  outward  forms  and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?    Much 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realize 
-  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  the  Valerii,  the  Sulpi- 
OT  the  Hfurcii,  as  they  were  talking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
abroad  or  at  home.     A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
rtoally  perished  from  the  memory  of  after  ages  ;  some  scattered  bones 
of  tl  e  ikeletoo  may  be  left,  bat  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  arc 
j  ond  recall. 

In  timet  so  imperfectly  Known  as  those  with  which  w<-  are  now  engaged,  the 

■  '  I  the  Forum,  marked  onl  by  an  altar,  wrai  Known, 

.-•n  iii  the  tiiii.-.s  of  the  emperor  ,  bj  the  name 

i  ime  of  the  of  the  Curtian  lake:  Galba  wu  thrown  < 

I    rum  from  one  Curtiui  bii  Utter  and  murdered  olo  e  to  It    fTacltua, 

a  HoMicr               ,  theklngof theSa  ilia.  [.41.)    But  the  real  origin  of  the  i 

ho,  in  the  bal                     |  ■.  N)  varioui  itoriea,  an  [j   oaual,. 

iliiH,  had  been  nearly  lost  in  a  piece  ofbog  (plain  it. 

fround  I.                                       ,.\  palatin  VII.  1. 

•      i^ivy,  I.  IS                    pot  in  t!                     »f  M   Livy,  VII.  2. 
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Foreign    butorj    of  geographical  order  o(  events  is  far  more  instructive  than  the  chro- 

****    nological.     L  propose,  therefore,  to  trace  successively  the  relations 

of  Rome  with  the  several  neighboring  states,  from  389  to  412,  beginning  with 

the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  by  the  Tiber  from  the  Latins, 
Volscians,  and  Hernicans. 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  aided  by  the  Faliscans,  were  engaged 
Wm  mm  in  wars  with  Rome  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  390  to  404. 

What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  unknown,  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neighboring  nations,  and 
the  disputes  which  are  forever  occurring  on  their  common  border.  But  the  war 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius,35  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  397,  the  Tarquinians  sacrificed  to  their  gods  three 
hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  action; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Faliscans  had  joined  them,  the  priests  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  their  hair, 
and  brandishing  burning  torches  in  their  hands,36  fought  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  drove  them  back 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  .  The  Etruscai  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they  acted  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  equal  success,  the  same  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gods,  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory ;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  C.  Marcius31 
was  appointed  dictator ;  he  was  named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  that  year,  M.  Popillius  Lcenas,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
tained the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the*  patricians, 
and  was  proportionally  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all  his  commands  were 
zealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  305,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it. 

In  the  year  401,  the  Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
pmre  concluded  for  prisoners  by  the  Tarquinians  four  years  before  was  signally 
f^ty  year..  avenged ;  the  Tarquinians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum.38  The  war  lingered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peace  concluded  for  forty 
No  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Roman 
frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Veii,  Ncpete,  and  Sutrium. 

II.  Far  more  complicated  was  the  scene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.    There 

at  changes  took  place  ;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 

Wars  in  I^ttium.  ^  ^  .  ^  A 

another  were  materially  altered  ;  some  nations  almost  vanish  out 
of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  in- 
creased, her  power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  all  former 
example.  Rut  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dis- 
guised by  the  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  the  mere  meagerness  of  the 
Soman  historians.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Rome  and 
the  world. 

In  the  year  394,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  the  Gauls  again  ap- 

■  Livy,  Vir.  15.  w  Livy,  VII.  19. 

"  Livy.  VII.  17.  w  Livy,  VII.  28. 

r  Livy,  VII.  17. 
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peared  in  Latium.     This  inroad  lasted,  according  to  the  Roman 

annals,  for  four  years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  by  the 

total  destruction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  397.     Eight  years  afterwards,  in 

405,  Ave  hear  of  another  invasion ;  but  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated 

in  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never  again  find  the  Gauls 

in  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are,  no  doubt,  correctly  given.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  Polybius,40  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  Account  of  them  gives 
feis  widely  from  that  of  the  Roman  writers.  The  Gauls  penetrated  by  PoI>'biu8- 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  ap- 
peared at  Alba,  but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  continues  Polybius,  they  came  again  ;  but  the 
Romans  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  coming  ;  their  allies  had  joined  them,  and 
they  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gauls  were  dismayed 
by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
broke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
country.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in  Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camillus ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius41  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Gauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  g(ori(>3  of  the  G;ulli3h 
in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  combats  fiSJJjjKi,  Jd  mTv™ 
in  which  two  of  the  noble  vouth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  lenu8 Corvu8, 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Gaul4'2  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road  :  he 
slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
endants  ever  after  bore  that  name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptinian  ter- 
ritory between  a  second  giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius,43  who  afterwards 

40  II.  18.     It  is  well  >jio\vn,  tlmt  the  Roman  that  the  triumphs,  if  not  altogether  false,  were 
writers  claim  three  « ictories  in  the  course  of  the  granted  by  the  policy  of  the  senate,  wishing  to 
invasion  of  894-897   in  which,  according  to  Po-  make  the  most  of  any  advantage  gained  over  an 
lybius,  the  Etonians  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Gauls. 
Gaulu  in  the  field.     The  victory  of  the  dictator  41  Tdv  St  ouoavra  Alvkiov  iTvui  tyrioiv.   Plutarch, 
1                              .\'.-  described  very  circum-  Camill.  22.    It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
•.ally   by  Appian,   who,   probably,  copied  Romans,  in  Old  times,  were  known  and  called 
-.Mil  as  by  I. ivy,  and  the  Fasti  by  their  praenomina,  or  first  names,  as  Poly- 
day  of  his  triumph,  the  nones  hius  calls    Bcipio,   u  I'ulilius,"  and    Begums, 
of  May.    On  the  other  hand,  the  statemenl  of  "Marcus.11    The  pnenomenwas  then  much  less 
iply  and  positively,  and  likely  to  he  mistaken  than  in' after  ages,  when 
.  '!■  Rot             rupted  the  uomen  and  cognomen  were;  generally  used 
the  memory  of  many  events  in  the  Samnite  war,  instead  of  it,  and  when  it  was  possible  for  a 
and  in  other  parts  of  their  early  history.     We  foreigner  to  be  very  familiar  with  tint  actions  of 
id  to  know  from  what  -  i   i     p,  without  remembering  whether  bis  prav 
.'<■.  of  th<  oomen  was  Caius  or  LuoiuB.     Bui    Aristotle 
tuntseema  would  have  been  do  more  likely  to  have  mis- 
•iiat  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from  taken  one  pranomen  for  another,  than  to  have 
mentioned  the  confounded  two  Greek  brothers  together,  be 
Italy,  bat  from  somi  together  with  their  own  peculiar  aamai 

>le  that  rahiu-,  they  had  both  the  same  patronymic 

:  prejudices,  had,  in  4'j  There  is  a  striking  description  of  thia  com- 

.;,    Q,  <   ] :  1 1 1  <  i  i  1 1     Oii.e!*  ':  .111- 

utterly  mi -rep  ,-e.  naiist  of  the  seventh  century  of  liome,  and  pra- 
bins  fol  bi    \.  I  leUius.  IX.  18. 
oand,  that  <:i  This  combat  I    al  o  given  by  Gellius  from 
Roman  generals  some  of  the  old  annalists,  IX.  LI.     It.  la  do- 
me triflil  '•  V.    1,    B,   and    \>y 

•         i.      .'.;:. 

,  and 
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defeated  the  Ramnites  at  the  great  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus.  A  wonderful  thing 
happened  in  this  combat,  said  the  story  ;  for  as  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the 
6gnt,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  (lew  down  and  perched  upon  his  helmet.  When 
the  two  combatants  closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm,  but  ever  ami  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
I  i  ill,  and  struck  at  his  face  ami  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  Gaul,  con- 
founded and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of  Marcus  ;  and  then  the  crow  ilew 
up  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east.  For  this  wonderful  aid 
thus  afforded  him  M.  Valerius  was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
vu\  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giant 
Colbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Corvus 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  with  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  consider  how  far  we  could  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  Otterburne,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  time,44  place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
red  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last  Gaulish  invasions 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  th.it  simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti  have  followed  the  ficti- 
tious rather  than  the  true  account,  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Roman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed  ;  that  what  with  other  people  has  been 
men;  fanciful  romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Romans  has  been  sufficiently 
Effect ..f  the  Gauiioi.  in-  disguised  and  perverted  ;  but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
rftiir^ri  suul'.'of  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  hear  of  them  in  Latium,  and 
that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 
lia ;45  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Rome 
were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending  upon 
Rome  either  by  the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Praeneste,48  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians;  and 
this  was  remembered  afterwards  against  them  when  the  issue  of  the  great  Latin 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  Rut  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
themselves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals  ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  advantages  gained  over  these 
by  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appeals  to  have  Btationed  itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills,41  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
country.  Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they  advanced 
88  far  as  the  very  Colline  gate,18  by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first 

41  The  battle  of  Otterburne  wtm  fought  in  the  in  tlic  poetical  battle,  Fcrcy  i.s  killed,  but  the 

reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  of  England,  end  English  are  victorious.    And  further,  to  show 

Bobert  the  Second,  of  Scotland :  the  poetical  how  slight  actions  may  be  magnified  into  great 

ant  of  it  placet  it  in  the   reign  of  a  King  battles,  the  Scottish  army  at  Otterburne  which 

Henry  in  England,  and  a  King  James  in  Scot-  consisted  really  of  8800  men,  is  made  in  another 

land.     Otterburne  is  in  Bedesaale  near  Elsdon,  ballad  of  the  battle  to  amount  to  44,000,  of  whom 

the  scene  of  battle  iii  the  poem  is  in  the  Cheviot  there  "  went  but  eighteen  away." 

hills:  the  historical   battle  did  notarise  out  of  *6  Livy,  VII.  11.  26. 

any  hunting  excursion  of  Percj  on  the  Scottish  40  Livy.  VII.  11.  VIII.  14. 

border,  but  from  an  inroad  OI  the  Scotch  into  47  Polybius,  II.  18.     Livy,  VII.  25.     Diony- 

Northumberland.   In  the  real  battle,  Percy  was  siua,  XIV.  YA. 

\i\kb\i  prisoner,  and  the  English  were  defeated ;  4B  Livy,  VII.  11. 
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invasion.  On  one  occasion  we  find  them  encamped  at  Pedum49  in  front  of  Pice- 
neste,  an  old  Latin  city  which  the  ^Equians  had  formerly  conquered,  but  which 
afterwards,  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  got  rid  of  its  foreign  masters  and  became 
again  united  to  the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  what 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the 
course  of  these  Gaulish  invasions.  The  Volscians  seemed  to  have  suffered  more 
especially ;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  on  the  Alban 
hills ;  and  it  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
fragments,  each  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
understand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  378 
the  Roman  frontier  had  fallen  back  from  Anxur  to  Satricum,  that  Satricum  itself 
had  been  won  by  the  Volscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins50  that  it 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of 
the  Campagna  scarcely  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  397  we  find  that  the  Latins51  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans  ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created,52  the  Pomptine  and  the 
Publilian ;  and  that  Velitrse  and  Privernum,53  both  of  them  Volscian  towns,  but 
the  latter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium, 
after  they  had  been  overrunning  it  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  finally,  it  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  Herni- 
cans,54  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
was  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared55  between  Rome  and  Tarquinii. 

The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever-changing  alliances  of  the  Greek 
states,  between  the  peace  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition 

.        rj»    #i  ,i  i  it  ti  .i  i  1,11  Renewal  of  the  alliance 

to  o icily,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related  by  between  Rome  and  the 
such  an  historian  as  Thucydides.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neighborhood  must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
torian like  Thucydides  to  explain  them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the 
mere  fragments  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  combine  them  into  something  like  the  following  form.  A  war  with  Tarquinii, 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Hernicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Tibur  and  Prac- 
neste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  last  three  years,  was  clearly  more 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hernicans, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  <i^ily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Hernicans  equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reunion.  It  was  accordingly 
effected:  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
r<  storing  at  this  critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Hernicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome;  but  of  the  thirty 
which  had  Concluded  the  league  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  perished, 

■od  ■ome  had  become  separated  from  the.  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the 

!    small    confederacies   of  their  own:    we   may  safely   conclude,    however, 

Bovillss,  Gabii,   Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Nbmentura,  and 

alum  irere  among  the  cities  irhich  returned  to  their  old  connection,  and  be- 

r;ir"'  the  equal  allies  of  the  Etonians.     Thus  a  force  was  organized 

*"'■''  »udi-       M  "Herniddevictliubaotiqnesnnt."     Llvy. 

VII.  19.  VII.  I:,.                                                             ' 

J  {■!"•>.  )l  "Livy,  vii.  12.     "Beboi  D«ouioou»ra  r.;- 

•u.vi  / "  petitit.  1 1 - > •. i  con                     opull  bollum  iu- 

2      'I'"''    Yrll 
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which  might  be  able  at  last  to  moot  the  Gauls  in  the  field,  should  they  again  ven- 
ture to  establish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  or  to  overrun  the  plains  of  Latium. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  by  this  reconciliation  with  her  old  allies, 
■-imiwTrwnMiiiiiH  she  also  made  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
now  tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  twenty-seven  ; 
and  the  now  citizens  thus  received  into  the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Volscian  lowlands,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tarracina  on  the  coast,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campagna.  In  the  times  of  the 
later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  stories,  had  made  several  con- 
quers over  the  Volseians  in  this  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
during  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  ^Equians  and  Volseians  into  Latium:  but 
in  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  Volscian 
frontier  had  again  receded,  and  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a  time  as  far  as  Tarracina  or  Anxur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion 
there  followed  another  change  of  fortune ;  when  the  Latins  no  longer  aided  the 
Romans,  but  were  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  the  Volseians,  the  Romans  again 
lost  ground  ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Volscian,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
try between  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  Ager  Pomptinus,  must  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Volseians  had 
suffered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris 
and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies  the  JEquians,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
the  Volscian  nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  united  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or  Latin  ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  No- 
mentum and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 
probability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian  tribes  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Volseians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  the  Volscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins. 
Thus  the  Volscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  w\ich  still 
survivod  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and  also,  as  was 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number, 
were;  the  people  of  Privernum ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  of 
Velitrce  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory515  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  consider 
as  traitors,  their  own  Volscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  favorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affairs  was  still  further  improved  four 
p***  with  Tibur  and  years  afterwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  Preeneste57 
gave  up  th<:ir  long-continued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at 
the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Rome.  The  peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
year  40  4. 

But  in  the  vear  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Volseians  upon 

The  growth  or  the  sBm*  &*   Latins  in  the  direction  of  Tusculum.68     No   particulars  are 

r  nnaraWLatlin.  mentioned,  perhaps   because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  forces 

mm* *•% iifiihir.    were  jn  fljia  vear  commanded  by  a  Latin  general;  but  we  may 

M  Livy,  VII.  \~>.     "  Accensit  .  .  .  fBStatio  Bo-  19  ;  and  for  the  peace  or  rather  truce  with  Pray 

rnani  Bffri,  quarn  1'rivernat.e*,  Veliterni  dcinde,  ncste,  wee  Diodorus,  XVI.  45. 

Lncureione  repentina  fecerunt."  M  Livy,  VII.  19. 

'•1  Fof  the  i>euco  with  Tibur,  .see  Livy,  VII. 
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suppose  that  Privernuni  and  Velitrse,  with  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Volscian 
highlands,  were  the  part  of  the  Volscian  nation  engaged  in  these  hostilities.  From 
this  time  for  the  next  five  years  all  was  quiet:  but  in  the  year  407,  Satricum, 
which  had  been  burnt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  territory  of  which 
the  Latins  had  appropriated  to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  of  the  Ager 
Pomptinus  with  Rome,  was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Volscians  of  An- 
trum.59 Jealousies  were  arising  about  this  time  between  Rome  and  Latium ;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Volscians,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  by  them  against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  Auruncans,  or 
Ausonians.  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the  Volscian  stock,  began  to  plun- 
der the  Ager  Pomptinus  in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latins,  and  expected60  a 
war  with  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  groundless 
for  the  present,  and  indeed  the  progress  of  the  Sarrnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
on  the  Liris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Eomans  and  Latins  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Volscians  to  all  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-and-twenty  years  Rome  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  she  had  secured  her  north-  Increased  power  of 
ern  frontier  by  a  peace  with  the  neighboring  states  of  Etruria ;  her  Rome* 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  however  doubtful  might  be  its  dura- 
tion, had  been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush  the 
Volscians  :  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in  her  coming  struggle  with  the 
Samnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  by  granting  the  full 
rights  of  citizens  to  the  Volscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship  coincided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.     The  first  Sam-  chronology. 
nite  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
suprf  nvuy  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Chaeronea. 
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beliaet  vririboa  liostium  et  lonffinqnitotfl  rel  region 
quibiii  diccntur:  oamqne  eo  anno  ftdveraua  Sams 

Vidi'Iani,  n.  .""      LlTT,  VII.  'j'.i. 


um  \r]  temporum  sjmtio 
gentem  opibua  anniaqni 


Trfi  Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the   Apennines, 
where  the  mow  lies  all  the  year  W,  and  which  send  forth  the 

to  run  into  Ttnward  and  southward,  were1 fi,..*,.,,,,^,... 
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at  war  for  many  yean  together  with  their  neighbors  the  Umbrians.  At  last  they 
made  a  vow,  that  if  they  should  conquer  their  enemies,  all  the  living  creatures5 
born  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  they  offered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambs  and  calves 
and  kids  and  pigs  o(  that  year,  and  such  animals  as  might  not  be  sacrificed,  they1 
redeemed.  P>m  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fruits,  and  when  they  thought 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children4  born  within  that  year  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  devoted 
all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamers,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  sent 
them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the  young  men  set 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  laid 
himself  down5  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  bad  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans ;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who  dwelt  in  scattered  villages6  without  Avails  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  possession  of  their  land.  Then  they 
offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide  ; 
and  a  bull  was  the  device7  which  they  bore  in  after  ages ;  and  they  them- 
selves  were  no  more  called  Sabines,  but  they  took  a  new  name  and  were  called 
Samnit' 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  great  people  whose  histor} 
w-iat  truth  i*  contained  is  now  beginning  to  connect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two 
points  it  has  preserved  the  truth;  the  Samnites  wrere  a  people  of 
Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  country 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  not  very  remote  from  each 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the' conquerors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjects;  for  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
legends  of  their  coins,  and  their  remaining  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Still  the  two  people  were  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  their  Opi- 
can subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their  Opican  neighbors,  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites8  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
has  descended  to  our  times  ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  lines 

Notice  of  the  Samnitci         _     _         __       .     _  „   „,        .  .-  ..  ^         r\  •  I*     • 

m  th«  Per.piua  of  scy-  of  the  .renplus  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  bamnites  as  living  on 

the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campanians  and  Luca- 

nians,  and  the  length  of  thc'ir  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 

day's  sail.     The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from  the  Sarnus  to 

2  The  form  of  one  o 7  these  vows  is  given  by  whias.-.  represents  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  tho 
L'.w,  XXII.  lo,  "quo  ver  adtnleritez  suillo,  Bamnites,  goring  a  wrolf,  the  well-known  type 
ovufo,  caprino,  bovillo  grege,  qusque  profana  oftheBomans.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  this 
erunt,  Jovi  fieri.''  coin  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

3  T4  piv  KuriPitT'iv,   ru   ii   KaOifOucmv.      Strabo,  8   KapTtavdv  6f  ixovTai   "Zavflrai'    Ktu    7r«(0a:rAous 

V.  p.  2"i".     What  was  not,  sacrificed,  but  yet  (an  zawiT&v  iipipas  ^jo-u,  p.  3.    Niebuhr  reads 

was  •             ted  to  the  gods,  mast  have  been  Tawlrai  instead  of  Aavvtrai  in  the  following  page 

redeemed  before  it  could  be  employed  for  or-  of  Scylax,  urging  that  the  description  is  inappli- 

dinary  purpof  Cable  to  t  lie  1  );iuiiiaiis,  as  they  neither  extended 

'  Strabo  as  before.     V  itus  in  " Mamertini."  across  all  ltal\  from  tea  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  the 

5  This  reminds  as  of  the  story  of  the  white  X.  w.  of  Mount  Drium  orOarganus.    I  think 

-ow  which  guided  JSneas  to  the  place  where  he  that  this  conjecture  is  highly  probable,  because 

was  to  build  hi.-;  cil                               lid  to  have  Scylax  had  not  mentioned  the  Daunians  in  his 

done  tin:  same  service  to  the  Uirpinians,  who  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lower  Sea,  but 

were  also  of  Samnite  extraction.  had  mentioned  the  Samnites;  and  the  only 

8  'Ervyxavov  (5f  Kuif/ritibv  ^wi/rtj.    Like  the  /Kto-  other  people  who  had  stretched  from  sea  to  sea. 

liana  in  the  time  of  the   Peloponnesian  war,  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  are  mentioned 

ThucycL  III.  94;  or  like  the  Casali.  which  to  separately  in  the  description  of  both  coasts.    Jf 

Lay  contain  the  greatest  part  of  the  popular  so,  Scylax  includes  within  the  limits  of  the  8am- 

iu  the  valleys  of  the  central  Apennines.  nites,  not  only  the  country  of  tho  Frentanians, 

T  Micali  gives  an  engraving  of  a  coin,  struck  who  were  notoriously  of  Samnitc  origin,  but 

by  the  Italian  allies  during  their  great  war  with  also  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Marrucinians 

Etonians  in  the  seventh  century  of  Borne,    and  Vestinians. 
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the  Silarus  ;  Neapolis,  according  to  Scylax,  is  in  Campania  ;  Posidonia,  or  Paes- 
tum,  is  in  Lucania.  But  the  Samnite  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  even  though 
they  once  included  the  famous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,9  of  Nola,  Nu- 
ceria.  and  Abella,  were  a  mere  recent  offshoot  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  : 
the  true  Samnium  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient  world  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain  in 
perpetual  obscurity. 

Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the 
Apennines,  like  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  Geography  of  samm- 
and  more  rething  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  um--T^e  Matese- 
ains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Matese.  On  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  circumference  it  is  bounded  by  the  Yolturno  and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Calore10  and  the  Tamaro,  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
but  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Biferno,  and 
so  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  high 
enough  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the  Matese  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  extremities  with  the  main  Apennine  line,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  altogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ita  extent  and  charac. 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  ten 
Jura.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,12  rising  from  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge 
wall-like  cliffs  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  limestone  mountains,  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inclosure  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
rising  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  in 
the  Monte  Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet.  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech-wood  ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  full  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible 
outlet  ;13  but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  cliff  or  cove,  abou  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  form  the  full  stream  of 
tfie  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies  till  late14  in  the  summer ;  and 
suc.l  is  their  elevation,  that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  L.tlv  from  sea  to  sea.     No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  fresh  - 

•  Berculaneum  and  Pompeii  both  stood,  it  ii  zionario  del  Kcgno  di  Napoli,  Parte  2,  in  "Ma- 

to  the  northward  of  the  Sarnus ;  and  Stra-  te 

ited  bythe  u  This  limestone  is,  in  some  parts,  bitumin- 

Bamnites  from  the  I              -,  V.  p.  247.    This,  oua,  and  contains  some  fossil  remains  of  fish. 

iras  the  i              irith  Coma  and  Ca-  There  are  some  rolcanio  or  tufaceona  rocks  In 

towns  in  Cam-  the  Matese,  resembling  probably  the   beds  of 

from  the  country  of  tuff  which  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 

•uthofit,  itisprob-  nines  in  other  places,  as,  i'<>\-  instance,  on  the 

able  that  at  the  timeol  th<              mnite  war,  road  from  Naples  toAvellino  in   the  pass  of 

Periplus,  Monteforte. 

tsindepen-  J'  8e<  Keppel  Craven,  Excurs.  in  the  Abroad, 

duced  Vol.  I.  p.  18.    The  English  reader  will  remem- 

tothelin                     I  in  the  text.  ber  Malham  Tarn,  and  the  rail  burst  of  water 

"                rerunealoi                           tde  of  with  which  th<                ties  out  from  under  the 

maro,  which  boun  of  Malham  Cove.     Similar  phenomena 

from  the  north  are  frequent  in  the  lii             mountains  of  Folo- 

us. 

Mr.  K(  i-i  •                      that  it  ii  reckoned  donario.     Mr.  Keppel 

ons  in  the  Craven  found  the  upper  half  of  tl                oov- 

Vo\.  II.  p.  1M.    Oiustinianl  gives  ered  with  snow  in  May:  It  would  remain  much 

it  at                                                             re  later  on  the  hi  rhe  '    ami 

I>i- 
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ness  of  these  mountain  pastures  ;  and  during  the  hottest  months15  the  cattle  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountain,  with  its  subject  valleys,  was  the  heart  of  the  country 
of  the  Samnites.  Of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Samnites, 
one,  the  Caudinians,  occupied  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  former  belonged  the 
towns  of  Allifro"  on  the  Vulturnus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus,11  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  the  fortune  of  Sylla  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  Colline  gate,  and  of  Beneventum.18  To  the  Pentrians  belonged  iEsernia19 
on  <>ne  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Vulturnus,  Bovianum20  on  the  Biferno  or  Tifernus, 
and  Sepinum*1  od  the  E.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro. 

Besides  the  Caudinians  and  Pentrians,  there  were,  doubtless,  other  tribes  more  or 
Tnt*>s  eonmeted  «itii  ^ess  closely  connected  with  the  Samnite  name,  who  took  part  in  the 
great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Rome.  The  very  names  of  some 
of  these  may  have  perished ;  for  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Cara- 
cenians,22  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sanoro  or  Sap*ru8,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fren- 
tanians,  who  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  called  a  Sam- 
nite people  ;'23  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
distinct  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war.  And  the  Hir- 
pinians,  whose  country  is  also  included  within  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  who 
dwelt  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Calore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofanto  or 
Au lid  us  on  the  northern  side,  are  on  some  occasions24  distinguished  from  the  Sam- 


15  They  are  turned  out  about  the  end  of  June. 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

16  Abie,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
rmiks  even  now  as  a  city,  but  the  bishop  resides 
at  Piedimonte,  a  flourishing  town  about  three 
miles  distant,  and  Alit'e  is  at  present  almost  de- 
populated from  malaria.  See  Keppel  Craven, 
Vol.  1.  p.  21. 

17  And  according  to  the  writer  of  the  little 
work,  "de  viria  illustribus,'1  it  was  the  coun- 
try also  of  that  still  greater  C.  Pontius,  who  de- 

i  the  Romans  at  the  Caudine  Forks.    The 

remains  of  Telesia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 

of  about   a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  modern 

town  of  Telese,  which,  like  Alife,  has  almost 

gene  to  ruin  from  the  influence  of  the  malaria. 

raven,  Vol.  II.  p.  173,  174. 

u  This    is   still   a   well-built  and  flourishing 

town,  containing  a  population  of  is.000  souls. 

Leppel  <  iraven's  Tour  in  the  southern  prov- 

in'-'-s  of  Naples,  p.  22,  28. 

■The present  town,  still  called Isernia,  stands 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  torrents,  run- 
ning  down  in  very  deep  ravines,  which  meet 
a  little  below,   and  then  fall  into  the  Vandra, 

about  two  mihs  above  Its  junction  with  the  Vol- 

turno.     It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  various 

manufactures,  and  a  population  of  about  7000 
souls.  Large  remains  of  polygonal  walls  are 
still  visible,  which  belong,  probably,  to  the  days 
of  its  independence  as  a  Samnite  city.  The  re- 
markable tunnel,  hewn  through  the  rock  for 
about  a  mile,  and  still  used,  according  to  its 
original  pin-]"  ipplying  the  town  with 

water,  is  probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  times. 
Keppel  Craven,  Abruz/i,  Vol.  II.  p.  81-84. 
30  Bovianum,  or  Boiano,  also  contains  re- 
mains of  polygonal  walls,  built  of  very  lar^e 
•tone*,  put  as  closely  together  as  possible,  and 
the  smaller  interstices  filled  up  with  remarkable 

.-.    It  is  a  cold  place,  hemg  shaded  by  the 

Matese,  which  rises  directly  to  the  south  of  it; 


and  the  Biferno  so  floods  the  valley,  that  it  is  a 
constant  swamp,  and  the  air  is  damp  and  foggy  ; 
but  there  is  no  malaria,  because  it  has  no  severe 
heats  in  summer.  Its  population,  according  to 
Giustiniani,  writing  in  1797,  was  then  3500  souls. 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven  rates  it  at  present  as  low  as 
1500.     Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

21  The  actual  town  of  Scpino  stands  on  a  hill 
at  some  distance  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  below. 
These  remains  arc  very  large  and  remarkably 
perfect,  but  they  are  of  Soman,  as  I  imagine, 
rather  than  of  Samnite  origin.  One  of  the  fa- 
mous cattle-tracks  (callcs,  tratturi,  delle  peco- 
re),  which  have  existed  unaltered  from  time 
immemorial  for  the  yearly  migrations  of  the 
cattle  from  and  to  the  coast,  runs  straight 
through  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  from  E. 
to  W.  See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p. 
131,  185. 

33  The  name  is  only  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Zo- 
naras  and  Ptolemy  ;  unless  it  be  the  same  with 
the  Carentini  of  Pliny.  The  Italian  writers, 
nielli,  for  instance,  and  Micali,  propose  to 
read  Barioeni,  as  if  the  name  were  derived  from 
the  neighboring  river  Sarus  or  Sangro.  Bui 
this  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Altidcna,  or  Au- 
fidena, contains  at  present  about  1500  souls  :  it 
stands  on  the  Kio  Torto,  a  torrent  which  just 
below  the  town  plunges  down  into  a  very  deep 
and  narrow  glen,  about  a  mile  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Sangro.  There  exists  considerable 
remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  an  Oscan  in- 
scription on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Kio 
Torto.  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  11.  p.  58, 
50. 

33  Strabo  calls  them  YquvitikIv  eOvos^  V.  p.  241 ; 
yet  Livy  represents  them  as  suing  for  and  ob- 
taining peace  as  a  distinct  people,  after  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  the  Samnites,  IX.  45. 

34  As,  for  instance,  "Hannibal  ex  Hirpinis  in 
Samnium  transit."     Livy,  XXII.  13. 
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nites  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Rome ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  became  involved  in 
it,  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engaged  continued  to  maintain  it  without 
interruption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
can  inform  us  sufficiently  of  its  nature.     But  of  the  Samnite  peo- 

•f     ,  .  .  tt    1  1     Little  is  known  of  the 

pie  we  can  gain  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  Unknown  and  state  of  the  sumnit« 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh 
exterminated  before  the  time  of  those  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  in  the  Augustan  acre,  nothing  survived  of  them  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  single  fact  that  they  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national  independence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connection  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe25  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
distinct  of  their  military  system  and  tactic,  except  that  they  did  not  use  the  or- 
der of  the  phalanx  ;  the  sword  and  large  shield26  were  their  favorite  arms,  and 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered,  nor  how  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
colonies.27  Their  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can  but 
guess  -at ;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
been  recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Roman  vanity  ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
related  truly. 

Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  further  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  us.  Their  principBi  articie, 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  principal  ofi,roduce- 

'th  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in  their  cattle.  Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  articles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbors. 
But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  their ortfleootS •«. 
the  pasture  unscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  the  snow  lay  so  long  on  the 
ground  that  their  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 
dependent  on  each  other  ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest, 
must  have  obtained  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  grounds 
near  tin:  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  by  their  close  connection  with  the 
Frentaoians,  a  people  of  their  own  race;  and  by  their  constant  friendly  inter- 

•  Mioali  Samnites  were  gov-  Samnites.     Ballast,   Bell.   Cutilin,  52.      Athe- 

ari-to'-racy,  like  the  EtTUS-  nSTOS,  VI.   100,  p.   278.     Diodoru*,    XXII  I.    1: 

i  authority  for  this,  and  ccr-  Fragm.  Vatic. 

tainly  it  in  not  proved  by  their  men  practice  of      ■  Mioali  says  that  "their  society  was  founded 

enlisting  their  soldiers  on  great  emergencies  on  a  system  of  agrarian  laws,"  and  he  quot 

w'tf'  ■  lemn  religions  ceremonl  his  authority  for  this  a  fragment  of  ^arro  pre- 

<>f  them  as  scutati,  served  to  as  by  Philargyrius,  one  <>t*  the  soho- 

thc  form  of  their  shield,  IX.  40.  liasts  on  Virgil,  in  his  note  on  Georgia  II.  187. 

elf  implies  that  the  The  fragment  runs  thus :  "  Terra  oultura)  i 

■word,  and  not  the  spear,  ofSei     re  attributa  olim  particulatim  hominibus,  ut  ] 

I;  we  are  told  also  that  ria  Tascis,  Bamnium  BabelUs."     Bui  I  'I"  not 
am  pan  ians  called  their  gladiator  Samnites,  understand  this  as  saj  Ing  any  thing  ofagrnrlan 
equipped  tin-in  with  arm,  taken  iaws,  but  merely  that  the  earth  became  the  pro- 
;  and  In  inch  i  •  articular  portions  and  races  of  man- 
word  fcina,  In  tead  i  -11  common  to  all ;  and 
n.  Add  to  this  the  story,  that  thus   Etruria  was  given  (by  the  gods,  I 
whether  well  or  ill  fonnded,                particular  think,  and  not  by  an  agrarian  law)  to  the 

ins  borrowod  their  arm  .  of  pl<  of  the  Btru  milium  to  the  Sa 

Iveanddi 
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course"  with  the  Marrucinians  and  Vestinians  ;  while  their  arras,  by  winning  pos- 
—ion  of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  that  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which  extends  along 
tin1  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Samnites  governed  their  Campanian 
Th.ircon^u^meum-  conquests  by  means  of  colonies,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  did  so.  The  Samnite  colonists  would  thus  constitute  the  rul- 
ing body  in  every  city  :  and,  like  the  early  Roman  patricians,  might  be  called 
indifferently  either  the  burghers  or  the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  Campanian  knights,  who  in  the  great  Latin  war  are  said  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  a  corresponding  domestic  revo- 
lution, in  which  the  colony  either  lost  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  Yet  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  some  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  their  own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Campanium  ;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Campanian  nobility  were  of  Samnite  extraction,  yet 
Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
nite nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domin- 
ion by  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls.     Yet  in  the  year  304-395  the 

I  low  tliev  wpto  flfTtctod 

by th«  iiiv^ioM of  tho  Gauls  had  wintered'29  in  Campania;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
ance in  Latium  in  406,  they  are  said  to  have  retreated  into  Apulia30 
through  the  land  of  the  Volscians  and  Falernians  ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  were  not  likely  to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  cen- 
tral  Apennines.  Thus  if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and 
they  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  might  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  their  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 
of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  the  Samnites31  in  the  year  401. 

The  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

*  The  Vestiniane  join  the  Samnites  in  424,  towards  their  neighbor?    But  what  if  the  inju- 

and  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  andMarrucinians,  rious  treatment  of  the  Samnites   consisted  in 

are  n            I    !  B8  bo  closely  connected  with  the  compelling  the  ApuliansV)  find  pasture  for  their 

aians.  that  an  attack  on  these  would  neces-  cattle  in  the  winter;  exactly  as  the  Arragonese 

sarily  involve  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  all  the  kings  of  Naples  obliged  all  tenants  holding  of 

others.     Livy.  VIII.  29.    J  think  it  may  be  con-  the  crown  in  Apulia  to  let  their  lands  during  the 

eluded  that  the  Marsians  and  Palignians  were  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the  Abruzzi;  and 

on  friendly  terms  with  the  Samnites,  from  the  although  the  French  took  off  these  restrictions, 

faet  that  the  Latins,  then  in  alliance  with  Borne,  yet  the  present  government  has,  in  a  great  mea- 

ked the  Pelignians  in  the  first  year  of  the  sure,  reimposea  them:  and  the  Apulian  pro- 

Bamnitc  war  n.iw,  VJ1.  88) ;  and  thai  as  soon  prietore  are  still  obliged  to  reserve  two-thirds 

ice  is  made  Between  Borne  and  Samnium,  of  their  land  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  cul- 

the  Koman  armies  march  through  the  country  tivation  of  one-third  left  to  their  own  disposaJ 

of  the  Blarsians  and  Pelignians,  in    order  to  See   Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.    I.  p.  267- 

reach Campania.     I.iw,  VIII.  <;.  269. 

According  to  Livy,  IX.  18,  the  Apulians  were  M  Livy,  VII.  11. 

hostile  to  the  Samnites,  because  they  were  on-  M  Livy,  VII.  26. 

ed  by  them,  add  their  country  frequently  M  Livy,  VII.   1!».     Piodorus,  XVI.  45.     It 

.aid  waste.      Had  Livy  any  authority  for  this  may  be  observed  that   Diodorus   agrees  with 

n,  "campestna  et  mantima  loca  Livy  inpladng  this  treaty  in  the  consulship  of 

.  .  .  ipsi  montani  atque agrestes  depopnlaban-  M.  Fabius  Ambustus.  and  T.  Quintius*  butthe 

tur,"  or  did  he  put  it  in  merely  as  a  natural  way  consulship  is  according  to  him  the  2d  year  of 

•f  accounting  for   the  ill-will  of  the  Apnlians  the  107th  Olympiad. 
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occasioned  in  part  by  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  the  val-  Caugegof  the  firtt  wflr 
ley  of  the  Liris,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Auruncans  ^--n£  *»— 
in  the  year  410,  which  brought  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Campania.32  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  m 
leao-ue  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Volscians ;  their  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Campanians  that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defended  against  the 
Samnites.  This  aid  was  in  the  year  412  become  highly  needful ;  the  Campa- 
nians  having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidicinians33  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 
nites,'had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnites  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  a  Samnite  army  occupied  the  ridge  of  Tifata  immediately  above  Capua,  and 
from  thence  descended  like  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians  from  Algidus,  to  the 
plain  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it.34  A  war  between  Samnmm  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus  Valerius  is  the  hero  of  that  famous  legend  already  re-  character  of  the  ac- 
lated,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  -nu  of  the  war. 
gigantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  acts  of  his  consulship  have 
been  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional  stories  of  his  own  fam- 
ily;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
house,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mus.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  either  of  them  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake35  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 

All  that  history  can  relate  is  that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 

■IivrVn.28      Niebuhr  supposes  that  by  tion  of  their  falsifications.    The  ease  of  Capua 
the  name  of  Auruncans  are  meant  the  Volscians  applying  for  aid  to  Rome  against  the  Samnites 
on  the  Liris,  and  that  Sora  was  an  Auruncan  was  exactly  that  of  Corcyra  asking  help  from 
town     Vol   III.  p.  101.     Livy  himself  does  not  Athens  against  Corinth.     The  motives  which. 
to  have  had  this  notion;  for  the  Aurun-  induced  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  Corcyra- 
•ian  wars  arc  in  his  accounts  care-  ans  into  their  alliance  were  the  very  smuc  whicn 
fully  distinguished,  and  Bora  is  said  to  have  influenced  the  Bomans:  the  justice  ot  the  mea- 
taken'from  the  Volscians.    The  Aurun-  sure  was  in  both  cases  equally  questionable; 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mentioned  again  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  homan  le- 
to  t|                              .  and  Suessa  Aunraca  is  gionB  sent  into  Campania  were  ordered  only  to 
named   as  their  chief  town.      Now  Suessa  is  fight  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  made  upon 
riding  on  the  crater  of  an  old  their  allies,  which  was  the  charge  given  by  1  er- 
ino,  just  above  the  modern  road  from  Na-  Idea'  government  to  the  ten  sups  sent  to  pro- 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  tect  Corcyra.     So  truly  is  real  history  a  lesson 
riiano  oi    .            1-  there  any  reason  for  of  universal  application,  that  we  should  under- 
thinking  that    th<            runcana  were    more  stand  the  war  Between  Borne  and  Bamnium  far 
ly  connected  with  the  Volscians  of  Sura  better  from  reading  Thncydides' account  of  the 
oum   than  irith  those  of  Antium,    or  war  between   Corinth   and  I  oreyra.  than  from 
that  the  name  Aumncao  was  at  this  period  ex-  Iivy'i  corrupted  story  ol  the  very  events  tlieni- 
Opican  people  than  to  those  selvi 
.orhood  o  ""*  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  bi  en  a  worts 

e  which  formed  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  the     Vlo- 

Uruncana,  living  on  the  same  toires,  Conquetes,  &o.  dea  Francais.    and  was 

mic  hills  which  form  the  bound-  called  "Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire.      it 

on  the  road  towards  oonsi  tod  of  an  alphabetical  catalogue  raisonne 

mm,  now  Teano,  *  princi-  of  all   Frenchmen,  of  whatever  military  rank, 

who  had  distinguished  themselves,  or  thought 
**  ■  thai  they  had  done  so,  In  the  cour  e  ol  the  last 

i      .  that  they  applied  to    war;  and  many  of  the  articles  were  apparently 

,  or  that*  they  purchased  the,  contributed  by  the  verj  Individuals  theui 

render,  dedi-    who  were  the  heroes  of  them.     Now  these  no 

ivereign  tioea  had  nothing  of  the  licen  i  ofapoetii 
,  ount   of  i  thej  prole*  od  to  bo  d 

iod   I  matter  of  Jact  narrative ;  th<  tmbli  hed 

■  aprobable  narrative  of     when  the  memory  of  tin  to  which  they 

.,■„  by  a  :  h,  ana  Ln  thi  m  ■■■  ol  thejeelou 
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F^t  ,„„,,,,„.  ft„a  foroc  *<>  aid  them,  took  the  field  with  two  armies;  that  one  of 
w  by  Mount  Uuu-  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  was  destined  to 
invade  Samnium.  The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  by  M 
\  alenus,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  historical  details,  brings  him,  without  a 
word  as  to  his  previous  inarch,  to  Mount  Gaurus,36  now  Monte  Barbaro,  in  a 
remote  corner  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea  above  Pozzuoli.  Here,  says  the 
story,  he  met  the  Samnites,  and  here,  after  a  most  bloody  battle,  he'  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium,37  had  scarcely  entered  the  hills 
«fuiinv,uamof  which  bound  the  plain  of  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Mad- 
daloni,  when  it  became  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly 
cut  off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  famous 
P.  Deems,  then  one  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes;  and  thus  his  pane- 
gyrist gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detail,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
army  was  not  only  saved  from  destruction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Romans  made  any  progress 
in  Samnium  beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  that  their  success\vas 
limited  to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safety. 

The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory  over  the 
Re.uitoftheoamp.,lg„.  whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been  gathered  to 
revenge  their  late  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians38  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  totally  different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  413,  and  the'author 
of  it  having  no  concern  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 


criticism  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  where 
there  were  thousands  of  witnesses  both  able 
and  eager  to  expose  any  exaggeration.  And  yet, 
after  all,  what  sort  of  history  of  any  of  the  Cam- 
paigns of  the  last  war  could  be  compiled  from 
Tables  da  Temple  de  la  Gloire  I"  I  cannot 
therefore,  persuade  myself  that  the  details  of 
the  battle  by  Mount  Gaums,  or  of  the  wise  and 
valiant  conduct  of  Deems  in  Samnium,  deserve 
to  be  transcribed  in  a  modern  history  ofEome. 
They  have  not  obtained  such  celebrity  as  to  be 
worth  preserving  as  Legends ;  they  have  not  in 
their  style  and  substance  those  marks  of  origi- 
nality which  would  make  them  valuable  . 
picture  of  the  times;  and  least  of  all,  have  they 
that  trustworthiness  which  would  entitle  them 
to  be  regarded  as  historically  true. 

■  Livy,  VII.  82.  "Consoles  .  .  .  ab  nrbe 
profecti,  Valerius  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in 
Samnium,  ille  ad  montem  Gaurnm,  hie  ad  Sa- 

ticulam,  ea.-tra  i.onuiit/'    "  What  actions," 
Niebuhr,  "had  forced  the  consul  to  fall  back 

thither,  and  gave  to  the  Samnites  that  assurance 

of  victory  with  which  they  hastened  to  attack 
him, — this  knowledge,  as  almost  all  else  {There- 
by the  Samnite  wars  might  have  become  more 
intelligible,  is  buried  in  everlasting  night." 
Vol.  III.  p. 

"  Livy,    VII  The    account   of    the 

honors  paid  to  Decius  on  this  occasion  by  his 

fellow-soldiers,  is  characteristic  of  the  time  and 

people,  and  is  worth  transcribing.    "After  the 

battle,  the  consul  called  all  the  Boldiei 
cr,   and     made,   a   speech,    in    which     he    coin- 
mended  all  the  worthy  deeds  which  Decius  bad 

[Polybius    especially    mentions    and 

IS   practice,   VI.   S'f.}     "He  then,  as 
wa^  the  custom,  gave  him  divers  gifts  of  honor, 


especially  a  crown  of  gold,  and  one  hundred 
oxen,  and  one  beautiful  white  ox  over  and 
above  the  number,  with  his  horns  bedecked 
with  gold.  To  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with 
him  in  his  post  of  danger,  the  consul  gave  an 
ox  to  each  man,  and  two  coats;  and  told  them 
that  their  dailv  allowance  of  corn  should  for  the 
time  to  come  he  doubled.  Then,  when  the  con- 
sul had  ended,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legions 
gave  to  Decius  a  wreath  of  twisted  grass  which 
was  accustomed  to  be  given  by  a  beseiged  or 
blockaded  army  to  him  who  had  delivered 
them  ;  and  it  was  put  upon  his  head  amidst  the 
cheers  of  all  the  army.  Another  wreath  also, 
of  the  like  sort,  was  given  to  Decius  bv  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  band.  So  Decius  stood, 
wearing  his  crown  of  gold  and  his  wreath  of 
grass,  and  he  forthwith  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Mars  the  beautiful  white  ox  with  the  gilded 
horns,  and  the  other  hundred  oxen  he  gave  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  in  his  enter- 
prise. And  the  other  soldiers  too  gave  each 
man  to  the  soldiers  of  Dcchrs  a  pound  of  corn 
from  their  own  allowances,  and  a  measure  ex- 
ceeding  a  pound  in  weight  (sextarios)  of  wine. 
All  the  while  that  they  were  giving  these  hon- 
ors to  Decius  and  his  soldiers,  the  whole  army 
were  shouting  and  cheering,  for  they  knew  not 
what  to  do  for  joy."     Livy,  VII.  37. 

I.i vv  VII.  88.  He  adds  that  the  people  of 
Buessa  sent  an  embassy  to  the  same  elfect. 
This  shows,  that  immediately  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Koman  armies,  the  Samnites  were  begin- 
ning, not  only  to  overrun  Campania  again,  but 
even  to  carry  their  ravages  beyond  the  Vultur- 
nus  into  the  country  of  the  SiJieinians  and  Au 
runcans. 
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account  with  the  exaggerated  representations  given  of  the  preceding  campaign. 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnites  from  Campania  is  probable ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearly  no  way  dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  and  obscure  notice  in  Livy,39  that  the  Samnites 
were  assisted  in  this  war  by  some  of  their  neighbors ;  whether  as  The  Lating  engagod 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  ag,Unst  the  Pelis"ian8- 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or  in  Samnium,  moved  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  and  attacked  the  Pelignians ;  so  that  Ave  must  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  we  thus 
see  how  much  greater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Rome  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was  short ;  for  the  consuls,  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 
tered on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  A  Romnn  ?rmy  winters 
place  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.40  They  themselves  * Cam^nia- 
did  not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
large  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  through  the  following  spring;  the  Romans  would  not  commence  offensive 
operations  till  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office  :  of  the  movements  of  the 
Samnites  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser- 
vice was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  parties  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  against  the 
Samnites. 

Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  important  and  so  notorious  as 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  -have  been  related  in 

.i      •  .  .     .  i         i  i    /»   •.!  f    n  t->     j     i  i  Domestic  disturbances 

their  mam  points  clearly  and  faithfully.  But  because  we  have 
merely  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was 
the  object :  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  dis- 
guised, that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
it  \v;:s  at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.41  The  pane- 
gyrists of  the  Valerian  family  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the"  contest 
for  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator ;  while 
the  stories  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  families  said  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Servilius.  One  account 
rep.  !   the  affair  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 

it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.     The  story  which  most  of  the  annalists 
d  opted,  taking  only  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny,  told  only  how  they  were 
doncd  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtained42  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
Dificanl    concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
B  \\  other  accounts41  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and    winning   some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 

.    "Hujus  certamiaii  fbrtn  musl  Dot  suppose  that  the  "ancient  authors" 

tibus  comparatis,  ab  here  spoken  of  were  contemporary  with  tl 

tbellum."    This  can  times;  thi               iut  the  annalists  of  the  sixth 

i  main  an. I  seventh  centuries  of  Borne,  who  followed 
•  ach  Hi.-  traditions  ami  memorials  of  a  different 

upon  family.     Livy  himself,  in  another  place,  VIII. 

ad  10,  deploi      I  tie  want  .,!'  ail  oontemporarj  mi 

Mini  on  the  p-ar.  for  the  timet  of  the  Samnite  ■.-.'. 

Rcfl  I                        -in'-  :  the  hopeh    i  confusion  in  \\  blob 

srterquam  the  story  oftho  e  v..                rolved. 

•quo  '--.I                   mtcr  «  I- ivy,  VII.  41. 

antl  :  '    I  ivy,  VII.  12. 
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tional  points  which  had  ever  yet  been  agitated  ;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced 
from  the  patricians  that  which  above  all  things  they  would  be  most  loth  to 
yield,  both  on  public  grounds  and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debts.44 
The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  difficult  to  disentangle.  In 
spite  of  the  successive  lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  was 
motfauM  i-.m.i  mwehai  a  large  amount  of  debt  undischarged,  because  there  had  been  no 

toward*  Homo.  if  11  •  l  .     ° 

change  tor  the  better  in  the  circumstances  ot  the  commons  at 
large  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  even  the  principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  mul- 
titude of  men  thus  involved,  many  of  them  perhaps  actually  nexi,  were  kept  on 
foreign  Bervice  during  the  winter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble45 than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  wealthy  cities  to  them- 
selves, to  establish  themselves  at  Capua,  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have  fain  done  at  Veii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  burghers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there  feeling  that  they 
too  had  their  share  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the 
plans  of  the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Campania.  But  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautuhe,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  close 
to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar 
rison,  and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set  be- 
came contagious  ;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Campania  joined  the 
revolters,  and  all  marched  together46  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  their  creditors' 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled'to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near  Bovillre,  fortified  a  regular 
camp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belono-ed  to  an  enemy,41  and 

The  commons    rise    nt  .      l  .    l  .    .  rn      _V  .  .  .   .    °/,  J     . 

Rome.    m.  Valerius  seized  upon  a  patrician,  1.  Quinctius,  at  his  tarm  or  country-house 

Corvus  dictator.  rn  1  i    /»  i    1   •  j        l  i       •      i         i  mi 

near  lusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader.  1  he  com- 
mons at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri- 
cian, C.  Manlius,  loving  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  Manlius  : 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless  ;  besides 
themselves  and  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be 

M  Auctor  (lc  Yiris  lllustribus,  in  Vuler.Corvo.  the  Samians  (Herodotus,  VI.  23),  as  showing 

Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  I.  §  2.  that  such  acts  were  practised  even  by  Greeks 

40  Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  have  expressed  towards  Greeks,  at  a  period  when  manners  had 
myself  bo  strongly  as  to  the  probability  of  this  been  as  little  corrupted  by  luxury  and  skepti- 
part  of  the  Btory,  since  Niebuhr  considers  it  oism  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  Rome ;  wnerc- 
nndeserving  of  credit.  But  Wachsmuth  has  as  the  Campanians  were  no  countrymen  of  the 
well  observed,  that  the  eager  desire  of  the  com-  Romans,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  too 
mons  to  settle  at  Veii,  proves  sufficiently  that  prevailing  notions  of  the  ancient  world,  were 
they  had  do  invincible  attachment  to  Rome  as  entitled  to  far  less  consideration. 
their  native  country:  he  adds,  with  no  less  truth.  48  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragra.  I.  §  1.  The  per- 
"  that  a  people  who.-c  innocence  is  the  fruit  (  f  sons  whom  he  speaks  of  as  im  tu>v  ipywv  iv  rots 
ignorance  rather  than  of  principle,  il  little  able  AypoU  icSc/ihovi,  must  have  been  debtors  work- 
to  resist  the  first  strong  temptation."  How  Lng  as  slaves  on  the  "possessiones"  of  their  pa- 
great  were  th  the  Spartans  after  trieian  creditors,  on  such  portions  of  land  lately 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  opportunities  of  conquered  from  the  Volsoians  as  had  been  oe- 
Indulgence  were  first  offered  to  them  !  And  eupied  in  the  usual  manner  by  individuals, 
why  should  we  conceive  that  the  Roman  com-  Foreign-purchased  slaves  must  have  been  too 
monsfwere  men  of  greater  simplicity  of  man-  rare  at  Borne  at  this  period,  to  have  been  em- 
ners  than  the  Bamnites,  who  had  formerly  ployed  in  great  numbers  as  agricultural  labor- 
seized  Capua  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  ers :  and,  in  fact,  the  slaves  who  were  con- 
were  inhabiting  it  jointly  with  the  Etruscans  1  fined  to  work  in  the  workhouses  of  the  patri- 
Compare  also  the  stories  of  the  forcible  occupa-  cians  in  these  early  times,  are  always  described 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  some,  Colophonian  exiles  as  insolvent  debtors. 

who  had  been  hospitably  received  there  (Hero-  47  "&  prcedatoribua  var/is   quidam  comper- 

dotus  I.  150)  ;  and  of  the  seizure  of  Zancle  by  turn  adtulerunt,"  &c. — Livy,  VII.  39. 
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joined  by  all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  commons,  and  by  many,  perhaps,  of 
the  best  men  even  among  the  less  wealthy,  who  would  view  with  horror  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath.  They  prepared 
to  put  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  born  of  a  house  whose 
members  had  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youth,43 
scarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
victories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from 
Campania ;  the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  the  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parties49  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  seen 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alike  from  Reconciliation  of  th« 
brinorinir  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  contendins  Partie* 
sion  of  feeling  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
with  friendly  greetings,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termina- 
tion of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what  might  have  been  given  them  unasked,  as  being  in  itself 
just  and  reasonable.  First,  an  act  of  amnesty50  was  passed  for  the  thY™idier™andegr<u»u 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  them,  that  they  would  never, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  man  with  having  been 
concerned  in  these  unhappy  dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to, 
with  all  religious  solemnities,51  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as  their  great 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been  once  enlisted  should  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  the  legions  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards58  obliged  to  serve  as  a  centurion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
because  it  degraded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capitc  censi,  who  were 

48  lie  was  three  and  twenty  in  his  first  con-  he  says,  insisted  that  no  one  who  had  been  once 

snlship  (Livy,  VII.  40)J  and  he  was  consul  for  tribune  should  afterwards  be  made  centurion, 

first  time   in   the    year  407.  —  Sec   Livy,  out  of  dislike  to  one  P.  Salonius,  who  had  been 

VII.  2'!.  made  almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  other, 

9  livy.  VII.  42.     Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  and  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  because  he 

I.  §  2.    This  Buddei              if  feeling  is  credible  had   especially  opposed  their  meeting.      Both 

for  civil  war  seems  shocking  to  men  Niehuhr  and  Waobsmuth  suppose,  on  the  con- 

who  are  little  scrupulous  in  shedding  the  blood  trary,  that  P.  Salonius  was  a  popular  man  with 

however  unjustly,     in  this  re-  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  petition  was  made  in 

the  har  I  of  a  his  behalf,  to  save  him  from  being  obliged  to 

ercome  the  natural  go  on  serving  in  alower  rank,  after  having  once 

shrinking  from  domestic  warfare     The  feudal  served  in  a  higher.     Wachsmuth  well  compares 

on  l:  this;  for  the  ease  of  volero  Publilius,  who  complained 

>n  and  Ian  of  the  feudal  of  being  required  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 

is  of  conntryman  and  fellow-  after  having  been  once  centurion.    (Livy,  II. 

t  unknown.  65.)    Many  motives  ma;  have  joined,  hon 

■  ^  II.  41.  in  suggesting  this  demand  of  the  soldiers.    It 

."     A  lex   saorata  was  a  great  thing  for  a  deserving  soldier,  that 

■r  of  a  treaty,  and  was  If  onoe  appointed  military  tribune  (six  of  whom 

•i  whom  it      were  at    this   til  '    the 

is  applied    people  themi  elves,  Livy,  VI I  ould  be 

leeply    freed  from  th< 
the    oeptin  the  same  or  a  higher  rank.     \ n  I  ii  was 

i  he  commons,  that 
in.    Of  this  sort,  b  ■  snould  b  open  as  possible, 

f  the  com     and  that  it.  should  be  m  even  year  to 

itino  pub-    till  up  the  vacanci<  .  araoi  rith 

new  men  of  confining  t  hem  I 

•  i     I..::,  i  i  of  individual  i  w  ho  i  plat 

I         >ldiere,    sore  from  one  command  to  anotl  i 
17 
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considered  unfit  to  bear  arms  ;  partly  because,  whilst  they  were  on  military  serv- 
ice, they  were  protected  from  being  personally  attached  for  debts  ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  Bervice  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  might  furnish  a 
poor  man  with  the  means  of  relieving  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  had,  probably,  various  objects  ;  amongst  the  rest  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance  the  dignity  of  that  office,  which  offered  to  the 
commons  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  distinction,  and  thus  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  highest  political  magistracies. 

A n<>i her  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemen 
Tenni  d*mind«d  mui  01"  knights  should  be  lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  three 
refu,ca-  times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.     In  requiring  this  the  soldiers  not 

only  v\  ished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  sc  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who  had  taken  a  de- 
cided part  against  them.  But  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield  ;  and  the 
soldiers,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them  to  ask  for  it,  did 
not  press  their  demand.53 

AVhile  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  city,  returned  to  their  homes  a^ain  ;  and  L.  Ge- 

neman.ls   of  tli*    coin-  .  .  -  *  .  °        . 

hmm  ja  Rom*  The  nucius,  one  oi  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them  in  the  rorum, 
certain  political  measures  to  which,  it  was  understood,  the  patri- 
cians would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  "  that  no  man  should  be  re-elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same 
year;  and  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians,  as  the  Licinian  law  had  de- 
clared that  one  must  be."  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  the  same 
hands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number  of  great  families ;  and 
now  that  the  Licinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian 
houses  to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  commons  would  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  C.  Marcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
this  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livy  could  not  endure  to  record,  and 
General  abolition  of  of  which  we  know  not  who  was  the  proposer  :65  a  law  whose  very  name 
debt*'  all  settled  societies  regarded  with  horror ;  a  law  which  is,  indeed, 

like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  greater. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
dition, they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown  around  them 
by  a  former  period  of  unavoidable  distress :  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
mand, that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  cred- 

M   .'■.  Minions  were  perSOflded  by  Vale-     /3ovA») — rui  fxiv  tu>v  xpwv  arroKonui  ItprjcftiiraTo  ira- 

rius  and  Horatioa  to  abandon  their  demand  for  en  'PuMalotf  ■  toIs  <5f  r6re  i^Opoh  (namely,  the  re- 

the  summary  execution  of  the  &              ,  —Sec  volted  soldiers),  kiu  Wwa»—-8amnitic.  Eragm.I. 

chap.  xvi.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  well-know  n  c.\*- 

w  Niebuhr  supposes,  not  unnaturally,  that  pression  xi°£wv  arroKoTrrj. — "Num  honestumigi- 

thisOenncini  belonged  to  the  family  of  the,  trih-  tur."  asks  <  Scero  with  respect  toCrosar  when  be 

une  Genucius,  who  was  murdered  by  the  aria-  had  just  heard  of  his  crossing  the  Rubicon, 

tocracy  in  th<                                ■  86.     Be  was  "  xptuv  airoKoirus,  tyvyubuv  KaOodovs,  sexcenta  alia 

.  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  family  with  scelera  moliri, 

tk.2  plebeian  consuls  of  the  ■•  ■ ,  and  t»>  Qc&v  ncyiarriv  wcr'  Ix^v  npawtia  ?" 

Ad  Attieum,  VII.  11. 
66  It  is  attested  by  Applan.  who,  as  Niebuhr    The  expression  in  the  Boman  writer  is  no  less 
thinks,  copied  this  "part,  of  bis  work   from  Dio-     decisive.     M.  Valerius,  lie  says,  "  sublato  a;re 

and  by  the  little  work  De  Viris  lllus-    alieno,  seditionein  comprcssit." 
tribus.     Appian'l  words  are  plain  enough:   j} 
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itors  should  not  be  permitted  to  enforce  payment.  In  other  words,  all  those 
who  had  pledged  their  personal  freedom  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  (nexi) 
were  released  from  their  bond  ;  nor  could  the  praetor  give  over  to  his  creditor's 
power,  addicere,  any  debtor  who  had  refused,  or  might  refuse,  to  enter  into  such 
an  engagement.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  was  taken  away  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  an  equal  burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
was  declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
he  had  lent  was  liable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely  it  wore  the  mildest  features 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  jts  nocessity  and  Just. 
nation  itself  broke  no  faith  ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its  citi-  lce" 
zens  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessitv,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  object,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expediency  ;  when  individual's  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
way. The  patricians  were,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  part  with  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers ,  and  the 
compensation  which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  means  of 
happiness  :  they  lost  their  money  to  preserve  their  country.  Had  such  a  sacri- 
fice been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their  debtors, 
it  would  have  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
out  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedied  by 
their  exertions :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  fairly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow-citizens  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  ruin. 

The  domestic    disturbances  of   this  year    produced    important    consequences 
abroad.     The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the 

.  .       .  ...  ill  i  •  i  Growing  power  of  tlio 

Latins,   and   tli-  aned   it   so   ably   that    their    consideration  Latin*.  Peace between 

■     •        ii>  .      .  -     .  ,  T  .  .  Rome  and  Samninm. 

amongst  their  allies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium,  rather  than 

n  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.     The 

remains  of  the  Volscians,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privernum,  and  the  Anti- 

atians,  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 

iania,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Auruncans, 

ther  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians, 

who  had  good  reason  to  dislike  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  towns, 

have  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  confederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 

I,  protection  at  once  againsl  Rome  and  against  the  Samnites.     Accordingly, 

tli"  Romans  felt  that  it  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with  Sam; 

mum;  and  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Sam-  A.  u.  r.  4,4.   A.  c. 

Thus  the  relations  of  all  these?  nations 
were  entirely  ch  Rome -had  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps 

14  1  y,  VIII.  1, 2),  that    ritoryondl  Romans  suddenly 

9am-    and  treacherously  made  a  separate  peace  with 
him  :    the  common  enemy,  and  withdrew  th<  ir  army  : 
peace,  ana    and  that,  not  content  with  this,  they  actually 
nd    entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Samuites,  and 
join  thei  i  I    Latium. 

i  omp  tremo  di  >n  of  th<   I 

been  the    mer  allies  of  Lecedamion,  when  she  suddenly 
i  her  ioj  Ith  Athi 

on<  in  Ion  of  the  peace  of 
■ 
■ 
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through  the  Samnitea  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians ;  while, 
on  the  other  Bide,  stood  B  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the 
people  of  Opican  extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite  frontier, 
whether  known  by  the  name  of  Yolseians,  Anrnncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Oampa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedsemon,  organizing  a  new  confederacy 
against  her;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athens  was  at  one  time  supporting 
Thebes,  and  shortly  after,  having  become  jealous  of  her  growing  power  and  am- 
bition, joined  Lacedacmon  against  her  former  ally  ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  were  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  CHEAT  LATIN  WAB— BATTLE  UNDER  MOUNT  VESUVIUS— THE  RUBLILIAN 
LAWS  -FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  LATIUM.— A.  U.  C.  415-417  (410-412  NIEBUHK). 


"Je  mc  refuse  a  croire  que  ties  pcuples  confederes  puisscnt  lutter  long-temps,  a  egalite  de 
force,  contre  uue  nation  ou  la  puissance  gouvernmentale  serait  centralisee." — De  Tocqujsville, 
De  la  Democratic  en  Amerique ;  Tome  I.  p.  290. 


Although  Rome  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Samnium,  yet  the 
r^eruiin  reintio,,.  be-  old   alliance  with  the  Latins  still  subsisted  in  name  unbroken. 

tween    Hume    and    La-     -r-,  •  ,  ,  ,  •  /»  ,         -r         •  'it 

bm.  JhJut  it  could  not  long  remain  so  ;  tor  the  Latins  continued  the  war 

against  the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called  upon  the  Romans  to 
aid  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  ;  while  the  Samnites1  called  upon 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  In  fact,  the  existing 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change  ;  either  the  two  nations  must  become  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united  ;  if  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme  ; 
The  r-fm  n,»k»-  po-  Mw  the  two  prsetors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Nu- 
{w-n  Ko.»V'anT  \Z-  rnisius  of  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
ti"D'-  and  retaining  the  name  which  the   consuls   had  borne   down  to 

the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  were  dispatched  with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.2  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nations  should  be  completely  united;  that  they  should  both  be 
governed  by  two  consuls  or  praetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation;  that 
there  should  be  one  senate,  to  consist  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions; 

1  Livy's  whole  narrative  proceeds  on  the  as-  pleased  :  that  is,  in  Greek  language,  they  were 

sumption  that  the  Latins  were  the  dependent  airdSiKot,  or  able  to  give  and  receive  satisfaction 

allic.i  of  Koine,  and  that  the  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  name,  without  being  obliged  to 

part  a  revolt.    Now,  this  is  certainly  false,  as  refer  their  quarrels  to  any  superior  j  one  of  the 

we  know  from  the  tern                  .riginal  alliance  characteristics  of  an  equal  as  opposed  to  a  de- 

i    by  Dionysius,  V.  61   (see   p.  58  of  pendent  alliance. — See  Thucyd.  V.  18,  27;    I 

this  history),  and  from  the  indisputable  author-  have,  therefore,  tacitly  corrected  all  Livy's  false 

ity  ofCincins  (p.  68,  note  4;.      Livy  himself  coloring  in  this  matter,  and  given  his  facts  in 

supplies  a  refutation  of  his  own  story:  for  he  their  true  light. 

■llows  expressly,  VIII.  2,  that  the  Latins  had  a  Livy,  Vill.  5. 
the    right   of  making    war    with    whom    they 
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and  a  third  similar  provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  constitute  one 
common  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  point  the  Latins  were  willing  to  yield  pre- 
cedence to  Rome ;  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or  greatness : 
Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
there  the  senate  should  sit,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held ;  the  Roman 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba ;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.3 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have    accepted    this  union 
gladly ;  but  the  general  feeling,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 

°  J  °  ,  .       °    ,  T  *.  ,  .p  These  proposals  are  re- 

commons,  was  strongly  against  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sacrifice  jected  with  indigna- 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the  Latins,  used 
already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was  but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  political  life  was  centred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  his  tem- 
ple. Accordingly  when  the  Latin  praetors  announced  their  proposal  to  the  sen- 
ate, which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  indignation ;  and 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,4  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  that 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia, 
he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  intc 
the  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hear,  0  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  Wilt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanquished 
and  made  captive  ?"  To  this  the  Latin  praetor,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  made  a  reply 
which  the  Romans  called  insulting  to  their  god.  "  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman 
story,5  "  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the 
Latin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  against  a  stone,  and  he  died."  Some  of  the  annalists,  struck 
perhaps  by  its  being  a  notorious  fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  army 
in  the  war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement ; 
they  said,  therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall :  and  they  said 
nothing  of  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt,  if  the  tra- 
ditions  of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
different  picture  of  his  mission.  But  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it,  its  result 
ertain  ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

*  If  the  Latins  really  i               i.  u  is  not  im-  festival  on  the  mountain  <>('  Alba,  as  well  afl  to 

probi             acknowledge  Romeai  the  capita]  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol. 

oation,  it  accounts  for  their  sub-  [ivy,  XXL  88,  XXII.  l.    And,  although  the 

soqu                                        ettlement  made  ta             are  of  more  rare  occurrence,  yet  wre 

ar,  ao  far  ae  this,  that  read   of  Etonian  generals   triumphing  al   the 

their  wilU             to  waive  the  mere  ftloni  AJbanus,  and  going  up  in  solemn  pro 

intry,  and  aionbythe  Via  Triumphalis  to  the  temple  of 

their  con               i  that  i:                     iperior  the  Latin  Jupiter,  aa  tnev  */enl  op  usually  !>y 

to  be  fairly  entitled  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.     We  eannot 

united  nation.'   What  I  agine,  therefore,  that  tne   Latins,  a/hen  pro 

added  ii  ■  ie  Jupiter    poainga  perfectly  equal  union,  should  have  > • 

of  the  qi                                          minted  by  sentea  to  assign  Ie      honors  to  their  national 

n  iit't<T  the  god,  than  he  enjoyed  even  when  they  ireze  be 

:  inferi-  come  dependent. ' 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  4  Livy,  VIII. 

■   upon  G  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
Latin 
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The  Romans,  however,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  issue  before  they  heard 
ih«  iwm  mn  the  proposals  of  the  Latin  ambassadors.  They  were  anxious  to 
•°im  p'VvoL  «!e"iii*  engage  m  the  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  by 
pl"  the  whole  force  of  the  Samnites:  the  Latins,  on  the  other  hand, 

would  gladly  have  reduced  Samnium  to  submission  before  they  came  to  an  open 
breach  with  Rome.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  the  struggle,  and  well  aware  of  its 
importance,  the  Romans  wished  to  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,6 
that  they  might  have  more  time  for  their  preparations  before  the  usual  season  for 
military  operations  arrived,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest. 
ordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  409  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  two  men  of  the  highest  military  reputation  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  was  T.  Manlius  Torquatus^,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Valerius 
Corvus,  for  having  slain  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is  best  fitted  for  the  control  of  great  emergen- 
cies, when  what  in  ordinary  life  is  savageness  becomes  often  raised  and  sobered 
into  heroism.  He  had  been  consul  only  four  years  before  ;  but  a  special  act,  we 
must  suppose,  dispensed  in  his  case  with  the  recent  provisions  of  the  Genucian 
law.  His  colleague  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Roman  army  from  its  imminent  peril 
in  Samnium  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  late  war,  and  a  man  no  less  distinguished 
nine  years  earlier  for  his  moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
appointed  to  relieve  the  commons  from  the  burden  of  their  debts,1  the  famous  P. 
Deri ns  Mus. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  to  prepare  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest;  for 
importune  of  the  con-  never  had  they  been  engaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions  all  the  Latin  cities  were  united  against  them  ;  not 
all  indeed  with  equal  determination,  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum,8 
whose  true  friendship  they  had  so  long  experienced ;  Lavinium,  the  sacred  city, 
which  contained  the  holy  things  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  ./Eneas  from 
Troy  ;  Setia,  Cerceii,  and  Signia,  Roman  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  with  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  Ali- 
cia. The  Latin  nobles  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marriages;  the  two  nations  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  religious  rites,  trained 
with  the  same  discipline  to  the  use  of  the  same  arms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
each  other  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance  ;  their  soldiers  had  constantly 
served  in  the  same  camp,  and  almost  in  the  same  tents ;  the  several  parts  of 
their  armies''  had  constantly  been  blended  together  ;  legions,  cohorts,  and  mani- 
ples had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions  ;  the  sol- 
diers, centurions,  and  tribunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each  other's 
-:  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and 
tried  comrade. 

"The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,10  "were  alike  in  every  thing,  except  in 
their  courage."  This  is  an  unworthy  slander.  Even  nations  of  dif- 
*  inferior  ferent  race,  and  climate,  and  institutions,  when  long  trained  to- 
gether undei  a  common  system  of  military  discipline,  and  accus- 
tomed to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,  lose  all  traces  of  their  original 
disparity.      But  what  the  Latins  were,  wc  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held 

6  livy,  VIII.  2.  the  Lavinians;  and  their  disposition  is  evident 

7  "Quinquevili  mensarii."     Bee  Livy,  VII.    from  Li vy's  own  story,  VIII.  11.    The  praetors 
21 .  of  the  whole  nation  for  the  first  year  of  the  war 

r  ruinuH  Metius,  who  vm  slain  by  tin:  came  from  Setia  and  Ciroeii,  andtheyare  es- 

youngT.  sfanliuB,  commanded  tin:  horsemen  pedally  said  to  have  induced  Sigma  to  join  the 

of  Tnscnlnm. — Livy,  VIII.  7.    Lavinium,  ao?  confederacy, 

cording  to  Livy,  toot  no  part  in  the  first  cam-  u  Livy,  VIII.  7,  8. 

,  but  the             I  apitolini  says  that  the  10  "Adco  nihil  apud  Latinos  dissonum  ab 

.  -,  in  the  year  417,  triumphed  over  Romans  re  prater  animos  erat." — VIII.  8. 
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amongst  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  from  the  families  which  they  afterwards  fur- 
nished to  Rome,  when  it  became  their  common  country.  The  Latins  were  able  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  Samnites  and  Volscians,  with  the  countrymen 
of  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  From  Latium  Rome  received  the  Fulvii,11  a  family 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every 
Roman  virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum  ?  The  issue  of  the 
contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  courage  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  possessed  by  a  single  powerful  state  when  contending  against  a 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can  all  but  balance  alone,  while  to  each 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

"With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Camp  uiians,  the  Sidicinians, 
the  Auruncans,  and  the  Volscians,  including  under  this  name  the  The  Latin  confederacy, 
various  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coast,  and  aud  ite  weaknesses* 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and 
perhaps  Lanuvium,12  alone  of  all  the  Latin  cities  took  part  with  Rome :  Fundi 
and  Formise  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Volscian  countrymen  and  remained 
neutral,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  armies  through  their  territory.13 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  unanimity 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  that  the  knights14  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whether  of  Samnite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Samnite,  Etruscan, 
and  Opican,  protested  as  a  body  against  the  war  with  Rome,  although  for  the 
present  the  influence  of  the  Latin  party  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  regain  their  ascendency,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  league.  We  have  also  indications15  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Tusculum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  many  zealous  supporters  of  the 
old  alliance  witli  Rome.  Probably  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  were  in 
most  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons ;  and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
Italian  aristocracies  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendency. 

With  Rome  were  united  some  few  Latin  towns,'6  some  of  her  own  colonies,17 
old  allies  the  Hernicans,  and  above  all  the  Samnites  and  their  Allies  of  Rome. 

11  L.  Fulvius,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  when  their  cause  was  almost  desperate.    But  I 

417,  had  been  chief  magistrate  of  Tusculum  only  am  not  sure  that  the  mistake  is  not  to  be  as- 

the  very  year  before  he  was  consul  at  Borne. —  cribed  to  Livy  himself  rather  than  to  his  copy- 

Pliny,  Hist.  N'atur.  VII.  43.  Ed. Venet.  1559.  Lets:    for  it  seems  a  just  remark  of  Draken- 

:i  I  agree  with  Niebuhrand  with  SigoniuB,  borch's  that  Livy  calls  the  people  of  Lavinium 

that  in  Liyy'a  narrative,  VIII.  12,  18,  Lavinio  not  Lavinii,  but  Laurentes,  as  if  he  had  con- 

and  Lavinhs  should  be  restored  instead  of  La-  fused   the  two  towns    together.      Yet   "  Lau- 

ouvinis.    It  is  not  only  that  the  rentes,"  in  YIII.  11,  must  mean  the  people  of 

Capitolini  name  the  people  of  Lavinium  Laurentum,  not  of  Lavinium,  from  a  Compar- 

auyiom  as  those  over  whom  the  won  with  iivy's  own  statement  about  Lavini- 

.      •     ■    averalMSS.  urn  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter ;  and 

ipport  the  correction  ;  bat  in  the  set-  that  the  two  names  really  belong  to  two  distinct 

•'mm  the  Lanuvians  are  named  places  is  proved  by  theiV  being  both  found  in 

l  been  treated  wAth singular  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns  given   by 

r.  which!                           onceived,  irthey  Dionysius,  V.  61. 

among  the  last  of  the  Lati  ,:|  Livy,  VIII.  ll. 

And   that  they  wen:   favorably  »    I  .ivy.  VIII.  Ll. 

from  the  famous  article  Che  Romans  received  inlWmation  of  the 

of  the  Latins,  says  Livy,  "  per 

1'un'li,  Fonni®.  and  quosdam  pnvatis  hospitiis  aecessitudimbusque 

tworthyof  conjunctos."   These,  like  the  wptffnw  in  Gn 

punishment.     E*  ,     y  would  undoubtedly  form  a  posed  to 

ir  Kome,  whose  Influence  would  be  fell  i 

VIII.  the  fortune  of  the  war  turned  against  the  Latins. 
I                                      Cicero,  do  1)  vinationo,        "•  The  Landi  of  the  Ardcntian    wi  n 

nl  of  the.  terrl  b;  the  Antiatiai  Lit  jr,  VIII 

at  therefore,  musl  nave  be<  □  al  that  time  Ln  alli- 
.  oce  with  Borne, 
raceivablc  that  i  niv 

■M  Latii  atiatians  in  416.    |  Livy,  Ibid.) 
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confederacy,  including,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of  the  Marsians  and 
the  Pelignians. 

When  iluv  Latins  sent  the  two  prcetors  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident 
that  no  active  warfare  could  be  £oin£  on  in  Campania.     Latin  gar 

The  Roman*  eonumr.-o  .        .  iii  •     ,  i     .1  7  l        1  i       •  .•  r 

um  w,^  m.,i,  >-,.i:v,  usi his  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plundering  parties  ot 

MiJ  both  •  n«u  •  niiirrh        10  •  l        1  T         •  I  l  l  i    •    1 

:.mm  into  the  bamnites  ;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  thither  as  soon 

C'anipAnia.  .  .  ...  .     ■»  .         .  ... 

as  the  season  ior  military  operations  arrived,  to  renew  their  inva- 
of  Samninm.  No  expectation  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  charged 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them  ;  for  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  jointly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy  ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Latins,  as 
from  them  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage18  of  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
when  the  Latins  might  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  Campania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies'  country,  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians19 
into  Samninm.  There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Samrnte  army ;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 

While  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
The  son  of  t.  ManHu  issued  an  order20  strictly  forbidding  all  irregular  skirmishing,  or 
'uSfShiZfS'fZ'.  single  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
den,  and  >s executed,  confusion  which  might  arise  in  chance  combats  between  two  par- 
ties alike  in  arms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  sufficient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Metius, 
of  Tusculum  ;21  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  generals,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  his  spoils  at  his  father's  feet;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him, 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  prcetorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  the  younger 
soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul 

w  When  ire  consider  that  the  usual  season  for  again  with  effect,  even  after  it  has  been  often 

ities  at  this  period  was  the  autumn,  it  may  told  before,  if  we  have  received  it  from  an  ori- 

bedoabted  whether  the  Latin  army  which  fonght  gina]    and    independent    source;    because    if 

under  Vesuvius  was  more  than  that  force  which  twenty  eye-witnesses  give  an  account  of  the 

had  wintered  in  Campania  to  garrison  the  sev-  same  evert,  the  impression  which  it  lias  made 

eral  towns,  and  as  .such  very  inferior  in  num-  on  each  of  them  will  have  been  different,  and, 

hers  to  the  two  consular  armies  of  the  Romans,  therefore,  each  will  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way, 

The  rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through  the  con-  and  it  will  contain  something  new  and  original, 

tral  countries  of  Italy  may  have  been  unknown  But  when  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  one 

to  the  Latins,  and  tlieir  sudden  appearance  in  single  account,  and  that  account  has  been  once 

Campania  bioonjunction  with  the  Samnites  may  perfectly  given,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by 

startling  s  surprise  to  the  enemy,  later  writers  but  to  copy  it,  or  simply  to  state 

as  that  of  Claudius  Nero  to  Basdrubal  after  his  its  suhstance.     Thus  it  is  with  Livy's  famous 

•dmirable  march  from  I'ruttium  to  join  his  col-  description  of  the  condemnation  of  T.  Manliuo 

/     •  leonthe  sfotaurus;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  by  his  father;  the  story  cannot  be  better  told 

to  the  Austrian!   when  the  army  of  reserve  than  he  has  told  it,  and  we  have  no  means  of 

broke  OUt  from  the  Val  d'AostS  OH  the  plains  adding  to  it  or  varying  it  from  other  original 

of  Lombard  v  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  sources.     I  have  therefore  followed  Niehuhr  in 

■  J. ivy,  VIII.  »;.  simply  stating  its  outline;  for  the  finished  pic- 

*»  Livy,  VIII.  6.  turc  the  reader  must  consult  Livy  himself. 

'•'  Livy,  VIII.  7.    The  same  story  may  be  told 
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with  abhorrence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  ;  but  fear  and  respect  were  mingled 
with  their  abhorrence,  and  strict  obedience,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  example, 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 

The  stories  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  and 
unconnectedly  as  our  old  drama,  transport  the  two  armies  without  _ 

i  •  /•  i«iii  ii*/-i  Air  '*'ie  tw0  arm,es  meet 

a  word  of  explanation  from  the  neighborhood  ol  Uapuato  the  toot  near  Mount  Vesuvius. 

/*-»r  -rr  •  i  i  ii'llJ^TT  ■  Resolution  of  the   Ro- 

ol  Mount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Vesens,  ac-  man  generals  to  devote 

.  .  .     .     .  _      • .   .  _  -  themselves  to  death  tor 

cording  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  it,  the  decisive  battle  was  the  victory  of  their 

O  •/  x  O    a   *  ,  country. 

fought.  What  Veseris  was,22  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which 
side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
thither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  Roman  generals  before  they  parted  to  take 
their  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  that,  having  planned  for  the 
coming  battle  all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  all 
that  the  most  heroic  courage  could  do  or  suffer :  the  aruspices  had  been  con- 
sulted23 as  to  the  import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice  :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Ro- 
mans should  first  begin  to  give  ground,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
ter should  forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave :  "  for  fate,"  said  they,  "  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the  other  :  one  of  us,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar. 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  the  ordi-  simnar  di3p08ition8  of 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve ;  the  latter  being,  both  armies- 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest.24  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter  ;  the  second  part,  called  the  Prin- 
cipes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vigor 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  forming 
in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-third  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light- 
armed,  Rorarii ;  and  the  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
being  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  of 
their  own  accordingly. 

The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  0»e  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  Tnctic of lho Romftn le. 
and  the  loose  army  of  tlie  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield,   Kio""tu,i3  i"ri<xi- 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius.     ]3ut  the  want  of  all  co- 

n  "  A|  d  i  Ve  erim  fluvium,"  I  the  dead,  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  claimed 

•  "de  Viris  Qluetribua"  twice  as  their  victims  the  general  of  one  party,  and 

i   das  and  of  T.Man-  the  army  of  the  other:  the  consul*  then  aacri- 

name,  but  situ-  floed,  to  see  n  bether  the  lign  oh  erved  In  the 

itrail    of  the  victim  would    peai  the  same 

iui  which  will  I  u                              Ion. 

rcely  poe-  -'  B<  e  tl                      xiption  of  the  legion  at 

niJ'1'  I  fni        od  Niebuhr .-  ■ 

ountry  by  volcanic  action  dune  upon  it.  Vol.  I.  ,                •  Ed.  2,  . 

and  vol.  ill.  p.  1 10,  &c    The  oral  line,  oom- 

VIII.  •'..  Both  coi  i                              md  principes,  contained  in 

a;  a  figure  each  Legion  onl)  1890  men;  the               .  oon- 

than  human  ntaturc  and  m  toant- 

ed  to  them,  and  told  them  that ' 
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temporary  accounts  of  this  middle  period  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  com* 
prebend  it  clearly.     Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  place  all  minute  inquiries 
into  the  subject,  1  shall  here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  principal  points, 
ir  as  tin  \  are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  battle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  Bamnites  and  Hernicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the  Roman 
a imy,  must,  in  like  manner,  have  been  opposed  to  the  nations  of 
their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stork,  the  Campanians,  Sidieinians,  and  Volscians. 

Of  tin    Roman  line  itself,  the  legions  on  the  right  were  commanded  by  Titus 
Manhus,' :>  those  on  the  left  by  Publius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  hastati,  who  formed  on  each  side, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  first  division  of  the  first  line.  Consisting  both 
of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other 
with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  their  light-armed  men,  who 
either  skirmished  in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the 
lint1  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati 

Roman  fir.t  lino  in  dis-  of  the  left  wing  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  who  formed 

what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius,26  the  pontifex  maximus.   "  The  gods," 

sUevot.shiM..  h('  s;li<i»  "  must  help  us  now  ;"  and  he  made  the  pontifex  dictate 

to  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.     It  should  be  remembered  that 

t  i  i  lecius,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion  were 

an  unknown  mystery.     The  pontifex  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga,27  and  wrap 


25  T.ivy,  VII.  9. 

28  Who  this  M.  Valerius  was, we  know  not; 
whether  it  was  the  M.  Valerias  Poplicola,  who 
•nsul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valerias  Cor- 
vu-,,  who  had  been  already  three  times  consul 
and  once  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  relates, 
that  in  the  coarse  of  his  long  life,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  cnrule  offices  no  fewer  than  one  and 

twenty  time-.  Ili-t.  Xatur.  VII.  48. 
27  "Togam  prffltextam  Bumere  jussit  j"  "su- 
."  because  it  was  not  commonly  worn  in  bat- 
tle. The  form  of  words  in  which  Decius  devo- 
ted himself  ran  as  follows  :  "  Thou,  Janus,  thou, 
Jupiter,  thou,  Mar-,  our  father,  thou,  Quirinus, 
thou,  Bellona;  i,  ye,  the  nine  gods,  ye, 

the  gods  "four  fathers'  land,  ye,  the  gods  whose 
•  !i  of  us  and  of  our  enemies, 
and  >  Is  of  the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  hum- 

bly beseech  you,  I  crave,  and  doubt  not  I 

this  grace  from  you,  that  ye  would  pros- 
per the  people  of  S  i  the  Quirites  with 
all  might  and  victory;  and  that  ye  would  visit 
pie  of  Borne  and  of  the 
Quiritefl   with   terror,    with   dismay,    and   with 

death.    And,  according  to  •  ids  which 

I  have  spoken,  so  do  I  now,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
Quirites,  on  the  behalf  of  the  army,  both  the  le- 
gions and  the  foreign  aids,  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple and  the  Quintet,  devote  the  legions  ana  the 

Brn  aids  of  our  •  I  b  myself, 

to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  and  to  tLe  grave/'  No 

an  doubt  the  of  this  prayer, 

which,  together  with  the  rules  to  be  ob* 

in  tie  m  devotions,  Livy  has  copied,  he 

tells  us,  "  verbis  ipsis,  ut  tradita  nuncupataque 

•  III.   11  ;   where  "tradita,"   I   may  OD- 

ies  not  refer  to  any  oral  tradition,  but 

to  the  pontifical  books:  just  as  Cyprian,  where 

■:  traditio  apostolica,"  means  to 


refer  to  the  apostolical  writings  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Livy  himself  may  have  copied  the 
prayer  immediately  from  one  of  the  older  an- 
nalists, cither  from  Fabius  Tic-tor,  from  whom 
Gellius  quotes  one  or  two  similar  notices  of  an- 
cient religious  observances,  or  from  L.  Cincius, 
whose  treatise  "do  Be  Mihtari"  contained  the 
form  used  by  the  Fetiales  in  declaring  war,  and 
that  of  the  military  oath.  Sec  Gellius,  XVI.  4. 
Varro  also  was  fond  of  recording  ancient  forms, 
carmina,  in  their  own  words  ;  of  which  we  have 
several  instances  in  that  almost  solitary  rem- 
nant of  his  voluminous  works  which  has  reached 
our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin  language. 
Forms  of  all  sorts,  and  laws,  may  be  relied  on 

rfectly genuine,  even  when  ascribed  to  a 

period  the  history  01  wl  Lch  is  good  for  nothing. 
To  notice  more  particularly  the  prayer  of  De- 
cius, it  may  be  seen  thai  it  addresses  .Janus  be- 
fore all  other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  himself; 
in  evident  agreement  with  that  ancient  rite  of 
opening  the  gates  of  Janus  at  the  beginning  of 

a  war,  which  implied  that  he  was  in  an  especial 

manner  the  god  whom  the  Romans  wished 
to  go  out  with  them  to  battle.  See  p.  4.  Mars 
Pater,  like  the  Ztbi  and  'A-rroXbwv  irarpioo^,  has  a 
manifest  reference  to  tin-  legend  of  the  birth  of 

Romulus.    As  a  god  of  war,  Mars,  1  should  ima- 

.  was  of  a  later  date  in  Italy  than  Janus; 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  two  gods  came  to  the 
Romans  from  different  quarters.  Virgil  speaks 
of  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Janus  as  a  Latin 
rite,  older  than  the  origin  of  Lome.  The  "la- 
res" here  spoken  of,  would  be,  1  suppose,  "  la- 

militares"  (sec  OreUi's  Inscriptions,  No. 
1665),  "lares,"  as  is  well  known,  being  a  gener- 
al title,  and  denoting  powers,  or  mighty  ones; 
their  particular  character  and  office  being  ex- 
pressed by  a  particular  title,  or  implied  by  the 
nature  of  the  case.    Thus  L.  JSnrilius,  in  the 
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• 
it  round  bis  head,  putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it,  to  hold  it  to  his  face,  and 
to  set  his  feet  upon  a  javelin,  and  so  to  utter  the  set  words  which  he  should  dic- 
tate. When  they  had  been  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lictors  to  bis  col- 
league, to  say  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Roman  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  body,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  all  points,28 
plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  cases  inspiriting ;  but  the  Romans  beheld  in  this 
not  only  the  heroic  valor  of  Decius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  o-ods  :  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death 
Decius  had  paid  for  them  ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they  rushed  on  with 
light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  if  appointed  to  certain  victory. 

The  Lathis,  too,  understood  the  meaning  of  Decius'  death,  when  they  saw  his 
dress  and  heard  his  words  of  devotion ;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  The  jBBin  battleB  on 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering,  the  botk  sides  engage* 
main  battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  though  the  light  troops  of 
the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into,  action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the 
maniples  of  the  hastati  and  principes,  yet  victory  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the 
Latins. 

In  this  extremity  Manlius,  well  knowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serve brought  into  the  field  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide    ,  „ 

o  */  The  RoiTidn  reserve  de- 

the  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called  cides  the  fate  of  the 
forward  only  his  accensi  or  supernumeraries,  whom,  for  this  very 
purpose,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furnished  with  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that  the  last 
reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  struggled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  signal  given,  the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  ad- 
vanced through  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at  such  a  moment  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  they  broke  through  the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 

war  with  Antiochus,  when  engaged  in  a  sea-  prayer,  to  show  that  the  Komans  did  not  treat 

fight  with  the  enemy,  vowed  to  build  a  temple  them  with  that  irreverence  which  the  Latin  am- 

e  lares  permarini,  or  "the  powers  or  genii  bassador  had  manifested  towards  the  Jupiter 

of  the  deep."    Livy,  XL.  52.    Macrobius,  Sat-  of  the  Capitol. 

nrnalia,  I.  10.     Muller,    Etrusker,  Vol.  II.  p.  Lastly,  to  end  this  long  note,  it  has  been 

120,  conf.  p.  91.     The  war  lures,  to  whom  Decius  doubted  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 

prayed,  arc,  apparently,  the  same  powers  that  "  veniam  peto  feroque"  which  occurs  in  the 

are  i                 1  on  two  Etruscan  tombs,  engra-  prayer  of  Decius.    I  think  the  true  interpreta- 

-  of  which  are  given  byMieali  in  the  plates  tion  of  "  fero"  is  "  nanciscor  ;"  and  that  as  some 

apanying  his  History,  PL  105,  100.    They  have  understood  it  (see  the  note  on  the  words  in 

:nur'-'l  figures,  male  and  female,  who  arc  Bekker's  Livy),  the  words  arc  added  as  of  good 

at  in  a  battle,  taking  part  with  the  several  omen,  "  the  grace  which  I  crave  I  feel  sure  that 

I  shall  also  obtain;"  in  the  well-known  future 

The  "  i.                "  "diinovensiles,"are  prob-  sense  of  the  present  tense,  in  which  "fero"sig- 

ably  the  nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  nines,  "I  am  going  to  obtain."    It  may,  pcr- 

who  alone  had  the  power  of  launching  light-  haps,  signify  no  more  than  an  earnest  wish.  "I 

\  and  thunderbolts.    Bee  MuUer,TEtrusker,  am  ready  to  obtain,"  "1  would  fain  obtain;" 

According  to  another  but,  at  any  rate,  "ferre  veniam"  must  signify 

u  VIII.  187,  the  dii  no-  "  to  receive  favor,"  a*  "  petere"  signifies  to  sue 

who  had  been  deified  for  for  it." 

.     rtutisdede-  "  "  Armatus  in  equum  Insilivit,"  says  Livy. 

Zonaras  says,  ™  u*\h  USvs  (VII.  26).    Bui  this 

both  of  must  refer  only  to  the  moment  wrhih    he  was 

livi  quorum  est  po-  ottering  the  prayer:  when  that  was  ended,  he 

meant  resumea  the  lull"  arms  ofa  Roman  general ;  only 

fttion,  his  sacred  charactei  -                                   gods, 

Orelli,  was  marked  b               oliar  manner  in  which 

vl   Mailer,  his  toga  was  wrappedaround  him,  the  "cinctua 

II.  p.  91,  '.»•)!,  or  •  Qabij 

piter,  Juno,  With  re  pi  ci  to  the  oature  and  origin  of  the 

and  '■•  Gabinn            "■                            ol.  II. 

f  Alba  ibr  Latium.  p. 
■ 
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battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  usual  result  of  engagements  I 
fought  ham!  to  hand,  where  a  broken  army  can  neither  light  nor  fly,  nearly  three- 
fourths  o(  tlu'  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victory,  whether  they,  after  having 
u».  bmmHm  beaten  the  Volscians  and  Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
Latins  at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  veterans, 
there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share 
in  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail, 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to  them  forever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different  routes  out  of  Campania ; 
and  the  conquerors  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  in  no 

The   Latins   are    agnin  ...  *  .  rm        -..  /»  1      1        i  •»  *■•  oo 

i. ■!••  .it. -.1,  nuj  mm.} -cit-  condition  to  pursue  them,    lne  fugitives  first  halted  at  Minturnae  ; 

then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  again  to 
Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east- 
ern or  Campanian  side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  and  L.  Numisius,  the  Latin  praetor,  used  every  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium,  and 
from  the  Volscians  ;  Campania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnium 
at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  But 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  be 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun-  I 
try,  and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  was, 
in  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
t.  Melius  returns  to  s°  long  before  the  regular  expiration  of  their  office,  that  Manlius 
Ron,,  una  uivnpha.  an(j  j)ecjus  must  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them  almost  be- 
fore  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Manlius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph  ;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May,30  it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 
the  usual  season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  doing  had  perhaps  taken  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded 
with  no  joy  ;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming31  in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
colleague  and  his  own  son  in  the  course  of  the  contest;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son. 

The  Latin  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  their  public 
or  domain  land,  and  a.  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians.32     But  as 

*"  livy,  VIII.  10,  11.    Tt  is  plain  from  this  that  by  a  route  circuitous  indeed,  but  secure  from 

Bamnium  wum  altogether  the             the  Roman  interruption,  through  the  country  of  the  Mar- 

army'e  open             id  that  whatever  wag  the  Bians  and  Pelignians. 

me  of  ti                battle,  the   Bomans  w  The  notice  in  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti 

fought  with  the  enemy's  army  interposed  be-  runs  as  follows  : — 

d  them  and  Rome.    This  sufficiently  murks  [T.  MTanlius  L.  F.  A.  N.#  Imperiossus  Tor- 

the  gnmd  tcale  of  these  operations,  and  also  the  quatus  [C]oa  III.  De  Latincis  .  Campaneis  .  Si- 

enlarged  military  views  of  the  Soman  consuls,  dicineia  .  Aurunceis  .  A.CDXIII.  xv.  K.  Ju- 

Thej             d  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of  nias. 

their  own  territory,  and  to  carry  the  war  di-  31  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  XXIX.  Mai. 

rectly  Into  Campania,                 »n  the  territory  M  Livy,  VIII.  11.    Niebuhr  thinks  that  the 

of  their  allies,  and  communicating  with  liome  settlement  of  Latium  was  attended  by  many  ex- 
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the  Campanian  aristocracy  had  been  wholly  opposed  to  the  war  TheCampanianiirUt0C. 
with  Rome,  they  were  rather  entitled  to  reward  than  punishment  ^^g** 
They  therefore  received  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  which 
enabled  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  their 
ascendency  in  their  own  country  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  domain  land,  they  were  each  to  receive  from  the  Campanian 
people  45033  denarii  a  year.  m  # 

Whilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirms  Crassus,  the  praetor, 
had  been  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually  L  Craagu8>dictator> 
appointed  to  protect  the  city.  He  had  watched  the  Antiatians, 
and  checked  their  plundering  inroads,  but  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  of  import- 
ance. After  the  return  of  Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  Manhus  himself 
fell  sick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holdino-  the  comitia,  and  that  Manlius,  having  been  left  sole  consul,  and  after- 
wards°beino-  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
preceded  h!m,  to  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year.34  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ti.  ^Emilius  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.  The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  ao-ain,35  to  recover  their  forfeited  domain  ;  it  is  more  The  new  cordis  defeat 
likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlius,  and  theLatlu9^ain. 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms  once  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,36  and  more  of 
their  towns  then  submitted  ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  Pedum,  Tibur,  and  Prseneste,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul  Ti. 
^Emilius  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate  ;  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause,  Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  unconquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rome.  Out  of  the  large 
tracts  of  domain  land  won  in  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  Q.  plM\vwa  ruio  die- 
land  to  the  commons  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of  three  ^  Hmi  pS  th« 
jugera  to  each  man :  all  the  rest  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great  Pnbmian  laws- 

ccutions  which  history,  from  a  desire  to  soften        *  Something  of  this  sort  must  he  supposed, 

the  pictilre,  has  omitted,  Vol.  III.  p.  159.    The  if  Livy  had  any  authority  for  his  statement,  that 

Romans,  however,  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the  consuls  in  the  year  420,  only  ten  years  after 

such  executions,  rather  gloried  in  them,  and  this  period,  still  came  into  office  on  the  1st  of 

even  Livy  himself  relates  with  entire  approba-  July.     (Livy,  VIII.  20.)    For  as  Manlius  en- 

tion  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  Capua  in  tered  on  his  consulship  before  the  winter  was 

the  Becond  Punic  war.     The  moment  that  the  well  ended,  and  triumphed  as  early  as  May,  the 

war  was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  Latin  states,  consular  year  must  have  begun  from  that  time 

it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  avoid  driving  them  forwards,  not  in  July,  but  in  the  early  spring, 

again  to  despair  by  any  bloody  executions  ;  and  unless  it  had  again  been  altered  by  some  subse- 

ai?  the  deportation  of  t  »tb  of  Velitrai  is  quent  change.      But  the  whole  chronology  of 

1  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  severity,  this  period  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  details,  that 

»nable  to  believe  that  no  blood  was  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 

■hi  t  on  the  field  of  battle.  sion. 

■  livy.  VIIL  11.      Mr.  Twiss  supposes  that        *  Livy,  VIII.  12.  .,■,.*! 

thirtv  talents  wen:  fixed  upon  as  the  annual  pay-        M  The  dates  for  these  years  furnished  by  the 

q  century  of  the  Campa-  Fasti  are  as  follow: 
which  would  make  one  hundred        T.  Manlius  triumphed   on  the  18th  of  May, 

and  ■  » for  the  whole  four  centuries;  413.    Q.  Publilius  Philo  triumphed  on jthe  18tn 

andastl  four  hundred  knights  in  each  of  January,  414;  and  L.  Camillua  and  C.  Msj 

irv,  it  allows  just  four  hundred  and  fifty  nius  triumphed  on  the  28th  and  80th  ol   Bep- 

uii  or  di  a  individual.    Nie-  tember,  415.  Now,  as  the  Fasti  reckon  the  years 

•     •  irly  payment  of  of  Rome  from  the  21st  x>f  April  (the  Paliha),  the 

hundred  and   twenty  tal-     traditionary  'late  of  the  foundation  ol  the  City, 

fthe  wealth  of  Capua,    it  is  obvious  that  between  May,- 418,  and  Janu- 

coin  paid  is  called  by  Livy  u  denarios  num-    arv.    -ill,   there    Intervened    twenty   months, 

lenarii  were  not  coin-    whilst  between  January,  414,  and  Beptoxnber. 

peri. .d,  yet  this  prove*    415,  there  would  he  no  more  than  eight.     But 

eir  earlier  use  in  Campania;    whether  these  dates  are  correct  m  quiteanothor 

andalthough  Eckkeland  Mionnel  acknowledge    Question.     I  believe  thai  it  i-  impossible  to  flx 

■'  :i    the  chronology  of  much  of  the  fifth  ccnti 

r  coin,  with  an  Oscao     Home  with  precision,  becauso  if  ih  impo 
hich  must,  undoubtedly,  have  he-    toflxthehi  ad  a-.-mi,  we  cannot  attempt 

tory  bj  He-  chronology,  because 
that,  is  in  itself  uncertain. 
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families  of  the  aristocracy.     Great  discontent  was  excited  at  this,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
trician, to  take  advantage  of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover  their  old 
ascendency,     tfiebuhr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  to 
these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing  them      Both 
the  consuls   were  wise  and  moderate  men;  both  had  been  amongst*7  the   live 
commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits 
wen-  so  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties.     There  is  no  likelihood  that 
such   men  should  have  indulged  a  spirit  of  faction  or  personal  pique  at  such  a 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  greatest  importance 
without  any  especial  call  tor  them,  and  yet  without  encountering  any  formidable 
opposition.      Nor  is  it  consistent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some  months' 
erience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of  the  factious  character  of  the  two 
consul.,  should  have  required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place  might  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
.  that  iEmilius  would  name  his  own  colleague.     It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and   had  in  fact  arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
reforms  which  were  judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  ot  the  greatest  magistracy  in  the  commonwealth.     The  reforms 
now  effected  were  purely  constitutional,  and  consisted  mainly,  as  far  as  appears 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  assembly  of  the  curias,  a  body  ne- 
mlv  oi  a  rery  different  .ha.act.-r  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  most 
one-sided   party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.     General  assemblies  of  the 
members  ot  a  privileged  or  separate   order33  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischie- 
vous; as  they  combine  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  a  popular  assembly 
all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  Caste.     It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  Rome  than  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  curise  ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Publilius'  laws  deprived39  them  of 
their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  all 
s  submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :40  whatever  law  was  proposed  by 


37  Livy.  \  II.  21.     "Meriti  eeqnitate  euraque 

sunt  ut.  per    omnium    annalium    monumenta 

res  nominibus  essent." 

■  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  our 

of  lords  resembles  the  Roman  senate,  and 

the  comitia  of  tin;  curia.     If  our  nobility 

like   that    of  tin;   continent,  so   that,   all  a 

Sre  noble,  or  like  the  patrician  or- 
"  thai  all  his  descendants  in  the 
line  wen-  noble,  a  representative  body 
■  large  a  privili 
without  any  mixture  of  new  creations,  would 
very  different  thing  from   our  hou« 
iM  give  a  tolerable  ideaofth 

comitia  ot'  curias.    Compare 
also  the  spirit,  factious  and  intolerant, 

which    has    marked    tin;     convocations    of    the 

..  ami  particularly  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation as  opposed  to  the  npper;  that  is,  agai: 
ppoaed  to  thi  i      isider 

•  of  ;,ll  possible  assemblies 

»les  of  Poland. 

"  i  have  followed  Niebuhr  in  hia  explanation 

Publilian  laws.     Voi.  m.  p.  169 

Livy  Bays  the  purport  of  the  first  law  was  "  at 

plebiscite  omnes  Quirites  tenerenl :"  evidently 

understanding  it  to  have  had  the  same  purport 

the  Valerian  and    Iforntian  law  of  the  year 

rhich  enacted,  "ut  quod  tributim  plebes 
•opulum  teneret."  III.  cer- 

possible  that  I  •  law  having  fallen 

into  disuse,  or  rattier  being  obstructed  bj 
power  of  a  party,  should  be  again  Solemnly  re- 


enacted  ;  but  Niebuhr's  explanation  is  so  con- 
sistent and  so  probable  that  1  have  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  it. 

40  "Utlegum  qua3comitiis  centuriatis  ferren- 
tur  ante  imtum  Buffragium  patres  au< 
rent."     I  need  not  say  that  "  patres"  here  w  ts 

generally  supposed   to  mean   the  senate,  and  [ 

have  no  doubt  that  Livy  so  understood  it ;  but 
I  think  Niebuhr  is  right  in  understanding  it  of 
the  patrician  curia",  who  had  before  possessed 
a  distinct  voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature. 

The  power  of  the,  curia'  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted earlier  than  that  of  the  senate;  the 
Benate  was  now  a  mixed  body,  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  both  orders;  it 
i  true  national  council ;  and  that  such  a 
body  Bhould   exercise  the  power  of  deciding 

what    questions    should     be   submitted    to    the 

comitia  of  the  people  at  large,  was  nothing 

more  than  what  was  common  in  Greece  even  at 
this  very  period  J   and  it  was   held  not  to  be  in- 

'  ompatible  with  a  democracy,  provided  that  the 

bodyin  which  this  power  was  vested  was  not 
of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  character.  Ae'i 
/irv  yap  tlvat  ti  toiovtov  w  fV</jcA?j  carat  rou  8/j/tov 
irpopovXeitlV'  .  .  tovto  <5f,  uvdXiyot  rhv  dpiO/iov  uxtiv^ 

&ktyapxtK6v.  Aristotle,  Politica  IV.  15.  See 
also  the  institution  of  the  vo/jto^aKisnt  Athens  : 

"jiovai  fitb  rris  fiovXrjs  Kat  rrpb  rrjs  (KK^rjalaS 
virlp    tap    TfH    xOv/t'iTt^ctv.      Pollux,    from    Aris- 

VIII.  §  95.     It  is  nol  probable  the,,  that 

the  senate,  at  Lome  should  have  thus  early  lost 
a  power  which  .-till  existed  generally  in  Greece; 
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the  senate  to  the  centuries,  arid  no  measure  could  originate  with  the  latter,  was 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  curiae  also :  so  that  if  the  cen- 
turies passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the  force  of  a  law.  A  third  Publilian 
law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  elected  from  the 
commons  ;  a  fourth,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  provided  that  the  praetorship  also  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  in  each  alternate  year  the  praetor  also  should  be  a  plebeian. 
"  The  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the  two  consuls  had  done  the  com- 
monwealth more  mischief  by  their  domestic  measures  than  service  ^ 

•>        -  .   ,,        T„     .  .  The  Publilian  laws  ap- 

bv  their  conduct  of  the  war  abroad.       It  the  term  patres  be  un-  proved  by  a  majority 

J  .       .  r      i  '    '  l  -r  •  •  ,      ,  ,        oftne  senate. 

derstood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably 
right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  over- 
harshly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
did  not  represent  the  passions  and  exclusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Publilian  laws,  and  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
unbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Romans  are  heard  of  no  more  ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  years  later,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  latter  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
dangerous — where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was  brought  vO  a  conclusion. 
The  new  consuls  were  L.  Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson41  Final  submiS8ion  of  ^ 
of  the  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Msenius.  Camillus  marched  against  tiulu* 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
people  of  Velitrse,  Aricia,  and  Lavinium.  Both  were  completely  successful ;  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  Camillus,42  and  the  people  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  were  defeated ;  while  Masnius  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
the  cities  of  Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Antium ;  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  them,  and  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted 
by  the  consul,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  that  the  case 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  as  justice  or  ex- 
pediency might  seem  to  dictate.  Unluckily,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grew 
impatient  of  repeating,  what  wras  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state ; 
he  has  only  noticed  the  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
termined  with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or 

r     i  ••  r    r       ■  ai  liijii  i         -lit  i  Settlement  of  Latium. 

more  ot  the  cities  of  Latium  ,     and  that  they  should  be  made  as  DUwintion  of  the  Latin 
i  one  another,  with  no  liberty  of  intermarriage,  or  of 

» should  be  deprived  of  it  was  peaceably,  and,  so  far  as  wc  hear,  without  a 

.nil.    Ari'l  at  Niebuhr  truggle. 

principal  members  of  the  senate,  head-  41  !!<•  Ui  called  in  the   Pa  ,;.  "SpuriJ  films, 

mass  biard  nepoa."  The  great  M.  Camillus  is  known 

should  have  triumphed  over  the  to  have  had  a  son  named  Bpurius,  who  was  the 

f  the  curias,  is  easily  first  prater,     Livy,  VII.  l.    The  other  oonsul, 

tso n  l  .  m .'■■'.  .  .  i o                               i"  one  of  the 

Uy  have  yielded  an  important  pr<         I     i  of  its  most  distinguished  families  of  the  commons, 

"  that  had  for  although  w                                     tribunes 

•  itricians  in  n                       I  br<  e  tribun     of  the  name  <>f 

'  hey  oould  Mamma  are  incidentally  mentioned  at  different 

a\  convul-  times  by  Livy,  IV.  58,  Vl,  19,  and  VII.  L6. 

'  iblilian                     an-  ■  I.i\  r,  VIII.  18. 

in.  the  < I  Latinia  populia  connubia  oom- 

leian,  or  any  oi                                           irried  merciaquoot  concilia  inter  aeademerunt.''  Iavy, 

of  the  VIII.  it. 
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purchasing  or  inheriting  lands  in  each  other's  territories.  All  notion  of  a  Latin 
Btate  or  union  was  to  Be  utterly  done  away;  and  each  city  was  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  community  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
luch  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  which  the 
Romans  settled  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  after  their  final  victory  over  Peresus  :  it 
split  up  into  four  distinct  portions,44  and  each  of  these  was  debarred  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  were  deprived 
of  their  domain  land,45  and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they 

tionof  the  te\  ,  ,  i3i  .,        ,  •       ii      • 

uun.uu*  T.burami  may  have  exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  districts  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  They  retained  their  own  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal independence,  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans 
the  old  mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's  citizenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concerns  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow 
where  Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  its  people  formed 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  tribes  which  were  created  at 
the  next  census.46  It  is  probable  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 
tium obtained  the  same  privilege :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Scaptia  and  Gabii,  which  once  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  since  fallen  to  decay,  may  have  be- 
come latterly  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likelihood,  received  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which  was  created 
five  years  afterwards. 

Aricia,47  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculum,  obtained  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship without  political  rights  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed 

Ariria,  Pedum    &c.  .  ••    •        *  .  ~  .  .  J  .     . 

in  the  condition  of  provincial  towns,  without  any  municipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  them  by  a  project 
sent  from  Rome.  Their  law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome ;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Romans. 

In  Velitrse,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

44  Livy,  XT.V.  20.  censors,  Q.  Publilius  and  Sp.  Postumlus.     It 

46  Livy,    VIII.  14.     That  Tibur  remained  a  derived    its  name,  according   to   Paulas,   the 

distinct  Btate  is  proved  by  the  language  of  Livy,  epitomator  of  Festus,  "a  quodam  castro."   And 

IX.  80,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  sending  Livy,  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a  place  near  Lanuvium, 

ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Tibur;  and  Mill  which  he  calls  "ad  Maecium."    The  probability 

more  by  the  fact  that  Soman  citizens  might  is,  therefore,  that  the  Mcecian  tribo  contained 

choose  Tibur  as  a'place  of  exile,  as  was  also  (he  in  it  the  people  of  Lanuvium. 

writh  Prameste.      Lat    inth  ntury         47  This  may  seem  ;,t   variance   with   Livy'' 8 

of  Bome,  we  have  instances  on  record  of  this,  statement,  who  says  that  they  were  admitted  to 

Livy,  XLIII.  2  ;  and  Polybius,  writing  early  in  the  rights  ofBoman  citizens  on  the  same  foot- 

the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  same  right  as  the  people  of  Lanuvium.    But  it  is  true  that 

II  existing, adding,  as  the  reason  of  it,  that  Lanuvium,  immediately  after  the  war,  did  re- 

the  Romans  were  bound  by  solemn  treaties  to  ceive  no  more  than  the  civitas  sine  suffragioj 

the  pi  ople  of  these  citii  tf*tat  it  could  not  enjoy  the  full  franchise  till  its  peo- 

aro  rightly  understood  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  pie  were  admitted  into  some  tribe;   and  this 

Id  terms  of  the  Latin  league,  including  the  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  census.    But 

interchange  ofall  the  private  right  oship  that  from  the  time  of  the  next,  census,  Lanu- 

between  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries  ;  joo-  vium  was  in  a  different  condition  from  Aricia, 

TrAm/u.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  depend-  and,  probably,  also  from  Pedum  and  Nomen- 

ence  of  Tibur  and  Prameste  upon  Rome  is  evi-  turn,  appears  from  the  famous  article  "Muni- 

:  Papirius  <  ur>or,  when  consul,  had  a  sum-  dpium"  in  Festus  ;  Nicbuhr's  commentary  on 

mary  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  general  of  which  (Vol.11,  chap.  4,  pp.  55-00,  Eng.  Transl.) 

e  auxiliary  troops  serving  in  his  i.s  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  unrivalled 

arm  '.at  the  alliance  probably  power  in  discerning  the  true  political  relations 

inedtnefamo  which  distinguished  of  the  ancient  world.    1  would  refer  the  reader 

a  dependent  from  an  equal  ally:  "Majestatem  continually  to  this  passage  in  Niebuhr,  for  a  fill 

populi  Romani  comiter  conservato."  Bee  <  ice-  explanation  of  the  various  rights  included  some- 

ro,proBalbo,16.   Compare  livy,  XXXVIIL  11.  times  under  the  common  term  of  "  municip- 

^  The  lis9cian  tribe  was  created  in  422  by  the  ium." 
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been  zealous  supporters  of  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  Avails  of  the  town  were  de-  veiura>. 
stroyed,*  and  all  the  senators  deported  beyond  the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  their  return  to  Latium.  All  their  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  VelitraB  appear  to  have  received  the 
full  Roman  citizenship  five  years  afterwards,  and  to  have  been  included  at  that 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.49 

Larentum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remained,  as  before,  municipally 
independent,50  enjoying:  an  interchange  of  all  the  private  rights  of 

I  J    J       o  o#  x:  O  Laurentum. 

citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  words,  to 

serve,  the  Romans  as  an  ally :  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  also  of 

Ardea. 

The  relations  of  some  Volscian   and  Campanian  towns,  which  Reiations  of  voisdan 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.       »nd  campanwn  town*. 

The  people  of  Antium51  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.  V  col- 
ony was  to  be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  might  themselves,  if 
they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  their  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away ;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  a  portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  the  city ;  and  the  An- 
tiatians became  Roman  citizens  in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political 
rights. 

Fundi  and  Formiae,52  which  had  remained  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other 
Campanian  towns,  such  as  Cumse,  Suessula,  Atella,  and  Acerras, 
were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government.     Their 
soldiers  in  war  formed  distinct  legions,"  and  were  not  numbered  amongst  the 

4"  Livy,  Vltf.  14.  in"Municeps."  Festus  says  expressly  of  Fundi, 

49  The  Octavii  belonged  to  the  Scaptian  tribe  Formise,  Cumae,  and  Acerra?,  that  after  a  certain 

(8uetoniua  in  Angusto,40),  and  their  original  number  of  years  they  became  Koman  citizens, 

country  was  Velitra.   The  tale  which  Suetonius  that  is.  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  being  en- 

.  of  their  having  come  to  Eome  in  the  time  rolled  in  a  tribe,  and  being  made  eligible  to  all 

of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  having  been  made  public  offices.     But  the  "certain  number  of 

patrician^  by  Serving  Tullius,  but  afterwards  years"  was  about  a  century  and  a  hajf;  for  the 

navii.  (o  become  plebeians,  is  merely  date  of  the  admission  of  Fundi  and  Formia)  to 

linary  embellish!  jente  of  a  great  the  full  citizenship  happens  to  be  known,  and 

man'n  pedigree,  invented  after  Le  has  risen  to  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  564.     (Livy, 

eminence.  XXXVIII.  36.)   What  can  be  meant  by  the  ex- 

■  i  Lanrentibus  rcnovari  fb'dusjussum,  pression  that  the  people  of  Cumffl  and  Acerrae 

reno vaturqne  ex  eo  nuotannis  post  diem  deei-  after  some  years  became  Koman  citizens,  it  is 

Livy,  VI 1 1.  11.  not  easy  to  decide. ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  rc- 

>.  vy,  VIII.  it.    Antium  became  a  marl-  ceived  the  full  franchise  later  than  the  period 

ad  as  such  was  exempted  from  Included  in  the  last  remaining  book  of  Livy; 

tiers  to  the  legions  |  Livy,  XXVII.  and  lbr  that  subsequent  period  we  have  no  de- 

bliged,  h<  to  furnish  Bea-  tailed  information. 

ival  service.    (Livy,  XXXVI.  8.)       ""In   legione   merchant,"  says   Festus,  in 

ird  to  the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  "Munioeps.      The  Campanian  'soldiers   who 

only  of  triremes  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Bhegiumalittle  be- 

Antiatians  after  this  fore,  the  first  Punic  war,  are  called  by  Livy, 

id  many  smaller  vessels,  but  Legio  Campana ;  and  the  name  of  their  leader, 

Deciua  Jubellius,  La  clearly  Campanian.     Y. a 

i  the  complaints  of  their  pfra  these  same  soldiers  are  called  bj  Polybiui    I. 

to  I       Eton  iy  <;.  7j,  and   by  Appian  (Samnitio.   Fri 

■  ■  Polioi         .  st.ra-  "  Romans."  and  Orosius  calls  them  the  "eighth 

legion'  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 

,  VIII.  14,  compared  with  Festus  in  Polybius,  in  his  list  of  tfa 

Veen  tioncd  bj  Livy.  of  the  Roman    In  th  h  nraroi 

Latins  and  the  ol  aer  Italian  nal 

Vtella  is  mentioned  separately,  but  ad  Cauv 
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auxiliaries;  a  distinction  which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
plunder, — possibly  also  these  states  may  have  even  received  portions  of  con- 
quered land  to  add  to  their  domain. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom  this  great  war  had  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  were  set  up  in  the  Forum;54  and  the  beaks  of  the 
Aniiatian  Bhips  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular  stand  or 
gallery,  between  the  eomitiuni  and  the  Forum,  from  -which  the  tribunes  were  ac- 
customed to  address   the   people.     From  this  circumstance  it  derived   its  well- 
known  name  of  rostra,  ov  the  beaks. 

Time  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  most  important  war  in  which  , 
,  Koine  was  at  any  time  engaged  ;  whilst  with  the  Samnites  the  con- 
s  lorulii  test  was  often  renewed,  and  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  sev- 
enty years.  It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a.braver  people 
than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  immediately  its  natural  termination 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable  to  disturb  ;  whereas, 
in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible ;  and  the  struggle 
could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance, 
with  a  different  language  and  different  institutions;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subjects.  But  between  Rome  and  Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of 
union  ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be  one.  Had  Latium  been  a 
single  state  like  Rome,  neither  party55  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality  merged  in  that  of  the  other;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium 
felt  no  patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Prccneste  :  they  were  as  ready 
to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians ;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for  • 
a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together ; 
the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  be- 
came Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins  ;  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
new  country  wrere  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope 
of  arriving  in  time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect- more  tempting  even  to 
the  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos-  j 
tilities.  Tibur  and  Prceneste,  thus  severed  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
expect  to  become  sovereign  states;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power;  and  if  so,  their 
alliance-  with  Rome  was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.     Thus 

her,  and  names  the  amount  of  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  one 

their  joint  force.    The  •  enow  that  the  onth<  i,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended] 

d  Rome  and  Campania  from  and  another  on  the  wrest  Biue,  for  his  descent. 

[Treat  Latin  war  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  Sic  Ducange,  Qlossar.  Med.  et  Inflm.  Latinit. 

unusually  intimate ;  and  we  know  also  that  in  "Ambo."    Specimens  of  these  old  pulpits 

a  mutual  rite  of  intermarriage   prevailed   I"  sen  at  Borne  in  the  churches  of 

n  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.    Livy,  St.  Clement,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure. 

XX I II.  t.  Bunsen  aptlv compares  the  platform  oftherowl 

]  cription  of  tra,  on  which  the  speaker  moved  to  and  fro,  as 

i  given  in  the  I  Niebunr,  Vol  he  wished  to  address  different  parts  of  his  au- 

III.  i  ;  and  particularly  Bunsen,  "  Lee  dience,  to  the  hustings  of  an  English  election. 

Forum  de  Borne,"  p.  41  i,judgingfrom       "  The  rights  of  succession  inan  hereditary 

[riven on  1  in  his  monarchy   may  affect  a  union    between  two 

a,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build-  countries,  by  the  crown  of  ouch  devolving  on 

raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  the  same  person,  which  would  have  been  ut- 

on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet;  the  access  terly  impracticable  hod  either  of  them  been  a 

to  it  being  by  two  fligl  ne  on  each  republic.  As  it  was,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 

It  fronted  towards  the  comitiur  i,  and  the  England  and  Scotland  preceded  the  union  of 

affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just  under  the  kingdoms  by  more  than  a  century  ;  and  had 

Its  form  has  been  in  all  the  main  not  the  crowns  been  united,  what  human  power 

red  in  the  ambones.  or  circular  pul-  could  ever  have  effected  a  union  of  the  two  pur* 

,  of  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also  Uamentsl 
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the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured  that  neither  the  victories  of  Hannibal, 
nor  the  universal  revolt  of  all  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver :  one 
strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  their  actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  degree  natural,  or 
even  endurable  ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  craving  after  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  intolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX, 

GENERAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAK- 
PRIVERNUM— PAL^EPOLIS— A.  U.  C.  418-423—413-423,  NIEBUHR. 


Tw  6iu  /jlioov   fu'/i/Jactv  ci  rig  fir/  a^iwazi   i:6Sep.ov  voptQeiv  ovk  d?Sui$  SiKaiwvei. — Tote  yip  epyois  wj 
lirjQTjTai  dSpeiTO),  Kal  cvpfjcrei  ovk  cikos  ov  ecprjvr}v  avriiv  KpiSrjvai. — ThuCYDIDES,  V.  26. 


According  to  the  synchronism  of  Diodorus,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military 

...  .  ii«  i«  •  •       a.    i       tii       •  i     Alexander's    conquests 

enterprises  ot  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the  Lllynans,  and  in.  Asm  contemporary 
his  conquest  of  Thebes.     Durino-  the  twelve  following  years,  the  diateiy  flowing  the 

o  o    •/  Latin  war 

>d  nearly  which  I  propose  to  comprise  within  the  present  chap- 
ter, Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldcean  hordes ;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less 
deliberate  than  rapid  :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language 
and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  ^Egeean  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
effects  to  endure  forever.1  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon;  and,  resting 
from  his  career  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
it  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Gi  '■.  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
be  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  nation-  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his  throne.  They  came 
from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  hisgreat- 

lolicit  hi>  protection.     African  tribes1  came  to  congratulate  and  bring 
ign  of  Asia.     Not  only  would  the  people  border 

pt  upon  the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  ol  Jupiter  Amnion,  but  those  who  dwelt,  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  oo 
the  of  the  Arabi. in  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great   king 

1  I  es  afforded  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  laa- 

8d  upon  tl  and  civilization  in  A  La  and  Egypt  to  the 

of  India  by  the  (J  rrov»  th  ol  i  it) . 

Ian,  \  1 1.  15. 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythraean  sea,  and  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
BO  largely  their  traffic  with  India.  Motives  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.     Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 

the  Mediterranean  ;  Greek  traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  shore,  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  the  prince  who 
had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  in  ten  years  he  had  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world  :  what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
1 1  ■  ■  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  committed  against  his 
nation  in  the  west?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations,  for 
Etruscan  piracies  ?  And  he  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in  time 
of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the  bravest  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  to  offer  him  their  aid  ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  become  acquainted  with'Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under 
Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  al- 
lured alike  by  the  tame  of  his  boundless  treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valor.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Carthaginians,3  who  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  whose  minds  Timoleon's  recent 
victories  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  friendship  of  Alexander.  But  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  some  years  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbors :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  after  having 
long  and  valiantly  maintained  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heard 
without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.4  Thus  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon  :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name  "was  either 
not  particularly  known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  who  wrere  their  kino's  earliest  and  best  historians. 

O 

"  The  Tyrrhenians  also,"  said  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemceus,  "sent  an  embassy 
Kinwui-.  fr..m  Uniy  to  to  tne  king  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  conquests."  The  ports 
i« fa  Babylon.  Qf  t])e  western  coast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproach  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans  ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly  free  from  it. 
These   piracies  had  been  reported  to  Alexander,5  and  he  sent  remonstrances  to 

■  Arrian,  VII.  15.  bring  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  to  the 

*  Livy,  VIII.  24.   Livy  sets  the  death  of  Alex-  consulships  either  of  M.  Valerius  and  M.Atiliufl 

ander  of  Epirus  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Pub-  in  420  (415),  or  of  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postu- 

lilius  and  L.  Cornelius.     This  consulship,  ac-  mius,  in  the  year  following.    Yet  the  treaty  ot 

cording  to  Diodorus,  synchronizes  with  Olymp.  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  Rome  is  placed  in  the 

118-8.  and  he  places  tne  embassies  to  Babylon  consulship  of  A.  Cornelius  and  (Jn.  Domitius, 

and  the  death  of  Alexander  two  years  later,  in  that  is,  in  422  (417);  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 

Olymp.  114-1.     But  his  reckoning  in  this  place  sure  synchronism,  because  the  treaty  would 

DJused,  and  his  Fasti  differ  from  those  of  naturally  contain  the  names  of  the  Kornan  ma- 

I.ivy  ;  lor  with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the  ffistrates  who  concluded  it.     It  seems  impossi* 

olships  of  Publilius  and  Cornelius  and  Poo-  hie  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alex- 

teliusand  Papirius,  which,  according  to  Livy,  ander  of  Epirus,  but  it  seems  from  every  calcu- 

next  to  one  another.     Again,  Livy  places  lation  that  we  may  safely  place  it  so  early  as  to 

the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  the  same  make  it  certain  that  his  nephew  must  have  heard 

rwlth  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.      Jiu t  of'it  at  the  time  when  lie  received  the  Italian  am 

Alexandria,  according  to  Arrian,  was  founded  bassadOTS  at  Babylon. 

in  Olymp.  112-1,  and,  according  to   DiodoTUS.         •  Straho, V.  p.  282.    Aidncp  koi  'AMl;avtpos  Trntrre- 

one  year  later,  in  Olymp.   112-U,  which  would  pov  lyxaXuv  ini<rTt>.Xc,Kut  Arnju'iTpiosvcTcpor.    Soine 
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the  Romany  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romans 
concluded  a  treaty.  But  having,  on  the  one  hand,  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  being  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  alliance  with  the  king  of  Epirus, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambassadors  men- 
tioned by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
Later  writers,6  yielding  to  that  natural  feeling  which  longs  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they 
would  have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  did 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon :  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  was 
so  struck  with  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he  in- 
formed himself  concerning  their  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the  Romans 
would  one  day  become  a  great  power.  This  story  Arrian  justly  disbelieves  ;  but 
history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet 
at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  appointed 
work,  and  to  found  a  wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met,  too,  in 
Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earliest 
monument  ever  raised  by  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken,  as  it  were, 
by  the  word  of  God's  heaviest  judgment,  as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  history  into  a 
higher  region  ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  forever  to  point  the  way,  but  within 
which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 

During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no  other  events  of  importance 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  bril-  ProgreS8  of  the  sam- 
liant  had  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of  mankind.  The  issue  ■«*»•*•*»«**■< 
of  the  Latin  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
nites  into  a  hollow  truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment :  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other  as  a  friend,  to  bring 
aid  against  a  common  danger ;  the  two  nations  from  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the  Volscians,  as  the  Romans 
hud  enlarged  their  dominion  in  Latium  and  Campania;  they  had. won  a  portion 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  carrying  on  the  war 
on  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest.  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris,1  had  taken  and  destroyed  Fregellae  upon  the  right  bank,  and 
had  thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for  Frcgelloe  stood  on  the 
Latin  road,  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  rlernicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
joins  that  of  the  Liris.8  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  <  'lily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite   dominion    in  a  quarter  so 

alarming. 

Qtime  the  embera  of  the  great  Latin  war  continued  to  burn  for  a  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  Campania.     The  Sidicmians  still  remained  in  arms,9 
mtnwnat  hopes  or  from  what  despair  we  Know  not;  they  attacked  »<»*•   oniony  punud 
the  Aumncans,  irho  had  submitted  to  Rome,  and  destroyed  their 
principal  city  ;  and  the  Etonians  were  so  Blow  orso  unsuccessful  in  opposing  (hem. 

Qder  to  be       ■  Westpnalp]  prano,  ft  small 

[uite  clear  from    frontier  town  of  the  pope's  dominions,  ju 
■  he  meant  the  mosl  emi-    the  right  bank  of  the  uri   ;  bul  i  aj  -  thai  Hutu 
'  man  of  I  0f  the  ancient  oity  in  exi  tonoe. 

Mr.  Keppi  l  Craven  la  diapo  i  d  to  Identif) 
snder  t  Polior-    gellawith  mains  about  four  miles  lower 

down,  In-low  the  junction  of  the  Trerus,  near  to 
Arrian.  \  II.  tin-  preaenl  villaa  on!  in  CftiioOi 

'    LiTT,  VIII.  .-„,.  B    Livy,  \  III. 
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that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the  Opicana  of  Cales,10  whom  Livy 
calls  Ausonians.     Cales  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Camia, 

r  1  •  11     •  r       ' 

not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city:"  its  example  might  be- 
come contagious,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  themselves  in  earnest, 
and  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  this  new  enemy;  and,  having-  driven  both  the 
Sidicinians  and  the  Ausonians  within  their  Avails,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
tnsul  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  committed  the  war  especially  to  his  charge. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Tales,  and  took  the  place:  but  although  both  he  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidicinians, 
yel  on  them  they  could  make  no  impression.  And  although  Cales  was  imme- 
diately made  a  colony,  and  garrisoned  with  2500  colonists,12  yet  the  Sidicinians 
held  out  during  the'  two  following  years  ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  their  prin- 
cipal city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs  over 
them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  after  a  time,  obtained  favorable  terms,  and 
preserved  at  least  their  municipal  independence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  m  the  annals13  that  Samnium 

was  become  suspected  by  the  Romans.     This  was  in  421,  and  the 

le     between     the  .   .  .  l  .        .      -.     .  „    ..  .  i        -r\ 

i«  same  thing  is  remarked  ot  the  year  following:  so  that  the  Romans 
heard  with  pleasure  m  that  year,  that  Alexander,  king  of  Lpirus, 
brother  of  Olympiad,  and  thus  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  landed  in  Lu- 
cania,"  near  Paestum,  and  had  defeated  the  united  armies  of  the 
1  Lucanians  and  Samnites.  Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
alliance,  which  had  so  lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Whether  there  were  any  stipulations 
for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests  in  Italy, 
must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advan- 
tage of  Alexander's  invasion;  and  when,  in  424, 15  the  Volscians  of  Fabrateria 
sent  an  embassy  to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 

ft.  U.  C.  434  •         i    «  "  n  •  • 

they  received  it  favorably,  and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war 
if  they  did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites,  in  attack- 
ing it,  were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Campania;  the  Volscians  of 
Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage,  so  it  was  just  that -Samnium  should  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering  the  former.  Rut  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as 
they  treated  the  yKtolians  after  the  battle  of  Cynocephalm,  or  the  Acheeans 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  :  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next  victims.  Two  years 
rwards,  in  426,"  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a 
colony  of  their  own  at  Fregellse,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded  ;  the  Samnites,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

10  Livy,  VIII.  16.  "  In  422  it  is  said  that  "Samnium  jam  alto 

11  Cales  is  the  modern  Calvi,  six  Neapolitan    rum  annum  turbari  novis  consiliis  suspectum 
•  from  the  modern  Capua,  and  therefore    erat." — livy,  VIII.  17. 

abool               tapolitan  mile§  from  the  ancient  k  Livy,  VML  17. 

on  tl                         modern  B  Livy,  VIII.  10.     Fabrateria  is  the  modern 

villa               Maria  di  Capn                Ight  Near  Falvaterra,  standing  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 

Si  are  about  ten  English  ones,  the  oftheTrerns  or  Tolero,  a  little  above  itsjuno 

n  mile  being  nearly  1J  English  mile.  tion  with  the  Liris. 

.y,  VIII.  10,  ":  Livy,  VIII.  22. 
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otjier  enemies  ;  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  Palcepolis  and  jSTeapo- 
lis  immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  nearer 
home.  The  unconnected  notices  of  these  events  recorded17  that  m  War  with  Pnvenmm. 
424  a  war  broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privernum,  in  which  the  AU-C-4^- 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded :  Vitruvius  Yaccus,  a  citizen 
of  Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at  Rome, 
and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  His  influence  at  Privernum, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  distinction  ;  and  probacy  he  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,18  and  like  Attus  Clausus  of  Regil- 
lus  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  would  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Privernum  had  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
domain  after  the  late  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting  ;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 
desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Vitruvius  had  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
field,  and  fled  to  Privernum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  submission ;  but  the  Privernatians  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  continued  to  beset  Privernum  with  the  whole  force  of 
Rome,  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  afterwards.  At  length  Privernum 
submitted  ;19  Vitruvius  Vaccus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  wras  scourged  and  beheaded ;  some  others  were 
put  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators  of  Privernum,  like  those  of  Velitroe,  were 
deported  beyond  the  Tiber :  the  consuls,  L.  .i.'Emilius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed,20 
and  yFmilius  obtained  the  surname  of  Privernas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  over  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
her  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  its  details  are  in  some  respects  uncer- 
tain, yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed,21  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention, 

D   I. ivy.  VIII.  19.  full  length  would  have  run,  C.  Plautius  Ilyp- 

■  !'  I..  Ful  lus  of  Tusculum,  a  very  babub  Declaims. — See  Eckliel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vol. 

'.  seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  V.  p.  275. 

re  of  Vitruvius  Vaccus.     It  is  mentioned  of  "  The  details  arc  uncertain,  because  Dionys- 

Fulvius,  t hut  in  one  year  he  commanded  a  Tub-  ins  places  its  date  in  theyear  898,  and  ascribes 

colan  army  a£                       rid  in  the  next  was  the  questions  put  to  the  Privernatians,  not  to  a 

el   Roman  consul,  having  in  the  Plautius  or  jEmilius,  but  to  aMaroius;  that  is 

interval  obtained  the  full  citizenship  of  Rome,  to  say,  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian 

■re<l  him,  ;u i'  1  w.-n:  adverse  dictator  and  censor.    There  are  also  some  varia- 

truvius:  but  the  object  m  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story,     it  ap- 

me.  pears  to  me  thai  the  story  itself  was  of  I'river- 

natian  origin,  and  that  when  the  Privernatians 

■  apitolini.  which  al  ■  became  Roman  citizens,  they  used  to  relate  with 

title  of  rriven  pride  this  in  tance  of  the  unflattering  nobleness 

Tie                     Plautian t'an.ii                 tthe  of  their  fathers.     When  it  became  famous  at 

end  of  1                                          le,  still  Rome,  the  Romans,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  them 

m;   in  the  also,  were  glad  to  adopt  it  into  their  history,  and 

i    \I'T.  then  tl                      al   families  which  bad  i 

i  •  fthe  Plau-  ducted  war-,  at  different  periods  against  Priver- 

nd  in  later  times  the  prevailing  num,  were  each   anxious  to  appropriate  11   f<> 

I  Privernum,  accord-  themselve  ,    Thus  the  Marcii  wanted  to  li\  it 

1      V             i  '■  |  »thc  earlier  war  with  Privernum.  which  had 

Thai  is,  ■'■;■•■■  '  i  ■                                     lopted  been  carried  on  bj  an  ancestor  of  theirs ;  while 

mto  Emilii  and  I               iraod  it  for  the  lasl  war 
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bau  inn.  as  :l  solitary  instance  of  that  virtue,  so  little  known  to  the  Romans, 
"  respect    for  the  valor  of  a    brave  enemy.     After  their  triumph, 

the  consuls  brought  the  case  of  the  people  of  Privernum  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  urging  their  neighborhood  to  Samnium,  and  the  likelihood 
Bpeedy  war  with  the  Samnites,  recommended  that  they  should  be  gently 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  adopt  a  less  merciful  course  ;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver- 
natian deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  asked  them, 
"  Ot*  what  penalty,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing '.'"  A  Privernatian  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  penalty  due  to  those  who  assert 
their  liberty."  The  consul,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtain 
another  of  an  humbler  strain,  and  he  asked  the  deputy,  "  But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come?"  "Peace 
true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  its  terms  be  good;  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."  Some  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the  lamruasre 
01  downright  rebellion:  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  and 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him,  said  aloud, 
'These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  liberty,  deserve  to  become  Ro- 
mans." Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri- 
vernatians  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship :  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  years 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Uientinc,  included 
among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum.22 

The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Gaulish  invasion,  which 
AiurmofanewGuuii.h  was  thought  so  serious,  that  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades,  and 

even  those  whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary,23  are  said  to 
have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma- 
tt-rials, marched  out  as  far  as  Veii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemy. 
A  similar  alarm*4  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  before  ;  but  in  neither  instance 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Polybius  says,25  that  at  this  period,  "the 
Gauls,  seeing  the  growing  power  of  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them:" 
he  does  not  mention  what  wane  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  might 
be  turned  against  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Rome;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be 
glad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  honorary  presents  to 
the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  engaging  not  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 

On  theii  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  the  expected  war 

with  the  Samnit  9,  secured  their  direct  communications  with  Cam- 

found    n  .         .  ,.  hi  ■  c       i  ill 

pania,  by  sending  a  small  colony  or  garrison  ot  three  hundred 
settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur,26  or  Tarracina. 
h  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  400  English 
acre  ■'■  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the 
whole  population  of  the  town;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
sided there,2  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

in  which  their  ancestors  had  been  the  consuls,  a  Roman  colony  ^iven  by  Servius,  Mn.  I.  12, 

Privernatian  story,  is  all  probability ,  men-  that  "deducti  sunt  in  locum  certum  eedificiis 

i  do  Roman  general  by  name.  mnnitum."    The  colonists  were  sent  to  inhabit 

■  ifentina.*'  a  town  already  in  existence,  not  to  build  a  new 

lularii."    Livy,  Vlll.  20.  one  for  themselves;  and  thus  by  the  very  na- 

-;  Livy,  VIII.  17.  ture  of  the  case,  they  would  generally  form  a 

36  Livy,  II.  part  only  of  the  whole  population  of  such  a 

■    Livy,  VIII.  21.  town,  as  the  old  inhabitants  would  rarely  he  al- 

w  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  definition  of  together  extirpated. 
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to  the  Romans ;  but  they  had  ceased  to  form  a  state  or  even  a  corporate  society  ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were 
governed  by  a  magistrate  or  prsefect  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  governed  themselves  and  the  old  inhabitants  also ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws :  and  over  and  above  the  grant 
of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family, 
they  had,  probably,  a  considerable  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the  mountains, 
the  former  domain  of  the  city  of  Anxur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have 
not,  indeed,  the  sovereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  as  they  retained  their  Roman  franchise,  they  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their  old  countrymen ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  their 
names  again  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer- 
cise  of  all  their  political  rights,  which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privernum,  there  began  that  course  of  events 
which  finally  involved  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  War  wiUl  the  Greek3 
nites.  When  the  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  victory  of  Parthen°Pe- 
of  Manlius  and  Decius,  Capua,  as  we  have  seen,  was  punished  for  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the  commons  in  small  portions  of 
three  jugera  to  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  strangers  had  been 
introduced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast.28  Of  these,  Palsepolis  and  Xeapolis, 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. They  were  both  Cumsean  colonies ;  but  Cumae  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua ;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city :  a  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  Greece,  and  lately  Cumsc,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  Aceme,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  The 
two  Parthenopean  towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retained  their  Greek  character 
uncorrupted  ;  when  their  mother  city  had  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 

es  to  the  fugitives29  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  received  them  as 
citizens  of  Parthenope ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 

ance  with  the  Samnites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  yet  this  connection  had  not  interfered  with  their  perfect  independence. 

y  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola,  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  so  great  as  to  give  them,  in  some  respects,  the 
■ppearance  of  a  Greek  people.30  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Campania,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  Bcrnplea  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  barbarian!  ;  hut.  tie-  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
ern Italy  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian  neighbors;  and 
tie-  Ron  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania  might  sometimes  relieve 

their  own  wants   \,y  encroaching  on  the  pastures  or  plundering  the  crops  of  the 
•i  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitan!  gave  of  the  origin  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 

We  know  not  ;    hut  the  Etoman  Btory   was,  that,    when    their    feciales  were   sent  to 

tementrep-       "  Dionyslus,  XV.  0.     Fragm,  Mai. 
rod  to    the  <  !ampe  'J      •    \    ■>  wa{optvttv, 

i  that  the  Botnani  Dioi  '  The  ooini  of  \ 

opth  r  dependent  allies,  or,  in  the  aembl  f  Neapolia,  and  th< 

term,  of  those  who  were  ti,    i  notinth  haraoter. 

'j*flK0  ,<  ,  ,  XV. 

I.     J  r  ./hi.  Mai. 
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Palaepolis31  to  demand  satisfaction,  the   Greeks,  being  a  tonsrue- 
valiant  people,  returned  an  insulting  refusal.    Upon  this  the  senate 
submitted  i«>  the  centuries  the  resolution  that  war  should  he,  de- 
clared with  the  people  of  Palaepolis;  and  the  centuries  having  approved  of  it,  war 

was  declared  accordingly.  Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania;  Q.  PubKlius 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch  the  Samnites,  who 
were  expected  to  aid  them.  It  was  said  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  men,32 
sther  with  -000  men  from  Nola,  were  received  into  Palaepolis;  and  L.  Cor- 
nelius reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
nkim.  ami  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of  Privernum, 
Fundi,  and  Formise  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  grievances.  The  Samnites  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Pri\  enuiin,  ;  Fundi,  and  Formise  ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Paleepolis  were, 
they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  probable  enough,  at 
a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — for  the  same 
men  were  called  indifferently  by  all  these  names, — bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  so  many  different  nations.  But  the 
Samnites  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  their  part, 
in  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellse  ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  from  the  Volscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy,  belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  this 
charge  :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession,  however,  of  Fregelke  in  the  mean  time. 
Rut  the  Samnites  thought  their  right  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,"4  and  to  allow  the  Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.  They  replied,  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
must  determine  them.  "  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,"  they  said,  "and 
there  put  our  quarrel  to  issue."  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  Romans  : 
"Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemy."  Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald,35  stepped  forward  : 
"  The  gods  of  war,"  he  said,  "will  judge  between  us."  And  then  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  If  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Samnites,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  up  arms  because  she  could  obtain 
DO  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  arms  in  battle  !  But  if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
war  without  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
an.  II  iving  said   thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed  ;  and  L.  Cornelius, 

it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Samnium. 

But   i;  passed   away  unmarked   by  any  decisive  actions.     Q.  Publilius 

q.  Pnwiin.i  ruk  »  established  himself  between  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  in. 
D"'1"pro  tercept  all  land  communication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled 

to  lay  waste  their  territory.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besiege  cither  city, 

81  ]  ■              -,   in    nil   his    account    of   these  oils,  was  founded  in  a  more  advantageous  Bit- 
affairs,  makes  mention  only  ofNeapolis;   the  nation,  the  old  town,  or  I'alajpolis,  went  to  do- 
name  of  Palsepolis  does  Dot   once   oocui  In  i 
in  is  narrative.     Jn  the  Roman             Pal&polis  >,  V I  IT.  23. 
:    prominent  place;  for  no  other  n:i  Livy,  VIII,  88. 
•n,  apparently,  than  kx                Isepolis  was  u  See  the  answer  of  the  Corinthians  when 
by  force,  and  enabled  Publilina  to  the    Corcyrteans,  like  the  Romans,  first  be- 
"c   the  honor  of  a  triumph,  while  Neapolia  sieged  Epidamnus,  and  then   offered  to  refer 
J-;v.l  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  Rome.     But  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  some  third 
26  wvyii  must  really  have  been  averyinsig-  party.    Thuoyd.  1.39. 
JJ  I               ■ ;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  In-  "  Dionysius,  XV.  13.    Fragm.  Mai. 
It  is  a  p^  that  whenever  a  new  town,  Neap- 
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and  as  the  sea  was  open  to  their  ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  reduced 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publilius  was 
empowered  to  retain  his  command  as  proconsul,36  till  he  should  have  brought  the 
War  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  proconsul,  and  proves  the  great  interest  which  Publilius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  large ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public  neces- 
sity required  that  he  should  receive  such  an  extraordinary  distinction.  It  might 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  general  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Samnium  ;  but  Cornelius37  was  only  excused  from  returning 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose  ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  who  had  been 
himself  consul  four  years  before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family.  ^^  jeftloni.esB_ 
And  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  gainst  *  plebeian  die- 
that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  more  violent  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  majority  of  the  order.  The 
senate  had  just  conferred  an  unprecedented  honor  on  the  man  whom  the  patri- 
cians most  hated— on  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness  ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent  patrician  party 
determined  to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Publilius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people  ;  but  the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  appointed,  that  some  religious  im- 
pediment had  occurred ;  and  of  this  question  the  augurs  were  alone  judges.  ^  It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the  appointment38  the  auspices 
had  not  been  properly  taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  office  ;  but  the  decision  of  the  augurs,  although  not  legally 

stionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unfairness.     The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 

midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium  ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  his  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him.  He 
had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness 
w]  o  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 

end  to  know  what  signs  of  unlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
nnium?     It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appointment  consisted  in  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture  upon  another  attempt  of  a  far  more  desperate  nature:  they  Attempts  to  set  nsi<jo 
leem  to  bare  tried  to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  a*****"*1™- 
the  election  of  two  patrician  consuls     This  at  least  is  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of    the  fact  that    after  the  dictator's    resignation,   when  the  comitia  were 
t.,  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the    election  was  so  delayed39  that  thirteen  inter- 
l  period  of  more  than  sixty-five  days,  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
consuls  were  appointed.     The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L  JSmilius  Mamer- 
man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  tie-  good  dictator  Mamercus  .Kmil- 
his,  had  alwayi  been  opposed  to  the  nigh  patrician  party,  who  was  himself  a 
friei  Philo,  and  whose  brother  had  been  Publilius' colleague  and 

>ciate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  pu  sed  his  famous  laws.     He  broughton 
the  election  without  delay,  and  tooh  care  that  it  should  l><-  conducted  a< 

"  I.iw,  viii.  [Arj.  Mil 

"  ii,-  had  named  Publilin  tor  of  tlio 

i  videri  dicta-    horteafe*  irlior.  when  he  wis/hiui    Li 

totem  pi  .'."  dictator.     Uvj ,  vi H.  16. 
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to  law  ;  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  patricians  were  baffled,  and  a  plebeian  con- 
sul, C.  Pcetelius,41  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party  quarrels,  when  Rome  was 
entering  upon  her  second  and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.    In  the 
first  contests  the  two  nations  had  met  without  animosity,  and  the 

111  1  1  -1  -r-.  •  t 

war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  But  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  become  greatly  changed. 
They  were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition;  their  dominions 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact  ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driving  back 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Rome,  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian,  should  be 
the  sovereign  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  the 
first,  within  three  years,  it  lasted,  amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SECOND  SAMNITE  WAll— L.  PAPIEIUS  CURSOR— AFFAIR  OF  THE  FORKS  OR  PASS 
OF  CAUD1UM— BATTLE  OF  LAUTULiE— Q.  FABIUS,  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  ETBTJ- 
It  I  A.— A.  U.  C.  428-450  :  423-444,  NIEBUIIR. 


"  Samnitcs  quinquaginta  annis  per  Fabios  ct  Papiriospatres,  eorumquc  liberos;  ita  subegit  a  • 
domuit  (populus  Romanus),  ita  ruinas  ipsas  tirbium  diruit,  ut  liodio  Samnium  in  ipso  Samnio 
requirator;  uec  facile  appareat  materia  quatuor  ct  viginti  triumphorum." — Fjlokus,!.  16. 


The  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
oradogy  offfceM*  and  within  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
"""" war-  sera.  Alexander  died  almost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.  At  its 
conclusion,  sixteen  fears  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alexan- 
der'- successors  ;  Eumenes  and  Antipater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  his  renown  ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.  So 
completely  had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Rome  it  was 
yet  the  early  spring. 

war  on  which  we  are  going  to  enter  lasted,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
,•„_  about  twenty  years.  It  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
Hftrftfewar.  bo  complicated  a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 
eral principle.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  either  party  to  tempt  the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt;  and  thus  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Litis, 
while  the  Samnit.es  were  eager  at  every  favorable  opportunity  to  pour  down  into 
, p;mia.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latin  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  but  that  u  ared  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  firmly 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
SamnJtcs,  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 

41  Livy,  VIII.  25. 
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danger,  revolt  to  them  was  prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan  war, 
like  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
diversion  ;  and  at  last  Samnium  saw  her  allies  stripped,  as  it  were,  from  around 
her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She 
then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  in  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  till  she  could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  struggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,1  in  his  new  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing    his  land 
blockade  of  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  _ 

...  .        _  *    .  ijj'i        The     Lucanian8      and 

the  year  428  with  their  united,  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  Asians  become  the 
Samnium.  But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  policy  which  they 
invariably  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
war  in  their  enemy's  country  till  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  some  state  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  they  commenced  their  operations, 
they  concluded  treaties  of  alliance2  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  to  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distinct  from  them ; 
and  they  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,3  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as  Rome  was  now  in 
open  war  with  Neapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very 
circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians, they  were  treated  by  the  Samnites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  ;4 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedaemon. 
But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian  ;  and  the 
Romans  were  still  more  widely  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and  utter  unskil- 
fulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of  Sparta. 

"We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions ;  the  internal 
parties  whose  alternate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  End of the war with the 
■rnal  relations,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  presented  §™apo"ii°be,cSfee«,,0Siee 
by  the  annalists  of  Rome.  But  it  is  recorded5  that  the  war  with  aIlyof tho  RomaM- 
the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palaepolis,  who, 
preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite  connection,  found  means  to  admit  the  Ro- 
mans into  lit?  city.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Palsep- 
olis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place  her  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Roman  alliance.6  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  Neapolis 
i-  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Chalcidian  colony  became 
the  Beat  of  an  independent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 

The   people  of  Tarentum,7  it  is  said,  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  issue  of 

1   Livy,  VIIF.  25.  (DiodoTUl,  XVT].  62-88.)  But  of  the  Hubsequcnt 

'  /;'\y,  VIII.  25.  relations  between  Tarentum  and  the  Lucinians 

appears  from  the  we  have  npt  a  word;  the  whole  of  the  17th  and 

ler  ofEpirus,  during  his  18th  books  in  their  present  state  being  devoted 

ided  by  about  two  nun-  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Asia: 

and  that  tnese  exiles  and  the  portion  of  the  history  nrhiob  treat.. I  ol 

•f|'  the  o]              irty,  and  purchased  the  contemporary  events  In  Sicily  and  the  w   t, 

!                   '  having  been  entirely  Lost. 

him  and  murdering  him.     Livy,  VIII.  24.  *  Livy,  IX.  L8.    See  ohap.  XXVIII.  of  this 

It  is-.                                   ,  or  rather  his  work  history,  not 

to  as,  makes  do  mention  of  '  Livy,  VIII.  25. 

■  riod.     He  do  ■  Livy,  VIII.  26.                                     poli- 

icanlans  and  Taren  tanum,"  Dot  "PalSBpolitanum,"  which   he  ao- 

t'i".    •                         mpiad,  in  which  Arohid  counts  for  by  saying,  "  Eoenim (soil. Neapolin), 

»mn                                                        ide  of  deinde  summa  rei  Gneoorum  venit."     i:-.ii  aou 

killed  ;  and  which  was  chap.  XXX.  not 

■  :,l'  the  bn                    h  » Xivy,  VIII 
aea,  an-1  t                 ung  of  thi         it  1 
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_.    .  ,    this  war.  and  were  anxious  by  every  means  to  stop  the  alarming 

ffrowth  ot   tlu'   human  power.      A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 

deceiving  the  Lucamans  by  false  representations  of  outrages  of- 

ferred  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some  Lucanian  citizens;  and  the  effect  of  their 

trick,  it  is  said,  was  bo  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 

year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted  and  joined 

the  Samnites.     Hut  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sudden  change,  obliged  them 

rive  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and  to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  into  their 

principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Lucanians.     Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 
of  the  way  tor  it,  and  then  any  stories,  whether  true  or  talse,  ot  the 
insolence  of  the  Roman  generals  might  be  successfully  employed 
ixcite  the  popular  indignation.     But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies  made  any 
attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.     The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement,8  that  they  penetrated 
some  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  Allifffl,  Callifse,  and  Rufrium       But  no  success  was  obtained  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  all  probability 
immediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  couid  not  as  yet  hope  to  maintain  their 
ground  permanently  on  the  upper  Vulturnus;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  Allifae  was  still  held  by  the  Samnites.      Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisingly ;  for  the  Vcstinians9  joined  the 
Samnite  confederacv ;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 

ii'l     ...  '  .         .  .  _  _       - .  _  _  .     .  i     -rt    l*         ■  l  i        n 

wur«,t!i  hkely  that  the  Marsians,  Marrucimans,  and  religmans,  would  all 

"iauJ-  l  i       •        i     r  rni  r  i.«  l  l  i 

take  up  arms  in  their  defence,      these  tour  nations  lay  on  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Samnium,  and  their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Pucinus.     If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious  ;  and  Samnium  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.     The  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Vestinians,  and  by 
uhien  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.     One  of  the  new 
consuls,   Dec.   Junius   Brutus,   marched    immediately  into   their   country ;    the 
neighboring  nations  remained  quiet,  and  the  Vestinians,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
perior !  w  their  whole  country  laid  waste;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  ri>k  a  battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
>n  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  cities. 
Two  of  these,10  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
tinians   Bued   for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
tns  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  <  tier  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
S    Milium,"  was   taken  ill,  and   became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
mittal.     Being   then  ordered  to  nana-  a  dictator,  he  fixed  upon  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  accordingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus  Ids  master  of 
the  hone,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samnites.      Livy's  carelessness,  and  the 
rcme  obscurity  of  the  small   towns  and  villages  in  Samnium,  make  it  impossi- 


*  I. ivy,  Vllt.  25.  included  that  highest  part  of  the  whole  range 

'   Livv,  VIII.  29.  of  the  Apennines  known  by  the  name  of  "11 

»  i             ad  Cingilia. — Livy, VIII.  29.  Both  gran  Basso  <V  Italia."    But   the  sites  of  the 

"irely  unknown,  and  both,  there-  .several  small  towns  in  it,  which  in  all  probabil- 

fore,  aa  usual,  are  given  with  great  variations  ityhad  perished  long  before  the  Augustan  age, 

' '  38.    The  country  of  the  Vestinians  lav  it  i-  impossible  to  asecrtain  now. 

on  the  left  hank  of  the  "river  Aturnus,  ami  it  "  Livy,  V11J.  29. 
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ble  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Samnium,12  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  Tibur  and  Sublaqueum. 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  military  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  strong  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute 

o  i    i  •  c      t  i  1*1       Story    of  his   severity 

between  the  Roman  dictator  and  his  master  ot  the  horse,  which  towards  q.  Fabius,  l» 

,  .   .  AT  muster  of  the  horse. 

the  annals  have  given  amongst  the  events  or  this  year.  As  the 
story  would  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and 
memoirs  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording  it ;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  likely  to  give 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  Livy  with  his  usual  powrer  and  feeling ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  derive 
from  Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  would  be  either  to  translate  him, 
or  to  describe  with  less  effect  wThat  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken,13  as  usual,  by  the  dictator  at  Rome,  previously 
to  his  marching  out  to  war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were 

.  .  °.  ...  .  °  .  „     °  .  Q.  Fabius  appeals  to  the 

not  sufficiently  intelligible.      It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  tribunes ;  and  tne  Peo- 

.  *'.  Y  .  •  u        i   •    i  iili         pie,  by  their  entreaties, 

them  over  again ;  and  as  they  were  auspices"  which  could  only  be  prevail  on  the  dictator 
taken  lawfully  within  the  precinct  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the 
dictator  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He  charged  his  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  during  his  absence ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy ;  arl 
advantage  which  the  annalists  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Bamnites15  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius  im- 
mediately, had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obliged  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  summoned  the  senate  to  implore  their  protection ;  but  ere  the 
senators  were  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  before  the 
embly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
Lch  of  military  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  by 
wing  his  judgments  to  be  reveised  by  any  other  power.     The  tribunes  hesi- 

"  Livy  fixes  the  scene  of  action  in  Samnium,  other  countries  were  either  ager  percgrinus,  or 

au'l  calls  the  place  at  which  the  action  was  ager  hosticus,  ot  ager  incertus;  and  these  rc- 

it  "  Imbrinium."    VIII.  80.    But  Niebuhr  quired  different  auspices. — See  Varro,  V.  §  33. 

that  the*  circumstances  of  the  story  Ed.  Biuller. 

Which    follow-;,    imply  that   the    Roman    army  u  Livy,  VIII.  30.     Some  writers,  not  content 

I    have  lx-.cn  at  no  great  distance   from  with  this,  asserted  that  two  pitched  battles  had 

[mbriviarj  or  Simbrivian  hills  been  fought  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and 

er  valley  of  the  Anio  arc  well  known,  that  Fabius  had  been  twice  signally  victorious. 

In  this  Samnite  war,  wherever  we  have  any  de-  "  In  quibusdam  annalibiis  lota  res  prahrmissa 

of  a  battle,  the  geography  of  the  campaign  est,"  says  Livy;  that  is,  the  action  was  of  do 

ecu  jo  importance  in  itself,  and  therefore  was  omitted 

i  come   from  stories    pre-  in  those  annals  whioh  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 

eral  families  of  the  aristocracy,  tails  of  the  storj  of  Papirius  and  Fabius.     But, 

n  writing  or  traditionally ;  and  these,  as  it  made  a  necessary  pari  of  thai  Btory,  it  was 

-  •  >t  the  military  history  of  the  mentioned,  of  course,  in  every  version  ofH; 

'hi  to  describe  and  both  the  Papirian  and  the  Fabian  tradi- 

■  •'•ro  in  the.  h.  tions  would  he  disposed  to  exaggerate  il 

portance  ;  the  latter,  from  an  obvious  r<  i 

from  the  well-known  passage  tut  the   former  would    be  d 

igurs'  division  equally,  for  t  he  glory  of  the  character  of  Papfr 

to  the  rule.-,  of  their  ins  was  placed  in  his  unyielding   assertion  of 

I  kinds  of  the  sacred ness  of  discipline ;  and  this  would  bo 

i  were  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  rendered  the  more   striking,  in  proportion  t<> 

Human  us  and  I  G  re  the  brilliancy  of  the  action,  which  ho,  ntft with 

,i  crime,  b  .     I  beta 

.     All     fo 
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tated  :  they  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  of  setting  any  limits  to  the 
absolute  power  of  tl)6  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  essential  to  the  office; 
and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extravagantly 
severe  as  to  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  They 
were  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by  the  people  themselves  ;16  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly, with  one  voice,  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy,  and  to  forgive  Fabius 
for  their  sakes.  Then  Papirius  yielded;  the  absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  he 
said,  was  now  acknowledged:  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sen- 
tence,11 but  to  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
the  master  of  the  horse  ;  "and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  generals  was  estab- 
lished," says  law,  "no  less  firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  Fabius  than  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Manlius."  This  is  true,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  he  was  no  more  than  in  danger,  and 
that  he  did  not  actually  perish  ;  for  the  execution  of  Fabius  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  trans- 
action, as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  lawTs  of  extreme  severity  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictator's  sentence  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  him,  no  less  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  have  touched  the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  their  centuries  could,  undoubtedly,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator's  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unre- 
strained ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagerness  of  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
success™  of  Papiriua.  It  *s  said,  that  whilst  Papirius18  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
ror .year.  foraging  parties  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites  ;  and  that  after  his 
return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
that  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left  doubtful.  Then,  said  the  story,19  Papirius  saw 
how  needful  it  wras  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  wounded  ;  he  commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers  ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  went  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were.  The  affections  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  that  the  Samnites  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  4  the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.     The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 

tice,  and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he 
returned  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,20  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  But  as 
the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  lor  a  single  year ;  a  breathing-time  which  both  parties  might 
find  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Samnites  in 

the  course  of  their  magistracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annalists  accused 

the  Samnites  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 

out  of  office.*1     In  tho  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology  of  this 

period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was 

»  Iity,  VIH.  86.  w  Livy,  VIII.  30. 

17  "  Noii  DOX8  cx'nnitiir  Q.  Fabius.  Bed  DOZ8B  ™  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 
damnatna  donatur  populo  Romano,  donatur  tri-  M  Livy,  VIII.  37.    "Necearum  ipsarum  (in- 
born               rtati.  precarium  nonjoatum  aux-  duciarum)  sancta  fides  fuit:   adeo,  postquam 
;nti." — livy,  VIH  I'apirium  abiaae  magistrate  nuntiatum  est,  ar- 

u  Livy    VIII.  85.  recti  ad  bellandurn  animi  sunt." 
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well  founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessed  a  coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome.  The  consuls  march  into 
They  succeeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulians  :  some  Apuiiaandsammum. 
of  whose  cities22  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  called  in  the  Samnites  to  assist 
in  reducing  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,23  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other  consul,  C.  Sulpicius  Lon- 
gus,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made  his  attack  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania, or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Marsians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
and  their  communications  with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great  interrup- 
tion. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  Privernum  ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  . . 

since  the  same  privileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans.  feut  near  Rome3 to  claim  the 
as  this  citizenship  extended  onlv  to  private  rights,  and  conferred  ship.  l.  FuMus consul 
no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Privernatians  nor  the  Tuscu- 
lans were  as  yet  included  in  any  Roman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  no 
rights  of  voting),  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  also,  from  what  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made, 
by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed ;  and 
the  nobility  of  Privernum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  in  their 
private  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions, 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samnite  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.  Suddenly,  therefore,  like  the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tusculum  and  Privernum  flew  to  arms ;  and  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  must,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
pie  of  Velitrae,*  although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  One  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tusculum, 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
1  with  the  title  of  consul.25     A  Privernatian  leader  was,  probably, 


ment  of  tho  language  of  the  bill  is  likely  to  bo 

Q.  JSmilius  Cerretanus,  but  authentic,  we  might  venture,  even  from  that 

Anlium  quidam  annates  habent."    lie,  alone,  to  .supply  tin:  defects  of  the  other  part  ol 

A'llius,   however,   when   lie  1  .ivy's  narrative,  even  if  we  had  not  Plinj 

I  consulship  In  the  year  Diarkable  notice  of  L.  Fulvius,  whioh  throws  a 

LX.  ]■>.  light  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

M  In  the  bill  pr                                    M.  I'la-  *"  Est  et  L.  FuMus  inter  insignia  exempla. 

inishment  of  the  Tusoulans,  it  Tusculanoruu]   rebellantiurn   consul;    eodem- 

punish  all  those  "  quorum  ope  que  honore  quum  transissol  exornatus  confer- 

populo  Bo-  lini  a  populo  Romano:  qui  solus  eodem  anna 

;»"o  i                                                only  allude  quo  fucral  hostia  Romee  triumphal  it  ex  lis  quo- 

but  the  account  rum  consul  fuerat."    Plmy,  Efi  tor.  Natur.  VII. 

r  thai  if  we  4  \.     Now,  the  titi<                              nan  exdn 

■  I  his  narrative  the  allusion  vrould  lively,  and  nol  Latin;  the  Latins  had  prajtora 

■-■I  had  been  sai-1  and  dictators,  but  no  consuls  ;  w  bich  would  oat 

nor  of  Veil-  urally  be  the  case,  if  tl              tofthenam<  at 

trar.     Drakenboreh.  Rom<               accidental,  and  as  connected  witli 

itrefore,  ifl  naturally  at  i  the  peculiar  circura               fth<  time,  aslhavo 

but  as  tht  ,  it  to  ha\<  b(  en.        i  |  .  190.     It,  then. 
10 
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associated  with  him  in  this  dignity,  in  intimation  that  Tusculum  and  Privernum 
were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman  commonwealth  of  their  own,  they  too 
being  Roman  citizens,  it*  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  them 
from  the  government  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 
Their  measures  Beem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  most  careful  secrecy,  and 
i  ,,  the  execution  of  them  fell  upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt. 
I;;;  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an  enemy  was 
before  the  walls  of  Rome  ;26  the  citizens  arose  in  haste,  each  man 
d  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the 
gates  o(  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise  Rome,  not  less  bold  than 
the  march  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus  upon  the  Colline  gate,  was  timely  battled ; 
and,  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced.  Rut  although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  actual  danger.  If  Velitrae  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful  ?  and  if  the  whole 
storm  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left 
of  victory  ?  The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius  Vaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  to  reward 
with  the  consulship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  they  would  keep 
their  plighted  faith,  we  know  not;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  mad,  if  not  a  treacherous, 
attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made  by  M.  Flavius,27  one  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tusculum  who  had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection.  This  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  included  L.  Fulvius  himself;  and  had  the  law  passed,  the  Latins, 
in  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  man  ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  Pollian,  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tusculum,  such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Melians  and 
Scionreans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of  eight  and  twenty,  had 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tusculans28  and  Pri- 
vernatlans  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay ;  he  was  elected  at  once  Ro- 
man consul ;  and  the  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  invested  with  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Fulvius  was  really  called  consul,  and  not  pra>    have  rained  hie  design.    That  he  should  have 

tor,  the  title  most  have  been  chosen  with  the  retreated  instantly,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  lie 

same  feeling  as  in  the  Italian  war;  when  the  was  discovered,  was,  of  course,  necessary  :  and 

Italian  allies,  claiming  to  be  the  true  representa-  thus  there  would  have  been  no  enemy  to  bo 

of  the  Roman  nation,  elected  their  two  seen  from  the  walls  of  Home  when  the  day 

lis  and  twelve  proton  in  opposition  to  the  broke:  and  yet  the  alarm  in  the  night  was  any 

;  Borne.  thing  hut.  imaginary. 
"  Livy,  VIII.  :;7.    "  Boms  nocturnus  terror       "  I  .ivy,  VI  i.  87. 
ita  ex  somno  trepidam  repent*  civitatem  excivit,        m  This  is  known  with  regard  to  the  Priverna- 

nt  capitolinm atqne  arx mceniaqne  et  porta  pie-  tians,  because  they  were  included  in  the  tribe 

rmatorum  fuerint,  et  cum  conoursatum  con-  Ufentina,  or  Oufentina.  which  was  created  ir 

clamatumque  ad  arms  omnibus  ]  ■•,  pri-  4 M    S      l.ivy,  IX.  20.  Diodorus,  XIX. 10.  With 

m.i  luce  oecauctorne  terroria  compa-  regard  to  the  Tusculans  it  is  only  a  conjecture : 

ruit."    The  story  thus  given  is  a  mere  absurd-  b  i  iver  hear  of  them  afterwards,  except 

ity;  but  it  is  probable  enough,  if  explained  as  as  full  citizens:  and  their  being  enrolled  in  tho 

int:  similar  night  attack  Papirian  tribe  (which  is  known  from  Livy,  VIII. 

made  by  the  . ;  apon  Tusculum  towards  87)  seems  to  suit  with  the  supposition  that  they 

the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Borne,  Livy,  were  admitted  to  the  full  franchise  by  L.  Papir- 

III.  'Jv  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Appius  Her-  ius  Cursor,  who,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  Ca- 

doniua  had  actually  surprised  the  Capitol  at  pitolini.  was  one  of  the  censors  of  the  year  486, 

Bome  in  the  year  294.     It  may  he  that  Fulvius  when  the  Falerian  and  Ufentinc  tribes  were  cre- 

expected  to  be  joined  by  a  party  within  Borne  ated. 
itself,  and  the  failure  of  this  co-operation  may 
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What  became  of  the  consular  armies  in  Samnium  and  Apulia,  while  these  im- 
portant events  were  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  have 

1  -     ,.  *.  tl    •  .l-.l-i.l1  -J  *x  Fourth  campaign  of  the 

no  means  of  discovering.     It  is  certain  that  they  gained  no  victo-  war.   victories  of  the 

Romans 

ries ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  sustained  some  defeats, 
and  that  their  ill  fortune  may  have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destroyed,  and  Tusculum  and  the 
other  neighboring  cities  were  cordially  united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samnium 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year  432  as  one 
marked  by  most  brilliant  victories ;  although  some  accounts29  ascribed  the  merit 
of  them  to  the  consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Fulvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina.  All  agreed,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Samnites 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  that  the  party  in  Samnium  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency,  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions  :  all  prisoners30  and 
all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored  ;  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied ;  and  Brutulus  Papius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  as  the  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would 
not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thing,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  their  dependent  allies.31  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator,  or  captain-general,  for  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Caius  Pontius  of  Telesia.32 
The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
•  the  annals  were  filled  with  nothing  but  the  stories  about  the 
disaster  of  Caudium  ;  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  Romans  invade  Sam- 

,  I'-iji  ii  •    i       .,  i  •  niuin  Iroin  Campania. 

connecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  at  once.     The  two  new  consuls, 
it  is  said,  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
sisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Samnite  cities  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  Telesia, 
and  Ben.-ventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Maleventum.     The  last  campaign  in 
Apulia  h  id,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man  party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
their  countrymen  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.     Tims  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
prepared    to  defend  the  passes  which  lead   from  the  plain  of 
to  Beneventum  and  the  higher  valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 
But,  in  order  to  tempt  fche  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon- 
ntrived  to  mislead  them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  Ti,,v.„i,r  u,«. pa«  of 
Samnite  army  i  A.pulia,M  and  was  there  busily  r,""i"""- 

!      b<   i  Luceria;  as  if  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  their  own 

"  Livy,  viii  danl  of  tl"'  Pontiua  who  defeated  the 

"  Livy,   VIII.   ■■ '.      Dion   I  Fragm.    Romans  at  tl  Caudium. 

"  Livy.  IX.  z.    At  what  period  in  thii  earn- 
11  Appian,  III.  Pragn  n,  or  by  what  forces,  Luceria  was  reallj  won 

*  He  is  called  .  the  Samnite  alliance,  ible 

thor  of  the  little  work  bus,"    to  i  part  of  the  Samnite  forces  may  1 

be<  ti  in  Apulia  when  the  Roman*  entered  8am- 
:     niuin  ;  and  < '.  I'ontiuii  the)  have  won 

tory  with  an  army  much  Inferior  in  numbers  to 
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country  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  consuls.  The  consuls  believed 
this  story,  and,  thinking  on  the  one  band,  that  the  danger  of  their  allies  made  it 
necessary  to  choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the  absence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif- 
ficulty, they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was  a  cut  or  valley  in  the 
outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
the  foot  of  Tiburnus  to  Maleventum.  The  modern  road  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
rento  still  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.34 

In  this  valley  the   Roman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 

iml  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  both  Hanks  and  on  the  rear,  as 

tr..-<»t » cut  off.    B00B  ;ls  t]ie  ]u>ajs  0f  t}10  columns  were  stopped  by  the  obstacles 

with  which  the  Samnites  had  blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Thus 
entangled  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Flaminius  at  Thrasymenus,  the  Ro- 
111:1ns  were  completely  defeated.35  Night,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
struction ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  plains  was  impossible :  the  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy;  so  that  they  had 
DO  other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Samnites,  having  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Occupying  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding 
every  possible  track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Romans  to  break  out  ;  and  a  large  army,  surprised  on  its  march,  with  all  its 
communications  cut  off,  and  hemmed  in  within  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not 
possibly  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror:  "Put 
us  to  the  sword,"36  they  said,  "sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
are  ransomed  :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy 
insults."  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  their  captive  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold  blood 
in  the  common  prison  ;  nay,  how  they  had  lately  demanded  even  the  lifeless  body 
of  a  noble  Samnite,  Brutulus  Papius,  to  be  given  up  to  them,  and  had  deprived 
it  of  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  understand  that  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  show  mercy,  and  that  an  unfortunate  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
witli  compassion. 

that  of  the  Romans.     But  the  history  of  this  name  of  a  plain.     It  is  said  that  the  valley  of 

Campaign  cannot  be  completely  restored.  Arpaia  is  too  open  to  suit  such  a  description. 

34  'I'm:  situation  of  the  pass  of  Caudium  has  Both  Niebuhr  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  call  it, 

a  a  matter  of  dispute.     Mr.  Candy,  in  a  me-  however,  a  narrow  valley,  ami  the  Romans,  as 

moir  published  hy  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  in  his  they  have  disguised  everj  other  part  of  the 

through  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  story,  were  likely  also  to  exaggerate  the  natural 

p.  IS                  OS  it  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  lit-  difficulties  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  lessen  the 

tie  Btream  of  the  bolero,  above  Bant1   Agata  shame  of  their  defeat. 

1  >oti.  Bat  Niebuhr  adheres  to  the  common  M  Livy,  as  is  well  known,  makes  the  Romani 
opinion  that  it  was  the  valley  hetween  Arienzo  surrender  without  a  blow,  overcome  by  the  insu- 
and  Arpaia,  through  which  the  presenl  road  perable  difficulties  ofthe  ground  where  they  had 
from  Naj  ento  runs.  A  village  in  been  entrapped.  BufcAppian,  when  he  enumer- 
the  midst  of  this  defile  i->  still  called  Forchia,  ates  the  officers  who  signed  the  capitulation  after- 
and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  defile  iteelfwas,  even  wards,  names  only  twelve  military  tribunes,  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  distinguished  by  the  nam<  that  those  who  signed  were  all  who  were 
of  la  Furoula  Caudina.  The  dispute  has  been  surviving:  aiaxavrts  '6001  ftsri  robs  SucpQupiiivovs 
only  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that  I. ivy's  %pxov- — Dl.  Fragm.  4,§o.  Kow  two  consular 
ription  of  the  scene  rraphically  armies  consisted  offour  legions,  and  had  twenty- 
correct,  and  by  the  difficult}  of  reconciling  it  four  military  tribunes ;  so  that  half  of  the  full 
with  the  actual  character  of  tne  valley  of  Arpaia.  number  must  have  heen  either  killed  or  disa- 
'»  descriptions,  unless  we  can  be  sure  hied  by  their  wounds.  And  Cicero,  in  two 
that  they  are  taken  from  some  writer  who  was  places,  quoted  hy  Niebuhr  (De  OfficilS,  HI.  30, 
il  about  such  matter-,  no  credit;  and  Do  Senectute,  12),  expressly  says  that  there 
and  the  picture  which   he  gives  of  the  pass  of  was  a  hattle  of  Caudium,  in  which  the  Romans 

lium  is  but  a  representation  of  almost  all  were  defeated. 

mountain   valleys,  winch   contract  at  intervals  3,)  Appian,  III.  Fragm.  4.  §  2.     Comparo  Dio« 

Into  mere  gorges,  and  expand  between  these  nysias,  XVI.  4.  Rragm.  Mai. 
gorges   into  something    almost    deserving    the 
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They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  not  merely 
when  fortune  had  turned  against  him.     The  father  of  C.  Pontius  . 

had  been  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  ol  Greece ;  Ins  intercourse  He  offers  terms  to  the 
with  the  Tarentines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was  said,  with 
Archytas  :37  nay,  he  had  even  taken  part  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect- 
ing pleasure,  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Archytas  only,  but  with  Plato.  These 
particulars  may  not  be  historical :  but  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likely 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites ;  and  C.  Pontius  was  proba- 
bly far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
occasion  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace.38  "  Restore  to  us,"  he 
said  to  the  consuls,  "  the  towns  and  the  territory  which  you  have  taken  from  us ; 
and  call  home  your  colonists  whom  you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
let  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and 
keeping  his  clothes  untouched ;  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris- 
oners whom  we  had  in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  misfht  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  fecialis, 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  The  C0MU]i  accept 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  people.39  But  there  was  no  fecialis  with  thera• 
the  army ;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnites, 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So  the 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  the  island  of  Spliac- 
teria,  the  Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  a  truce,40  in  order  to 

...  j  i  n  l  1  i  ^u'  *^e  Roman  povern- 

al low  time  to  tne  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  mem  wtt8  not  ukeiy  to 
Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deliverance  of  their 
soldiers  by  oonsenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  consent  was  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.  Did  he  know 
BO  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because  its 

as  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
f  their  citizens?     But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en- 
durable unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions;  and  the  mercy  of  an  ene- 
my was  a  deadly  insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  van- 
quished.    Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection;  that  the  six  hun- 

!  knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 

"Cicero,d<                       L|41.  Cicero  makes  life  of  Arohyta            u  of  a  dismission  on 

y  on  tne  authority  of  Nearchus  bodily  pleasure!  between  him  and  Polyarohus, 

i,  whom  be  had  himself  pe  ems  to  give  a  reality  to  the  oonversa- 

ne  had  repeated  it,  to  him  on  lion,  by  stating  that  Polyarchus  came  to  Taren- 

old  men,               mtine  turn  on  an  embassy,  whioh  had  been  sent  thither 

.   the  foungeT  I  ►loni  thenaaus,  Ml. 

lation,  Plal            I   toTaren-  64.)    At  any  rate,  as  friebuhr  himself  allows, 

insulshipof  L.  theverj  Introduction  of  the  name  of  0.  Pontus 

•     '        in  the  Into  a  philosophical  dialogue   with 

'  ■  the  common  and  Plato  would  showthal  the  eminent  I 

il.r   thinks    that   Nearchus1  nites  had  acquired,  through  their  Intero 

If  with  Tarentum.  an  interc  i  in  and  an  acquaint- 

.,  In  which  Archy-  ance  with  the  Greek  philosophy, 

madethe            •  ■.  ••  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  IV.  $  5.     Lhry. 

holar  I X.  4. 

nd  therel                    I  from  the  M  Appian,  Samnit                IV.  |& 

'  on,  in  bis  4"  Thu«  ydidi    ,  IV.  15,  [8. 
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or  near  relations  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  senate,  would  be  so  fat 
irded  by  their  fathers,  as  bo  tempt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majesty 
of  Rome?  But  those  fathers  were  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  T. 
Manlins,  who  had  ordered  liis  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  victorious, 
rather  than  allow  of  any  example  which  might  be  injurious  to  military  discipline  ; 
how,  then,  could  the  list's  of  sons  who  had  degraded  themselves  by  becoming 
prisoners  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or 
was  Pontius  really  guilty  of  no  such  imprudence;  and  was  it  his  only  fault  that 
he  relied  on  the  solemn  faith  of  a  people  whose  care  was  not  to  observe  their 
treaties  honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which,  whilst  they  broke  the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter?  It  is  expressly  mentioned41  that  not  only 
the  officers  of  the  army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  treaty;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  it  as  tribunes,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  at  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred  office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  within 
the  walls  of  Rome?  Were  they  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  very  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Samnite  general,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  him  that  it 
would  be  ratified  ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred  character,  and  that  they 
were  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Roman  commons,  rely  too  confidently 
on  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the  nation  responsible? 

Winn  tin;  consuls,  qiuestors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  two  tribunes  of 

the  commons,   had   taken  the   oaths,  the   first  fulfilment  of  the 

md  mard  treaty  immediately  followed.     The  Romans  gave  up  their  arms, 

and  marched  out  of  their  camp  wearing  or  carrying  with  them 

nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,42  the  campestre  or  kilt,  reaching  from 

the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  now  that 

tlic  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.     Even  the  consuls 

were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta, 

wrr<-  taken  from  them,  and  their  lictors  ordered  to  leave  them  the   instant  they 

came  out  of  the  camp.     The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  up  to  the 

nites,  and  the  rest  of  *he  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 

passed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  them   in  the  Samnite 

lines  of  blockade.1''    Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  was 

fastened  across  them  at  the  top  ;  and  through  this  gateway  the  vanquished  army 

marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed   their 

lives  to  the  enemy's  mercy.     It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised  for  this  occasion, 

but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  in  all  similar  cases  ;44  like  the  modern  cere- 

41  Cicero,  de  OfficUs,  III.  80,  §  109.    Cicero's  observed  that  this  condition  of  allowing  each 

ire,  "  Eodemque  tempore,  Ti.  Numicius.  soldier  to  inarch  out,  with  a  single  article  ol 

<2.  Biselius,  qni  torn  tribuni  plebis  erant,  quod!  clothing  was  granted  by  the  Athenian  com- 

Itate  pas  erat  facta,  dediti  sunt,  nt  menders  to  the  Potidaeans,  when  Potida^a  was 

dtiam  repudiaretur."   The  expression,  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

"  quod  eorum  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta/'shows,  war;  and  that  the  Athenian  government  com- 

I  think,  that  they  were  tribunes  of  the  coin-  plained  of  the  treaty  as  too  favorable  to  the  van- 

igned  the  treaty,  and  that  the  qnished. — See  Thueydides,  II.  70. 

u  aactoritas"  here   spoken   Of  Was   the  Sanction  43  'O   iitv   Y16vtios    irapaXuoas    rt    tov   dtareix'^' 

of  their  sacred  office.     I. ivy  also  mentions  the  /"/ro$.     Appian.  Frag.  IV.  §6.     AujT£<x<0/f«, 

that  two  men  who  were  tribunes  of  the  "  a  cross  or  dividing  wall,"  because  the  Samnite 

is  in  that  year  were  amongst  those  who  blockade  would  be  effected  merely  by  carrying 

signed                      [X.  8.  two  lines  across  the  valley,  one  above  the  Ko- 

'i.kiitqv  h/i'uiv  aw  !^in-,i.     Appian.  Bamnit.  man  camp  and  the  other  below  it.    The  nature 

Vr.   IV.   §  .',  ••cum    singulis    vestimentis    in-  ol' the  ground  rendered  a  circumvallation,  or 

l.iw,  IX.  6.    In  fcl                           !  rrgpiTtlxiafta,  unnecessary. 

minudi,"  IX.  6,  becan                   upper  **  This  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Cincinnatus, 

of  their  bodies  was  naked:  Dion  Caserns  which  represents  the  iEquiana  as  made  to  pass 


less  correctly  calls  them  yvprrtfc — 'ExAnw  abrohf    under  the  yoke  by  Cincinnatus  under  similar 
tlfri  tiot\Duv  ovneo  IkttiQtvTH    circumstances.    AndDionysius  expressly  calls 

d'^.Mnouv.     nag.  Mai.   XXXVII.    It  may  be    it  a  Boman  custom  to  make  an  enemy  who  had 
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mony  of  piling  arms  when  a  garrison  or  army  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners 
of  war.  So  far,  indeed,  was  Pontius  from  behaving  with  any  unusual  insolence, 
that  he  ordered  carriages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army ;  and  furnished45  them  with  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  till  they 
should  reach  Rome. 

In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Caudium,  did  the   Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again 

,  ..  /.  /-.  •  -r\     n  tit  11  1  Thev  retreat  to  Capua, 

upon  the  plain  ol  Campania.     Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew  and  from  thence  return 

i  JT  jt>  »  •  to  Rome. 

not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian 
allies  ;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  against  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  victorious  enemy.  But  the  Campanians  behaved  faithfully  and  gen- 
erously ;46  they  sent  supplies  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the 
Romans  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua  ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictors 
and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  their  fitting 
state ;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  the  senate  and  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  them  both  individually  and  publicly  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  No  attentions,  however,  could  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans  :  they  could  not  bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one  ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  march  to  Rome :  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country41  dispersed  and  es- 
caped to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently ;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  till  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
licly and  in  the  light  of  day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  at 
home  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  'people. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  Grief  and  humiliation 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  pie. 
throw  the  nation  into  mourning  ;  how  much  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
companied by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  !48  All  business  was  suspended  ; 
all  orders  put  on  mourning  ;  the  knights  and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings, 
and  took  off  the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked  their  rank : 
in  every  house  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicing,  all  festivals,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictator49  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls  ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  void ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  but  the  same  objec- 
tion was  repeated;  till  at  last,  as  if  the  gods  abhorred  every  magistrate  of  this 
fatal  yeai,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  interrex.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen50  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
lth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,  and  L. 
Papiriu  r,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  late  dicta- 

tor-hip. 

V\  '■  cannol  suppose  thai  the  Samnites  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
main long  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  v   . 

.1  •  r       I  I.  •/•  U  iH    r.>B«.l% .-.i   t.'   hr.uk 

tii'-  int. -Mf  ion  ot  the  ltoman  government  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  uwtw»ty«ndtogjTt 
do.     i>ut  the  chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  t™**  ;";;'  ""i"" 
owilfullj  falsified,  thai  i  ircely  possible  to  ascer- 


who  »'.: 


under  tl.  >,  ,,.       «  Appian  I         1 1 

implied  in  the       4"  Appian  and  Livy,  abl 
;um,"  iui-1  "sub        *"  Zoflaras  Bays,  thai  tl 


jogum  mitl  to  rcHign  their  office   immediately  ;    raeavrfa 

'    Livy,  IX.  7. 


XXXVI. 


Appiai  Uavffav,  VII 

Livy,    I    .  ]  ; 
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tain  either  the  dates  or  the  real  character  of  the  transactions  which  followed     \s 
d  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treat*"  was   brought  before  the  senate.     Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  ' 
the  last  year,  being  railed  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion,  declared  at  once  that  the 
treaty  ought   not   to  be  accepted,  but  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague  T 
Vetunus,  with  every  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites,  should  be 
Q  up  to  them,  as  having  promised  what  thev  were  unable  to  perform      The 
ite  embraced  his  proposal ;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  personal 
sacrifice  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himself,  inasmuch  as  they 
exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  six  hundred  hostages,  to  the 
vengeance  oi  the  enemy.     But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual feelings  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith,  when  either  was  set  in 
the  balance  against  national  pride  and  ambition.     The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
officers  who  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  feciales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.     They  were  then 
halt  stripped,  as  when  they  passed  under  the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind their  barks,  ;,nd  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as   men   whose   persons  were  justly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  their 
ich  of  faith.     No  sooner  was  this  surrender  completed,  than  Sp.  Postumius 
struck  the  Roman  fecialis68  violently  with  his  knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fet- 
n<l  cried  out,  -I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  violence 
to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman   fecialis  and  ambassador.     Ye  will  rightfully 
wage  war  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."     It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
this  trickery,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  to  mere  "hypocrisy 
or  to  fanaticism  ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justi- 
fies to  himself  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 

Jet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
Pontiu*  refuel  to  ac  m^n  like  Livy  can  describe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he 
"T  lias  done>  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast  with  that 

of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  any  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  the  offered  victims :  "  They  were  not  the  o-uilty 
persons,"53  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them, 
acquit  their  country.  The  Roman  government  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but  refused  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  be 

u  t'-V-V'  *&8\«       x-  •■    ,  slaves  had  plundered  the  Roman  torritorv,  the 

Lavy,    IX.   10.  >  luebuhr   supposes    that  Romans  would  have  called  upon  the  Samnites 

s  must  have  existed   between    Rome  and  to  give  them  satisfaction  for  the  wrong:  and  in 

Bamnium  at  this  period  a  relation  of  isopolity  ;  thi               ■  Samnite  slave  had  now  Insulted  a 

IS,  that  U  -  citizens  of  either  country,  on  Roman  fecialis,  and   Kome  had  thus  reeelved  a 

.'  or  relinquishing  their  own   franchise,  wrong,  for  which  she  might  either  demand  sat- 

t  take  up  at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  Isfaction,  or  seek  it  herself  by  arms.    Thclatter 

lere 

ne- 
arly dispute  between  them, 
BUPJ*  ryandim-    before  they  had  recourse  to  arms.  And  aocord- 

F,r'1't'  Postumius  could  have  no  choice    ingly  we  find  such  a  clause  in  the  truco  con- 

en  of  Samnium,  for  he  was    eluded  between  Athens  and  Lacedamon,  in  the 
given  up  by  the  Samnites,  deditus,  and  there-    ninth  rear  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thucyd. 
ore  had  no  rights  whatever  in  relation  to  them,     IV.  lis,  where  the  parties  mutually  ei  gage ir & 
"''  f«eu*  property.    Seethe    n^piUya  ilKr>  6iaUav  fivrv  iroUpov.     But  the 

ll('1'1  Wltl  '   tmpanians    Spartans  at  the  beginning  ofthe  war  had  chosen 

trrendered  themselves  to  Rome,    to  follow.a  different  course,  and  to  seek  redress 
Bob  i  obtain  proteo-    for  their  alleged  grievances  by  a  direct  appeal 

I. ivy,  VII.  :ji.    The    to  arms,  without  any  negotiation.— See  Thu- 

•   of  Poetnmius'   action   and   words  was  cyd.  I.  86. 

•  lie  now  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  M  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Mai,  XXXVII.  Livy, 

ana  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  actions,  IX.  11. 
M   for  those  of  their  slaves.     Jf  the  Samnite 
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paid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickery  of  a  childish  supersti- 
tion, which  endeavored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injustice."  So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companions  were  given  back  to  the  Roman 
feciales,  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  Exaggerated  stone,  or 
probably,  from  the  truth  ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  L-  PaPiriu3  Cursor- 
compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  hu- 
mor,54 all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us  ;  and  his  countrymen 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  leader 
was  consul  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium ; 
so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  made  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity ;  he  re- 
took Luceria,55  the  fatal  town  which  had  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium  ;  and  in  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  he 
there  found  the  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  delivered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thou- 
sand Samnite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
having  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
the  especial  favor  of  the  gods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Romans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head. 
No  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered 
Rome  in  triumph ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillus  had  triumphed  over  the  Gauls, 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  may  well  be  compared  with  one  another ;  both  are  equally  glorious,  and 
both  also  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  only  partially  legible  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  But  the  Romans  were 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  Livy,  and  that  they  rc,illy  very  8UCcessfuJ- 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.     One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  all  the  supposed  victories''6  of  this  year,  which  others  had  given  to  L.  Papir- 
ius.    Victo  unreal  as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
ribed  to  differen'  persons;  that  town  had  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  foreign  and  conquered 
rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.     Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  y ear  440,  at  which  time  Livy 
what,  Recording  to  him,  was  its  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before  re- 
to  the  enemy.    The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
the                  probability  that  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful;  that  the} 
di  I  much  i"  remore  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 

w  m  him  bj  be  found  in  tfai, 

id         I  '    >n      XXX  VIII.,   in      i  .mil, 


Cms!  Mai,  XXXIX.  XXXVI.,  and  in  [.16. 

'tli  l.y       M  livy,  IX.  16. 


**  Papiri 
livy, 
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Boldiers,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  the  Samnites.  It  appears  that  the  victory 
of  the  pass  of  Caudium  had  not  boon  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  enemy;  for 
they  had  also  taken  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  out  of 
the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  war.  The  people  of  Satricum88  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites;  a  fact  which  is  thus  barely  noticed,  with  the  re- 
markable addition,  that  the  Satrieans  took  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre- 
gellse.  Tims  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  had  an  arduous  task  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  se- 
lected them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Rome. 

gellse,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  Satricum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  the  one 
The  Roman  consuu  in  ou  tno  upper  road,  the  Via  Latina,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  other 

nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anxur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  enemy;  and  the  war  might,  at  any  moment,  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Hernicans,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Volscian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom  which  made 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
ceria  had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  effectually  support  their  party  in 
Apulia,  that  whole  country  would  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengthen  the  power 
of  their  enemy.  Accordingly,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched59  into  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  uninterrupted  route  through  the  country  of  the  Vestinians  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  ;  while  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Sam- 
nium,  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the  main  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  employed  in  Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  con- 
sisting of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march  ;  and  it  would 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite  cities.  But  the  account 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vague,00  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia:  it  is  only  certain  that  both  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  that, 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Apulia  was  effect- 
ually checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  be  left  defenceless  ;  and  the 

dictators  of  this  year  were,  probably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
mefortheprotee-  safety  oi  the  capital,  and  to  prevent  the  example  01  rmtneum  from 

spreading  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latium.  But  traces  of  the 
old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here  be  again  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of 
M.  Marcellus  six  years  before.     Q.  Publilius  had  named  C.  Muenius01  as  dictator, 

67  Livy,  IX.  12.  eign  country,  which  was  at  that  very  time  the 

M  Livy,  IX.  12,  16.  of  active  warfare:  to  say  nothing  of  the  ab- 

w  Livy,  IX.  !  \.     "Locis  maritimis  pervene-  surdity  of  an  army  accomplishing  a  march  of 

poe."  such  a  distance  in  a  disorderly  and  scattered 

80  Tne  account  is  rague,  for  it  names  no  scene  flight.    "Apuliam  dissipatipettiere." 

of  action  more  definite  than  Samnium.     "  J'ub-  Cl  Only  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are 

liliue  in  Samnio  Bubstitil  adv<  reus  Caudinas  le-  here  legiblcj  so  that  the  names  of  the  three  dic- 

Adversue  Candinas  tators  of  tins  year,  and  of  their  masters  of  the 

fegiones"  is  abo  a  ragu                Ion,  fox  it  may  hor.se;,  arc  mutilated,  and  stand  thus: 

Bignify either  the  troops  that,  had  lately  been  C.  Ma  .  .  . 

dium  under  ( '.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Eos  .  .  . 

-  of  the  city  of  Caudium,  or  of  the  whole  L.  Cokn  .  .  . 

tribe  or  district  of  the  Caudinians.  one  of  the  L.  I'apikiu  .  . 

imnitS  nation.     And  it  T.  Manli  .  .  . 

avagant,                              nts  the  Sam-  L.  Papikiu  .  .  . 

Dying  from  the.  field  of  battle  in  Sam-  That  the  first  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse 

nium  directly  into  Apulia,  when  they  were  in  were  C.  Mamius,  spelt  Mainius  in  the  Fasti, 

f  total  rout  that  they  did  not  vcn  and  M.  Foslius,  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  the  Fasti, 

ture  to  defend  their  own  camp.     Had  this  been  in  noticing  the  dictatorship  of  0.  Mamius  six 

the  ease,  they  would  rather  have  fled  Porshel-  years  later,  call  him  then  dictator  for  the  second 

ter  to  their  own  cities,  than  have  gone  to  a  for-  time.    [11.  Dict.]   The  second  dictator  is  clearly 
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a  man  of  a  plebeian  family  like  himself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  more  riolent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship six  years  afterwards.  The  augurs,  no  doubt,  declared  his  appointment  to 
have  been  invalid,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marcellus ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  intelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  also  should 
have  resigned,  and  the  consuls  have  been  required  to  make  a  third  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  apparently  the  same 
Manhus  who  eighteen  years  before  had  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins 
by  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  again  elected  consul,  togeth- 
er with  Q.  Aulius  Cerpetanus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician  party  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to 
it.  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papirius  in  the  sterner  points 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-elec- 
tion desirable. 

Papirius,  in  his  military  conduct,  justified,  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  recovered  Satricum,6'2  while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
with  continued  success  in  Apulia.     The  authors  of  the  revolt  of 
Satricum  were  executed  ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a 
strong  garrison.     Thus  again  the  sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers,  were  put  out  before  they  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Samnites63  are  said  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Romans  for  two  years  ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  re- 
stored the  two  parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri- 
tories, while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  in  Apulia. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uni- 
form success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teanum,  Canusium,  and  Forentum,64 
submitted  to  Rome,  and  became  her  dependent  allies ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
duced that  the  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truce,  437-8, 
proceeded  to  cany  the  war  into  Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum.65  But 
no  further  progress  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  were  .engaged  in  consolidating 
their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  The  censors,  Tw0 new  Roman trIbei 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  C.  Maenius,  created  two  new  tribes'*  in  croiUtU- 
the  years  43G-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Falerian,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
tribes  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  R' man  settlers  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  there  after  the  Lh*in  war,  were  put  under  the  government 
of  a  prefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer  justice  amongst  them 
and  amongst  the  Roman  cilizens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
htw  ;'''  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  im- 

1     '                Lentulus,  who  is  mentioned  by  therefore,  that  the  second  L.  Papirius.  who  was 

;  the  third  is  us  certainly  T.  Manlius;  master  of  the  hone  in  this  year,  must  have  been 

butl             ...  Papirii,  who  are  nam  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus ;  the  same  man  whom 

of  the  horse,  are  very  uncer-  some  annals,  according  to  livy,  made  consul 

the  latter  ofthem  to  have  Instead  of  1>.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the  year  fol- 

L  rapiri       Crassus,  who  lowing. 

former,  he  thinks,  was  ■Livy,  IX.  16. 

i-   Papii                             a  of  the  consul,  who  M  Livy,  IX. 

tied  in  the  n<  Livy,  IX.  20. 

Butthe annals  which  Livy  "  Livy,  IX.  20.     If  this  place  was  the  Neru- 

I.  Papii               i  mas-  lum  of  the  itineraries,  the  consuls  must  I 

aeant,  an-  penetrated  deeply  into  I. mania;  forth   Nero 

rius  the  father,  and  not  the  fum  of  theltinen             far  to  the  south,  m 

iuld  not  have  been  the  between  the  Greek  oitiee  of  Laos  on 

pitolini ;  for  it  Is  plain  an                 on  the  other. 

L.  Papii               .!  in  this  y<  sr,  "    Livy,  13     10.     Diod<  i              .  10. 

although  th(  i                             ils  do  no(  °  Livy,  IX.  20,  and  oompa               ihr,  Vol, 


',  the     Ml. 
next:  ill.       I 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Volscian  population,  The  importance  of  Antium 
U  a  naval  station  math'  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection  ;  the 
more  BO,  if  the  Tarentines,  as  is  not  improbable,  furnished  the  Samnites  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  domestic  affairs 
Dam  , ...  of  the  Campanian  cities  which  excited  jealousy ;  or  whether  the 

nw*iac>mpwi^  mcreasinff  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  of  Samnium  created  a  gen- 
era]  alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should  be  left  without  any  power  capable 
of  checking  her  absolute  ascendency,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about  this  time  there 
.  ineral  restlessness  amongst  the  Campanians,  and  that  the  Samnites  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  at  home.  The  Falerian 
tribe,  which  had  been  recently  created  at  Rome,  included  that  part  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Cales, 
Fundi,  or  Formiae.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impatient  of 
their  relation  of  mere  alliance.  Thus  Nuceria68  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 
But  here  again  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  involved  in  inextricable 

confusion.     Livy's  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 
t  <»  the  upper  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodorus  is  far 

more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to^up- 
ply.  As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellae.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  Plistia,69  an  unknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Volscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
Roman  consuls  were  sitting  idle  at  Rome ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watching  the  Samnites 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  Rut 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator;  and  L.  ^Emittus,™  who  was  the  dictator  fixed 
upon,  immediately  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Saticula. 
Whether  this  town  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was 
obliged  to  surrender.71 


M  Diodorus,  XIX.  0.".     Compare  Livy,  IX.  stating,  that  in  the  following  year,  which,  ac- 

38,  41.  cording  to  the,  Fasti,  was  the  year  of  Kome  438. 

89  Diodorus,  XIX.  \i.  or  189,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  and 

70  I  pitolinL  and  Livy,  IX.  21.  But  A'-',\  according  to  Niebuhr,  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
livy  ma)  pointmenl  of  L.  ASmilius  pre-  and  <2.  I'uhlilius  Philo  were  again  elected  con- 
hill  of  Plistia  and  tin-  Sora.  sni  .  together;  and  Diodorus  places  the  battle 
I  have  followed  the  order  of  Diodorus,  who,  of  LautuUe  expressly  in  their  consulship.  Nie- 
withont  naming  JCmilius,  places  the  Biege  of  biihr's  latest  criticism  (Vol.  II.  p.  627,  2d  edit.) 
ala,  which  Ik:  conducted,  after  the  other  seems  to  have  rejected  this  consulship  as  an 

interpolation  J  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Livy, 

Saticula  stood  within  the  first  lino  of  hills  although  he  certainly  makes  a  year  intervene 

which  rise  immediately  from  the  plain  ofNa  between  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Nantius  and  M. 

pies,  in  a  .small  valley  which  divides  these  I  i  I  Popilins,  and  that  of  M.  Pcctelius  and  C.  Sul- 

hills  from  the  higher  and  bolder  mountains  of  pieius,  docs  not  give  the  consuls'  names.     He 

Taburnus.  .  moreover,  that  they,  like  the  consuls  oi 

11  The  Fasti  Capitolini  and  Diodorus  agree  in  the  preceding  year,  stayed  at  Pome  and  did 
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After  the  fall  of  Saticula  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  if  these  events  really 
belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  Thoy  defea,  the  Ro. 
vade  Samnium  on  the  side  of  Saticula,  and  on  the  other  to  BMttB,,UBtulfc 
march  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
country  in  the  neighborhod  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  from 
thence  crossed  over  by  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
advanced  upon  Sora,  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  which  left  Campania  open ;  and  the  Samnites,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, called  out,  it  is  said,72  their  whole  population  within  the  military  age, 
and  without  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  burst  down 
into  Campania  with  this  third  army,  which,  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determined  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  in 
and  near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Fabius  advanced  beyond 
Anxur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Lautulse  between  Anxur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remained  masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  general  terms  that  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,13  and  that  all  through  Campania,74 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  consequence*  of  thu 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  defeftt- 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
cina  into  the  old  Volscian  country,  now  the  Ufentine  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  converted  Volscians 
and  Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privernum  nor  Tusculum  gave  any  cause  for 
suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and 
M.  Poetelius  Li  bo  ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army  ;  the  former 
had  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
re  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  Beat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campaign  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  between  Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier;  and  both  of 

,i  ,  l  i      •  i    •  rni       •        i  S^volt    of   Capua    and 

consuls  nployed  m  this  quarter.     J  heir  business  was  u» otter *muafc«»- 

b   the  S  imnites,  and  to  protect  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
they  flil  not.  fur  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.    In  spite 
of 'ill  tl.  g  i  Aurunca  and   Calatia™  either  revolted  or 

h  in  a  time  of  snoh  danger  as  this    second   battle  after  tin;  defeat  at  Lautuluv— 

OOrding  to  h i ^  own      IX.  '!'■',. 

I  I  14   I. ivy,  IX.  'J.',,  26. 

'•  This  appears,  tx  rtatia  is  mentioned 

tul»,  all  in  th(  i  by  the  Bomani  in   the  following 

year    wl  .  ,,,,i  :i  i : . . 1 1 1 : 1 1 1  colony  was  sent  t'>  Su 

i'apiriiH  and  Pabliuoa.    which,  it  is  said,  "  Auruncorum  fuerat."  That 

to  di      ;i  colon)  ■■••a    ■  ■  o1  th<  re  implies  that  the  place 

■  dnty.  e  been  oonqu<  red  by  the   Soman  i. 

whioh  oould  not  have  happened,  unless  it  had 

11  '  ■  nnia  def  rords    j.i  ted  from  inem,  or  bsenoth 

Which    I. ivy    pnt-t    int..    the    month   of   Fal.iu 
when  ho  ia  ur#inj£  i..-  to  venture  a 
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wen  lakes  ;  and  Capua  Itself,  as  if  judging  that  the  battle  of  Lautulee  was  now 
proved  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
declared  for  the  Samnit  This  last  misfortune  obliged  the  Romans  to  name 

a  dictator  ;  and  C.  Mffinius,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  now 
again  invested  with  it,  and  was  Bent  out  with  a  third  army  to  act  especially 
inst  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  barely  noticed  by  Livy,™  has  acquainted  us 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at  this  time,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest.  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
rcely  he  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
sor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them;  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  burgher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
content readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  things,  however  unconnected  it  may 
be  with  the  immediate  evil;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautuloe  might  be 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  and  foreign  danger  was  alike  dispelled  by  the  military  suc- 
cess of  the  consuls.     While  an  aristocrat  ical  conspiracy  at  Rome 

The  Ausonian  citie«  are  .  .,  .,  ••«*''. 

wtray«,d  u,  the  K«.  was  threatening  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  m 
the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintunue,  and  Vescia,  occurred 
most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility18  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  By 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans gained  three  places  of  considerable  importance  from  their  position  ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  among 
the  neighboring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 
produced  by  their  victory  at  Lautula?,  the  Samnite  armies  were 
nna.  sub.  still  acting  on  the  offensive.     Where  the  great  battle  was  fought 
which  effectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain, 
law  places"'  the  scene  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  BenevenAum  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samnium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the   p\ss  of  Maddaioni.      Diodorus  fixes  it  at  a  place  which   he  calls  Cinna,80  a 
ie  wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.     But  whatever  was  tin;  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
was  complete,  and   the   threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Lautuke  were 
entirely  prevented,     'flu;  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  terror  into  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  they  at  once'1  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
give  up  to  him  tin;  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.     Amongst  these  are  par- 
darly  named   two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Noviua  Calavius.    They,  like  Vibiua  Yrirrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal, chose  to  perish  by  their  own   hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  principal  offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
Bta»  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Rome. 

*•  Diodorus,  XIX.  70.  78  Livy,  IX.  25. 

17  IX. -jo.  I  apoaipsa  crimine  oaruit :  ,9  Livy,  IX.  27. 

rjuin  Romam  quoque  et  ad  principam  quosdam  M  Livy,  XIX.  76. 

lirendof  ventum  est."  n  Diodorus,  XIX.  76. 
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The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samnite  war  was  so  essentially  unequal 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  pressed  far  more  severely  on  the  one  than  n    . 

-, .    A   ■,  .  ,  ,     r  l-T  l  iii'       Continued   successes  of 

on  the  other.     Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  their  the  Romans,  colonies 

...P*/1(~  .  .  <•  1,         planted  at  Luceria,  Su- 

victory  at  Lautulse  fruitless,  the  bamnites  were  again  reduced  to  essa,  interamna,  and 
the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years82  Fregellse,  one  of  the  original  causes 
of  the  war,  Sora,83  which  had  revolted  just  before  the  battle  of  Lautulse,  and  Atina,84 
another  Volscian  city  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Romans  ;  while  in  Campania  and  its  neighborhood  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Suessa  Aurunca,  of  Nola,  and  Calatia  ;85  and  in  Apulia  they  finally  obtained 
possession  of  Luceria.86  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  conquests  by  per- 
manent occupation;  and  thus  25008T  colonists  were  sent  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Suessa  Aurunca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia  ;88  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were  ordered  to  be  founded  at  In- 
teramna  on  the  Liris,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Volscians :  Interamna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Roman  frontier 
on  the  upper  road  into  Campania ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonized  with  a 
different  object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  commissioners89  for 
naval  affairs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Romans ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment, coupled  with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  during  the 
war  with  Samnium  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  continual  plundering  de- 
scents, and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  intercepted  on  their  voyages. 
Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from  the  Lucanians,  or  whether  the  Taren- 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
struggle,  are  amongst  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer';  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  of 
the  contest  unchequered  by  some  changes  of  fortune;  still  Rome  superiority  of  the  r0- 
was  continually  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  various  attempts  SK^^^S 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su~  t0  iu 
premacy  served   only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
Etruria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
in  vain.     The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had 
ision  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated"  and  struck   down  in  an  instant.     The 
rlernicans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close  alliance,  revolted  only  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected;  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
and  Marrucinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam- 
kinsmen,  now  ;it  last  endeavored  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
but  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation.     Northwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  centra]  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the  nations  who  wen;  jointly  or  sev- 
ing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  tie-  Homeric  poems  when  beset  by 
itutitude  oi  common  men. 

To  those  w!.  it-  the   power  <>f  a  nation  by  its  geographical   extent,  this 

odorue,  XIX.  L01.  rather  of  rooks,  in  tin'  [argeel  of  rhioh,  now 

Ponza,  tli'-  Roman  >unded.    Ponza 

.i  good  harbor,  and  n  a 
101.  ofby  tin-  British  h  roleanio,and  is 

piodoru  aho.it    1 1    v  apolitan   miles   In  oircumfl  i 

Y        '  '•  (nearly  17J  British  i,  and  i  i  'l  re« 

Diodorus,   XIX.   L01   105.     m  incient  buildings.    Bee  Qiustin 

plural  form,  "Pon      Dizionario  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  in  Ponza. 
only  to  the  g  or       "Livy,  IX.  8 
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,it,r  constant  superiority  of  Rome  may  appear  extraordinary:  for  un- 
•:;;  doubtedly  the  portions  of  Italy  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  Urn- 
brians,  and  Samnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory 
of  Rome  and  her  allies.  But  their  superiority  in  population  was 
by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samnium  were 
peopled  ;is  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livy  does  not  give  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  ;90  to  which  the  Latin  and  Campanian 
allies  are  t"  !>'•  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  population  of  Sam- 
nium or  Etruria  at  this  time  ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  famous 
return  of  the  military  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Gaulish 
war  of  ,V2iV"  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans  and  their 
confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  resolute.  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states, 
but  of  federal  leagues  ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population. 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  determined, 
no  doubt,  bv  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years'  peace  which  had 

Etrutcnn  war.    A  (Treat     .  l'li  •    i       j  1         m  ••  •        1 1  a  rs  a  i 

EtnucanannybetTeget  been  concluded  with  the  larquinians  in  the  year  404.  As  usual, 
q.  yKmiii.,3  o»  the.  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close,  there  would  be 
of  c.  Junius  in 'sum-  some  negotiation  between  the  two  countries,92  to  ascertain  whether 

the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  war  ;  and  this  explains  Livy's  statement,93  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  with  Etruria; 
and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts,94  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  the  renewed  quarrel.  This  probably  was  owing,  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation  of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into 
northern  Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veii,  from  giving 

their  aid  to  the  cities  on  the  southern  frontier.     Accord ingly  a 

A    U    C  4*11   r   r   311  ,  .       ^         . 

'  great  Etruscan  army  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,95  which  was  still,  as  it 
had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  do- 


Marrucinians,  Frentanians,  and  Ves-    ninety  years  which  elapsed  between  the  second 
number   of  120,<  soldiers,    Bamnite  war  and.  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  pop- 

and  ii.         ■      .     Polybins,  II.  l^L    The  Dm-    citation  of  Etruria  and  Samnium  maybe  sup 


w  livy,   IX.  10.     "Censebantur  ejus  retatis  great  Gaulish  war,  were  more  numerous  than 

Lnstris  ducena  quinquagena  millia  capitum."  the  Etruscans,  Ombrians,  Samnites,  and  Lu- 

u  The  return  of  free  citizens  within  the  inili-  canians,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

tarv  Bge,    "are    for   the    Samnites,    Lueanians,  And  although,  in  the  course  of  the  eighty  or 
Mi 
ti 

an<    . 

brians  were  20,000;    the    Etruscans  and  8a-  posed  to  have  decreased,  while  that  of  Koine 

bines  together  (the  number  of  the  Etruscans  undoubtedly  had  increased  by  the  accession  or 

peps                                          50,( fool  and  the  Hernicans,  JSquians,  and  a  large  part  of  the 

4000                                                                        ">  Sahi nes,  to  the  rolls  of  Koman  citizens,  yet  still, 

00    horse.     But  the  same  return  with  every  possible  allowance  that  can  be  made, 

reckon!  the  B              Latin-,  and  Campaniana  we  must  believe  that  the  Romans  and  their 

esidei  the  allies  in  the  second  Samnite  war  considerably 

■tually  at  that  time  in  the  field,  which  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in  mere  num- 

amo                        '»  Roman-  and  Campaniana  hers. 

more,  and   probably  too  at  least  20,000  Latins,  m  See  of  this  history,  chap.  xvi.  note  48,  and 

with  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  SamnitCB,  Lu-  chap.xviii.  p.  147. 

eaniar.                             ry  highest  calculation,  03  IX.  29. 

and  probably  much  less.    Tnua   the   Romans,  U4  Livy,  IX.  32. 

Latins,  and  Ctmpanians,  at  the  time  of  the  °6  Livy,  IX.  32. 
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minion  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Q.  JEmilius  Barbula,  one  of  the  consuls,  marched 
with  a  single  consular  army  to  protect  the  Sutrians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with 
no  decisive  result ;  but  it  was  most  obstinately  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  besiege  Sutrium,  and 
they  apparently  constructed  lines  around  it,  as  the  Romans  ha"d  done  at  Veii,  in 
which  they  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  army  through  the  winter,  that  the 
blockade  might  not  be  interrupted.  Meantime  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
Samnium  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Romans,  although  the  details  are 
utterly  uncertain ;  for,  if  we  compare  Livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing  the  events  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  Livy,96  the  scene  of  action  lay  in  Samnium, 
and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  this 
army,  Bovianum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Matese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Samnites  had 
nearly  surprised  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  valor  of  the  soldiers 
repelled  the  danger,  and  even  obtained  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Di- 
odorus,97 both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
from  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Livy  that  of 
the  summer  following :  that  both  consuls,  after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  Nie- 
buhr  has  observed,  is  the  best  season  for  military  operations  in  that  country; 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  that 
then  Q.  ^Emilius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  C.  Junius  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold, 
that  the  snow  must  render  military  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the  Samnites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while 
pursuing  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 
campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  probably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabiufl  Maximus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had 
so  nearly  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  gW  of  q.'  Fabim 
dictator.   L.   Papirius  Cursor.     As  the  Fabian  house  was  both 
powerful  and  popular,  he  was  a  favorite  hero  in  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and 
bis  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggerations  that  it 

lifficult  to  appreciate  his  real  merit  justly.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  he  de- 
feated  the  whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  a  great  battle  under  the 
walk  of  Perusia,  with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed 
"r  taken  ;  nor  irere  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify 
statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius  they  had  not  even 
bei  I  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  as  unknown 

the  wildf  of  Germany  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.     Yet  the  campaign  of 

JUS  was,   doubtless,  in    a.  very  high  degree,  able,  enterprising,  and   Successful, 
and  the  triumph  which    lie.  obtained  in  the  following  year  for   liis  victories  over 

the  Btm  iredly  well  deserved 

to  Diodorus,"  both  the  consuls,  !>'.  Fabius  and  his  colleague,  ('.  Mar- 
Rutulos,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium  ;  and  it  was  by  ^ 

th<  ir  joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besieging  army,  which  had  ran-  <"><••"•'"  u»«  bwtoi 
tured  to  attach  them,  wu  beaten  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 


■  mj  '•  equity. 
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its  lines.  But  the  employment  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  Etruria  was  not 
unobserved  by  t  lu'  indefatigable  Samnites.  They  poured  clown  into  Apulia,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C.  Marcius  from  Sutrium, 
and  t.)  send  him  with  his  army  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius  was  thus  left  alone, 
and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrium  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  suc- 
But  it  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central  Etruria  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  by  his  unexpected  march  upon 
Rome;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  ot 
obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate 
with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  of  reserve''0  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  during  his  absence  :  he  had  also  previously  sent  his  brother100  across  the 
Ciminian  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  (Jmbrian  Btates  to  ally  themselves  with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  -lave  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  also  was  acquainted 
with  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Camerte  or  Camerinum  in 
dmbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modern  road 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.  The  Camertuins  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the  consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  they  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  month.  "With  this  encouraging  message  the  Ro- 
man officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q.  Fabius  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  might 
receive  a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

The  Ciminian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  mountains,  are  the  ridge  which 
_  divides  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 

Tht>      Oinininn     hills.  .„  .  "i.  i   •    i  /»  i/»  riiii 

i   them,  and  from  the  valley  which  runs  irom  the  iooi  or  the  lake  down  to 

and  carries  the  war  into      .  ....  J .  i     /»  TT.        i  •       t-»  i 

Etruria.  Hiavfetariea  the  sea.  Where  the  road  irom  Viterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them 
they  are  still  covered  with  copse-wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Vico,  which  lies  high  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  forest.  In  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensive  ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can  nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  in  order  to  prevent 
collision-  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  tabledand  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wide  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  southeast 
Over  tie-  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Alban  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
look  down  on  the  plain  of  Viterbo  ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is  distinctly 
visible,  Bhut  in  at   the  farthest  distance  by   the  wild  mountains   of  Radicofani. 

99  '!  an  army  wot  raised, appears  from  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  Todi  and  Ame- 
Livy,  IX.  :;:' ;  and  Niebuhrwell  observes,  that  lia,  is  proved  decisively,  if,  indeed,  it  could  ever 
the  i.  icompanied  by  have  been  reasonably  doubted,  l)y  an  inscrip- 
fcwo  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  arrived  tion  found  at  Camcrino,  in  which  the  Camcr- 
in  the  camp  before  8 atrium  too  late  to  step  the  tians  express  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor 
expedition  into  Etruria  (Livy,  IX.  86),  seems  to  Severus,  tor  having  confirmed  to  them  "the 
imply  tliat  some  earlier  communications  had  equal  rights  of  their  treaty,"  "jure  eequo  fioede- 

1  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Fabius  hav-  ris  sibi  conflrmato :"  an  allusion  to  their  well" 

ing  shown  a  disposition  to  disobey  the  prohibi-  known  fcedus  acquum,  concluded  at  this  very 

tion  of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  were  sent  to  time  of  the  first  Koman  invasion  of  Etruria,  and 

arrest  him,  which  they  alone,  by  virtue  oftheir  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth, 

inviolable  character,  could  do  with  gal  and  nominally,  at  least,  as  the  inscription  above 

100  Livv,  IX.  86.  That  the  Camertians,  who  Quoted  shows,  to  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
ludedthe  treaty  with  the  Romans  on  this  tian  era.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  Camerinum 
•ion,    were   tin:   people   of  '  'aiierinnin,   tli  that  L.   Scipio  was  defeated   by  the  Gauls 

modern  Camerino,  and  not,  as  I'r.  Cramer  sup-    and  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite  war.    The 
^,  of  the  obscure  place  of  Camcratu,  on  the    above  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli,  No.  'J20. 
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Fabius,  having  sent  on  his  baggage  and  infantry  during  the  night,  followed  him- 
self with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  army  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Ciminian  ridge,  and  poured 
down  into  the  plains  beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs101  assembled  their 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss ;  and  the  invaders  overran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers.  How  far  they  penetrated  into 
Etruria  is  uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Vulsinii ;  but,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,102  the  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Etruria,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  won  a  decided  victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perusia ;  insomuch  that 
the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  Livy103  represents  the  decisive  victory  as  having  been  won  near  Sutrium 
after  the  return  of  the  Romans  from  their  expedition  ;  an  immense  army  of  Etrus- 
cans, joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the  Etrus- 
can territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their  old  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutrium.  Both  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  signal,  and  in  stating 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  C.  Marcius, 
after  having  been  recalled  from  Sutrium,  had  marched  with  his  samnium.  The  Roman* 
army  into  Apulia,104  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  PapiriSTu^u a£ 
from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  poiBted  dictotor- 
had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruria ;  and  they  attacked  him 
with  such  vigor105  that  the  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romans  were,  in  fact,  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  should  be  again  appointed  dictator;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to  request  that  he 
would  perform  this  office.  Fabius  and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies  :  the  con- 
sul had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 

ble  temper;  and  political  difference  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
of  consular  rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likdv  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  the  deputies  urged  him  to  obey  it ;  but  he  gave  them  no 

wer,  cither  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.     In  the 

i   of  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the 

nomination  of  Papirius;  but  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 

noble  conquest  over  his  feelings,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  dis- 

ed  them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictator  found  an  army  at  once  disposable  in  the  troops  which  had  been 

1   to  <  me  when   Fabius  began  his  march  across  the  nii  >r.,.,,  v„,„rv  llll4 

Ciminian  hills.     With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium ;  there  •i-'*-"1"1  """"<■''■' 

anient  and  Poland,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  national  ur. 

la  «r<                                   n  statement,  "  tu-  mi 

•.1111,1  cohortei  re-  "■  Livy,  XX. 

a  principibaa  regionia  ejus   ooncitataB,"  Jo:i  IX.';;7. 

Lueo-  ""  Diodorui,  XX. 

ina,  and  I                      n  "**  I 

•ohortea"  w  ,  who,  ae  la   B  Livy,  IX  88. 
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he  was  joined  by  the  wreck  of  the  consul's  army,  and  by  the  contingent  of  the 

Campanian  allies  of  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  venture  upon  a  battle. 

in  all  the  previous  movements  of  both  armies  are  unknown,  nor  is  even  the 

scene  o(  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told107  that  after  a  short  time  a  greneral 

•     •  •  ^ 

a   took   place,  m  which   the  dictator  Papinus,  his  master  of  the  horse,  C. 
Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius,  both  men 
onsular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves;  and  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete  victory  on   the  Bide  of  the  Romans,     Papains  triumphed  on   the   15th  of 
Oct  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 

arms  which  were  carried  in  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields1' '•'  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  Samnites  in 
the  late  battle  ;  the  silvered  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white  linen,  and  silvered  arms; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  band 
with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various  colors,  like  a  plaid  ;  and  both  bands 
had  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  waving  on  their  helmets.  All  these  particu- 
lars of  the  Samnite  arms  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Papains ;  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  the  Samnites  sustained 
so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
trol, as  to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  It  is  added 
that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,1"  that  they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 
it  stivals  when  the  Forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.     According  to  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,  L.  Papirius  held  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  dur- 

C<>nfiiai»r>s  again  in  the     .        *        -   .    ,  ,  *  -  -         *■    _,    1   .  J  1      i     • 

chwnoiogy.  Batunk-  mg  which  there  were  no  consuls;  and  Q.  .babius  commanded  in 
Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  the  13th  of 
November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  account  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  him  over 
the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Vadi- 
mon  ;  then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  room 
for  all  these  great  achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius' consulship  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodorus,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  follow  imme- 
diately after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Fasti. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  little  lake  of  Vadimon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years;  and 
W€  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly 
yrgerated.  Y<t  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  Fabius; 
for,  in  the  next  year,  when  1'.  Decius  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  the  people  of  Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,"1  and  the  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  single  year;  and  even  this  they 

m  Livy,  IX.  4o.  towns  of  Italy  at  this  day.     The  shields  were 

10*  Fasti  Capitolini.  hung  up  on  the  outside  front  of  the  squarfc 

109  I. ivy,  IX.  4o.  piers,  or  pilie,  looking  towards  the  Forum.    The 

u"  These  shops  of  the  silversmiths  lined  the  butchers'  shops,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  de- 

Via  Saera,  which,  on  it                  from  the  Velia  cemvirs,  had  occupied  this  side  of  the  Forum, 

to  the   fool  of  the  Capitol,  ran  along  the  north-  had  lately  disappeared  with  the  growing  mag- 

ern  side  of  the  Forum.     They  were  like  ceils,  niflcence  of  the  city,  and  had  been  succeeded 

open  in  front,  built  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  by  the  shops  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths. 

of  square  massy  supports,  or  pieTSi  in  front  of  Sec  Bcschreibung  der  Stadt  Bom,  Vol.  III.  2d 

them,  supporting  the  fir.->t  story  Ox  the  houses  part,  p.  25. 

above  ;  exactly  like  the  covered  passages  in  1U  Livy,  IX.  41.    Diodorus,  XX.  44. 
«rhich  the  shops  are  ranged  in  so  many  of  the 
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purchased  at  the  price  of  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the  consul's  army,  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time  as  the  colleague  of 
P.  Decius,  had  this  year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium.    But 

.  ^  ill  1      •  j  i_«  x"  Continued  successes  of 

the  Samnites  were  so  weakened,  that  their  speedy  subluxation  the  Romans,  short  war 

,.  -ii  t      i   •  r^^^      t    ±l  "IT-  with  the  Umbrians. 

seemed  inevitable  ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  tilled  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  with  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should  fall,  and  in- 
duced not  only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians112  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites, 
but  even  shook  the  long-tried  friendship  of  the  Hernicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin- 
terrupted. Nuceria  Alfaterna,  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  be- 
fore, was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria;113 
the  Umbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
Etruria,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Umbrian  towns  immediately  submitted.  This  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victory  over  the 
Umbrians,  or  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.  Yet  his  com- 
mand in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul :  the  new  consuls  were  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Volumnius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  continued  to  command  the 
army  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  War  with  the  Sllncu. 
quired  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Volumnius,  and  he  was  sent  tiues- 
against  the  Sallentines,"1  an  Apulian  or  Iapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian 
allies  of  Rome.  But  Volumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Capitolini,  however,  show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph  ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,115  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius,116  on  his  part,  defeated  the  Samnites  near  Allifae,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  surrender.     The  Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and 

.1  ■>•         •  1    ,1  i  i  ii      i  i  •  i  The  Hernicans  becoma 

then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  suspected  by  vho  ito- 
ever  nation  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this 
number,  there  were  several  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Hernicans,  and  these 
were  immediately  sent  off  to  Rome,  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his 
army  home  ;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it  was  balanced  by 
lome  defeats  whirl]  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained 
no  triumph. 

The  new  consult  were  <v>.  Marcius  Tremulus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina.     They 
brought  the  case  of  the  Hernican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which, 

I  ||7  i      ,i  i       i  •  ,  .  ,  ,.     The  Ilernii-iins  n-Milt. 

Livy,  Derated  the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  oi 

Anagnia  summoned  h  general  council  of  deputies  from  every  Hernican  city,  and 
■lli  'nth  tl  voted  for  u;u-  with  Rome.     It  is  manifest  that  some- 

thing if  omitted  in  this  narrative,  the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which 

brought  before  them.     This  it,  was,  no  doubt,  which  bo  exasperated  the  Her- 
oic n  l  no  wonder,  if,  as  there  ii  every  reason  to  believe,  it  ordered  the  pris- 

[X.41.  I.iw,  IX.  'I. 

'''  Livy,  IX.41.  m  U>\  IX.  42. 

1,4  Livy.IX.  w  [ivy  ix.  42. 
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oners  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  execution  would  naturally 
excite  a  deep  and  genera]  indignation,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  Heraican 
;     pie  would  call  aloud  for  vengeance, 

M-  inwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  kindled  at  the  prospect  of 
this  accession  to  their  league  against  Rome;  and  they  thought  that  if 
they  could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open  their  commu- 
nications with  the  country  of  the  Hernicans,  their  combined  forces 
might   possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the  great 
mountain- portal  by  Prseneste.     Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  two 
po>i>  of  Calatia,  im  the  Vulturnus,  and  Sora,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  slaves.11"     Thus  the  communication  with  the  Hernicans  was  opened, 
and  a  Samnite  army  must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Liris,  on  the  edge  of  the  Herniean  country.     The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  com- 
bined operation  of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  :  war  in  two  different  directions;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to 

invade  the  Herniean  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cornelius  was  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from 
But  the  enemy  held  their  ground  so  well,119  and  availed  themselves  so 
effectually  of  their  centra]  position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  no  progress;  and, 
being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
against  his  particular  army.     This  state  of  affairs  excited  great  alarm  at  Rome  ; 
all  citizens  within  the  military  age  wrere  enlisted,  and  two  regular  armies  of  two 
>ns  each  were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 
Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  resistance  of  the  Hernicans, 
and  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  truce  for  thirty  days  by  furnish- 

leraicana    solicit    .  iti  •   i  i>  1  •  p 

an.i   ..i,i„m  a  tru,-.  mjT  the  Koniciii  army  with  two  months   pay  and  rations  01  corn, 

Sutnniiim    ravaged    for  °.  ,    .  .        .    .  „J  .  ...  rn,     l  ■,  i      /» 

hw  month.   i,y  two  and  with  clothing  tor  each  soldier.      Iney  then  sued  ior  peace, 

consular  armies.  .  /»  i     1  i  ill  »        j 

and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 
cordingly their  entire  submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.120  Marcius  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  30th 
of  June,121  and  his  services  were  accounted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  Bet  up  in  honor  of  him  in  the  Forum,122  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  r.;  the  whole  country  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for  the  space  of 

nearly  five  months  ;'"3  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  burning  the  houses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doing  all  the  mischief  in  their  powrer, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
tained BO  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia;  and  L. 
Postumius  and  Ti.  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

>re  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hernicans.124 
Three  cities  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 

Final     •ul.miMion    i"  .      .  .     .         .     .'     .  .  ,  .  .  1 

■•  si.*  ht-  the  enjoy menl  ot  tneir  municipal  independence;  but  Anagnia  and 
the  other  towns  were  obliged  t"  receive  tie;  Roman  franchise  with- 
out the  right  of  voting  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without,  any  share  cither  in  the  general  government  or  in  their  own  municipal 
administration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marrv  with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
religion. 

Iw  Liw,  IX.  48.     Diodorns,  X  X .  The  temple  of  Castor  was  on  the  southern  bid« 

of  tin:  Forum,  opposite  to  the  line  cf  the  Via 
130  Livv,  IX.  Sacra. 

m  Fasti  Capitolim.  ,-3  Diodorus,  XX.  80. 

m  Livy,  IX.  ',.;.   Pliny,  Ii;,t.  Nat.  XXXIV.  0.        w  TJvy,  IX.  43. 
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The  long  contest  with  the  Saranites  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.     Before 
the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  and  after   Marcius  and  Cornelius       . .  .     . 

»,  .  .  Decisive    campaign    in 

had  returned  home,  the  bamnites  revenged  in  some  degree  the  «ie  wt  of  s»mnium. 

-l  i  •  1         i         j       •  Bovianum  taken. 

devastation  of  their  own  country,  by  making  several  plundering 
inroads  into  the  plain  of  Campania.'25  But  when  the  legions  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  again  irresistible.  The  seat  of  the  war  was 
now  in  the  very  heart  of  Samnium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrians ;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two  cities  of  Tifernum 
and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Samnite  imperator  or 
captain-general,  Statius  Gellius,  to  relieve  Bovianum :  but  it  was  vain,  although 
the  battle  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman  consul  Ti.  Minucius  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Gellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovia- 
num then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  been  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place,  Cerennia,126  or  Censennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.     The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sem- 
pronius,  and  Sulpicius   immediately  took  the  field  in  Samnium.127  _  ,,     . 

*  .         _  *■  1  ni  .         .  i  1       .    •  The  Samnite8  and  their 

He  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  lm-  aiuea  submit  to  uwro- 
portant,  as  the  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and 
causing  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
Marrucinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the  example.  They 
were  all  obliged  to  become  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  on 
equal  terms  ;128  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  the  majesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

In  comparison  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  partial  acquisitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  import- 
ance. But  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  Roman  dominion  in  the 
important  position  of  Luceria  in  Apulia,  which  secured  their  as- 
cendency in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  also  won  the  whole  line  of  the 
Liris,  all  those  Volscian  towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite  share  of  the  spoil  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war.  Campania  had  been  retained,  and  its 
connection  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  had  made  the  Roman  power  sound- at  the  heart, 
and  had  consolidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
citizens,  within  the  confines  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  could  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Ilernicans  gave  the  Romans,  it  is  probable,  a  considerable 

jsion  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities;  and  it 

put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hernicans  to  a  share  of 

all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.     The  victories  over  the 

Liw,  IX.  41.    Diodorus,  XX.  00.  year  401,  lie  Bays  that  the  Bamnites  solicited 

"*  Diodorus  calla  it  Serennia.     Lb  not  this    the  friendship  of  Borne ;  that "  Legatis  eorum 
launa"  in  Samnium,  mentioned    comiter  ab  senatu  reBponsum ;  foedere  in  sooie- 
iii  ti  ,  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio    tatem  accepti."    VU.  10,     In  the  same  man- 

ner he  misrepresents  the  early  relations  between 


pears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Borne  and  Latium.     But  the  negotiations  had 
talpicius  obtained  a mumph  broken  off  In  the  year  482  on  this  verj  point, 
ti  -       l  this  year,  because  the  Bamnites  would  not  heroine  the 
Excerpt  de  Legation,  p.  2881.  dependent  allies  of  Bome ;  and  as  the  Bomans 
Sam-  never  receded  from  the  conditions  on  which 
bpoXayfaarrat  ivioOm.    Livy  they  had  once  In  Isted,  we  may  be  sure  that 
edu» antiquum  Samnitibusredditum."  they  would  have  granted  do  peace  to  the  Barn- 
have  con  nites  which  did  not  include  their  complete  sub- 
□  could  ever  have  been  mission;   nor  can   we  suppose  thai  the  Bam- 
pml  ally  of  Home,  but  that  from  the  very  nites  would  havi             sredsolo 

ledged  tl  •,  the  war  amidst  such  repeated  di 

.  when  hi              ofthe  thej  could  have  ended  It  on  anj  tern 

first  treat}  between  Eiome  and  Samnium  in  the  tolerabl 
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Etruscans  and  (Jmbrians  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  comparative  weakness  of 
those  once  dreaded  nations,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
might  be  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  the  Ciminian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  o(  the  second  Samnite  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 

iMniirfftiM  first  place,  beyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.     And 

amidst  the  divisions  any1  corruption  of  the  several  kingdoms  which 

had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  there  was  scarcely  a 

power  in  the  civilized  world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended  suc- 

fully  with  lu»me  single-handed. 

Haifa  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest. 

awhile  the   Roman  power  was  yet  to  be  sharply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and 

i nium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect,  they  were  to  try 

again  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls;  what  they  had   "liled  to  accomplish  through 

barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  assistance  of 

the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  genius  of 

Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  hero-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  428  to  Ml -ABOLITION  OF  PERSONAL  SLAVERY  FOR 
DEBT— DICTATOBSHIP  OF  C.  M.KXIUS—  CENSORSHIP  OF  A1TTUS  CLAUDIUS— 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND  P.  DECIUS— THE  OGULNIAN  LAW. 


••  Nothing  lias  contributed  more  than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  public  men.  Am- 
bition is  or  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous  and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  the  passions, 
without  adding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake." — Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XCV.  p.  161. 


We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  campaign  of  the 
i    portion    of  Samnite  war,  several  symptoms  had  been  manifested  by  a  strong 
party  amongst   the   patricians   of  the   old  jealousy  towards   the 
commons  ;  M.  Marcellus,  a  plebeian,  had  been  forced  to  resign  his 
dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in- 
valid from  some  religious  objection;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  Bei  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  ton- 
In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feeling  are 
discernible.     But  its  Bhape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  commonwealth.    It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  p  l  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 

clusion from  it.  It  was  no  longer  ;t  si  niggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to  the 
altered  Btate  of  thing-,  and  cordially  received  the  distinguished  commoners  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
old  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms,  which  marks  in  so  eminent  a  manner  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  either  side  from  other  elements  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.    The  moderate 
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patricians  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  party,  who  still  dreamt  of 
recovering  the  old  ascendency  of  their  order :  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though 
as  yet  very  inconsiderable  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up  distinct  from 
the  old  plebeians,  regarding  them  with  envy,1  and  regarded  by  them  in  turn  with 
feelings  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  This  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen,  and  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  the  old  agricultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace,  and 
who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  political  dis- 
tinctions. Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  right  of  voting,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  any  tribe ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Rome 
grew  in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  formed  the  origin  of  the  popular  party  of 
the  later  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  a  party  very  different,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earlier  history. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace, 
have  often  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  that  mid- 
dle class  which  both  hate  equally.  And  when  the  malcontent  treme  parties  against 
aristocratical  families  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil- 
ity, any  ambitious  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal ;  he  tries  to  make  them  the  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In 
such  a  union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former ;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  he  saw  his  old  enemy,  the  stag, 
effectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency ; 
it  arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  impatience  of  law  and  good  government ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  restraint 
upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est.2 This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  together  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  aristocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace  ;  and 
it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

1  This  is  the  progress  of  all  popular  parties,  is  so  difficult,  that  it  has  rarely  or  never  been 

from  the  necessity  of  the  case.     As  the  ruling  attempted ;  the  excluding  party,  strengthened 

body  in  the  earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely  by  all  those  who  were  once  excluded,  is  now 

exclusive,  the   popular  party  then   comprises  extremely  powerful,  and  its  power  is  moral  as 

what   Sieves   would   call  the  nation  minus   a  well  as  physical;    the    excluded    or   popular 

privileged  individual  or  a  very  small  privileged  party,  no  longer  a  nation  contending  against  a 

ch success  of  this  party  satisfies  the  caste,  but  yet  much  more  than  a  worthless  fae- 

irisb.es  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  thus  tion  contending  against  a  nation,  are  conscious 

makes  them  for  the  future  its  enemies.    And  a  of  a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  are  embittered 

tition  of  this  process  would  at  last  place  the  by  this  feeling;  but  being  unable  to  carry  their 

popular  party  in  that  same  position  which  point,  and,  from  their  Very  inability  to  obtain  a 

was  at  first  occupied  l>y  their  adversaries  ;  they  share  of  the  benefits  of  society,  becoming  more 

Would,  in  their  turn,  become  the  nation,  minus  and  more  morally  unfit  to  enjoy  them,  their  tri- 

v  small  excluded  class,  a  class,  in  met,  ex-  umph  and  their  continued  exclusion  are  alike 

dud  ling  but  their  own  ignorance  or  deplorable.    Their  triumph  is  but  the  triumph 

■•oiiM  be  the  natural  perfeo-  of  slaves  broken  loose,  fall  of  brute  Ignorance 

1,  but,  ui, happily,  this  as  yet  has  and  wickedne  s;  their  continued  exclusion  is  a 

•  been  attained  to ;  the  proa      •        one  on  perpetual   cancer,   wasting  awaj   the   aati 

thfullyin  .  j  i  1  v  - ;  and  it  Is  a  moral  evil,  moreover,  because  it 

exclusion  was  wholly  un-  Lnvolvi  reatandhard 

eluded   by  dis-  lem  of  political  wisd i    toprevent  anj  part 

rbitrary,  or  overbalanced  by  ofaociety  from  becoming  so  uiod 

ints  of  resemblance  and  fitness  l.  ( that  their  pofitioal  enfranchisement 

for  political  power.     Bat  when  it  reaches  those  beoomi  roo  ,  or  even 

My  from  the  governing  body,  aa       ■  /,  ,,;,.  -,,,-„  ivdyitji  Hiv  r6\pav        >,   m,  h 

in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  then  con-  rV  Ifmeta  typci  rtp  wXtovi  .  .  . 

»n  and  decline  have  mostly  followed.   The  Ifayovett  i.  acyaides,  II. 

lows  tie 
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at  Rome,  in  the  period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city  populace  and 
the  representative  of  the  proudest  family  in  the  commonwealth,  Appius  Clau- 
dius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occurring  in  history,  the  two  coa- 
lescing  parties  are  far  from  deserving  the  same  judgment.  His- 
torians have  justly  pronounced  their  full  condemnation  on  the  sel- 
fish hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
despotism.  And  for  these  who,  despising  all  the  honors  and  benefits  of  society 
which  are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness  of  a  higher  and 
more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
re,  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater.  But  the  lowest  class,  when  they  are 
misled  into  such  alliances,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  milder  sentence. 
Not  onlv  are  they  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  by  ignorance, 
and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their  condition  than  from  their  choice;  but 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certain  mixture  also  of  justice. 
Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
level  those  who,  bring  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  share 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  classes  apt  to  be  wholly 
guiltless  in  their  treatment  of  those  below  them;  when  they  have  established 
their  own  rights  against  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  themselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  against  those 
who  would  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  consist  in  denying  political  rights  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just;  but  in  pre- 
venting  them  from  ever  becoming  tit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the  best, 
by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  as  may  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  period  now  before  us,  two 
individuals  are  eminent :  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius, 
period.  ;.  or  the  high  But  their  objects  seem  to  have  been  different.     Papirius  appears 
l",r,':\,;i  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  old  aristocratical  constitu- 
tion, and  to  have  honestly  wished  to  restore  what  in  his  eyes  was 
tin'  uncorrupted  discipline  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.     Appius,  like  his  an- 
tor  the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  his  own  per- 
il dominion. 
The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
2_  fl,  ate  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 

its  members  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  To  this 
party  belonged  {l  Fabius  Maximus,  eminent  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  love*  of  his  countrymen  no  less  than  he  commanded 
their  admiration  and  esteem.  With  him  stood  his  friend  P.  Decius 
Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 
bravest  and  ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his 

n  ,  Milt.  "  . 

colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 
found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.  P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the 
palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the  Athenian.  Born  to  the 
truest  nobility,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 
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to  death  for  his  country  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father, 
obtained  the  highest  honors  with  the  purest  fame ;  and  after  having  performed 
the  greatest  services  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  having  been  rewarded  in  the  fullest 
measure  with  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  too,  like  his 
father,  devoted  himself  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
glory  of  his  life,4  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the  yet- higher  glory  of 
his  death,  to  his  countrymen's  grateful  memory  forever.  Of  the  same  band,  yet 
rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  to  „  „ ,  .    „ 

_        ,  _    .  •     i        i  11  li  M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

whom,  no  less  than  to  Deems,  bolon  might  have  allowed  the  name 
of  happy.  His  youth  had  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
times  ;  and  his  single  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul,  and  the  wonderful  aid  which 
the  gods  had  then  vouchsafed  him,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the  valiant 
acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.  His 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.  Elected  consul  fur  the  first  time  at  three-and-twenty,  five  years  afterwards, 
in  his  third  consulship,  he  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus  against  the 
Samnites,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  of 
the  final  result  of  the  long  contest  between  the  two  nations.  He  was  elected 
consul  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator ;  and  in  his  political  course, 
true  to  the  character  of  his  family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  had  ever 
yet  threatened  Rome  ;  and  he  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, that  great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  which  the 
Romans  regarded  as  the  main  bulwark  of  their  freedom.  In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  at 
the  full  age  of  a  hundred  years,5  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant  end  of 
the  long  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three  generations  earlier  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.  Next  to  these  three  great  men 
we  mav  rank  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws, 

JR     ,.    ,     ,  1     »  ,.  ii  1  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

praetor,   dictator,  censor,  and  four  times  consul,  who  was  chosen 
consul  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being  with 
him  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  Rome.    Nor  should 
we  omit  C.  Maenius,7  twice  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  the  high 
patrician  party  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but  re- 
pelling their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  his  public  life.     To  the  same 
partv  belonged  also,  in  all    probability,  Q.  Aulius    Cerretanus,8 
twice  consul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first 
dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautula?,  and  M.   Foslius,  master  of  the   horse  to  C. 
Maenioa  in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high 
patrician  party,1  and  like  him  protected  by  his  integrity. 

*  A'iku  il  )joi  crjyuvv  ivipbi  aocrijv  irpiLrri  re  fiij-    two  last  consulships,  and  they  cannot  be  fixed 
vduven  K'll  rcXcvTuia  (Jt&aiolkra  i)  vvv  T&vSt  Kama-     positively.     In  liis  first  consulship  ho  was  only 

lid.  II.   12.     In  Derius'  case  his  three-and-  twenty  (Livy,  VII.  26) :   which,  fol- 

>1   the  "first  indication"  of   his  lowing  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti,  would  give 

h,  but  the  "last  confirmation"  of  it;  itwa  rthe  peer  of  his  birth.    He  lived,  there- 

the  worthy  close  of  a  aoble  life.  fore,  to  tin-  year  482  [475,  Niebuhr] ;  that  is,  to 

•  Plin;                       it.  VII.  48.     Pliny  says  the  year  after  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  and  the 

I  between  his  first  end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 

uship  and  his  sixth.     His  sixth  consulship  •  Livy,  VIII.  15.     VIII.   L2.     VIII.  17.     For 

to  Pliny's  own  his  four  consulships  see  Livy,  VIII.  L2  22,  IX. 

Niebuhr],  ii'  we  place  it  i'^wr  7.  and  Diodorus,  XIX.  66,  and  tl               apit- 

lulship  of  I'.  Sempronius  and  olini. 

which  with  Pliny  is  the  year  449.  7  For  hi-  leoond  dictatorship,  see  Livy.  IX. 

(Hist.  S'atar.  XXXIII.                              onsul-  26;  for  his  first,  see  the  fragments  of  the  J 

ship  accordingly  would  fall  in  406,  hut,  a.  1  opitolini,  and  note  61  of  Chap.  XXXI.  of  this 
pitolini,  which  place  hi 

107,  it  ■  Livy.  VIII.  87.  I  X.  15,  and  for  his  death 

Ii-*  thl               ling  to  the  Bee  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  and   I1               MX. 


a  410 ;  and  bis  fourth  In    72,  Li       1 
41  t  the  period  of  his       "  Livy,  I 


X.  20. 
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The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  expected,  from  its  very  nature, 
s. or ,  ir  to  produce,  as  yet,  any  men  of  high  distinction.    Yet  one  individual 

i»rty.  en. Fiwi  ,.  belonging  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  place  in 
this  history,  Cn,  Flavins,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pon- 
tifical calendar,  and  o(  the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule*8edileship  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  si)  many  individual  characters  at  this  period,  shows 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history.  And  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  their  most  eminent 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  what  year10  is  uncertain,  there 
i*>r*>rmi  Avas  passed  that  famous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for 
debt ;  no  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released  from  their  liability,  if  they 
could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough  to  meet  their  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
une, or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one  scandalous  in- 
stance of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  had  been  given  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addictus),  because 
he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the  senate  immediately 
passed  a  bill  for  the  effectual  prevention  of  such  atrocities  for  the  future  ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dictator,  C.  Pcetelius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  in  modern  Europe.  He  whose  property  had  been 
once  made  over  to  his  creditors  by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto, 
infamous;"  he  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  rights;  and  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thing  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  ;  and  so 
just  did  they  consider  it,  that  a  failure  in  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  be  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

As  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
state  of  ,,r,,,  wHh  il  few  detached  notices,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence 
se  memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  rising  of  the 
Tusculans  and  Privernatians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pass  of 
Caudium.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 

"  Livy  plac                  ry  in  the  consulship  of  Mullcr  baa  corrected  this  into,  "  iloc  C.  Popilio 

< '.  PoBteuas,  in  the,  very  first  year  of  the  wrar;  anctore  Visolo  dictatore  sublatum."     "Visolo" 

VIII                       Dionysius  |  Fragm.  Vol.  IV.  having  been  a  conjecture  of  Anton.  Augustino, 

od  Valerius  bfaximus  (VI.  1,  and  approved  bv  Scaliger.becausc  the  cogno- 

•  it  at  having  happened  after  the  affair  men  of  0.  Poeteuua  was  visolus,  as  we  learn 

of  ti                 Caudium.  Niebuhr  refers  it  to  the  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    But  1  would  rather 

itorship  (                lins,  in  the  L  2th  year  of  read. "  C.  Popilio  provocante."  in  the  former  part 

r.    *Li-.\.  [X.  28.)    A  passage  in  Varro,  of  the  sentence,  than  "  C.  Popilio  auctore*" 

>'vil.  106,  ed.  Miiller),  relates  to  u  "In  pudoris  notam  capitis  poena  converse, 

corrupt  in  the  1188.  that  bonorum adhibits  proscriptione, suffundere ma- 

■  itunony  cannot  be  appealed  to  with  cer-  luithominissanguinemquamenandere.'' — Ter- 

tainty.    It  run--  uHoc  ('.  Popilio  vocare  Billo  tullian,  Apologet.  4. 

sublatum  ne  fleret,  at  omnes.  qui  bo-  See  also  the  strong  language  of  Cicero  pro 

uamcopiamjurarunt^neessent  nexi,  sea  soluti.11  Quintio,  15, 16. 
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the  commonwealth,  without  any  reference  to  party  distinctions.  But  the  war 
with  Tusculum,  Privernum,  and  Velitrse  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  these  cities,  and  the  treatment  which  should  be  shown  to  them,  must  have  been 
judged  of  very  variously.  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  or 
middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy  which  was  actually  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance ?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans 
to  assail  the  city  of  Rome,  was  elected  consul,12  together  with  Q.  Fabius ;  and 
that,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse13  by  L. 
^Emilius  Mamercinus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  JSmilius  were  eminent  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We  know  also  that  M.  Flavius,  the  tribune,  who 
brought  forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  private  character,14  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  largess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by  the  sediles  on  a  criminal  charge. 
It  appears  also  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  within 
four  years  ;15  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Tusculans  exactly  resembled,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  My- 
tileneans  :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  lit- 
tle claim  as  that  of  the  high  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  high-principled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  followed  the  affair  of  Caudium  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domestic  affairs,  a  blank ;  but  in  the  year  439  (Niebuhr,  434),  the 
defeat  of  Lautuloe  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dictator-  tocr-iticai  party  of  the 

1  .  r-  n     "» *■         •  j.       /•       i  •    i      .  1  ,'  i    a  t'me  °f    "*e  revolt  of 

snip  01  L.  Msemus,  an  event  01  which  the  notices  preserved  to  us  c.iPua.  c.  M«nius  die- 
are  unusually  full.  Capua  had  revolted,16  and  as  the  consuls,  M. 
Pcetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission  ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Maenius,11  dur- 
ing his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor- 
mation, which  showed  that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  party 
in  Pwome  itself;  the  spirit18  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
low up  this  investigation  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.  No  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct  act  of  treason ;  but 
there  existed  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organized  societies19  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.  These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  citizens,  both  at  present  being  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
Tin:  dictator,  therefore,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition  ;  the  high  patrician 
party  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flac- 
cinator  :  "  Men  of  the  commons,20  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
ire  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

■y,  VIII  n  Livy>  ix.  26. 

w  "  Versa  Komam  interpretando  res,  non  no- 
mination qui  Capon,  sc<l  in  oniversum  qui  ns- 
,  VTII.  22,  and  87.    Buschke1,    quamooisBentoenjurasBentveadvereuflrempub- 
in  his  work  on  thi  1  ofSer.  Tolling,    Uoam,  qu»ri  eenatum  juBBiBse."-    Livy,  IX  26. 

the  anecdote  re-       "  "  Uoitionea  honorum  adipisoendornm  oausl 
mum,  vill.  i,  I  7.     IN-,    betas."     [ivy,   IX.  26.     These  srordi  an-  ,,i 
that  tin-  tnuat    most  a  translation  of  the  description  (riven  by 

'li<;  number  of  the  trilx  -    Thucydides  of  the  ariatocratioal  clubs  or  Athens, 

WSB  '  Ith   the      r„s  (wvpoetat,  ttfatf  My%a»M  rroi'-npov  iv  rjj  ndXtt 

rding  oleat  hi  <'.;»«<s  1  -                  VIII.  •'.!. 

loValeri       '        iai,  the  curule  edile  by  whom  "  "K           aobuiura  id  crimen              dbui 

Flai                                     1           riua.  si  nulla  obBtotur  fraude,  pateat  via  ad  honorem, 

14  DiodoruB,  XIX.  76.  »ed  hominum  novorum.1      Livy,  IX.  'jt;. 
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their  noble  birth  ;i  sufficient  and  an  honorable  title  to  the  votes  of  their  country- 
men."  Immediately  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  courted  and  called 
(or  the  fullest  inquiry  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  put 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratical 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted.21  Q.  Publilius 
Philo,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the  same 
party  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
tterously  assailing  their  assailants,  the  high  nobility  gained  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage: it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  an  offence  so  universal  must  needs  be  fruitless.     Besides,  the  most 

ius  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry 
would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  could 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed  ;  and  the 
coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked, 
began  to  manifest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 

ordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
ruimiiij  of  Appta  gether  with  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, was,  in  point  of  rank,  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 
wealth :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded  ;  its  command  over  the  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforded  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambition  to 
a  man  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Besides, 
he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the  design  of  prolonging  his  term  of  office 
for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  in  defiance  of  the  iEmilian  law ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senators.     It 

n.r.viiion  of  the  ii,t  was  usual  on  these  occasions  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such 

citizens  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honor;  and  the  selection 

would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  had  been 

elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curule  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 

d  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
the  Samnite  war  (and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only  sen- 
ator who  f«-ll  in  the  rout  of  Lautulse),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius' 
censorship  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  names  which 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  the  patricians, 
Ap]  over  many  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 

filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom 
were  tie-  sons  of  freedmen,M  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  the  grand* 
!  nobody.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  haw  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribune  or  plebeian  a}dile; 
but  the  tine-  when  the  senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too  re- 
cent to  allow  of  its  being  tin  wn  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grandfathers  had  been  slaves;  and  (he  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  his  creatures,  like  some  of  his 
ance  ^leagues  in  the  decemvirate.  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 

ordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  iEmilius 
Barbula,  set  his  list,  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those  only  as  sena- 
tors whose  name-  bad  been  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papirius 
( !r  issue  and  C.  Msenius. 

rer,  by  this  ill  success,  Appius  acted  on  the  same  sys- 

■  "  Pnblilini  etiam  Philo,  mnltiplicatu  sum  terum  invisus  nobilitati,  causarn  dixit."—* 

un.->  honoriba  i  tot  domi  belloqne  ge»-    Livy,  IX.  26. 

w  I)i  odor  us,  XX.  35,  30.    Livy,  IX.  29,  80. 
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tern  when  he  proceeded  to  revise  the  rolls  of  the  several  tribes.  His  He  a(lmit8  mnny  frecd. 
colleague,  C.  Plautius,  unable  to  bear  the  shame  of  seeing  his  list  meu iato  the  tribes- 
of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year.23 
If  a  censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen  months  fixed 
by  the  iEmilian  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resigned 
immediately,  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continued  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number24  of  freedmen  and  citizens  of 
low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  franchise ;  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
posely in  all  the  tribes,  that  the  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  all.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  seldom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city 
populace  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  the  spot,  and  would  be 
frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Thus,  the  old  agri- 
cultural commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  that 
share  in  the  government  which  they  had  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians;  for  the  lowest  classes,  He encoura?e9 Cn. fi«- 
being  as  yet  quite  incapable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  safely  SmmSiJ  Mwrat 
be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them;  sL^T"^^^0^ 
just  as  the  feudal  kings  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  law- 
were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  Cn.  Flavius25  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  other  than  personal ;  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence,  much 
more  than  against  the  new  plebeian  nobility,  that  the  proceedings  of  Flavius  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
pius. It  was  by  Appius'  instigation  that  he  published  his  famous  calendar  or 
almanac ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  be  done  ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pontifices,  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who  understood  the  pon- 
tifical law ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  regularly,  and  the  principle  which  de- 
termined them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret,  the  people  were  wholly  at  their  in- 
structors' mercy.*6  At  the  same  time  Flavius  also  published  an  account27  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
which,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curious  ;  but  which  must  have 
utterly  failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  common  man  to  conduct 
Iin  own  suit,  without  consulting  some  one  learned  in  the  law,  Accordingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavius  owed  his  gnat  popularity;  he 
on  after  tribune;28  lie  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
public  offices,  and  sb  years  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  curule  eedile. 

'I  bus  makinj  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  and  to  diminish  all  influence 

but.  hifl  Own,  offending  in  bis  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than 

,1  i     ,  i  ■    i    ii  i  •  i  ,.i         llii  |. ill. in-  work*. 

the  new,  ana  the  middle  class*  e    Appius  now,  as  sole  censor,  feel- 

M  u  Pnblioatii  <ii.  '.  quoa  p<>|>uhis  a 

XX.SS,  I  IX.  46.  paucii    prindpum    quotidU    [otebaO'— Pliny, 

cnba,  cujui  nortetu  exoe     a  X  X 1 1 1.  «;. 
diet)  consoltando  ingo-        ,J1  "Actl  npo  nit."  i,    do 

nio  promulgaverataue."     Pliny,  II.  I    41.     Epp.  ad  Attic.  VI.  1, 

.in.  ■,.  I. ..  Silllg.  "  IX.  ft 
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in--  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kingly  power,  resolved  to  distinguish  his  name 
by  public  works  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  such  as  the  greatest  king  might 
emulate.  Without  any  authority  from  the  senate,29  he  applied  the  large  sums  of 
public  money  which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of  persons  who 
farmed  the  state  property  in  all  its  manifold  kinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works  :  one,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  lirun- 
lo  disium,  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  its  author  ;  nor  will 
the  mightiest  works  of  modern  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  of 
the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes;  yet  the  road  was 
a  magnificent  undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  we  may  justly  admire  the  labor  be- 
stowed in  order  to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  v;ist  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across 
valleys.  The  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles  ;  the 
road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  gate  of  Capua;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campagna  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  at  Bovillae  ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds,  and,  passing  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  Veli- 
trse  and  the  modern  road  to  Naples  on  the  left,  it  descended  again  into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  a-  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped;  and  the  communication  through  the 
Pontine  marshes  was  carried  on  bv  a  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials,  in  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road  weflo 
carried  through  the  marshes  together.  Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ains behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautulce,  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  Liris  at  Minturnae,  and 
the  Vulturnus  at  Casilinum,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.30 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than  as  being  the 
earliest  of  those  famous  aqueducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 

The  Appian  nque.luct.  ,  ...  ,        ,  *  .      .  j.  c  T>  i. 

are  such  striking  and  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  great- 
In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the  water31  was  carried 
under  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  ground  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  partly  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.     Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-side,  close 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and    immediately  under  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
ml  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  use   the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we   remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the 
citizens,  we  maj  rasped  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support  which 
he  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  w  itructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 

needed  it. 

"These  two  works  exhausted,"  says  Diodorus,  "  the  whole  revenue  of  Rome." 

w  Diadorns.  XX.  85,  86.  31  The  whole  account  of  this  aqueduct  is  taken 

30  It  m  well  known  that,  the  indent  Oapnadid  from  the  work  of  Frontinus.    He  was  supcrin- 

not  stand  on  the  Vnltarnna,  bnt  about  three  tendent  of  the  aqueducts  in  the  reign  of  INerva. 

mile-               ,11th  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  and  hi*  account  of  them  is  exceedingly  full  and 

•nt    B.  Maria  dJ    CapttS.     The   modern  I  'apua  accurate. 

•cmepondfl  with  the  ancient  Casilinum. 
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But,  considering  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  war,  to  which 

'  O  •lit"  it  r  "ow  mone7 an<l  labor* 

the  tnbutum  was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  revenue  trom  e»  were  found  for  theM 
the  vectigalia,  or  rents  received  by  the  commonwealth,  must  have 
been  insufficient ;  and  Niebuhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have 
sold  large  portions  of  the  state's  domain,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  which  he 
required.  The  workmen  employed  consisted,  doubtless  in  great  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Samnites,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  repeated  invasions 
of  their  territory ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  government  slaves,  or  those  fur- 
nished by  the  several  contractors  for  the  work :  for  such  labors  were  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  popularity  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  by  offering  to  provide  them  with  employment  in  making  his 
road,  or  digging  his  water-course. 

The  regular  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  was  far  too  short  for 
the  completion  of  these  works  ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an- 
other censor,  the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  •or.wj  beyond  the  ie- 
Setting,  therefore,  all  law  and  all  opposition  at  defiance,  Appius  per-  ga 
sisted  in  retaining  his  censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired  ;  and 
although  the  tribune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,32  one  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
moners of  this  period,  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  other  tribunes  supported  their  colleague, 
yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  office.  He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  him  in  the  next 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  be 
censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Here,  however,  that 
negative  power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em- 
ployed against  him :  L.  Furius33  forbade  the  business  of  the  comitia  to  proceed, 
until  Appius  had  resigned  his  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  was  elected  con- 
sul, and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finished  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which 
he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  in  all  these 
transactions  the  highest  praise.  They  composed  probably  the  wise  moderation  of  the 
majority  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  p"*  opposed  to  him. 
strength  they  must  have  been  also  the  majority  in  the  comitia.  Yet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- 
wards they  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  impeach  him  for  the  violence  of  his  con- 
duct. We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unquestionably 
does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return.  The  personal 
ambition  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law  ;  and  this  his  politi- 
cal opponents  had  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards. 
Ding  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions, 
or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  in  their 
cause.  If  be  bad  ever  carried  his  views  still  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
ship, if  the  bop€  of  regal  dominion  had  ever  floated  before  his  eyes,  the  forbear- 
>wn  towards  bun  deprived  him  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  vio- 
e,  I'Uf,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained  him  for  very 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  vrred  m< >re,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded 
to  bun  ;  it.  would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  itself 

i  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  bis  first  con- 
sulship be  acted  consul  again  in  the  midst  of  the  third  Samnite  war, 
and  be  obtained  the  prsstorship  in  the  year  following.    He  bore  his  part  not 

"  Uvy.  IX.  «  Livy,  IX.  42. 
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without  honor,  amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  his  day,  in  that  most  arduous 
contest  when  the  Gauls  again  fought  against  Rome  with  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Samnites  to  aid  them  ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of  determining  the 
senate,  by  the  last  effort  of  his  eloquence,  not  to  treat  with  the  ambassador  of 
Pyrrhus. 

The  example  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public  works  was  followed  by  the 

succeeding  censors,  M.  Valerius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  Bubulcus. 
w«j.  They  also  made  some  roads31  through  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome;  that  is,  they  either  improved  the  line  of  the  existing  local 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  them  of  better  materials.  One  of  the 
Is,  thus  in  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  this  being 
afterwards  continued  through  the  country  of  the  iEquians  by  Carseoli  and  Alba, 
as  far  as  Sulmo  and  Cortininm,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the  Greatest  lines 
of  communication  in  Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  name 
of  tlte  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of  it  from  Rome  to  Tibur 
were  made  by  the  censor  M.  Valerius. 

In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  the  trial  of  A.  Atilius 
Triui,.fA.  Atiiim  c»-  Calatinus,  on  a  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  garrison  of  Sora  to 

the  Samnites.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had 
been  left  by  his  father-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  left 
his  province  of  Samnium  to  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Calatia  were  at  this 
period35  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
writ-  sold  for  slaves.  Atilius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
allowed  to  be  ransomed;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
a  charge  often  made  against  unsuccessful  officers,  and  listened  to  the  more  readily, 
because,  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away  into  slavery,  their  commander  had 
met  with  a  fate  so  different.  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace  the  influ- 
ence possessed  at  this  time  in  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  ignorance  of 
war.  It  might  have  fared  hardly  with  Atilius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius36  came  forward  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  charge  was  groundless:  "Had  it  been  otherwise,"  said 
lie,  "  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  traitor."37 
The  people,  suspicious  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lis- 
tened at  once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  general  and  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
t  distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  Punic  war  J  he  was  twice  consul,  dictator, 
and  cens 

Two  yean  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  the  comitia 

readied  its  highest  point,  when  Cn.  Flavius,  tit-  clerk  of  Appius, 
rk  of  Ap.  and  the  man  who  had  published  the  calendar  and  the  lorms  of 

actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  a>dile.  When  the  first  votes 
were  given  in  his  favor,  the  aedile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive 
them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  magistracy.  It  so  happen- 
ed39 that  Flavius  himself  was  attending  <>n  the  curule  aedile  at  that  very  time  in 
the  way  of  his  occupation  ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  his  style  in  his  hands,  to  record 
the  votes.     As  BOOD  as   lie   heard  the  objection  he  stepped  forwards;  he  laid 

*  Livy,  IX.  I  '1  herself  from  him  for  three  nights  in  the 

»  DiodOTUB.  XX.  .IX.  4:;.  year.     Sec  p.  100. 

"  Valerias  Blaximns,  VIII.  I.  |  '.».  His  epitaph  laid  of  him. in  language  rc- 

37  By  which  it  appeal               buhr  '.veil  oh-  sembling  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios, 

,  thai,  the  practice  of  marrying  without  "I'lunintB  conser.tiunt  gentes 

oonventio  in  mantra  wai  common  even  amongst  Populi  primarium  fuisse  virum." 

••<]  families.   Thus  the  daughter  still  See  Cicero,  do  Senect.  17. 

remained  in  her  father's  power,  if,  to  bar  her  H  L.  Piso,  Annal.  III.  quoted  by  Gcllius, 

DOSband's  right  to  her  by  prescription,  .she  ab-  VI.  9. 
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down  his  tablets,  and  declared  upon  oath  that  from  that  day  forwards  he  would 
follow  the  business  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  sedile  then  received  the  votes  that 
were  given  for  him,  and  Cn.  Flavius  was  duly  elected.  His  colleague  was  Q. 
Anicius40  of  Praeneste,  who  had  only  within  the  last  few  years  became  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.  Pcetelius  and  Cn.  Domiti- 
us,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
old  commons  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  senators  laid  aside  their 
gold  rings,  and  the  young  patricians,  and  wealthy  commoners  who  formed  the 
equestrian  order,  put  off  their  chains  of  honor  (phaleree),  as  if  so  great  a  dishonor 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  curule  aedileship  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinction,  and  that 
everv  curule  magistracy  was  supposed  to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  there- 
fore of  sacred  dignity  ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freedman's  son,  although  he  might  have  held  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
without  offence.  Flavius,  however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  signs  of  displeasure  ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility ; 
and  a  story41  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  was  sick, 
Flavius  went  to  visit  him ;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found  several  noble 
youths  who  were  sitting  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were  bound  to  do  to  the  curule 
sedile.  Upon  which  Flavius  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity.  Yet,  although  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions 
between  his  countrymen;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,42  if  he 
could  succeed  in  effectinc:  a  reconciliation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without  opposition  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  Q  F»biu»and  p.  De- 
although  not  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had  resigned  cmfi  censyr8- 
their  office.     Still  less  could  he  find  fault  with  the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  according  to  Niebuhr,  effected  little  less  than  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  constitution  ;  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per- 

•        .  ,  .  .  r-i'i  i  i        •  i   •    1       •       1  Measures    supposed   to 

pie  xmg  combination  ot  tribes  and  centuries,  winch  is  known  to  have  u-.-n  taken  in  m 

•  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the 

work  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 

all  parties,  the  ever- contending  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 

and  of  numbers  on  the  other.     I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority, 

not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to 

think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia 

centuriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth. 

do  I  quite  believe  the  story43  that  it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  cen- 

hip  that  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable  ; 


ay,  Ili-t.  Nat  XXXIII.  6.  populns,V  that  is,  tho  patricians  and  the  old 

i  Gell.  VI.  9.     Livy  IX.  46.  commons,  as  opposed  to  the  "  forensis  faotio." 

lias,  si  popu-  M  The  storj  is  told  by  Livy,  IX.  46,  and  l>y 

iihr  under-  several    other  writers.     But  Poly  bias  a 

pains  the  old  patricians,  and  by  that  the  surname  of  Maximus.  was  given  to  the 

arely  dictator  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Punie  wur,  on 

inapplicable  here;  account  ofhisgreal  services  al  thai  period.  III. 

i  "ordin<  1        is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  bul  I  be 

te  and  tl                             r,  which  is  lieve the  other                               andthatthe 

.   if  the   won  irname  Maximu    in  the  Fubian  family,  no 

Pliny'u  own;   or  If  he  copied   them  from  aa  than  in  the  Valerian  and  Carvilian.  had  rel 

"Mi'v  the  ■  nallj  to  p<  pi  onal  size  rather  tliaa  to 

IlingH,  greatnesc  of  mind  or  exploit*;  that  it  t 

and  popoiui  tan                         calls  "i  name  of  PLUip  le  Long,  or  of  Edward 
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and  that  it  should  have  boon  accomplished  not  only  without  a  con- 
»m  *-o'1.  hut  as  tar  as  appears  without  exciting  any  thing  but  satisfac- 

tion,  is  one  ot  tin1  most  extraordinary  proofs  ot  the  political  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  had  gained  a  po- 
litica]  power  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  social  importance;  and  there 
is  in  this  something  so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  be  sup- 
1  to  benefit  by  it,  unless  they  have  been  previously  corrupted  by  intolerable 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have 
.  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  state  of  misery  amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  still  and  been 
rigorously  exercised,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power 
which  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands;  they  would  have  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering, 
when  the  state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  growing  in  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence at  home  ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  rank  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and 
the  commonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
excellent  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevailing  a 
general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tyranny, — why  should 
men  endure  such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take  the  place  of  the 
higher,  and  that  those  who  were  of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  po- 
litically the  greatest  power?  So  Flavius,  resigning  all  prospect  of  rising  to 
higher  honors,  allowed  that  he  had  already  risen  too  high  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  that  more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  the  slave  and  the  curule 

magistrate     Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  frcedmen,44  all  artisans,  and  all  other 

.  .  .  .  . 

citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and- thirty  which 

then  existed  ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  Collinc,  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  Suburran.  Then  Flavius,  seeing  the  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,45  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  with  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  comitium.    It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 

Ities  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  having  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  was  allowed  by  law  ;  and  Flavius,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  tedile,  had 

•  cuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  pontifex  max- 
imus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,46  refused  to  dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication, 
which  Flavins,  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him  ;  but  the  comitia, 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
obliged  the  pontifex  to  retract  it.     Yet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 

leration  displayed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  bill 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  of 
the  majority  of  tin;  tribunes  of  the  commons.  Trio  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifex  required  to  be  restrained  ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perform  the  solemnities  of  the  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  au- 
thority.    Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  ot  an  aristo- 

ine  rir.st,  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  or  nology  of  Rome ;  for  it  deelares  that  the  con- 
sulship of  I\  Scmpronius  and  P.  Sulpicius,  the 

44  Livy,  JX.  40.  last  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  was  be- 

44  Pliny,   Hist.  XXXIIf.    <).      In   this  notice  licved  by  those  who  were  then  living,  and  by 

of  the  founding  of  the  temple  by  Cn.  Flavins,  one  who  had  an  access  to  all  existing  monu- 

Pliny  adds,  "inciditque   in    tahell.'i  tere/i  earn  merits,  to  have  been  the  204th  year  from  the 

Bdem  <;<;iv.  annis  poet  Capitolinam  dedieatain."  beginning  of  the  eoramonwealth. 

This  is  a  very  important  passage  for  the  ehro-  40  Livy,  IX.  46. 
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cratical  or  priestly  dominion,  not  by  running  wild  into  individual  licentiousness, 
but  by  submitting  to  the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law  ! 

"  The  Carthaginians,"  says  Aristotle,47  "  provide  for  the  stability  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  continually  sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  colonies  founded  at  thii 
to  their  settlements  in  the  surrounding  country."  This  policy  was  time" 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  must  have 
been  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.48  The  three  places  thus 
colonized  were  Sora,  Alba,  and  Carseoli.  Sora  had  been  taken  and  retaken  re- 
peatedly in  the  late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  Liris  issues  out  from  the  mountains  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
high  plain  of  Arpinum  and  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession ;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  with  the 
^Equians.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Rome.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  Fucinus  :  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  even  at  this  time  remark- 
able,  for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  w*  enever  i  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  Who  were  gont  a8  aet. 
understood  war,  and  might  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  tlerg* 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thither  could  not,  therefore,  have 
consisted  wholly  of  the  unwarlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of"  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
had  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  nobility  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  The  0gui..inn  bin  for 
cert  with  each  other.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  S^^Ctae'comr 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  when  two  UJOn8, 
of  the  tribunes,49  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders 
of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  religious  distinctions  between 
them  still  subsisted  ;  a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  political  purposes,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justified  on  religious  grounds.  For,  according  to  the  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of  a  certain  race  or  caste,  carefully  preserved  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the  purity  of 
their  blood  by  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  But  politically, 
their  exclusive  I  >n  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 

dvantages.  Twice  within  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground  of  certain  religious 
objections  of  winch  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision;  and  this,  in  a  state  where  nothing  cither  political  or 
military  was  done  without  consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessarily,  an  im- 
mense pow.-r.  The  pontifices,  in  like  manner,  had  the  absolute  control  over 
is  ritual  of  religion,  and  as  connected  with  It,  over  the  calendar. 
What  !  irere  to  1-  ed,  and  at  what  times;  wh&\  public  sacrifices 

r.  11.  I  >i  vyt 

I  Albft,  four  thou-     X.  1.  8. 

*w  Livy  o,  ct  ieqq. 
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should  be  performed,  and  with  what  ceremonies;  and  what  was  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  tilings,  were  all  points 
of  their  jurisdiction,  against  which  itis  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as  the  pa. 
tricians  and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator,  which  involved 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  offering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  national  religious  system  should  be  committed  to  both, equally;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  no  longer  be  able 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

8  ill,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
i  ...  npporti  it,  Pms  Claudius,50  vehemently  opposed-  the  Ogulnian  bill.  It  was 
,aUw'  '  supported  by  P.  Decius  ;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death,  and  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
t  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  head,  and  his 
feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting  himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  '•  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "was  no  less  fit  than  his  patrician  col- 
league  to  offer  himself  to  the  gods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, how  could  he  be  untit  to  direct  their  worship?"  The  question,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  carried  ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  their  neg- 
ative, but  the  general  feeling  obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came  a  law.  The  pontitices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  accordingly 
four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the 
pontifez  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  augurs,  who  were  also  four,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It 
seems  that  the  new  appointments  were  fairly  and  wisely  made;  P.  Decius  him- 
self,51 and  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  who  had  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifices ;  and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publilius,  C. 
Genucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  we  find  the  name  of  P.  ^Elius  Psetus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  military  distinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants52  filling  the  offices  of  pontifex  and.  augur, 
as  if  those  sacred  duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  their  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same*  year,5"  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  re-enasted,  for  the  third 
Th«  vawrian  Um  ro-  time,  tlie  famous  law  which  bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which 
w;is,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  every 
citizen  to  appeal  from  tin;  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  consul  who  brought  forward 
this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  however,  if  tin'  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  six  times  elected 
consul  ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it. 
The  law  denounced  the  violation  of  its  provisions  as  a  crime,  but  named  no  fixed 
penalty  ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  awrard, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  as 
BO  generally  tie-   practice   at  Athens.     But  why  this  law  should  have  been 

60  Livy,  X.  7.  (seeded  by  Q.  iElius  rictus.    Livy,  XLT.  21. 

M  I.'r.y,  X.  '.».  Nor  most  we  forget  that  IElius  whom  Ennius 

M  Q.  /Klin-   .              who  f* -II                  B,  was  honored   with  the  title  of  "egregie  cordatus 

pontuex, Livy,  XXIII.  21.   1'.  .'             tut  was  homo." 

appointed   augur  in  the  place  of   Marcellua,  °3  Livy,  X.  9. 
XXY11.  86  ;  and  on  hi.s  death  lie  wa.s  sue- 
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re-enacted  at  this  particular  time  we  know  not.  No  recent  instances  of  arbitrary 
power  are  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  this  period  who  is  charged 
with  a  disposition  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to 
satisfy  the  humbler  citizens  that  the  government  was  not  unmindful  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  although  it  had  diminished  their  political  power ;  and  that  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  completing  their  own  equality  with  the 
patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  impunity.  Thus,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  sera  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Rome  ;  when  the  commons  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
great  charter  of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
their  members  who  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  commonwealth,  religious  no  less  than  ciyil. 

In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and 
their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.  But  even  by  one  very  obscurely 
in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as 
in  dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelings  present  themselves  with  wonderful  distinct- 
ness :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  this 
period,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as  I  feel 
that  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  claim  the  name  of  his- 
tory. In  this  number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  a  problem  which  not  even  Niebuhr 
could  fully  solve,  and  which  has  equally  baffled  other  writers  who  have  more  recently 
attempted  it.  But  in  the  following  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Hortensius, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  in  the  domestic  history  of  Rome  which  can  be  dis- 
cerned clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  change ;  and  how,  after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  of  the  constitution  apparently  so  final,  we  are  brought 
back  again  so  suddenly  to  the  circumstances  of  a  long  past  period,  to  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the  different  orders  in  the  state  from  this 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Rome, 
and  describe  that  short  but  decisive  war,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed  over 
the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Kir.N  HISTORY  FROM  460  TO  464  (443  TO  456,  NTEBUIIR)— CONQUEST  OF  THE 
AQUIANS-  THIBDSAMNITE  WAR— COALITION  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS,  S  A  MNITES, 
LND  GAUL8  G  BEAT  1 IATT I .  E  ( )  F  SENTINUM,  AND  DEATH  OF  P.  DECTUS— FINAL 
VICTORY  OF  Q.  PABTOS  OVER  THE  SAMNITES—  C.  PONTIUS  IS  LED  IN  TRIUMPH, 
AM)  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  COLD  BLOOD. 


"Tcr  totum  fervidus  ira 
Lustrat  Aventini  montem ;  ter  saxca  tentat 
Limina  nequidquam  ;  tcr  Fessus  valle  rcscdit." 

Viku.  Ma.  VIII.  230. 

"Thrice  did  the  indignant  nations  league  their  might, 
Thrice  the  red  darkness  of  the  battle's  night 
Shrouded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight." 

Milman,  Judicium  Regale 


The  peace  with  Samnium  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  with  the  ^Equi- 
war  with  the  .F.qui-  &ns.  Since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 
year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  city,  when  Camillus  is  said  to 
have  taken  from  them  the  town  of  Bola.1  As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  the  Volscians  upon  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  Prtcneste,  when  they,  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  became  their 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been 
even  more  fatal  to  them  th<*vi  to  the  Romans ;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
wrakx-ned  by  some  great  disaster  sustained  at  that  period,  as  to  have  fallen  back 
altogether  from  their  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  their 
older  country  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Turano2  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
icrn  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna they  were,  probably,  expelled  by  the  Latins ;  and  acquisitions  of  territory 
from  the  ^Equians  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Pree- 
neste  after  the  Gaulish  invasion  to  greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Meanwhile,  the  ^quians  were  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  years  from  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remained  perfectly  neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  when  the  Hernicans,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took 
up  arm-  against  her,  the  ./Equians  also,  probably  from  similar  motives,  were  in- 
duced to  join  in  the  quarrel.  ./Equian  soldiers"  were  found,  it  was  said,  together 
with  Hernicans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  proconsul  in  the 
year  4  17,  had  defeated  at  Alliluc;  and  after  the  Hernican  war  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  whole  JSqnian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus,  when  the  Samnites, 
in  the  year  450,  were  obliged  '"  sue  for  peace,  the  yEquians  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Elome,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  forgive  them  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  just,  imposed  on  the  Hernicans;  namely,  that  they  should 
>me  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words, 

1  Livy  VI.  2.  field  of  Scurgola,  the  scene  of  Conradin's  defeat 

7  The  Tururio  in  the  stream  which,  rising  at     by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  when  it  reappears  it 


the  back  of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern     receives  the  name  of  Salto.     It  flows  through 


the  [mele:  but  it  sinks  into  a  fiMUre  hi     olo^ical  Society  of  liomc,  Vol.  VI.  p.  110. 
the  Limeetene,  a  little  below  the  famous  battle-         3  Livy,  IX.  45. 
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that  they  should  submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their  condi- 
tion was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius,4  with  two  consular  armies, 
marched  at  once  into  the  ^Equian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting 
to  about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  nm,  and  their  towni 
iEquians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  ref- 
uge in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  their  aid. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  effect  of  a  first  impression,  and  in  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen, 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modern  Europe  taken  and  conquered  in  the  space 
of  two  months ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  ^Equian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period,6 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walls  of 
many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  style  of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants  :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  ^Equian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  JEquians  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  had 

•vi  1  it  'it  mi  •  [T  They  submit,  and   re- 

perished  or  been  led  away  into  slavery,  lhe  survivors,  alter  see-  ceive  the  Roman  fran 
ing  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  converted  into  Roman 
domain  land,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  franchise,6  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentine. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence ;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
back  the  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  dorijuSHn*^^ 
fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Lucanian  towns,  m^i  iStum. 
rlli'-  Roman  party  in  Lucania,  upon  this,  regained  its  ascendency,  c\°onyiZ™ Iht* sy*- 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that,  tun«totho,rBld- 
from  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  against  Rome,  the 

•  Livy,  IX.  4.",.        ^  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVIII.  36): 

Diodorus.  XX.  101.  and  we  cannot  always  conclude  that  a  tribecon- 

ro,  "  iEquos  in  temedonly  the  people  of  one  particular  district. 

perunt."     De  Officii*.  1. 11.    That  The  origin  of  the  name  Terentina  is  quite  un- 

lintothotrib  is  and  known.     We  know  of  no  town  Terentuin  which 

itma  is  ii  I  by  any  ancient  could  have  given  it  Its  name,  nor  of  any  river 

•fthe  creation  of  these  Terens.     What  was  the  ancient -name  of  the 


tr!}"  m  with  the  JSquians,  and  the    Turano.  which,  ai  it  runs  near  to  the  site  of 

toll,  must  nave  flowed  through  the  £qnian 

territory  I    Bud  i  d  has  shown  thai  it  ia  a  mere 

rercntn  period,  as    mistake  to  >  that  the  Tolenut  or  Telo- 


'.  uio,  which  wtm  JSquian. 

period,  as  ippose  tiuit  tne  roienns  or  xeio- 

■I'l"  of  tl               an  city  of  nius  was  the  Turano.    (Annali  doll'  [nstituto, 

\  .  ...... 


pro  Plan  22):  and  Nie-  fte.  torn.  VI.  p.  L04.J    Could  the  Turano  have 

buhr  think*  that  they  were  included  In  it,  be-  been  anciently  called  Terens,  or  Terentus,  and 

in  their  neighborhood.     But  the  could  thetribe  Terentina  have  been  named  from 

irer  to  the  ASquian  tl  i  from  the  Aniol 

ry  than  the  people  of  Atina,  were  inol  i 
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inians  now  tool  part  with  Rome  against  Tarentum.  During  the  SamniU 
war,  the  Tarentines,  covered  aa  they  were  by  the  territory  of  their  allies,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Roman  armies;  and  by  sea,  as  the  Roman  navy  was 
ven  i In-able,  thev  carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage.    But  now  a  con- 

sular army,1  supported  by  their  eld  enemies,  the  Lucanians,  might,  at  any  moment, 
appear  under  their  very  walls;  and  thev  looked  out,  therefore,  for  some  foreign 
aid.  They  Benl  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city,  Sparta,  imploring  that 
an  army  might  he  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  general. 
Cleonymus  was  the  younger  son  of  Cleomenes,8  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomenes'  grand- 
by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for  about  six  years  on  the  throne  ; 
and  Cleonymus,  like  Dorieus  of  old,  not  liking  to  remain  in  Sparta  as  a  private 
citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  abroad.  Areus 
was  no  less  ready  to  let  him  go;  and  accordingly  he  complied  at  once  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and  having  levied  at  their  expense  about  5000  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  5000  mercenaries  more, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.* 
M  -'  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with  the  Sallentines,  who  had  already  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Home,  joined  his  standard;  and  had  Cleonymus  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Samnites and 
Etruscans,  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Romans  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lucanians,  and  they  made  heir 
e  with  Tarentum.10  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus,  who  states 
this  in  express  terms,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the  Romans 
as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peace 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  concluded, 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
is  said11  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Cleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  enterprises. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  required  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a  preceding  treaty  ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Tarentum  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated1*  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, probably,  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  along  the  south  coast  of  Italy  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Lacinium,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the 
Tarentines  from  advancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
land of  f  'ire.  ii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentines,  employed  his 
arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  w;is  beaten  off  by  the  inhabitants  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt  t<-  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  yean  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  the  Marsians,  who  had  then,  as 
short  war  with  »      wr  have  Been,  made  peace  with  Rome  like  the  other  allies  of  the 
unit'-,  were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.     The  Roman  account11 


ji.ir-, .'... 


7  ]>]•> •!'<                                        .  Tapavrlvot   tr6\tfiov  n    AvfJaywybs    .     .     ira\aiuJv     tovs    Tapavrtvovi 
ix°VTH  *pii  AtvKuvh'                                    XX.   I'M.  uvi/xl/jiVTiaKc    avvOrjKwv,    ftf)   TrAc?!/    'Pw/za/ouj    irpdffdi 

8  Paussniat,  III.  6,     Plutarch,  Agis,  8.  and  Avuvtas  (Upas. — Appian,  Samnitic.  VII. 
Pyrrhus,  26.    Compare  the  article  on  the  Kings  13  I  .ivy,  X.  3.    At  this  point  we  lose  the  con- 

Lthe  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  nected  history  of  Diodorus.     The  last  consul- 

ot'.Nfr.  Fynea  Clinton's  Fasti  1 1  <  1 1  ship  noticed  in  his  twentieth  book  is  that  ofM. 

1  Diodorus,  XX.  104.  Iivius  and  M.  JSmilins,  which  was  the  second 

10  Diodorus.  XX.  104.  year  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  and,  ac 

11  Appian,  oamnitio.  VJ  I.  cording  to  Diodorus,  the  third  year  of  the  Lun- 
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states  that  they  resisted  the  settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Carseoli,  one  of  the 
^Equian  towns  lately  conquered,  and  themselves  maintained  the  place  by  force. 
This  is  scarcely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of 
Alba,  a  more  important  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  country. 
However,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy 
submission  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  buen  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Hernicans  of  Fru- 
sino,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt ;  and  these  ac- 
quisitions of  land  by  the  Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  their 
power  against  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  effect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  gained  was  mostly  held  in 
occupation  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
Licinian  law  allowed ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
lation of  extensive  domains,  "  Latifundia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave 
cultivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  great  diminution 
of  the  free  copulation  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  Vestinians,14  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  their 
unfortunate  war  with  Rome  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the 

.....  /»it-»  t  i  ill  'ii  The  Ve'ahr.ians  and  Pi- 

iriendship  01  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  them  a  centiansm  alliance  with 
treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  ^Equians  the  Ro- 
man frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs  ;  so  that  relations  with  Rome, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  were  become  inevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Rome 
completely  separated  the  Samnites  from  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  allies  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Aternus,  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  years15  after- 
wards the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
northward  of  the  Vestinians,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  Umbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  on  the  Metaurus  and  the 
-*Esis,  became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendship  was  of  importance  ;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etruscars  and  Umbriars  already  ?  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Gauls  ;.>d  been  soliciwd  to  take  part  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favorable  for  catf  ;  ine;  the  war  into  the  Gauls'  own 
country,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on  Rome  or  towards 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Samnites,  broke  out  partially  in  the  year  453.     Its  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Arretium  ;16  the  Biew  of  Nequinum^ 
powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which  Mecoenas  was  a  descend- 
ant, was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  of  the  neighboring  cities,  as  likely  to  endanger  their  independence. 

and  nineteenth  Olympiad.    Although  we  only  by  a  dictatorship.    Thus  tho  chronology 

nnmerom  fragments  of  nil  later  books,  becomes  more  and  more  confused,  for  these 

yet  these  can  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  dictatorships,  if  real,  oonld  not  have  lasted  more 

narrative,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  eer-  than  six  months,  and  the  next  consuls  would 

ome  very  valuable  and  therefore  come  into  office  half  a  year  after  their 

I  Soman  predecessors1  term  was  expired,    in  thisman*- 

tui  notici  everal  ner  the  beginning  of  thi nsnlaryear  wasoon- 

'om  whom  his  worl  apiled,and  tinually  varying,  and  these  portions  of  ■ 

ional  mention  of  obscure  nations  and  being  reckoned  as  whole  years,  (he  reckoning 

Othei     fell    more,    and    more    in    disorder.      BOW   OOD 

wax  stantlydo  the  perplexities  of  the  Soman  Fasti 

e  authoril  remind  one  of  the  truth  ofThucydidee'  remark. 

14  Li  that  the  natural  ohronolog)  of  the  seasons  <»( 

X.  10.     Another  year  is  in  erl  d  by  the  pear  w»    the  onl)     ore  guide:   the  <i\il 

chronolo  •                                     -1,'ij,  of  M.  ohronologj ,  I.' 

tilias.  and  that  of  M.  Valeriu  ilvru  oii  m!  ipxofUvtt 

Q    Appuleius.     L                or  three  other  *d    psootvi,   tea]   brvg  lrw%h   ry,  iwtytocri  «.— 

in  the  tilth  ccnturj  of  Rome,  it,  is  nai-l  to  \ 

nave                                               and  marked  M  Livy,  X.  8. 
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The  Cilnians  applied  for  aid  to  Rome,  already  known  as  the  natural  supporter  of 
the  high  aristocraticol  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  Roman 
army  was  sent  into  Ktrnria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  con- 
flicting; but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilnians  were  reconciled  to  the  popular  party,  and 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present.  In  the  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
Buls  besieging  the  Ombrian  town  of  Nequinum,17  on  the  Nar,  on  what  provoca- 
tion we  know  not.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted  till  the  year  following; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  availed  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of  their  town,  built 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain  side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  and 
a  descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Nar  below.  At  last 
the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  the  spot,18  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Narnia.  It  commands 
the  defile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamna  or 
Terni,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 

Some  accounts19  related  that  the  Samnites  had  supported  the  people  of  Ne- 
Th«  BamaitM  urn  quihum  in  their  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 
t!'",'"?,',1 I,' 'n.-w  couuol-u  succor.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  this 
•gauutRome.  jo  liocl  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 

the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  plans  were,  moreover, 
unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls  ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps,20  and  their  countrymen  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
having  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way  southwards ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already,  perhaps,  engaged  their  services  against 
the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruna  still  onwards,  and  with 
an  Etruscan  force  co-operating  with  them,  they  poured  into  the  Roman  dominions.31 
It  is  probable  that  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Glanis  into 
Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  were  carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spoil 
without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
in  safety.  They  wrould  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their  success,  to  renew 
their  inroad  in  the  next  year ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another  about  the  division  of  their  plunder,22  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  the  Gauls,  how-  l 
ever,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements ;  and  the  Samnites  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Luca-  j 
nia."  The  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revived  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered;  town  after  town  was  recovered  I 
to  the  Samnite  alliance  ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste  ] 
to  the  Benate,  praying  for  instant  succor.  Rut  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
stop  here  ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  Italy  to  arms, 

n    Livv,  X.  9.  21  fV  ftfv  r?J?  'Vw/ialuv  tirap%la$  aoQahog  irravijX-     I 

OT  LivV,  X.  10.  dov.— Polyb.  II.  10. 

»  "M.  FulviuaCn:   F.  Cn.  X.  Peetinni  Cos.  ■  Polybins,  11.19. 

De  Samnitibus  Nequinatibusque.     Ann:   CD  23  Iivy.  X.  11.    Dionysius,  XVI.  11.     For  I 

.  .  .  VII.  K.  Oct."— Fasti  Capitol.  these  sadden  revolutions  in  the  condition  of  J 

*  Polybins,  II.  19.     This  account  is  again  Lucania,  we  may  compare  the  conquest  of  Bceo-  I 

different  from  that  of  Livy,  who  represents  the  tia  by  alyronides.  and  its  loss  a  k\v  years  after-  I 

ruarrelling  with  the  Etruscans  about  wards  through  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Coro-  I 

the  terms  of  their  service,  and  thus  as  Dot  in-  nea;  and  also  the  accession  of  Achaia  to  the  I 

vadingthe  Etonian  dominion  at  all.    There  can  Athenian  alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty  years'  a 

i  doubt  thatPolybiua                erved  the  peace,  and  its  loss  again,  through  the  stipula-   i 

truer  version  of  these  events.    Be  fixes  also  this  uons  of  that  treaty.    It  is  manifest  that  the  Eo-  1 

lion  at  about  eighty-seven   years  man  and  Samnite   parties   in   Lucania,  or,  in.   I 

after  the  Srst  invasion,  when  Koine  was  taken,  other  words,  the  aristocratical  and  popular  par-  I 

that  is,  according  to  his  reckoning,  Olym.  120-1,  ties,  each  as  they  gained  the  ascendency,  took  I 

The  common   reckoning  places  it  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  Lucanian  nation,  1 

ifl  899,  B  difference  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  and  spoke  of  the  foreign  supporters  of  the  op-  I 

posite  party  as  the  national  enemies. 
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and  to  form  one  great  coalition  against  Rome.  They  solicited '  the  Picentians  to 
join  them  ;24  but  there  the  influence  of  the  Roman  party  was  predominant ;  and 
the  Picentian  government  made  a  merit  of  communicating  instantly  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  shake  their  faith.  Old  jealousies  probably 
influenced  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians ;  they  had  often  found  the 
Samnites  restless  neighbors,  and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former  power. 
But  the  Sabines25  seem  to  have  listened  to  the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the  ties 
of  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  one  another ;  and  the  new  Roman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the  ^Equian  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neigh- 
borhood to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.  Etruria  was  already  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Rome ;  so  far  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  in 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear,  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
bines on  the  other,  and  the  Gauls  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  to- 
gether call  upon  her  to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglectful 
of  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Lucania,  and  their  arms,  giving  timely  aid  to  their  party  within  the 
country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation 
to  desert  the  Roman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy  of 
Samnium.26  The  indefatigable  Samnite  government,  after  all  these  efforts,  might 
have  well  remonstrated,  like  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  destiny  which 

was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 

* 

v<2s  i$i\ci$  liXiov  Setvai  ndvov  rj6'  dr*  Acorov, 
I6pd  &  ov  "i&puica  p-6y^ ;  KafiiT-.jv  Si  [ioi  Ittttoi 
Xadv  ayeipowrj,  Upidjjup  kuku  to76  tc  vaiaiv. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
their  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance27  was  concluded  with  the  Beginning  of  the  third 
Lucanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  Samnite  wur- 
families  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a  pledge  of  their 
allies'  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Samnium  to  require  the  Samnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  complied  with.  The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Samnium  without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  council  of  the  Samnite  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  began  again  with  in- 
creased animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Apulians,  some  of  the  Sabines,  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  superior •twmgth of u» 
engaged  in  one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first  in-  Roman  eonfedemoy. 
clined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  But  when 
ire  consider  that  under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  ber  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
itronger  in  itself,  and  much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  Ciminian  Hills  to  the 
hay  of  Naples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  presented  a 
pact  masi  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  in  union,  to  the  long  and  ill-organized  line  of  its  enemies  ;    whilst,  in  the  ccn- 

Liw,  x.  li.  lii               hip,  namely,  in  the  year  468.    Bee 

n  in  the  upper  Orelli.  Inscript.  Latin.  Colleotio,  No. 

ralleyol  I                           taken  from  the  Sam-  "  Because  in  the  rear  467  we  &nd  an  Apulian 

nam  481.    J.r-                This  army  in  the  field  In  aid  of  the  Samnifc    ;  and 

pation  of  It  by  the  Sam  i\  i ». .  .  ,    | ,  said  to  have  defeated  ll  at  Maleven- 

llinnco  therefore  between  the  two  turn,  when  on  Its  maroh  to  join  the  Samnite 

countries.     And  an  Inscription  relating  to  Ap-  army,     Livy,  X.  L6. 

Claudius  the  blind  states,  that  be  "de-  "  Iiyy,  X.  Ll,  L9.     Dionyslue,  XVI.  11,12. 
touted  un  army  of                           1                   '  in 
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tre  of  Italy,  and  reaching  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 

rucinians,  Prentanians,  Vestinians,  and  Picentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  of 
Roman  allies,  who,  by  their  position,  might  either  obstruct  the  enemies'  commu- 
nication, or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of 
the  Samnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  which  could 
afford  any  chance  of  BUCCess,  where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were 
so  unequal.  The  Gauls  were,  like  all  barbarians,  uncertain  and  unmanageable  ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  Etru- 

is  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  of  Juda :  to  lean  on  the 
Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  can  be 

fen  campaign  of  the  traced  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.     The  Gauls  could  not  be 

prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field  ;  and  the  Roman  party  in  Lu- 

cania  was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were  still  employed  in  that 

quarter,  and  could  not  send  an  army  into  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  45G,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  Samnite 
war,  were  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.28     L. 

u  of  the  cam-  Scipio  was  tile  great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ; 

lie  is  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record  has  reached 

our  times ;  the  famous  epitaph29  on  his  tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have  been 

"a  brave  man  and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness."     Yet  such 

the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  no  one  action 
recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  Livy 
ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his  colleague's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied  ;  some  making  him  win  a  great  battle  in  northern  Sam- 
oium,80  and  saying  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovianum  and  Aufidena; 
while  others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
tolled"'1 the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  operations  against  a  superior 
enemy.  A  third  account  is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  Fulvius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  as  Volaterrse,  and 
gained  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that 
this  year  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  looked  forward  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety, 
and  therefore32  they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  consulship,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated  ;  a  dis- 
pensation, x'  according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  Avas  passed  in  his  favor ; 
and  the   people  proceeded  to  elect  him.     He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

"  Livy,  X.  11.  ■  Livy,  X.  VI. 

9  ",  phagus  which  contained  the  bones       S1  Sec  the  Btories  in  Frontinus,  Strategem,  I. 

of  L.  Coraelina  Scipio  was  discovered  in  1780,  6,  $  1,  2,  and  I.  11,  £  '2,  already  referred  to  by 
aid  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Theepi-  Niebuhr.  Bui  the  authority  of  the  particular 
taph  is  as  follow*,  written  in  the  old  Satumian    anecdotes  contained  in  such  collections  as  that 

of  Frontinus  is  but  small,  and  it  is  not  in  itself 

,.-       ,.      .  •■    t.    i    ,      n    «     i        tobeael  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  mod- 

,"l!,lvod       erately  careful  historian.     In  the  present  inf 
Patre  prognatus  fortis  vir  sapicnsone  «  t]i(.  jmi.,llotl.s  an;  (,iri()I       £  .showing 

';  forma  v!rt  '.,na  ""/'  how  many  different  versions  of  the  same  events 

Con  [ucj  fuitapud  W(,rr  ]u  ,.;,,, lll(ti,„    ,ls  long  .,,  no  rea]  ilistorian 

Taura»ia<  isauna  Samnio  ©  (.x:M(il  ,,)sin  them  all,  and  to  choose  the  truest 

SubigitomnoLoucanaopaidesqueaDdoucit.  ()rt]]i.  m,,.t  pr?bablei  Dnt  theydonot  appeal 

"Gnaivod"  in  the  fir.-t  line  would,  in  modern  to  me  to  he  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit. 

Latin,  be  "dMBO,"  and  "quoiua"   in  the  third  ■  Livy,  X.  13. 

pied  the  inscription  33  "TribunJ  plebis  .  .  .  aiebant,  se  ad  popu- 

and    Platner's   "  Besohrei bung  lum  laturos  ut  legibus  solveretur."— Livy,  X. 

Boms,"  Vol.  III.  p.  618.     It  may  he  found  also  18.      Legibus  solvi  is  the  regular  expression 

in  Orelli's  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  550,  nsed  when  any  one  has  a  dispensation  granted 

■nd  an  engraving  of  the  sarcophagus,  exhibiting  him,  to  release  him  from  complying  with  the 

en  in  the  Uentleman's  enactments  of  some  particular  law. 

uiric  lor  April,  1787. 
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might  recommend  to  them  P.  Decius  as  his  colleague :  Decius  a  id  himself,  he 
said,  had  been  censors  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
so  well  as  consul.  Accordingly,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  were  elected  together : 
L.  Scipio,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served34  under  Fabius  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Fulvius35  and  a  Valerius  are  named  amongst  his  military  tribunes. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  to  be  assailed  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemies'  confederacy,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed,  second  campaign.  De- 
Etruria  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act,36  and  the  "iZnCZ  iJoffiuS 
Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  without  an  army.  and  p- Deciu9- 
Accordingly,  both  consuls  marched  into  Samnium,37  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liris,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidicinians  and  the  line  of  the  Vul- 
turnus.  Fabius  was  met  by  the  main  Samnite  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a 
most  obstinate  battle ;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apulians  near  Bene- 
ventum  on  their  march  to  join  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  also.  The  Samnites 
then  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
waste  without  opposition.  Both  of  the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it 
is  said,  for  five  months,38  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that  Decius  was  recorded  to  have  en- 
camped his  legions  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  as  many  as  eighty- 
six.  But  the  Samnites  must  have  driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures, 
and  many  of  these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced  round  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force  could  have  defended  them  with  success 
against  an  army.  The  low  country,39  however,  was  no  doubt  grievously  wasted, 
and  the  Romans  must  have  found  plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  comitia  ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium40  for  six  months  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  Samnite  influence  in  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia was  completely  overthrown,  and  both  those  countries  returned 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristocratical  party  was  of  covered  to  the  Roman 
itself  eager  to  re-establish  this  connection  ;  and  the  presence  of 
two  Roman  armies,  and  the  inability  of  the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field  against 
them,  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  popular  party,41  and  changed  accordingly 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  now  too,  it  seems,  that 
L.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  had  so  great  a  share  in 
effecting  the  revolution  in  Lucania,  as  to  be  able  to  boast,  in  the  words  of  his 

,4  I.iw.    X.   H.     "Fabius   .  .  .   Scipionem  n  Livy,  X.  14. 

n  hastatos  prima}  legionis  subtrahcre  ...  M  Livy,  X.  15.   The  circumstantial  statement 

Jllbet."  of  the  number  of  encampments  in  this  campaign 

M  Livy,  X.  14.     The  reading  in.  the  modern  deserves  credit;    and  the  account  of  Fabius' 

editions  of  Livy  ia  "  M.  Fulviam  et  M.  Vale-  victory  is  moderate  and  probable. 

riniii/'  but  most  of  the  ICSS.  read  "  Maximum  TO  lii  the  former  war  the  consuls  of  the  year 

Fulviam," and  Niebuhi              -. that  Maximus  448  bad  ravaged  Samnium  during  Ave  months, 

was  a  surname  of  the  Fulvian  family,  as  appeara  burning  all  the  scattered  bo  uses,  and  deatroy- 

fron                       pitolini.     [t  is  probable  that  ing  the  fruit-trees.    Diodorus,  XX.  80.    I'.utno 

Military  tribunes  h<rc  spoken  of  were  the  enemy  could  have  penetrated  within  the  rocky 

respectively  of  Cn.  Fulvius  and  of  M.  Va-  walls  of  the  Mateae,  and  many  otherspote  must 

leri'i                                           ■      ,,,|(|  458,  have  been  equally 

K  "Ab  Sutrii                          |  tleriia  legati.  4"  Livy,  X.  L8. 

!          •  populorum da petenda  4I  " Lucanorum  seditiones  a plebeii 

X.   n.    This  perpetual  tibus ducibus  ortas  summd  optimatium  volun- 

lation  in  the   EtrB               usela  arose  do  tate  per  Q.  Fabium    pr — osulem,  raiaaura  eo 

ebalanoi               f their  domestic  cum                   rcitu,  oomproi   orat."     Livy.  X. 

If  any  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  the  18.      Nothing  is  mentioned  of  the   Apulians 

t.-l  aid  iv.-m  fi,c  (,             iCilniiof  Aire  after  their  defeat  at  Beneventum;  but  as  they 

i  other  frienda  of  the  Roman  connec  do  not  appear  again  ai  the  allies  of  the  Samnites. 

t  would  urge  the  di                              Rome  It  U  probable  that  thej  followed  the  example  of 

ndivl    and   would                                  I  the   Lu                                        in  this  winter-  to 

ounterfeiting  prudence,  their*                 tion  with  Borne, 
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epitaph,  thai  he  had  "  subdued  all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages."  The  hos- 
tagea  would  be  demanded  from  the  principal  families  of  the  popular  or  Samnite 
party,  as  a  security  that  they  should  not  again  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt 
from  Home. 

Tims  having  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Samnium  without 
resistance  during  several  months,  and  having  succeeded  apparent- 
ly, through  the  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  in 
separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Romans  thought  that  their  work  was 
done  ;   the  two  proconsular  armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Volumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  having  hitherto  re- 
mained quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  with  their  newly  raised  legions42 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final  submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.    But 
•ely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  the  cities  of  Etru- 
ria were  in  arms/3  that  several  of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  them,  that  they 
were  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries;  and  that  a 
Samnite  general,  with  a  Samnite  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  enemies, 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsels  a  new  spirit  of  decision 
and  energy'. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes, 
when  Philip  had  occupied  Elatea.  Triumphing  alike  over  all  old 
ES^tot^&ta  prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  orator,  almost  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demosthenes  in  glory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it  in  vig 
orous  resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  Gellius  Egnatius,  into 
Etruria,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of  the  Etrus- 
cans to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
proconsuls  had  left  Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken  the  field,  he 
fearlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Umbria,  and  fron 
thence  crossing  the  Tiber,  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to 
renew  the  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian  states  and  an  army 
of  Gauls  urn-  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  fir^t  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  the  senate  sent 
nil  hi  l«mimi|ii   Both  orders  to  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.     Appius, 
with  the  first  and  fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was 
p"""1-  probably  on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Samnium, 

by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into 
Etruria  more  readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  by 
the  Appian  Road  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Campania. 
Appius  hastened  into  Etruria,44  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  at  first 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Rome:  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Volumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium also,  and   hasten  to  join  his  colleague.     No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  of 

■  The  accounts  which  Livy  followed  rcprc-  ported  that  Appius  Claudius  and  Volumnius 

sent  the  proconsuls  M  being  still  in  Samnium  ooth  carried  on  war  in  Samnium  (Livy,  X.  17,  ad 

when  the  new  consuls  took  the  field.  X.  IS.  tinem) ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 

that  his  narrative  con-  that  four  armies  should  nave  been  employed 

trodietfl  itself,  for  the  legions  raised  by  the  oon-  before  the  war  broke  out  in  Etruria,  find  that 

•nil  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  1st,  two  of  them  should  then  have  been  disbanded, 

B  I,  ana  4th.  as  usual;   whereas,  had  two  just  when  their  services  were  most  needful. 

Consular  armies  been  under  arms  at  that  time,  *3  Livy,  X.  18. 

tlie  new  legions  must  have  been  the  5th.  6th,  44  Livy,  X.  18. 
7th,  and  fc*ii.     Besides,  some  of  the  annals  re- 
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Rome  thus  employed  in  Etruria,  than  the  Samnites  took  the  field  with  the  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  into  Campania.45 
There  they  laid  waste  not  only  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements  in  the  Falernian  district,  and  com- 
posed the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gellius  Egnatius  had  thus  completely  attained  its  object;  Sam- 
nium  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  AIarmat  Rome.  Tb6 
territory  of  Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change  was  SSrSalkfiSlS 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors ;  the  Roman  government  ordered  t0  deliver  CamPania- 
all  legal  business  to  be  suspended,46  and  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  free-born  com- 
mons of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus,  the  prcetor.  Meanwhile  L.  Volumnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
invasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Etruria  to  his  own  province. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  junction  for  a  time  had  revived  the  Roman  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  but  that  some 
advantages  were  gained47  which  saved  Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  danger  called  him 
into  Campania.  Volumnius  marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat  into  their  own 
country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  them  with 
considerable  loss,43  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  spoil  which  they  were 
carrying  with  them.  This  gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
eighteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the 
favor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonwealth  under  his  auspices. 

Still,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Falernian  district  from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  re- 
solved that  two  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Minturn*49  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Sinuessa,  ««  again  chosen  con- 
on  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  running  to  the  Liris  from 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.  But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  considered  so 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  As  the  consular  elections  drew 
n<-;ir,  L.  Volumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comitia;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office 
of  consul.  He  again  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,  that 
P.  Deciua  might  be  his  colleague;  and  Decius  was  accordingly  elected  consul 
with  hi  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in  Etruria,  was  ap- 

ted  prsetor,  and  L.  Volumnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  year 
U  proconsul.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in  his  last  con- 
sulship, On.  Fulvius,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  456,  and  had  conducted 

the  of  this  war  in   Sanmium,  together  with   L.  Postumius  Mcgel- 

10.  tint,  a  j.pius  repulsed  the  enemy  end  Mved  hia 

1  X-  21.  own  uniiy,  l>ut  it  by  do  meant  provea  that  ha 

47  In  the  midatofthe  kittle,  Appine  vowed  won  a  decided  trictoiw.     Wi  have  only  to  re- 

|o  build  a  temple  to  Ballon*,  If  tne  goddeaa  member  Coruna  and  Albuhera. 

•  tfrant  him  vi  «■  Lh  v,  X.  80,  21. 

afterwards  built.    See  OreUi,  Inscript.  Latln&r.  *B  Livy,  X.  21. 

Lence  w  Livy,  X.  22 
22 
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lus,  won1  appointed  also  to  commands  in  this  great  campaign,  with  the  title  of 
propraetors, 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  impending  contest  may  be  measured  by  the 

particular  accounts  of  prodigies  and  their  expiations  which  were 
-  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  year.     From  the  altar51  of  the 

temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  three  successive 
days,  SO  Baid  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milk.  The 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-offerings  for  victory 
should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  the  favors  of  the  gods  would  not 
be  unmixed  ;  for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the  sick,  and  foreshowed  a  heavy 
visitation  of  sickness  :  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  corn  had  failed  them,  and 
was  the  sign  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solemn  prayers52  were  ordered  to  be 
offered  during  two  whole  days ;  and  frankincense  and  wine  were  furnished  to 
every  vnr  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and  un- 
ceasing. 

The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  office  about  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and 

as  the  snow  was  still  thick  on  the  Apennines,  the  Gauls  could 
winter  m*wh  of  not  yet  take  the  field  to  march  into  Etruria,  and  the  campaign 

would  not  be  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceedingly  perilous  ;  and  he  himself,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fabius  himself,  having  raised53  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  eager  to  serve  under  so  renowned  a 
general,  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busily  employed 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  the  soldiers  from  thus  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their 
general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications ;  and  having  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kept  it  continually 
in  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then  stationed  one  division54  in  the 
country  of  the  Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to  observe  the 
pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  La  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Nocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;  while  Fabius  himself  returned  to 
Rome  to  concert  measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies55  were  destined  to  take  the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 

Roman  legions,  and  an  unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry ; 

Fottm  of  the   Roman*  °  .   .  ^  ^        ,  1  i  r  <•       iv  -n 

■nd tb«ir »iiiet employ-  together  with  500  (  ampaman  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  allies  still 
larger  than  that  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Amongst  the  allies 
were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians56  and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Vestinians,  as  well  as  the  contingents  of 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of 
the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  as  w  <  11  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  employed, 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  Urnbria. 

Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  to  take  the  field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  legions, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Samnium" 

81  Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  M  The  Lucanians  are  mentioned  as  among 

*"  Livy,  X.  23.  the  regular  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  quartered 

M  Livy,  X.  25.  within  the  consuls'  camp,  in  the  year  imnie* 

M  Livy,  X.  25.  diately  following.— See  Livy,  X.  83. 

16  Livy,  X.  2G.  ■  Livy,  X.  27. 
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under  L.  Volumnius  as  proconsul.  A  third  army,  under  Cn.  Fulvius  as  pro- 
prcetor,58  was  to  be  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  the  Faliscan  territory,  at  once  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  preserve  the  communications  of  the  main  army 
with  Rome  ;  and  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L. 
Postumius  Megellus,53  also  proprietor,  was  to  be  encamped  in  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is  clear  and  perfectly  credible ; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num- 

,  J  1  .    .  r     ,  °  -iTTi  ,1         T-ii.  "•  Scipio's  division  ia 

bers,  movements,  and  position  01  the  enemy.  Why  the  Mruscans  defeated  by  the  Gaui* 
and  Samnites  did  not  crush  Scipio's  army,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles 
again  paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  '  At  last  the 
Gauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  to  act  in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army60  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  within 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the 
field,  and  first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hanging  round 
the  necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all 
that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final 
battle  at  Sentinum  is  a  total  blank;  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  as  a  brians  leave  their  awei! 

n      1  1        •  .1  .     1  •  ,  c    The   Gauls   and    Sam- 

country  travelled  over  during  the  night;  we  were  in  one  sort  01  mtes  retreat  behind  tha 
scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  this  morning ; 
each  is  distinct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  them.  Ear- 
nestly must  Gellius  Egnatius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had  begun  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their 
whole  force  was  united,  the  ground  was  favorable  ;  nothing  could  be  gained, 
and  every  thing  would  be  hazarded  by  delay.  But  whether  the  fault  rested 
once  agaii  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  whether  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment,  we 
know  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  propraetors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mius, to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the  tidings  of  this 
movement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
iant  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
themselves  but  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  their  hopes  of  a 
victorious  march  upon  Home. 

pursued  them  instantly,  with  two  consular  armies  certainly,  and 
with   the    wreck   of   L.    Scipio's  division;    perhaps  also    with   the  The    Romsu    fellow 

.  1  •  1      ,  ..      ,  ■    *  1    •     1  1  1  11       1     r  tlicm.     Tli.-  two  uniiii'i 

two  legions  01  J..  Volumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from  nmtatamanum. 
iiium.     They    found   the   r-nemy   in  the  country  of  Sentinum,    an    [Jmbrian 
1  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,"1  just  under  the  centra]  chain,  in  a 

from  Ancona  to  Borne  crosses  the  Apennines 
to  descend  upon  Foligno. 
,11.19.    We  learn       u  The  anofent  Sentinum  stood  on  or  near  tho 
from  l    1  ito  of  the  modern  town 


f  t lie  modem  town  of  8ai  1  oferrato, 

know 

I:  it   I 

t  ■  1 1 1 ■  / 

■  1 


1  -'I         I    I  J  '  IIIWM>     I    M         I'/.Tll        ■'.  ""'',      «*.l      1  ^ 

In  tli  ■  ind  that  it    known  by  inscriptions  which   have  been  dis- 

ci tni  re 


10  l\  I  I '  /  »  I  I      l  t\       J  I  I  r  '    I   i  J 11   ^       rr  im    h        11 

was  not  a  surprise,  but  a  regular  battle,  waptrdf-  covered  there.    Bee  Orelli,  '• 

fonghl  In  the  country  of  But]  have  do  good  Information 

inum,  per  tails  of  the  topography. 


and  I'.'i'i. 
iw  to  the  Uc- 
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small  valley  which  runs  down  into  the  larger  valley  of  the  ./Esis  or  Esino,  and 
not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mountains.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and 
Bammtes  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatius  knew 
enough  of  the  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon 
be  tired  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  march 
from  Samnium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fair  field  ;  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  Gellius 
Egnatius  and  his  Samnites  ;62  P.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls. 
If  L.  Yolumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Samnium,  he  probably,  like 
On.  Servilius  at  Cannae,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  very  eve  of  battle, 
a  favors  om-n  en-  a  hind,63  said  the  Roman  story,  came  running  down  from  the 
Miii|Mtk*T>r»ini  mountains  between  the  two  opposing  lines,  with  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gave 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city ;  and 
whose  image  they  had  only  in  the  preceding  year61  set  up  beneath  that  very 
sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle.  "  See,"  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  Diana's  sacred  hind  has  been 
slain  by  the  barbarians,  and  will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ;  while  the 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  gives  us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids 
us  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinus,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldiers, 
as  encouraged  by  a  sign  from  the  gods,  rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related   of  the   battle  itself,  are 
blended  strangely  with  the  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the 

It.ittl..-  ■>{  S.'ntinum.  ,  R      J  ,.T1  i  •  *  1  flu     .1  n  i     r, 

general  narrative.  When  the  armies  closed,  the  Roman  left 
wing  struggled  vigorously  against  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gauls.  Twice,  it  is  said,  did  the  Roman  and  Campanian  cavalry  charge  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen  ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
unwonted  appearance,  BO  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fled  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  may  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Caesar's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
midable, could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality  ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  British  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Cesar,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Bentinum  must  have  Btruck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 
The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  hack  upon  their  infantry;  the  first  line  of  the 
imvcu.. -levote.  bim-  legions  was  broken,  and  the  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
►  if  to  dr>»th.  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantry.     Decius  strove  in 

vain  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone  was  left  by  which  he  might 
yet  serve  his  country ;  he  bethought  him  of  his  father  at  the  battle  by  Vesuvius, 
and  calling  to  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  pontifices  who  attended  him  in  the  field,  he 
letired  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  for  self-devotion.     Then,  in  the  same 


n  Livy,  X.  27.  °*  Livy,  X.  23. 

•»  Livy,  X.  27.  »  Livy,  X.  27,  28. 
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dress,  and  with  all  the  same  ceremonies,  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of 
words  which  had  been  uttered  by  his  father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontifex  M.  Livius66  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  The  Gaul8  resist  ob. 
follow  the  new  general.  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his  8tinately- 
colleague,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his 
aid,  with  reinforcements  drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Romans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Deems'  death  encouraged  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened ;  they 
gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbroken  and  unas- 
sailed ;  till  the  Romans  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  in  the  action,  and  with  these  missiles  endeavored  to  wear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  they  inflicted  no  wound ;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  as  firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep"  under  the  hail  of  the  English 
arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  efforts  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victory. 

Meanwhile,  Fabius,67  on  the  right,  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  finding  that  his  infantry  could  not  break  them,  at 
last  succeeded  in  charging  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the  Sammies,  and  at  last 

■     1      •        •  11    1   •  /»•/•,  •     a  ,'  l  forces  the  Gauls  to  pi  ve 

same  moment  bringing  all  his  reserves  01  infantry  into  action,  he  way.  complete  victory 
assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the  victory.  The  Samnites 
fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  main- 
taining their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
cavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear ; 
while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Samnites,  and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory ;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  commander,  Gel- 
lius  Egnatius,  fell.  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately 
began  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle68  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 
2.5,000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners :  their  own  they  make  to  have 
amounted  to  8200  killed ;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  num- 
ber  of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1200  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
wing,  while  in  the  army  of  Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter IE  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  line  of  battle  was  broken;  and 
the  disparity  of  □  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  army  is  therefore  such  as 

might  hare  been  expected. 

meanwhile,   Cn.    Fulvius*  had,  according  to  his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
id    had    not  only  laid  waste   a  large  tract  of  country, 

1  1       1      1    r  1    •        1        ,•    1  i  °      •.  ■.  •   •         Operation*  in  Ktnuu. 

bad  defeated  in  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities 
I  I  'lii-ium  to  check  his  ravag< 
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Diodonu,  XXI.  Frag.  Hoeaohel.  p.  490.    Durta 
■apposed  thai  the  Btruaoans  wi 
1.  f  Samoa,  a  contem-    the  Dattle ;  and  iome  of  the  Roman  wi 

but  whose  information  of  the  e    the  same  account,  and  made  the  allied  ana 
■  ■il'l  come  only  from  common  report,    consist  of  a  million  of  men.    Bee  Niebnhr, 
rho  delighted  to  ■  III.,  ,,,,-,-  647. 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Etruscans  were  at  this  time  Buffering  the  full  evil  ot 
distracted  counsels,  and  that  they  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for  war. 
What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium,  of  Volaterrse,  of  Russellue,  of  Cor- 
tina, and  of  Vulsinii,  when  Clusium  and  Perusia  were  left  to  resist  the  Roman 
invasion  alone  ".' 

The  body  of  DechlS10  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honor- 
ably buried.     Fabius  celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration  ;  a  lit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his  col- 
pie  in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  excellence.      He  had  proved  his  skill  and  conr- 
in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  peace  ;  and  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfish  jealousy  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Austerlitz  of  the  third  Samnite 
war.  But  as  more  than  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
indoMdto  serve  again  tie  of  Austerlitz  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  coali- 
tion against  Rome  dissolved  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentinum. 
The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  their  defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  1 5 Lit  even  Etruria 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest. 

Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  their  victory.  The  armies 
of  the  proprietors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled 
to  Rome71  and  disbanded  ;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etruria  with 
his  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  fresh  advantages  over  the 
Perusians,  who  alone  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  lie  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  on  the  4th  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late  coalition,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Samnites  ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  Decius  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  general's  safe  and 
victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned12  that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  the  late  battle,  eighty-two  ases,  and  a  coat,  and  military  cloak;  "rewards," 
says  Iivy,  radly  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  por- 
tioned out  amongst  the  lesions  of  Augustus,  "which  the  soldiers  of  those  times 

DO  O  ' 

did  not  think  despicable.'." 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,73  still,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  5000  men,  made 
its  way  unhurt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 
forcM  iu  w*jr  t»ck  u>  tians  and  Vestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 
niimi  through  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  by  Sulmo  and  the 
Five-mile  plain  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  The  Pelignians,  more 
zealous  in  the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Samnites,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  Buffered  from  Samnite  incursions,  endeavored  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.      JJut  the  Samnite-,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  this  new 

■my,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety. 

70  Livy,  X.  .  triumph,  whereas  Livy  makes  him  march  back 

71  This  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  to  Etruria  after  his  triumph.  But,  as  Nicbuhr 
Fabius  marched  into  Etruria  and  engaged  the  says,  his  army  would  be  disbanded  as  a  matter 
Perusians;  which  shows  thatCn.  Fulvius  must  of  course  after  his  triumph,  and  the  Fasti  Ca- 

already  been  recalled,  and  also  because  pitolini  say  that  he  triumphed  over  the  Ftrus- 

App.  Claudius,  the  prsbtor,  was  ordered  to  sup-  cans,  as  well  ae  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  ;  which 

port  L.  Volnmnio              ininm  with  the  re-  he  could  not  have  done  had  he  only  triumphed 

mains  of  the  army  of  Decius:  had  the  proprav-  for  his  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  Etruscans 

armies  been  still  embodied,  one  of  them  were  engaged  there, 

would  probably  have  been  employed  on  that  n  livy,  X.  80. 

I  have  followed  Nicbuhr  in  placing  n  Livy,  X.  30. 
ir'ubius'  victories  over  the  Perusians  before  his 
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.  It  is  manifest  that  during  this  year  Samnium  enjoyed  a  complete  respite  from 
invasion ;  and  that  L.  Volumnius,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  operations  in  samnu 
not  called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbria,  was  not  a  ££3IjJ2^j£|du'" 
match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Matese  is  en- 
titled to  no  credit  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  Samnites  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  two  different  directions  ;74  that  one  army  de- 
scended into  the  districts  of  Formise  and  Vescia,  and  another  laid  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Vulturnus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Campania. 
After  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  legions  of  Decius  were  recalled  from  Etruria, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  praetor,  and  he  and  L.  Vo- 
lumnius, acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  But  as  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Sentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  in  such  confusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  one  A.  n.  c.  4tK)-  A.  c 
of  the  propraetors  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consul,  and  M.  ?£;  RFomLCoXSo 
Atilius  Regulus  was  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war  was  again  trans-  advantages  ™ iu 
ferred  to  Apulia,75  where  the  Samnites,  well  understanding  the  importance  of  act- 
ing on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  Luceria.  Here  there  was  fought  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that  the  consui 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  were  saved  from 
total  rout.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  Interam- 
na,76  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  save  that  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His  colleague  had  been 
recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in  the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etruria ;  and 
this  he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts,  with  such  success,77  that  Vulsinii, 
Perusia,  and  Arretium  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years.  But 
which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  Luceria,  and  which  had  marched  into  Etruria, 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously.78  Some  accounts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  ;79  but  most  said  that  only  one 
obtained  that  honor,  and  again  they  did  not  agree  in  determining  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in  this  year,  except,  perhaps, 
over  the  ever-restless  but  ever-vacillating  and  divided  Etruscans.  The  Samnites, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once  again. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans  ;  butjts  history  is  still  uncertain  in  the  details,  and  much  A  Ug  c#  461.  A.  c. 
of  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable.  The  SLdi^fTfJE 
consuls  wore  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that  Papirius  who  had  iu8  and  Sp- Carvilius- 

74  Livy,  X.  81.     He  describes  the  scene  of  the  narrative  of  this  war  seems  to  have  depended 

Bsmnite  inroad  in  these  words,  "in  JSserninum  ehiefiy  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Fabian  family. 

me  Vulturno  adjacent  flumini."    The  word  and  to  have  become  uncertain  where  they  failed 

which,  in  the  modem  editions  oflivy,  is  printed  him,  <li<l  not  venture,  to  say  which  it  was. — Sco 

minum1'  raided,  however,  in  the  A1SS.  Livy.  ■Vk'-  ;;7- 

aia.  In  Samnium,  seems  out  of        '■'  Fa  ti  Capitolini.     [ivy  says  that  Atiliua 
the  question,  for  i    eras  only  in  the  beginning  did  not  triumph,  but  that  Postumius  did.  by  his 
irar  that  the  Romans  planted  own  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  sen- 
soo]                                              that  portions  ate.     But  this  story  is  referred  by  Dionysius  to 
tain  bad  already  been  ceded  to  the  Ro-  Pa  tumius'  third  consulship  three  years  after- 
ad  Samnite  war,  which,  how-  wards;  and  Claudius  said  that  Postumius  0 

deep  the  oily  lies  In  the  triumphed  at  all.     [tdoesnol  appear  that  the 

a  ■  improbable.  narrative  of  Fabian  gave  a  triumph  to  either  oi 

76  l  them.  -  Livy,  X. 

cription  of  the  events  of  this 
year  ],  far  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the 

i  .,1,    of    |,i  [Uitur  annus   quo    Bo- 

and   Postumius  marched  Into  Etruria.    Clau-    mani  instaurato  aSamnftibus  bello  vini  sunt* 
Quadrigarius,  as  quoted  bj    I     r,  main  ,    incastral    ferunt."    LII.  88. 

.  and  Fabiu 
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been  so  famous  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus.  Car- 
vilius  took  the  command80  ^i'  the  army  which  had  wintered  near  Interamna,  on 
the  l.ii is;  Papirius  commanded  two  new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites,  on  their  part,  are  said  to  have  raised  an  army  with  unusual 
„!u,K„,  oi  care,  and  to  have  bound  their  soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
taken  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 
they  would  either  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes  on  their  helmets,  and  with  coats  of  white 
linen,  exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Papirius,  the 
father  of  the  present  consul,  was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them  ;  and  the 
repetition  of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites  now  made  the  Romans,  for 
the  omen's  sake,  appoint  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul;  as  if  the  Pa- 
pirian  family81  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  desper- 
ate efforts  of  their  Samnite  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etruria,  and  the  knowledge, 
therefore,  that  they  would  have  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 

Thev  rr lain  their  hi>M     ,.  1    •    l      i      l       1        o  •  i         i  t 

on  the  .ountry  of  the  Home,  which  led  tlie  oammtes  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 
ments to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  frorri 
their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive ;  for  the  first  operatious  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amiternum,82  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
country  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  obstinately 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Volscian  cities  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania  to  ravage  the  territory83  of  the 
Romans  and  their  allies  on  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus,  whilst  another 

And  ravage  Cum|«ma.  .    •  .       Q    .  -  .  -  ,.  . 

was  kept  in  feamnium  for  home  defence ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  to 
the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to  make  up 
for  their  inferiority  in  strength  and  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consuls84  having  jointly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 

Both  a*  u.„„a„  tm-  t0  enter  Samnium.     The  seat  of  war  lay  apparently  in  the  country 

X.',!.''rui  of  tlie  Pentrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese  :   Carvilius 

laid  siege  to  Cominium:    Papirius,  after  having  taken  Duronia, 

marched  against  Aquilonia,  where  the  Samnite  army  was  stationed  ;  all  these 

three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  lay  on 

north  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to 

i  mum,  tin;  Bite  of  which  is  known.     The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 

consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces;  and  eight  thousand  men 

were  detached  from  the  army  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Cominium.     A  deserter 

acquainted  Papirius  with   this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a  messenger 

to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when 

he  knew  their  force   to    be   thus   untimely  weakened.     The  auspices  had  been 

reported   to  be  most  favorable  ;  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 

to  the  consul,  "  thai  f  the  corn  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground."85 

This  was  tin-  I  ible  omen  ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the  point  of 

giving  the-  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

10  Livy,  X.  mtur  (aves)  neccsse  est  illiquid  ex  ore  ca 

81  Livy,  X.  38,  30.  dere  ct  tcrram  pavire,  terripaviuni  primo,  post 

"  Livy,  X.  terripudium  dictum  est:  hoc  quidem  jam  tri- 

.'III.  l.  j.ii'liuin  dicitur.    Quum  igitnr  offa  ceeidit  ex 

M  Livy.  X.  8  on;  pulli,  turn  auapicanti  tripudium  Boliatimum 

*  "  Puilaritu  anspidnm  mentiri  avisos  tripu-  nuntiant." — Cicero,  de  Divinet.  11.  34. 

■Yuun  solistimurn." — Livy,  X.  40.    "  (Juia  q 
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keeper  had  made  a  false  report.  "  Some  of  his  comrades  have  declared  the  truth," 
said  the  young  man :  "  and  far  from  eating  eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  touch 
their  food  at  all."  "Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this,"  re- 
plied his  uncle,  "  but  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  has  belied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port to  me  is,  that  the  omens  are  most  favorable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith  give 
the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  you  see,"  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
by,  "  that  this  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions." 
Ere  the  battle-cry  was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guilty 
keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  fate  was  instantly  reported  to  the  consul.  "The 
gods,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are  amongst  us  ;  their  vengeance  has  fallen  on  the  guilty." 
While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heard  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
cry.  "  Never  did  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
exclaimed  the  consul,  and  forthwith  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  Roman  battle- 
cry  arose  loud  and  joyful. 

The  Samnites  met  their  enemies  bravely  ;86  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
they  had  been  pledged  gave  them  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  victory  gained  by  l. 
ful  courage  ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer.  PaPirlU8- 
On  the  Roman  side,  the  consul's  blunt  humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  spread  confidence  all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  other 
generals  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whose  aid  they 
sought,  if  he  would  grant  them  victory,  Papirius  called  aloud  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious, "  Ah,  Jupiter,87  if  the  enemy  are  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  thee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plain."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit ;  they  mark  superstition  or  fanaticism 
quite  as  much  as  unbelief;  nor  would  the  consul's  language  shock  those  who 
heard  it,  but  rather  assure  them  that  he  spoke  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard 
with  favor  by  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  an  indulged  servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  part  of  a 
general ;  he  is  said  to  have  practised  the  trick  which  was  so  successful  at  Ban- 
nockburn  ;8*  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Samnites  ;  the  news 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  colleague, 
and  a  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  fled 
either  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  Aquilonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  contain- 
ing all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
fugitives,  and  escaped  to  Bovianum. 

The  Romans*  followed  up  their  victory,  and  stormed  the  Samnite  camp,  and 
icaled  the  walls  of  Aquilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  Surc0S8L.8  of  Sp.  c«. 
during  the  night.  Carvilius  meanwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  viUus- 
while  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when 
Papiriua  began  bis  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in  marching  backwards 
and  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action.  These  soldiers, 
however,  having  halted  during  the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquilonia,  pur- 
sued their  march  the  D6xt  day,  and  with  a  very  trilling  loss  effected  their  retreat 
mum,  which  was  now  the  common  rallying  point. 

Both   Aquilonia60  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  con- 
and  were  then  set  on  fire.     Ii  waa  late  in  the  season,  (a 

I'll  -,  _  -  '     \  Tim   n.MHilU   nttni'k  III* 

circumstance  wnicn  shows  bow  imperfect  are  our  accounts  01  these  <»  &• 

)  but  th"  i  baying  now  no  enemy  in  the  field,  wished 

>lder  Lath  Pliny, 

k7  ■"  •  tium    Hist.  Nstur.  XIV.  L8,  |  90,  Ed.  SilUg. 

pocillum  mul  mm  tcmetura        "  Livy,  X.  40,  il. 

Mber  focturum."     titr,   X.  42.     Mul-       "  Livy.  X .  -1 ; 

Him  waa  "  honeyed  win<  l  ',  15. 

.  temetum,  lb 
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to  follow  up  their  blow,  and  to  attack  the  several  Samnite  cities;  a  service  most 
welcome  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder.  Bovianum, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as  yet;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  further 
into  the  hearl  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Here  Papirius  laid  siege  to  Saepinnm,  a  place  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tamarus,  near  the  modern  road  from  Benevento  to  Campobasso,  the  capi- 
tal of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the  MSS.  of  Livy, 
Vella,  Velia,  or  Volana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes91  were  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  joy  ; 
and  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days;  the  longest  period 

*..t mtu Etruna.  0£  j > li\)Hv:  rejoicings  for  victory  which  has  been  hitherto  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  there  came  complaints 
from  the  Roman  allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
the  pebple  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans  were  again  in  arms,  and  that  the  Fa- 
liscans,  hitherto  the  allies  of  Rome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these  movements  in  Etruria  ;  or  to  decide  whether 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
mis  in  Samnium,  or  whether  the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  their  victories 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  Etru- 
ria ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were  glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause  the  cold  of  Samnium  was  becoming  intolerable  ;  but  they  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder  of  the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won  ;  and 
though  Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius, on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  Ssepinum  ;  the  Samnites 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the 
place  ;  and  their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were 
overpowered,  and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  impracticable,  and  Papirius  having,  as  we  may  suppose, 
burnt  Saepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria92  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
Triamptai  of  both  con-  mm  an(l  some  small  mountain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fa- 
liscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 
3,  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumph  f'  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the  treasury,  his  victorious 
liers  receiving  nothing.  Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure;  but  he 
divided  a  pari  of  it,  amongst  his  troops,  and  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  the  Faliscans ;  so  that  the  ungracious 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — for  his  soldiers  received  nothing  from 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  with  their 
pay;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  no  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  war.  The  captured  arms94  were  so  numerous,  that  the  allies  and 
colonies  of  Rome  received  a  large  share  to  ornament  their  own  cities;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius"  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  it 
could  he  Been  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain of  Alba  ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  English  miles. 

01  Livy,  X.  4",.  amounted  to  13-30  lbs. ;  the  copper  money  which 

w  Livy,  X.  had  been  obtained  by  the  ransom  or  sale  of  the 

63  Carvilim  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  Janu-  prisoners,  amounted  to  2,033,000  ases  of  full 

snd   Papirius  on  the  18th  of  February,  weight,  that  is,  to  so  many  pounds'  weight  ol 

pitonni.    The  weight  of  silver  taken  copper. 

from    the  temples  and   houses  of  the  several  "4  Livy,  X.  46. 

•ities  of  Bamninm  which  had  been  captured  e6  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV.  §43,  Ed.  Sillig. 
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After  such  an  issue  of  this  campaign,  we  read  with  astonishment  that  Papirius 
led  back  his  army  to  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vescia,96  be- 

J  O  .  .  .     .       '  C.  Pontius  again  com- 

cause  that  country  was  still  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  bam-  mandsthe  sammtear- 
nites.  And  in  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  long  interval,  U 
Pontius  of  Telesia  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Samnite  armies  ;  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  again  victorious.  Austria  lost  five  armies  in  the 
campaign  of  1796,  before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace;  and  when  the 
French  were  besieging  Cadiz,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Spain  still  continued  to  resist,  and  the  Guerillas  often  inflicted  defeat  upon 
their  triumphant  enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained  over  Fabius  Gurges 
in  Campania  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car- 
vilius,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  either  of  Austria  or  Spain ;  and 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  Yendeans  in  Bretagne,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expedition  beyond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Roman  government,  little  apt  to  hold  its  hands  till  the 
work  was  fully  done,  and  having;  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  ,  „  „ 

_  .  *       ,   .       *  s>  .  °   .  ,  .  A.  U.   C.  462.    A.  C. 

Etruna,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  consular  army  into  292.    q.  Fabius  Gur- 

1        <•    1  1   •         1  fii-  i  ••  e    -r\        '    '  J     £es'   ""a    new    noUBtlh 

the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  victories  01  rapinus  and  is  sent  aione  to  invade 
Carvilius,  instead  of  employing  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again 
overrunning  the  enemy's  country.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
severe  visitation  of  pestilence  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Rome  ;97  and  this  may 
further  explain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania ;  for  as  such 
disorders  are  generally  more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  in  perfect  health  on 
the  hills  by  Vescia,  while,  had  it  remained  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
losing  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,98  son  of  the 
great  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herennius,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  since  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
army ;  whether  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  in  the  extreme  danger  of 
his  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  or  Caudinians,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
only  now,  when  the  Pentrians  were  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold 
their  cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  pestilence  was  at  this  time  making  in  Rome  encouraged 
the  enemy  ;"  and  C.  Pontius  boldly  invaded  Campania.     Q.  Fa- 

..  »        "        «  -,  n  -lii-ii  irii  1     Seventh  campaign.  The 

bius,  torgetting  now  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  hunted  Romans  are  defeated  b7 

O  O  OO  q    I'ontius. 

lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was  to  conquer  them  ; 

and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 

him,  he  believed  the  js/holc  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

^  Livy,  X.  40.  paving  of  part  of  the  Appian  road,  and  of  the 

.  X.  47.     Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  building  of  several  temples.      But  we  might 

w  livy,  X.  47.      In  the  last  chapter  of  his  cheerfully  resign,  not  the  second  decade  only, 

tenth  hook,  Livy  names  the  consuls  who  were  hut  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  in  short,  every 

r  the  year  4')-J,  Q.  Fabiufl  Gorges,  and  line  of  Livy's  history  which  we  at  present  pos- 

itos.    An<l  hen-,  the  Arst decade  sees,  If  we  could  bo  purchase  the  recovery  of 

of  I. ivy's  history  ends,  and              second  de-  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades,  which  oontained 

dl  now  be  without  his  assist-  the  history  of  the  Italian  war,  and  of*  the  civil 

■  for  the  remainder  of  this  volume.     Wo  war  of  Marios  and  Syllawhioh  followed  it.   For 

should  be  glad  to                             nth  book,  this  period,  of  whioh  we  know,  as  it  is,  so  little, 

which  contained  tl                                   ion  to  Livy's  history  would  have  been  invaloablei    He 

Jam  and  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  oold  have  Deen  writing  of  times  and  events 

te  whole,  a  careful  study  of  the  ninth  and  sufficiently  near  to  his  own  to  nave  been  per- 

hooks  will  d                to  be  more  patient  fectly  understood  byhimj  his  son             dror- 

of  the  loss  of  those  which  followed  them.   How  matron  would  have  been  more  numerous  and 

1  us  of  the  interna]  less  doubtful,  and  then  his  fair  and  upright 

of  Home,  how  uncertain  ai                  ots  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  his  narrative,  would 

oft:                                         trainable  Infor-  1                                               faithful, lively, 

misccDfl  and  noble. 

with   which    1                           Deludes  I  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  S. 
count  of  ever}   j                        hi.-*  notice  of  tho 
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gage  behind  him,  he  pushed  on  as  to  a  certain  victory.     His  men  were  already 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when  they  found  the-Samnite 

army  in  perfect  order  ready  to  receive  them.     They  were  presently  defeated; 

3000  men  were  killed  on  the  place,100  many  were  wounded,  and  night  alone  saved 

the  army  from  destruction.     But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  baggage,101  and 
sed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  Avithout  any  means  of  relieving 

their  wounded,  whose  Bufferings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  and  dismay. 
dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conquerors:  but 

Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  with 
iond  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
treat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,102  but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re- 
;  v,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  important 

campaign. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  the  political  ad- 

The  versaries  of  his  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papirius, 

..it  iiueuu  as  the  latter  of  whom  was  now  prcetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 

hi&  It'1  u teuunt-  ^5  C5 

his  misconduct.  It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 
called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him  ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history,  except  in  the 
ease  of  L.  China.  The  simple  course  would  have  been  to  order  the  consul  to 
name  a  dictator;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his  father,  who,  by  uni- 
tl  consent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius103  moved  the  senate  by  offering  to  go  himself  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merely  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient 
reinforcements  ;  for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt  confident  that 
in  marching  under  his  command  he  was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fought,  or  how  brought  about,  we  know  not. 
c.  Pontic  i.  defeated  The  old  Fabius  was  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
and  taken  primer.  jjjg  personai  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  his 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consul  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,104  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Romans, 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field. 


"•  Eutropius,  IT.     Buidas.  in  4>«/3toj  Ma'£«^o?.  Rome  before  his  father,  and  was  anxious  to 
We  should  like  to  know  from  whom  Buidas  light  the  Samnites,*before  he  joined  him,  that 
borrowed  this  article;  but  who,  except  Nie-  the  glory  of  the  action  might  be  his  own.  Livy, 
buhr,  has  a  sufficient  power  of  divination  to  (Epitom.  XI.)     Eutropius,  and  the  writer  from 
it  I  whom  Buidas  copied  his  article,  u Fabius  Maxi- 
I    >w«  my  knowledge  of  the                  in  Buidas  mus,"  say  that  the  old  man  was  only  made  his 
supplement   of  the    eleventh  son's  lieutenant  after  his  defeat,  and  upon  his 
book  of  Livy;  and  us  he  has  oonsulted  almost  own  request,  in  order  to  save  him  from  being 
in  the  ancient  writers  which  re-  deprive!  of  his  command.    But  if  this  be  true, 
.  1   have  in  other  instances  and  it  seems  the  more  probable  account,  how 
indebted  to  him  in  like  manner.     But  it  COUld  Pontius  expect  the  arrival  of  the  old  Fa- 
Is  right  to  state,  that  I  have,  always  consulted  bins  on  the  instant   after    Ins  son's  defeat? 
the  |                 to  which  he,  refers,  and  have  my-  Perhaps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a  part  of 
•  rifled   them:   and  of  this  the  reader  may  his  army,   and  his  lieutenant   brought   up  the 
i,  that  DO  quotation  has  been  made  in  Other  part  to  his  rescue  from  the  camp  which 
hieh  I  have  not  myself  verified;  he  had  left  so  rashly;   and  something  of  this 
if  it  has  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had  the  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius  had  heen  de- 
book  within  my  reach,  the  circumstance  has  feated  by  the  enemy  in  a  fair  battle  without  any 
and  will  be  especially  noticed.  fault  of  his  own,  the  senate,  according  to  its 
VIII.  2.  usual  practice,  would  not  have  treated  his  de- 
Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion  Cassius,  repre-  feal  bo  severely. 

old  Fabius  as  having  been  appointed  ,03  Livy,  Epit!  XI.  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Peiresc, 

nant  to  hi-  son  at  the  beginning  of  the  XXXVI. 

campaign;    and  he  says  that  the   consul  left  1U1  Orosius,  III.  22. 
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What  resources  of  hope  or  of  despair  could  still  be  left  to  the  Sammies  after 
a  disaster  so  irreparable  ?  Yet  they  resisted  for  another  year,  A.  u.  a  468.  A  c. 
during  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies105  in  StJESitSSwraSSd 
the  heart  of  their  country:  many  of  their  towns  were  taken;  and  *t™«»-i™n»* 
amongst  the  rest,  Venusia,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  Samnium  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Venusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resistance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20,000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maintain  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul,  was  continued  in  his  command  for 
some  time  as  proconsul.  ■  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  summer  of 
the  year  463  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.     While  he  ©urges,  c.  Pontius  is 
was  borne  alonp;  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom,  his  old  father  cLsFJiTnnd    putprto 

O  t  '  O  '  death. 

rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants,106  delight- 
ing himself  with  the  honors  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rank,  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  the  prison107  beneath  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  there  was  thrust  down 
into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle  ;  nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and  lib- 
erty of  two  Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

In  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M\  Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls.     Both  entered   Samnium  with  their  armies,109  but  it  was 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  than  to  290.  Ninth  campaign! 

.  .  ..  _,  .     ., *       p.  ..  The  Samnites  lay  down 

overbear  any  real  opposition.     Every  resource   or  the  Samnites  their  arms  and  aUbmi 

•  to  Rome 

was  exhausted!  and  they  again  submitted.     They  were  again  re- 
ceived as  dependent  allies  of  Rome ;  what  territory  was  taken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Venusia,  we  arc  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them. 
8uch  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

106  By  L.  Postumius,  the  consul,  with  his  107  So  the  well-known  passage  in  Cicero,  Vcr- 

own  army,  and  by  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  res,  Act.  II.  v.  30,  where  he  describes  and  even 

former  year,"  aa   proconsul. — Dionysius,  XVI.  approves  of  this  atrocious  practice.  "  Supplicia, 

16.  qua;  debentur  hostibus  victis." 

"•  Platarch  in  Fab.  Maxim,  c.  24.  m  Eutropius,  II. 
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ly  a  difficult  point  fur  government,  that  of  dealing  with  these  masses; — if  indeed  it 
be  not  rather  the  Bole  point  and  problem  of  government,  and  all  other  points  mere  accidental 
.  superficialities,  and  beatings  of  the  wind." — Caklylk,  Hist,  of  French  Involution, 
1.  p.  4S. 

-^—~- — — — — —  • 

There  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
_        ,     ,  storv,  at  which  all  its  circumstances  seem  tending  towards  a  happy 

Cunnsjci  for  the  «  1  •  ii  i  it  J 

in  tha  internal  »utc  of  catastrophe  ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  knows  that  there  is 

Rome.  l         r     l  i  • 

much  ot  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something  therefore  must 
occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that  lie  doubts  the  stability  of  the  hero's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
year  454,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed 
by  tli«'  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  settlement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his 
proper  place,  and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  faith- 
fully to  the  model,  existing  in  truth,  though  not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares 
to  be  the  will  of  God. 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history  looks  generally  at  the  politi- 
cal state  of  a  nation ;  its  social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 

Thece  changes  were  go-  ..  .  .    1     ..         .  i  r>      i  i      i  i       • 

eui  rather  than  poiit-  portant,  and  in  which  he  the  seeds  ot  all  the  greatest  revolutions, 
is  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  called  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the  relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
each  other,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  and  the  contests  between 
these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  comitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
but  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  stationary  political  institutions  may 
remain,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  changing;  peace  affects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  quiet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  periods  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civil  war.  And  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law.  Politically  they  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  law, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth,  scarcely  between  indiydiuals;  the  public  attention  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and  Samnium.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  must  have  wrought  great  social  changes;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  on  could  never  nave  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it  not 
led  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and 
then  political. 

In  the  seven  years  which  followed  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law,  we  find   mention  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity1  (a. 
.  of  Kaicitjr  a2  r.  i  .  454),  and   of  two  years2  of  pestilence  (459  and  461).     We 
also  read  of  prosecutions  by  the  ajdiles  in  three  several  years  for 


'  JLivy,  A.  II.  11.  *  Livy,  X.  31,  47. 
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violations  of  the  Licinian  law3  (456,  458,  461) ;  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the 
same  magistrates  for  a  breach  of  the  law  which  forbade  the  taking  of  interest 
upon  a  debt4  (358).  Now,  although  there  may  be  some  caprice  in  Livy's  notice 
or  omission  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  has  re- 
corded so  many  of  them  at  this  period  ;  while  in  the  twenty-three  years  previous 
to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  report  of  a 
pestilence  in  the  year  44 1.5  And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notices  before  the  second  Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach 
of  the  Licinian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest6  (398  and  411);  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tively exempt,  at  any  rate,  from  offences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong,  indeed,  to  a  law 
of  God's  providence  which  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular 
crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  meagre  as 
our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 
to  us. 

The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  iEquians  in 
the  same  year,  that  of  the  Hernican  state  of  Frusino  in  the  year 
following,  and  of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly  ™rntJofythe\fch^?thi 
to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  Alba,  Carseoli,  and  Sora; 
the  remainder  would  be  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a  rent  or 
vectigal  to  Rome,  or  would  be  occupied  or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual 
citizens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  lying 
mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  their  land  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable  ;  and  large 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys, 
and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains  ;  and  these  would  not  be  occupied 
by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the  Licinian  law.  Now,  the  acts  of  violence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperors,  by  powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  praetor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  ou  on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  common  land 
would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 

i  the  legal  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted  to  feed. 
These  were  the  pecuarii  whom  Livy  twice  notices  as  impeached  by  the  aediles 
and  heavily  fined;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  perpetually  rccur- 

;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncertain;  nor  was 
it  always  impossible  for  a  powerful  man7  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  hu  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 

nts. 
Thus,  on  th  md,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Becond  Sam- 

nite war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  p»rtiybytho««unMd 
richer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  wen:  many  causes  at  work  which  w"r'- 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.     A    ea  on  of  extreme  scarcity,  Buch  as  that  of  the 

bliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the 

•  Livy,  X.  18,  2.;,  47.  .VII.  L«, 

v  Asia  the  om(  of  L.  PoBtmuius,  whioh  will 
•livy,  I. \.  be  noticed  hereafter.    Se<   Livy,  X.  46* 
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city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years  of  pestilence  following  closely  upon  one 
another,  as  in  150,461,  ami  462,  must  have  created  great  distress  not  only 
amongst  the  town  population,  but  also  amongst  the  agricultural  commons:  where 
the  father  was  carried  oil*  by  the  disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  solely 
dependent  on  his  labor,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty,  or  again  would  be 
ed  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessity  by  borrowing.  If  the  pestilence  was 
local,  and  raged  most  in  Home  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  more 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Etruscan 
frontier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  455  from  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campania 
was  repeatedly,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Samnites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
hare  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  great  campaign  of 
•  six  legions  were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve;  and  in  the  preceding 
year  there  had  been  a  levy8  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn;  the  legions  were  more 
than  once9  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been 
a  great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  spare  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remain  to  us 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
very  severe  ;  and  although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Romans  must 
have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when,  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  46 1,10  and  the  soldier  re- 
ceived nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more 
of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would  feel,  that  while  the  bur- 
dens of  Avar  were  mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its  occa- 
sional advantage. 

'Jims  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
obaenrity  of  the  hutory  third  Samnite  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
ui'i'"",,1,,r,n!'',!;a  of'u'o  have  been  again  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irri- 
tated against  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  fire  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest  obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the 
Roman  history:  for  Livy 's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
■  id  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and  Eutropius, 
and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  notices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti 
Capitolini  are  wanting  i\>v  this  period  ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
be  made  out  from  recent  authorities.11  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  immediate 
causes,  nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  of 
the  gr<;it  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as 
dictator.      We  mav  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  his  infirmities  might 

B  Livy,  X.  21.     "  Senstua — defectum  omnia  edition  of  Kusebius;  from  the  anonymous  Fasti, 

rii  hominum  haberijuaeit,  nee  Ingenui  mo-  first  published  by  Cardinal  Noris  from  a  manu- 

<!•>  ant  juniores  aaeramento adacti  iorum  script  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and  re- 

etiaxn  cohortea  (acta),  libertinique  oenturiati."  printed  by  GrsBvius  in  liis  great  collection  of 

9  App.  Claudina1  army  wiis  kept  in  Etruria  Roman  antiquities,  VoL  XI.  p.  865,  and,  lastly, 

during  the  winter  of  458.-  Livy.  X.  25.    Tlie  from  tli'1  Fasti,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the 

army  of  M.  Atilius  winl  oa,  on  Fasti  of  Idatius,  published  also  by  Grasvius  in 

I.iri-.  in  460,  and  that  irius  was  the  same  volume,  p.  247.    The  two  last  Fasti 

kept  out  lUntry  of  Vescia  through  the  give  only  the  cognomina  of  the;  consuls,  and  this 

r  of  461. — Livy,  X.  '■','■>,  1'i.  i,  t.,o  often  the  case  with  the  Sicilian  Fasti  also; 

"  Livy,  X.  4'i.  they  are  also  often  corrupt,  but  such  as  they 

11  From  rus,  from  what  are   called  are,  they  are  almost  our  sole  authority  for  the 

iH,  published  by  Scaliger  in  his  consuls  of  this  dark  period. 
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permit  him,  was  most  zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  people ; 
and  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims 
of  the  popular  party  were  supported,  as  is  most  probable,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Romans  of  this  period,  M\  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.     Yet  there  is  not  a  single  great  man  within  . 

the  historical  period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is  known  to  us.  opposes  APPius  cw 
Like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and  C.  Fabricius,  he 
was  not  of  Roman  extraction  ;  he  came  from  one  of  the  Latin  towns  which  had 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise,12  and  he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune. 
His  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  the  plain 
resoluteness  of  his  character,  not  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combined, 
as  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  In  his  tribuneship13  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  Datricians,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  holding 
the  comitia  as  interrex,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Cu- 
rius compelled  the  curiae  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  it  might  fall ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the  comitia, 
needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title  ;  he  was  at  once  consul.  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  the  date  of  it.14 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  was  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

His  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of 
another  war,15  that  with  the  Sabines.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  Hig  conque8t  0f  the  s»- 
their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  afforded  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  bmes- 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  on 
the  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Aternus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  the  Vestinians  and  Picentians.  It  was  rich  in  oil16  and  wine,  and  the  acorns 
of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.  But  the  long  peace  which 
had  increased  its  wealth,  had  also  made  its  people  unwarlike ;  they  fell  almost 
without  a  struggle  ;  and  their  conquest,  according  to  the  old  historian,  Fabius 
Pictor,17  first  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  riches.  For  his  double  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and 
he  declared  of  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Rome  :  "  I 

B  This  appears  from  the  speech  of  Cicero,  pro        ,6  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.    Auctor,  de  Viris  Illustr. 

Build,  7,  .;  28  ;  but  we  have  no  information,  i  be-  in  M\  Cur.  Dentat. 

ai  to  the  particular  town  from  which  lie        10  Strabo,  V.  3,  §  1,  p.  228. 
eame.  "  Strabo,  V.  3,  §  1,  p.  228.    This  contrasts 

strangely  with  our  notions  of  Sabine  simplicity 

"    v>       find    from   LAvy,    X.   11,  that  Appius  and    frugality:   "banc  vitam   veteres  oliui    to- 

interrei  in  the  year  455,  at  the  nucrc  Sabini,"  &O.     But,  possibly,  Strabo  did 

of  the  third  Samnite  war.     But,  not  give  Fabius'   meaning  correctly;   and   tho 

ebuhr  0              Appius  Claudius  was  in-  old  historian  may  bare  Bpokeu  not  oftheSa- 
ppears  from  the  binei  only,  but  of  them  and  theSamnitea  to- 
ri rccordingthe  principal  dignities  and  gether,  calling  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the  com  • 
ellj.  No.  529,  so  that  we  mon  name  01  "  Sabellians,"  a  term  by  which 
1  in  which  of  hia  three  interregna  the  the  Samnifc  Jled  in  Livy.  X.  19.     Battue 

place,  meant,  probably,  to  speak  of  the  period  of  Cu 

a  i  con  rl  p,  when  be  conquered  both  the 

ored  to  get  Samnites  and  Sabines.  and  made  the  speech 

with  himself,  in  0  ted  in  the  te  it.     Bui  tl 

Livy,  X.  15 5  but.  tl.  iy  the  author  of  the  work  "d« 

;    it    only  Viris  Illustrious"  to  the  Samnite  conquests  of 

b  the  habitual  temper  of  the  man,  and  that  Curius,  ;m<l  riot  to  hie  ■<■  I  the  Ba> 

2ft 
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have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country  that  it  must  have  boon  left  a  -wilder- 
ness, bad  the  men  whom  1  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer :  I  have  subjected 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smaller."  The  Sabines  -were  obliged18  to  become  subjects 
of  Rome  :  that  is,  to  receive  the  citizenship  without  the  right  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded,19 
it*  Man  forward  «n  triumphed  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
a  far  harder  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could  be 
gained,  awaited  him  at  Rome.  lie  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed  with 
misery  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individuals. 
It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,*0  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  for  himself.  The 
actual  colleague  of  Curius  in  the  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,91  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  turn- 
ing his  Samnite  conquests  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress  ;  and  he  proposed  an 
agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera.22 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  families,  no 
who  were  hu principal  doubt,  of  the  new  nobility,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
opponent*.  honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.     The 

ancestors  of  Lucullus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  already, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Masica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displayed  so  fiercely  against  the  measures 
of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy ; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field  ;  he  had 

w  Patcrculus,  I.  14.     "Sabinis  sine  suffragio  from  destruction,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Far 

clatacivit;:  bricius'  words;  and  therefore  Niebuhr  thinks 

w  Livy,  Epitom,  XI.  that  the  story  may  refer  to  the  time  of  Rufinus* 

M  A  more  detail              mtofthe  mad  con-  dictatorship  just  after  the  defeat  of  Leevinus  by 

duct  ofPostumius  in  Ids  consulship  is  riven  in  Pyrrhna. 

a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter.     His  trial  'a  (l  Quaterna  dena  igri  jugera  viritim  populo 

arid  fine  took  place,  probably,  in  the  very  year  divisit."     Auctor  de  Viris   Illustrious.  —  M'. 

when  Curias  and  J'.  Cornelius  Runnus  were  Curius.    But  these  fourteen  jugera  must  be  un- 

COnsuls.  derstood  of  two  separate  agrarian  laws,  the  one 

'il  Dion   Cassius  seems  t<>   have  placed   the  passed  or  proposed  in  the  first  consulship  of 

well-known  story  ofFabricius  voting  tor  Rufl-  Curius,  the  other  in  his  second  consulship,  af- 

isular  comitia.  because  "he  would  terthe  final  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.    It  is  not  cx- 

rather  be  robbed  than  sold  as  a  slave,"  in  the  pressly  stated  that  this  first  allotment  was  ve- 

first  consulship  of  Kutinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  Leniently  opposed;  but  the  fragment  from  Ap- 

4')t.  gee  the  mutilated  fragment  in  Mai's  Scrip-  pian,  preserved  by  Suidas,  and  quoted  below, 

tor.  Veter.  Collect.  CM  <>    \U.,  which,  when  proves  that  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  violent  op- 

compared  with  the  entire                 given   by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  is  likely  to  have 

ro,  de  Oratore,  II.  66,  clearly  relates  to  the  been  on  account  of  his  agrarian  law.    It  maybe, 

same  circumstance.     Vet  it  is  difficult  to  under-  however,  that  lie  also  brought  forward  some  of 

:  how,  in  either  of  Kufinus'  consulships,  those  measures  which  were  afterwards  conceded 

the  republic  was  in  such  perilous  circumstances  by  the  aristocracy,  and  which  were  contained 

that  great  military  skill  was  needed  to  save  her  in  the  Ilortensian  laws. 
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shown  on  a  former  occasion23  that  he  might  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
order,  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  Curius,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  sup- 
ported him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account      _ 
of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  performed  them.     And  the  state  of  parties.  Th* 

-1,        •  .    <■  ..    /  .j  '     1       ,    /■«       •  n    1        agrarian  law  is  passed. 

contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent ;  as  it  is  said  that  (Jurius  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  young  men,24  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  from  the 
fate  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  disturbances  ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Dola- 
bella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  Laws  proposed  for  other 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  j^SfipS^  tofl» 
so  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer-  Jtmiculum- 
tainty  in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
we  have  lost  also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons.25  Some  of  the  tribunes26  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts  ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
either  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people27  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor  ;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum.28     Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 


73  When  he  only  refused  to  violate  the  Li-  fcrs  the  speech  to  Curius'  second  consulship, 
dnian  law,  and  to  return  two  patrician  consuls,  and  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal  of  an  un- 
because  Ik;  himself  would  have  been  one  of  them,  usually  large  portion  of  land  which  the  sen- 
Otherwise  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  ate  proposed  to  allot  to  himself — IV.  3,   $  5. 
would  have  complied   with  the  wishes  of  the  Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal 
patrician-,  and  have  broken  the  law. — Livy,  X.  of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it  in 
1"-.  his  first  consulship,  after  the  Sabine  war.    Stra- 
24  Atvrriry  kutu  ^fjAov  aptTTii  clircro  vfwv  Aoya'rW  tegemat.  IV.  3,  §  12.     It  might  also  have  been 
,  dKTaicoffluv,  i-l  wdvra    ru  tpya  itoijaoi.  ku\  spoken  against  the  occupiers  of  large  tracts  of 
;  7jv  rrj  (i'lvXfj  xaou  tui;  iKKXrjaiui.  domain  land,  who  would  not  be  contented  with 
in  made  from  Appian  by  Sui-  an  allotment  of  seven  jugera  as   property,  but 
e  found  in  Sold              in,in£9Aor,  wished  to  occupy  whole  districts.    Boimpossi- 
or  in  Schweighauser's  Appian,  Bammtio.  Ex-  hie  is  it  to  Bee  oar  way  in  the  history  of  a  pe- 

.  V.  riod  where  the  accounts  are   not  only  so   una 

35  For  example,  a  Speech  of  Curius  lias  been  gre.  but  also  at  variance  with  one  another. 

r  led,  in  which  he  said,  "that  the  man  must  'M  ^ftiipx^v  TivQv  xP1^*'  iiroKoitijv  tlorryrtaapivuv, 

a  who  was  not  contented  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.     The   words  tlanyovfiivm 

of  land."-   Pliny.  Hist.  Na-  itf?  AtyityxMi*  are  legible  in  a  mutilated  fragment 

tur.  XVIII              l.i.  Sillig.     Bui  the  applica-  of  Dion  Cassius  relating  to  these  times,  which 

inoertain.    Accord-  Mai  ban  printed  In  such  a  stab  as  to  be  in  many 

ipoken  to  reprove  some  parts  absolutely  unintelligibli             m.  Xldl. 

violent   BUpportcril  of  the  popular  party,    who  "  This  B                   "in   the  legible   part  of  the 

nan  law  did  not  go  fragment  or  Dion  CassiuM  just  noticed:  r«A«i 

di,    and    that   the  whole    of                        .  r                 oW  l6i\6*TW9    rutv    iwar&v    iroXXio    irXil* 

1     pro-  ri.if   r«r'    iifiX'tS  IX-niaOiiTiov   aifiiniv   {                   u.r/A- 


•    any    portion    tO    be      Xiiyrjam 

\po- 

thegm.  i;.     But  Valerius  Maximus  trans- 
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aristocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  enemy,19  per* 
haps  some  gathering  of  the  forces  of  Etruria,  which  at  this  time  was  meditating 
on  a  real  and  decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Rome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the  existing  dissensions. 

►rdingly,  Q.  Hortensius80  was  appointed  dictator.     lie  was  a  man  of  an'  old 

plebeian  family,  for  we  find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  of 

the  year  332  f  but,  individually,  lie  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 

cannot  tell  what  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 

this  occasion,      lie  assembled   the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 

nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rome  no  less  than  those  who  had  withdrawn  to 

the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  called  "the  Oak  Grove,  "M  probably  without  the  walls 

of  the   city  ;  and   in  that  sacred  grove  were    passed,  and   ratified  probably  by 

solemn  oaths,  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  fust  place,  an  abolition,88  or,  at  least,  a  great  reduction 
_  of  debts  ;  2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 

Tl;.  ;r  provisions.  .  /•       1  1  •         i  1  ••  i«-.i 

jugera  ot  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen  ;  and  3d,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constitution  ;  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled34  in  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme  legislative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  <A'  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  nundinae"  or  weekly  market  davs  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of  business 
for  tin1  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were  now  made 
days  of  business  for  the  whole  nation  alike.  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  orders;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 
patricians  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum,  which  were 
held  on  the  nundina3,  and  had  they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they  voted  at  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum 
Ti.e  lruisint.vo  power  of  w;is    fully    established ;    and    consequently,   when    C.   Plaminius 

tl"  ** M ,s" sh,<1-     brought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty  years  afterwards, 

for  a  division  of  the  recently  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 


w  Zonaras.  VIII.  2. 

30  Livy,  Epitom.  XL  Pliny,  Ilistor.  Natur. 
XVI.  g  ;';:.     Ed.  Sillig. 

n   I. ivy,  TV.  12. 

n  UQ.  Hortensius,  dictator,  cum  plebs  scces- 
■  in  Janiculum,  legem  in  esctileto  tulit,  at 
quod  ea  jnssisset  omnes  Quirites  teneret." — 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI.  \  87.     Ed.  Sillig. 

83  This  is  not  stated  in  direct  terms  in  the 
■canty  notices  of  these  events,  which  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  us.  But  as  the  abolition  of 
debts  was  the  main  thing  required  by  the 

id  as  the  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius, above 
referred  to,  speaks  of  the  people  having  their 

first  demands  granted,  and  then  going  on  to  in- 
sist upon  others,  and  as  we  have  seen  an  abo- 
lition of  debts  carried  once  before  in  the  dis- 
turbances of  U8,  it  does  not  aeem  too  much  to 
conclude  that  a  similar  measure  was  carried  on 

on  the  pn  n  also.     With  regard  to 

igrarian  law,  it  may  have  been  passed  two 
or  three  yean  earlier;  hut  from  the  .-statement 
already  quoted  (Auetor  de  Viris  Illustribus,  in 
Bi'.  Curio),  "  thatCurius  granted  fourteen  juge- 
ra to  each  citizen,"  it  is  clear  that  an  agrarian  law 

proposed  by  him  must  have  been  carried  at  nome 

time  or  other  in  the  period  between  his  consul- 
ship and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius.  It  may 
thus  be  numbered  amount  the  Hortensian  law.-., 

as  belonging  to  the  measures  which  the  people 
nt  this  period  forced  the  aristocracy  to  concede 
to  them. 


"*  The  statement  in  the  text  follows  Niebuhr, 
who.  as  is  well  known,  supposed  that  the  Hor- 
tensian laws  differed  from  the  Publilian,  inas- 
much as  the  Publilian  abolished  the  veto  of  the 
curia1,  and  the  Hortensian  did  away  the  veto  of 
the  senate.  The;  tribes  in  the  Forum  and  the 
senate  were  thus  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality ; 
neither  had  a  veto  on  the  enactments  of  the 
other;   and  the  tribunes  had   a  veto  upon   both 

alike.  Both  also  were  considered  as  equal  to 
laws;  for  "sonatas  consultum  legis  vicem  ob- 

tiuet"  (Gains.  I  nst  it  lit.  I.§4);  and  by  the  Hor- 
tensian law,  "  plebiscite  legibusexeequata  sunt." 
((Jains,  Instit.  I.  $  8.)  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  limits  of  these  two  powers  were 
ever  very  definitely  settled ;  although  one  point 

is  mentioned  as  lying  exclusively  in  the  power 

of  the  tribes,  namely,  the  right  of  admitting  any 
strangers  to  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens.— 
Livy,  XXXVIII.  86. 
36  Macrobius,  Baturnal.  1. 10.    The  reason  as- 

Signed  by  Macrobius  for  this  enact  ment  of  the 
Hortensian  law  may  also  be  admitted;  that  it 
was  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  citizens 
from  the  country,  who,  coming  up  to  Rome  on 
the  market  days,  wished  to  be  able  to  settle 
their  legal  business  at  the  same  time;  but  this 
could  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  praetor's  court, 
as  there,  according  to  the  patrician  usage,  the 
market  days  were  holydays,  and  consequently 
the  court  did  not  sit. 
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ever  strongly  averse  to  it,  could  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law.  The  only 
check,  therefore,  which  now  remained  on  the  absolute  legislative  power  of  the 
tribes,  consisted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  seventh  century. 

'Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  the  same  period 
with  the  law  of  Hortensius,  though  our  knowledge  of  all  particu- 

'  O  o  1  The  Maeniun  law. 

lars  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  bearing  the  name  of 
Maenian,36  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the  good  dictator  C.  Msenius  him- 
self, or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  family,  took  away  the  veto  which  the 
curise  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.  They  were 
now  to  sanction  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  might 
happen  to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  empty 
form,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all ;  and  in  later  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  were  represented  merely  by  thirty  lictors,  who  were  accustomed 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suffrages  of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  im- 
perium  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although  supreme  legislative  power  was  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct 
legal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know  full  well  wake  the  constitution 
that  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  far  from  becoming  hence- 
forward a  democracy.  To  us,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than 
five  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem  equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  compared  with  the  executive  and 
judicial.  Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments, 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  strongly 
declared  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  tilings  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates.  It  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  except  in 
some  rare  or  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judical  power  also :  those 
judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen- 
ators. All  the  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  ^p^a-a  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bly, had  undoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

According  to  Theophilus,37  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 

■  What  WO  know  of  the  M:enian  law  comes  ceased  to  he  exclusively  a  patrician  assembly, 

chiefly  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (Brutus^  0.  This  view  would  coincide,  with  Niebuhr's  dis- 

14,   I  55),  in   which    he  says   of  M'.  Curius,  tinction  between  the  Publilian  and  Hortensian 

fieri  coegerit.  laws.    When  the  former  were  passed,  the  curia 

rmagnum,  nondum  lege   feieenia  were  still  qn  efficient  body,  and  the  term  "pa- 

'  allude  also  to  this  law,  when     tre-,''  therefore  applied  to  them  much  m.-rc  than 

inn   popului  sutfni-  to  the  senate     But  in  the  fifty  years  thai  fol- 

:  incut,  in  incertum  comitiorum  cventum  lowed,  the  curia  had  dwindled  away  bo  much 

ink"     I.  17.    it  must  be  ob-  that  the  senate  was  become  the  principal  assem- 

■11  away  by  the  Ms>  i,iy  of  the  patres ;  and  therefore  the,  Hortensian 

from  tl,  taken  away  law  extended  to  the  senate  what  liad  before 

ff""1  ■  '    "1  from  the  curia';  been  enacted  by  the  Publilian  law  with  re 

forth  nal  form  was  only  i  the  curia-. 

ibly  of  ti  r-,  gefl  n               ihlchte  des  Bom.  Bechl 

mitiacariata.    And  gradually  th<  1     [9th  Edit.)    The  passage  in  Theophilus  la 

name  and  the.  one  which]  have  not  voriflea,  as  I  have  not  had 

ly,sothat  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  book.     But 

ild  oft!                                      com  Hugo  prol               juoto  it  fully,  aid  [  have  no 

monlytol                                           indnotof  doubt  of  his  correctness. 

long 
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nMiratfcatowmiMt-  aristocracy,  ami  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Hortensras,  that  the  de« 
crees  o(  the  senate  should  be  binding  on  the  people,  as  the  decrees 
or  resolutions  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  binding  on  the  senate.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  the  senate  retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its  own,  which 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;  and 
in  practice  each  of  these  two  bodies  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  life  in  itself,  without  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
other.  Mutual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  continual  moderating  inllu- 
ence  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  having  a  veto  on  the 
proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  regulate  the  action 
of  each,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  constitution  that 
mixed  character,  partly  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  which  Polybius  recog- 
nized and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have  given  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Ilortensian  laws:  nor  can  we  regard  them 
as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were 
all  active  ;  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  by  the  extinction  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which  had  visited  Rome  during  three 
itoTaneweoaii.  or  *',)lir  successive  years  at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned, 
partially  at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestic  troubles, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  dictatorship  :  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen ;  so  that  Augus- 
tine^ makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  impotence  of  the  god  ^Esculapius,  that  although 
he  had  been  so  lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honors,  that  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he  yet  suffered  the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  victim. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  place  and  apparent 
drift  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  Dionysius,39  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Ilortensian  laws  passed,  when  the  prospect  of  foreign  war 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was  busily  or- 
ganizing a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians  in  the 
south  were  to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north,  and 
were  again  to  try  their  combined  strength  against  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  this  great  contest,  we 
iai  may  bring  together  some  few  scattered  notices  of  domestic  af- 
iwMi  „ v...,.u.  |ai|:s.  reiatinor  to  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 

tury. 

A  oew  magistracy  had  its  origin40  somewhere  between  the  years  401  and  406  ; 
in-titntion  of  the  tri-  that  of  the  triumviri  capitales,  or  commissioners  of  police.  These 
umvm  capitals         officers  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 

praetor.     Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  state  j41 

• 

■  De  Civitate  Dei,  [II.  17.    Augustine's  no-  41  Festns, in  "  Sacramentum."   The  nppoint- 

if  the  secession  to               rnlnm  is  probe-  mentofthe  "triumviri  capitales"  was  proposed, 

bly  taken  from  Livy,  and  may  be  given  here,  as  according  to  Festns,  l>y  L.  Papirius.  whom  he 

articular*  not  mentioned  calls  "  tribune  of  the  commons."     One  cannot 

in  any  other  existing  record.    "Pos1  graves  et  but  suspect  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  person  meant 

longas  Romas  seditiones  ad  ultimum  plebs  in  was  L.  PapiriuB  Cursor,  who  was prcetor  in  the 

Janiculum hottiiU  diremptio                rat:  cuius  year  462  (Livy,  X.  47) ;  and  then  the  appoint- 

roali  tam  <lira  calamita                  ejus  r<  i   causa  merit  would  coincide  with  the  year  when  the 

quod  in  extremis  periculii  ticri  sofebat,  dictator  plague  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  deputa- 

crearetnr  Hortensius:    qui  plebe  revocata  in  tion  was  sent  to  Epidaurus  to  invite  JSsculapiua 

tratu  expiravit,  quod  nulli  dicta-  to  Borne.     Varro,  dc  L.  L.  V.  81. _  Ed.  Mullcr. 

;_rcrat.M  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  Diprest  I.    Tit. 

»  Ch.   ■               a.      Dionys,  spud    Haium.  [I.  §  89.    Livy,  XXV.  1.  XXXII.  26.    Valerius 

r.     Vatcian.  Collect.  Vol.  11.  p.  Maximus.  V.  4.  §  7. 

501.  Etymologicon  Magn.  in  ivStica.    See  Herman, 


M 


Livy  Epitome,  XI.  Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  137. 
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to  try  by  summary  process  all  offenders  against  the  public  peace  who  might  be 
taken  in  the  fact ;  to  have  the  care  of  the  state  prison,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  criminals.  They  resembled  exactly  in  all  these  points 
the  well-known  magistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  this  office  seems  to  mark  an  increase  of  ordinary  crimes  against 
person  and  property  ;  and  such  an  increase  was  the  natural  conse-  The  probabie  occasion 
quence  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this  time,  and  partic-  ofit8inatitution- 
ularly  of  the  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which  occurred  at  this  period.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbreaks  of  all  sorts 
of  crime ;  .and  that  never  is  a  strong  police  more  needed  than  when  the  prospect 
of  impending  death  makes  men  reckless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their  passions 
while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  year  461  gave  a  return  of  262,322  Roman  citizens  ;42  that  of 
the  year  466,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by  Return8  of  the  census 
the  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  at  thia  period- 
10,00043  upon  the  preceding  return.  This  was  owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  their  consequent  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  year  464  : 
for  the  census  included,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  those  ci&iens  whc  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  citizenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
aristocracies,  we  may  notice  the  extreme  moderation  shown  by  story  of  L>  p03tumi„s 
each  of  them  towards  the  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It  Mesellus- 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  designs  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment would  take  any  serious  steps  against  Pausanias ;  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  Romans  towards  Appius  Claudius  was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto- 
rious in  the  political  contests  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;44  and  as 
Niebuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  found  that  any  of  its 
members  departed  from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  again  in  460,  and 
had  acquired  in  each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. But  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  some  overbearing  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  that  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  the  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out 
of  office.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Samnite  war,  however,  military  merit  atoned  for  all 
Other  defects  ;  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  named  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,45  and  the 
trial  was  delayed  till  the  campaign  should  be  over;  but  when  it  had  ended  tri- 
umphantly, the  popularity  and  brilliant  victories  of  Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought  forward.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  463,  Postumius  was  again  chosen  consul,  when  the  great  victory 
obtained  in  the  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  made  it  probable  that  the  war  might 
be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

H      proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  having  been  threatened  at 
with  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  him 

1  .«       .     «  •  I        1   •       it        ii  1     1  1    *  •  1  ni»   qunrrcls  willi    hit 

BO  that  Ins  conduct  in  Jus  third  consulship  was  that  ooIImwm  ...  in.  third 
oi  a  mischievous  madman.  Hia  first  act"  was  to  insist  on  having 
Bamnium  assigned  to  him  as  hia  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lol  ;  and  though  his  colleague,  ('.  Junius  Bubulcus,  remonstrated  against  this 
the  nobility  and  powerful  interest  of  Postumius  prevailed,  and  C. 
Junius  forbore  to  disput*  ne  perceived  he  could  not  resist  writb  Buccess. 

•  follow*  ual,  the  levying  of  the  legions  for  the  Bervice  of  the  year; 


n  U\  «  Livv,  X.48. 
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but  the  Samnites  were  so  humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
ku»  feared  lroin  them,  and  Q.  ramus  U-ursfes  still  commanded  an  army 
m  Sanmium  as  proconsul.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
consul  to  begin  active  operations  immediately;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  took  the 
field  with  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  frontier.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  campaigns,  he  hail  become  the  occupier  of  a  large  tract  of  the  terri- 
tory conquered  from  the  Samnites  ;  but  much  of  it  was  uncleared  land,  and  as 
Blares  at  Rome  wore  yet  but  few,  laborers  were  not  easily  to  be  procured  in  these 
remote  ons  in  sufficient  numbers.     Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ 

his  soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves:  he  set  two  thousand17  men  to 
k  in  felling  his  woods,  and  in  this  manner  he  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
a  large  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

When,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  active  operations  against  the  ene- 
ni.  briiu,  r  tow»rdi  my,  his  pride  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges 
q. F»bmi Guru. ..  was  still,  as  we  have  seen,  commanding  an  army  in  Samnium  as 
proconsul ;  and  he  was  now  laying  siege  to  dominium,  which,  though  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Romans  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
the  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  ionsul  wrote  to  Kabius,48  ordering  him  to  with- 
draw  from  Sanmium:  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which  he 
had  been  continued  in  his  command  ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
Postumius,  requiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  he  replied  to  the 
deputies,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul  it  was  for  him  to  command  the  senate, 
not  for  the  senate  to  dictate  to  him ;  and  he  marched  directly  towards  Cominium, 
to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him  ;  and  the  consul,  having  taken  the  command  of  both  armies,  immediately 
sent  Fabius  home. 

In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself  an  able  soldier :  he  took  Co- 
minium,49  and  several  other  places,  and  he  conquered  the  important 
um  prohibition  of  the  post  of  Venusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, he  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a  Roman  colony. 
The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but  would  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners50  for  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  settlement.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  not  enrich  the  treasury;  and  he 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Finally,  when  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,51  he,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  trib- 
unes, celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  seven, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  senate's  refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  ho  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he 
ir.  i* tri,.i  undheoviiy  went  out  of  office,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  [iiid  was  condemned  by 
all  the  three-and- thirty  tribes  unanimously.  But  his  accusers  did 
not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  line;  and  although  the 
fine  was  the  heaviest  to  which  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amounted  to  500,0<  I  it  was  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  penalties  im- 

d  with  far  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in 
Greek  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  drachmae,  whereas  Agis,  the  king 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand*1  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  in  his  military  operations.     Postu- 

47  Dionysius,  XVI.  15.    Iivy,  Epitome.  of  Postumius'  second  consulship,  X.  87.    But 

m  Dion]  hub,  XVI.  i>;.  it,  agrees  on  every  account  better  with  hie  third 

•  Dionysius,  XVI.  17.  alship,  of  which  it  Is  related  by  Dionysius. 

■  onysius,  XVI.  17.  M  Dionysius,  XVI.  18. 

41  I)iou:,.-.  XVI.  18.     J. ivy  relates  this  story  M  Thuvydidcs,  V.  68. 
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mius,  in  addition  to  his  own  large  possessions,  would  probably  have  many  wealthy 
clients,  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron's  fine.  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  ruined  or  disgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  his  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  the  third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  embassy  sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  462,  to  invite 

,  ,      -,-,  ,  %~,  •    -        1  1  1  •     i  ±        Embassy  sent  to  Epi 

the  god  udisculapHis  to  Kome,  in  order  that  he  might  put  a  stop  to  daunw to  invite  the  god 
the  plague  which  had  then  been  raging  for  three  years.  The  head 
of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogulnius,54  the  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 
mons had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur,  and  who 
more  recently,  as  curule  sedile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium. 
The  deputation  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  ^Esculapius,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  offer  him  acceptable  worship.  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  Epidaurus ;  Sicyon,55  Athens, 
Pergamus,  and  Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  as  usual  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snake  that  ^Esculapius  was  said  to  have  gone  to  Sicyon,56  when  his  worship  was 
introduced  there  ;  and  the  Romans,  instructed  by  the  Epidaurians,  considered  that 
he  was  now  going  to  visit  Rome  in  the  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sailed 
away  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  But  when  they  stopped  at  Antium,  on 
their  way  home,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story,57  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  ^Ssculapius,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped 
at  Antium  also,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm-tree,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days.  The  Romans  anxiously  waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship  ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  th#  ship  entered  the  Tiber.  Then 
when  she  came  to  Rome,  he  again  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landing  with  the 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  god  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memorv  of  the  storv,  for  the  travertino,  which  was  brought  there  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because  it  was  on  ship-board  that  iEsculapius  had  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  brinnf  back  with  them  a 
snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  The  Btory  not  impos_ 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country,5*  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  sible' 
accounted  sacred  to  ./Esculapius.     And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtained  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
m  iv  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  their  keepers ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
dnly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 
,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  to  Athens  immediately 
nmrate,  and  one  or  two  deputation*  to  consult  the  M„„m,  i„lllw  ,,.,..„  „, 
]••  of  Delphi,  j«  the  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Roman  zXtV'Z'. 

I  any  direct  communication  between  their  country  and  a,,,1K ""•• 

since  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.     Greek  writers,  as  we  bays 
•i,  mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  a  remonstrance 

14  ValeritiB  I  Auctor  "  de  Viria       m  As ffiyon by  Valorius  Maxim               ■  tho 

Uliifltribu  Uom.  ad>                    author  "de  Virii  [llustribus,"  and  abov«  all  l»y 

44  P«  1 1     l.  Hetamorphos.  XV.  I 
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made  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  against  the  piracies  of  the  Antiatians,  at  a  timfl 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  Romans.  We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  in 
the  middli  of  the  fifth  century  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other; 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  Demetrius  acknowledged  the  Romans  to  be 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks,  yel  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  their  god  yKscu- 
lapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  giving  him  to  a  people  utterly  barba- 
rian, but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine  honors  to  Greek  heroes, 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  which, 
within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation,  had  erected  statues  in  the  comi- 
tium  to  tli<'  wisest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece,59  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 
can  we  doubt  that  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  years  later  addressed 
the  Tarentines,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  period  when  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  unavoidably  intermix  with  one  another;  when  the  greatest 
prince  and  general  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
of  and  became  the  head  of  the  last  coalition  of  the  Italian  states 
against  Home.     We  must  here  then  pause,  and  before  Ave  enter 
upon  the  new  Samnite  and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we   notice  those  renewed  hostilities  with   the  Gauls,  which  owed  their 
_in,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must  once  more 
cross  the  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what 
was  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world  ;  what  new  powers  had  suc- 
ceeded  to   At  Inns,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  the  great  king  who   had    inherited  the 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  various 
es  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  and  in  Sicily.     We  must  endeavor, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events  ;  to  conceive  wlfht  that  city  was  which  Cineas  likened  to  a  tem- 
ple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  described  as  an 
assemblv  of  kings. 
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TE    OF   THE    EAST— KINGDOMS    OF    ALEXANDER'S   SUCCESSORS— SICILY— 
LINGDOM  OF  EPIBUS,  AND  EAKLY  FORTUNES  OF  PYRRHUS. 


towards 


The  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Olympiad  witnessed,  says  Polybius,1  the  first 

revival  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 

iia  of  Lagus,  of  LysimachuB,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  of  Ptolemy 

Minus.     The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  Italian  ex- 

pedition  of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of 

w  Pliny,  H3              fcnraL  XXXIV.  (26.  Ed.  bly  consulted  after  their  disaster  at  the  pass  of 

SillL-                     tnea  were  set  np  "  bello  Sam-  Caudium,  as  they  did  afterwards  after  the  de- 

niti,"  probably  in   the  second  war;  and  were  feat  at  Cannae.     Livy,  XXII.  57. 

tad  in  con                              ommand  of  the  'Polybius,  II.  41.    Some  explanation  may 

L>dj                  le,  whiefc  the  Romans  had  proba-  perhaps  be  required  of  the  length  of  this  chap- 
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u  When  lie  was  strong  the  great  horn  was  broken;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones 
'he  fonr  winds  of  heaven." — Daniel  VI II.  8. 
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the  Gauls  into  Greece  and  Asia,  their  celebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  theii 
establishment  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  country  which  afterwards  was 
called  from  them  Galatia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable  events  is  enough  of 
itself  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  names  which  I  have  just  mentioned  contain, 
in  a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world  ;  all  its  interests 
and  all  its  most  striking  points  may  be  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names 
have  been  rendered  significant,  and  we  have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
sons and  people  which  they  designate. 

Forty  years2  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  the  last  survivor  of  his  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Lysima-  Seicllcu,  i9  assft9Sinated 
chia3  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  more  S.o^lS^he^S^ie 
than  seventy-five  years  old,  had  just  before  destroyed  the  king-  ofMtt(;edu,iio- 
dom  of  Lysimachus,  the  last  survivor  except  himself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander ;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  sovereign  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexander's  arm}'.  But  an  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  bidden  him  beware  of 
Europe  ;4  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  Asia.  And  scarcely 
had  he  landed  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,5  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Lysimachus,  and,  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  Seleucus, 
and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  confidence.  Seleu- 
cus' vast  kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  was  in- 
herited by  his  son  Antiochus  ;9  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  rapid  succession  filled  by  various  competitors, 
and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence  of  his  over- 
throw and  death,  and  of  the  murder  of  his  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years7  his  old  ally  and  his  protector  in  his  ut- 
most need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  With  more 
unbroken  good  fortune  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  Ptol-  p>s  reigns  in  Egypt, 
emv  had  remained  master  of  Egypt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards 
as  king,  from  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death.  The  distinct  and  almost  unassailable  position  of  Egypt  saved  it  from 
the  sudden  conquests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  other  countries  ;  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  Egypt,  Ptol- 
emy had  added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Cyrene,8  where  the  domestic  factions, 
according  to  the  frequent  fate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
common  independence  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus/'  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus   at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  his 

is  to  matters  not  directly  con-  and  immortal  mimes,  on  which  wc  can  scarcely 

'I  with  the  Roman  history  f>f  the  fifth  cen-  dwell  too  long  or  too  often. 

tury  of  Borne.     Bat  it  is  impossible  to  forget  3  Alexander  died  Olymp.  114-1-2,  n.  c.  323. 

ill  the  count)               spoken  of  will  sue-  Seleucus  was  murdered  Omnp.  124-4,  b.  o.  280. 

r  become  parts  of  the  Soman  empire;  See  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Eellenioi. 

tin;  wars  in  which  they  wr-n:  engaged   with  '*  Appian,  Syriao.  62.    Porphyry,  apud  Ease* 

will  hereafter  claim  our  attention,  and  bium,  Chronic,  p.  89.  Ed.  Scaliger. 

then          •                         immediately  before  ■  Appian,  Synao.  68. 

lered  foreign  to  my  5  Ptolemj  Ceraunus  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 

Lietinctnesa  of  th<  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater; 

of  Ptolemy  Philadelphi                    n  by  Berenice. 

:.'l  thisdis-  Porphyry,  apud  En                                    ,  I.  0. 

pread  of  the  Greek  "  Momnon  apud   Photium,  p.  226,  Ed.  Bek- 

qot,  Sj  ria,  ker. 

and  Egypt,  bj                                              •   ,'■  i  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagns,  died  jusl 

ta  fori                 ter  the  death  of  Alexander,  <*( 

Sparta,  of  v.                                                ilus  wen 

T                                                    plead  qui'  authentic  historian  ,     His 

I                           ition ;    I-  *   I  trusl   that  they  deatl                      i  vmp.  124 

may                                                            -ril/-  ■  Diodoras,  XVIII.  21. 

J  Ptolem  i  ral  petty  klmri  of 
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dominion  in  Syria,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  country  known  by  the 
name  of  CoBle-Syria,10  or  the  vale  of  Syria.  His  dominion,  next  to  that  of  Seleu- 
CU8,  was  by  far  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
compact  and  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander's  empire. 
When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  con- 
quest of  Persia,  and  not  more  than  four  since  his  victory  over 
wk*  '■  fonts  and  his  campaign  in  India.      1  hat  his  conquests  could  not 

have  been  completely  consolidated  within  so  short  a  period  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  race  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  conqueror  did  not  destroy  his 
unfinished  work  ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a  Macedonian  satrap.11  Nor  did  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when 
obedience  was  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the 
great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  dominion  wras  unshaken ;  and  Selcucus,  by  birth 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  on  the  throne  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  held  the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  his  numerous  prov- 
ing 

This  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small 
measure,   to  Alexander's   comprehensive   wisdom.      lie   made  a 
towi  icy  Macedonian  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peucestes,12  satrap  of  Persia; 

but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  philosophical 
pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  confirming  his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  countrymen  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians.13  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  provinces14 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and  pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  more  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  king's  companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobility  were  made, 
together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Macedonians,  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard. 
Thus,  where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in- 
dependent satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  preferred,  almost 
without  a  single  exception,  to  these  dignities,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  they  had  so  lately  seen  nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  to  the  Indus, 

i  of  ika  ora«k  and  0V(>r  *-ne  whole  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 

of  Greek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been  laid  on 

here-  and  there,  on  the  solid  and  heterogeneous  mass  below.     The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 

in  the  \  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 

districts;  they  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes 

of  life:  but  (1  reek  was  everywhere  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 

the  island,  and  made  himself  master  of  it,  pointed  to  be  satraps  over  each,  in  Justin,  XIII. 
,f).   H7-1,   i'..   o.    812.     [Diodorus,   XIX.  4,  and  Diodorus: XVIII.  8, 89.  There  is  scarce- 
He  afterwards  lost  it,  In  consequence  of  ly  a  single  Asiatic  name  on  the  list;  only  Ox- 
•  naval  defeat  by  Demetrius  near  Sala-  yartes,  the  father  of  Boxana,  Alexander's  queen, 
.n|).  118-2  [Diodorus,  XX.   68],  and  had  the  country  of  Paropaniisacue ;  and  Torus 
Anally  recovered  it  after  the  victory  of  I  ind  Taxilas  retained  for  a  time  their  govorn- 
[Plutarch,  Demetr.  ments  on  the  Hydaspea  and  the  Indus. 
"  Diodorus,               Vatican.  XXI.  1.  B  Arrian,  de  Expedit.    Alexand.  VI.  80. 
"  B<      the  account  of  the  division  of  the  a  Arrian,  VII.  6. 
incea,  and  of  the  Macedonian  generals  up-  M  Arrian,  Vll.  6,  11. 
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natives  of  different  countries;  it  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  literature.  Many  new  cities  were  also  founded,  where  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  population  was  Greek  from  the  beginning :  such  as  An- 
tioch,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Seleucia  in  Syria,15  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  many 
other  places  built  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleucus,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
his  empire.  From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  conquest ;  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be  originally  Grecian 
settlements,16  but  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  ^nd  Syria  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
"mno-uacre  and  institutions  of  Gru^ce,  and  retained  the  impression 

,     °        ?  -i  i  •     j       /»    .1        •  a  i     Upper  Asia  was  soon 

through  many  centuries  down  to  the  period  ot  the  fearacen  and  i«t.to  the  Greek  do- 
Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  In-  governed  by  native 
dus,  was  effected  much  more  slightly  ;  and  the  connection  of  these 
countries  with  Greece  was  finally  broken  about  thirty  years  after  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  the  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  Arsacidae.17  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign  ;  and  although  it,  with  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus18 in  Media  and  Parthia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  even  in  the  time 
of  £trabo,  yet  it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  however,  from  extending  our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  those  countries 
of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  half  b^bai-ian  existing 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
sight  see  nothing  but  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against  the 
weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  character  notwithstanding  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  people,  and  even  to  themselves.  Such  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distinct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  in  the  125th  Olympiad  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  south  of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Cappadocia  :  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  grew  up  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  JEgean  and  the  Propontis ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
In  the  124th  Olympiad  Zipa^tes'9  or  Ziboctes  was  still,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
"  Appian,  Syriac.  57.  ici,  Vol.  III.  under  the  year  b.  c.  250,  A.  u.  c. 

''    Kriatiu  rutv  jicrd  Tpmro^ifiov  Tr\avt)QfivTtov  'Ap-     404. 
ydtDv  Kmri  ^jrtftA  'loSf.  Btrabo,  XIV.  p.  678.   One  "  WcpioiKurai  (>/   WlriSia)  it6\taiv  '^.Wrjvlci  Kara 

Id  oot  pay  much  regard  to  such  a  story,  r>>  {xp>iyrioiv  rnv  ' AXc^dvSpov,  <pv\aKtjs  ivtKtv  tUv 

were  there  not  other  grounds  for  believing  that  cvyKvpovvruv  alrfi  (iap[idpu>v.    Polybius,  X.  27. 

wi'ry  curly  period  had  settled  on        "  Be  reigned  from  886  B.  c.  to  278,  and  was 

the  i  I  ilicia.    Bee  the  remarkable  state-  born  in  864.    His  father  Baa  was  born  in  897 

nerved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  b.  o.    ofemnon  apud  Photium,  p.  227,  228.  Ed. 

I        miis  from  Alex-  Bekker. 

under    Polyhistor  or  Aovdenus.  that  Senna-       This  reference  may  perhaps  require  explana- 

'i  from  Nineveh  by  the  tion  for  some  readers.     Photius,  who  wasnat- 

nt  on  Cilicia,  which  he  riaroh  of  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

ry  hard-fought  battle.    Com-  ninth    century,   has   left  a  sort  of  catalogue 

Niebubr's  Kloine  Schriften,  p.  208.   Might  raisonne,  or  rather  an  abstract  of  the  various 

onsofJavan,  to  whom  the  Phoenicians  books  whioh  he  was  In  the  habil  of  reading. 

clitishcapi  i  much  earUerperiod  In  this  work,  whioh  be  called  his  library,  there 

ttlers  on  the  Cilioian  are  preserved  abridgments  of  many  books  whioh 

inhabitants  of  would  otherwise  have  been  altogether  losl  to 

and  amongsl  the  re  t  there  u  an  al 

In  Olymp.  the  of  a  II       lea  on  the  Exuine  sea,  writ- 

i  of  An  tioch  us  Th  i  ..Xl.l.i,  |  sfemnon,  who  flourished  at  a  period 

who  mail   i  \  n,   but   which    cannot    be 

pud  Photium.  p.  17.  Ed.  placed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  earl*  Bo 

oton,  Fasti  li<  Hen-  man  emperoi  .   In  I  ttem- 
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seventy,  reigning  over  the  Bithynians.     His  father  had  seen  the 

torrent  01  Alexanders  invasion  pass  by  him  without  touching  his 

dominions  ;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  Asia,  the  Bithynian 

prince  had  repelled  with  success  the  attack  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  left 
behind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexander  had  merely 
overrun.  After  Alexander's  death,  European  Thrace  and  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine  were  assigned  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire  to  Lysimachus  : 
but  the  Bithynian  princes  held  their  ground  against  him,  and  still  continued  to 
reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimachus  and  his  dominions 
were  conquered  by  Seleucus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corus  in  Phrygia. 
Zipsetes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus  as  he  had  been  before  of  Lysimachus; 
and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus80  the  name  of  Cappadocia  is  applied  to  the 
whole   breadth  of  Asia  Minor  eastward  of  the  Halys,  from  the 

(npp«il.>.   i  and  iti  .1  i -       .      .  _     ...  .  .  _       -  __,        ,  •*  .. 

n   ihemCap.  chain   ot    laurus    to    the    shores    ot    the    Ji.uxine.      Ihe   govern- 

itllli.  fill-  111  1  1     1  T\  •  SI        1 

ment  of  all  this  country  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius/  the  son 
oi  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
c  inspiracy  against  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,29  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine  were 
practically  independent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  more  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  ;  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus,  notices  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes  between 
Colchis  and  Paphlagonia:  yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia  he 
placed  what  he  calls  Assyria  ;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia.23  But  while  the  southern  part  of  their  old 
satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator 

ngthened  their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original  dominion  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  is  called'4  byDiodorus, 
"  king,"  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  con- 
tines  of  Bithynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  JEgean-;  and 
Antigonus  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death."  His  son,  Mithridates,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  his  father's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the  irruption20  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  settlements  on  the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty -six  years,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  fust  Punic  war,  and  was 

eeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Ariobarzaies. 

non  was  often  led  to  notice  the  neighboring  pian,  Mithridat.  0,  112,  makes  Mithridates  to 

kings  ot'  Bithynia,  and  thus  we  arc  enabled  t<>  nave  been  descended  from  Darius  himself.  Wo 

•iii-  succession  and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  find  no  Mithridates  or  Ariobarzanes  in  cither  of 

of  those  obscure  piino                 ipricions  is  the  the   li.-ts  of  the  conspirators  against   Smerdis 

toe  which  has  preserved  some  portions  of  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 

ancient  history  from  oblivion,  while  it  has  at-  M  Anabas.  VII.  8.    In  his  time  Mithridates 

terly  destroyed  all  record  of  others.    But  Pho-  was  satrap  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia. 

library,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century,  "  Herodot.  I.  72.     And  in  the  Periplus  of 

shows  what  treasures  of  Greek  literature  were  the  Euxine  ascribed  to  Marcianus  of  Jleraclca 

existing  at  Constantinople,  which  in  the  (Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  p.  78),  it  is  said  that  the 
'  the  six  following  centuries  perished  Cappadocians  were  called  by  some  White  Kyr- 
irrecoverably.     [nthii               the  French  and  lans,  and  that  the  old  geographers  made  Cap- 
Venetian  conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century  padocia  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 

■  ir  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish  con-  M  Diodorus,  XVI.  90. 

•  in  the  fifteenth.  M  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 

Herodot  I.  72,  7*;,  compared  with  V.  49.  2n  Mcmnon,  apud  Photium,  p.  220.  Ed.  Bek- 

■  Polybius,  V.  48.    Diodofoa,  XIX.  du.   Ap-  kcr.     Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
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Southern  Cappadocia  meanwhile  had  passed  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
into  the  hands  of  a  satrap  named  Ariarathes,27  to  whom  Diodorus    ;    , 

'..  ..  .  1  .         .      .  Southern  Cappadocia. 

gives  the  title  of  king.  Like  every  other  prince  and  state  in  Asia, 
he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Aria- 
rathes ventured  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  as- 
signed Cappadocia  to  Eumenes,  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might  have  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria- 
rathes,28 defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him ;  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cappadocia 
on  Eumenes.  The  nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took 
refuge29  in  Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself;  Perdiccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  had  been  killed  by 
his  own  soldiers  ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigonus ;  and  Antigonus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  all 
Asia  Minor,  was  engaged  in  war  with  Seleucus  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the 
prince  of  Armenia,  made  his  way  back  to  his  country,  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people, 
while  from  a  Greek  ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  improve-  An  the  Asiatic  govern- 
ments in  art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were  they  like  to  orTlXHan!wereGar]liko 
receive  the  blessings  of  just  and  good  government;  and  in  this  re-  °ppressiveandc°r™pt- 
s'pect,  probably,  the  Greek  and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely  in  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of 
an  unprincipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  that  strange  collection  of  cases  of 
open  robbery  or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
which  still  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics.  Its  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  ;30  but  it  must  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  some  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  their  ordinary  occasions.  "A 
satrap's  revenue,"  says  the  writer,31  "arises  from  six  sources  :  from  his  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy ;  from  his  domains ;  from  his  cus- 
toms ;  from  his  duties  levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties; 
from  his  pastures  ;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
ons] ;t  poll-tax,32  and  a  tax  on  manufacturing  labor.  And  amongst  a  king's  ways 
and  in'  in-  i>  expressly  mentioned,  a  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
oi-  lowering  the  value  of  the  coin23  as  it  might  suit  his  purposes. 

Bat  far  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were 
those  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 

c  rr  ,  i  ii  ,    ..       t,       i  ,      n   v    f'r'"    Greek    cltiei  on 

lr-  m  Lrapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Euxine,  to  Soli  i iomu  of  aiu  ml 

and   Tardus,   with   their   Greek   or  half  Greek  population,  at  the 

ith  of  the  Gulf  of  [ssilS,  and  almost  on  the,  frontier  of  Syria.     Of  these  Greek 

LB     iclea  were  tie:  most  famous  on  the  north  coast;  the  Bhore 


lornt,  XXXI.  Excerpt.  Photii.  Jl  ten  il  iH«j  ?f  rQv  wperituv  '  «*<)  yts,  <Jrrd  r£» 

*  I                   •     XXXI.     SpiM      I'liotium,     and  /,                ,  ,   ,7,',,,,,  ylv„,inu                      op(<*Vt  am)  Tc- 
X\1II  XCiv,  anu  [hjaKriiiuTidV,  uni)  run                      GScOtlOmiOa 

XXXI.  airad  Phot  II,  i 

•  rticle  on  this  subject  in  Niebnhr'i  m  Urrj  Si,  fi  Anl  t&v  SMo»v,  hiitiQdXaidv  n  ■ 

]>.  412,  and   another  \>y  Mr.  xtin,,> vA^tov  trpoaayoptvoitivti. 

volume   of  the    PhUolo  ,              19   *<il   ntrt    tI/uov  | 

tCuti'si'  irutr/Tt'ijv. 
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o(  the  ^Egean  wns  covered  with  towns  whoso  names  had  been  famous  from  re- 
mofc  .  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  only,  but  almost  of  the 
whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  high-minded  commonwealth  of  Rhodes. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  divided 
„.,  between  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindus,34  Ialysus,  and  Camirus. 
But  in  the  03d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
rospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to  found  a  common  capital,35 
t<>  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  island,  and  from  that  time  fonvards  the  city 
of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  built 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan'  given  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus,'" the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  fa- 
mous alike  in  war  and  peace;  the  great  painter,  Protogenes,  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  which  were  universally  admired;  the 
famous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundryd  feet  in  height,  which 
bestrode  the  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Rhodians  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no  less 
glorious  than  the  defence  of  the  same  city  against  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer  glory, 
in  the  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political  institutions, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens  ;37  and,  above  all,  in  that  virtue  so  rare  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a  spirit  of  general 
benevolence,  and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put 
down  piracy. :;s  And  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Demetrius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates39  whose  crimes  they  had  re- 
pressed, and  when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  various  nations, 
had  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noble  people  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  some  ill-judging  orators, 
to  pull  down  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,40  and  resolved  that  their 
present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  after  all  danger  to  themselves  was  over,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 

J  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  the  125th  Olym- 
piad ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  the  Greek  lit- 

Tho   litentnn   of  thit    J  r     ,   .  ,  <■  ,    -,    <■  t.      , 

l-  erature  oi  this  period  was  very  voluminous,  yet  it  has  so  entirely 
perished,  that  hardly  a  single  writer  has  escaped  the  wreck. 
Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  cases  the 
skeleton  of  political  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,41  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Diccear- 

"  Thucrdidee.  VUL  4t.  30  Diodorus,  XX.  82,  83. 

•   Di  rforns,  XIII.  76.  4I)  Diodorus,  XX.  98. 

*  Compare  Btrabo,  XIV.  p.  648,  and  Aristot.  *'  That  it  is  not  Aristotle's  work  seems  to  mc 

.  If.  0,  and  Diodorus,  XIX.  45.  certain;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  bo  much 

,J7  Btrabo,  XIV.  p.  652,  668,  mXtrtvoplvi}  *«>-  later  than  Aristotle's  age,  for  the  writer  appears 

>r)vu>v,  is   the  character  given  of  to  regard  the  dominion  of  Alexander  as  still 

ten  by  Diodorus,  XX.  81.  being  one  governed  by  the  king,  with  his  sa- 

■  Diodorus,  XXI.  81.     Strabo,  XIV.  p.  602.  traps  in  the  several  provinces,  a  notion  which 
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chus,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastus,  on  the  topography  of 
Greece.  And  not  only  the  contemporary,  but  the  later  literature,  which  might 
have  illustrated  these  times,  has  also  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and 
connected  history  of  Diodorus  ends  for  us  with  the  119th  Olympiad,  and  the 
history  of  the  subsequent  years  can  be  gleaned  only  from  scattered  and  meagre 
sources  ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  from  Justin's  abridgment,  from 
the  mere  sketches  contained  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  chronolo- 
gers,  which  are  exclusively  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Agathocles,  are  never  once  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  Livy,  while  he  is  giving  the  his-  ^  The  RomaM 
tory  of  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would  any  one  ™!tha£xu.ty thTgr'el't 
suspect,  from  his  narrative,  that  there  had  existed  during  a  period  p°werofAgathocles- 
of  twenty-eight  years,  from  436  to  about  464  or  465,42  separated  from  Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  ar  d  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Livy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  having  no  original  historian  older 
than  themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memorials  of  the  past  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particular  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  the  Samnite 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
each  campaign,  the  combinations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their 
success,  are  lost  in  oblivion ;  but  particular  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles  never  made  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great 
Roman  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they 
must  have  seen  his  arms  employed  in  Africa  ;41  how  anxiously  they  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  invaded  and  conquered  the  Liparsean 
islands,44  or  when  he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with  suc- 
cess against  the  power  of  Cassander  ;45  above  all,  when  he  actually  landed  in 
Italy,  with  Etruscan  and  Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Peucetians  or  Pediculans,4'3  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Bruttium  :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annalist  has 
mentioned  ;  but  they  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  reality. 

It  is  mentioned  also  that  Agathocles,47  in  his  African  wars,  had  many  Samnite 
soldiers  in  his  army  as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447,  an  Etrus- 

Lnly  may  have  outlasted  the  life  of  Alexan-    certainly.     Agathocles  reigned   in  all  tvventy- 
bimself,  for  his  generals  for  several  yean    eight  years.    See  Diodorus,  XXI.  12.    Fragm. 
t'>  bo  the  subjects  of  his  infant  son,    Hoescnel. 

but  which  mo                                           al   any  rate  "  Daring  four  years,  from  Olymp.  117-8  tc 

,  when  the  generals  assumed  118-2  inclusive;  that  is,  during  the  Etruscan 

diadem.  campaigns  of  <-i-  Fabius  in  the  Becond  Samnite 

41  The  beginning                              minion  is  war. 

tip.  1 16-4,  'a  bich.  ac  "  In  OI3  mp.  119-1,  th<                            oond 

ir  of  the  Samnite  war.     Diodorus.  .\  \'.  101. 

L.  Plautius,  and  *  In  the  120th  Olympiad,  Bui  the  exact  yeai 

I  Samnite  war.  His  is  not  known,  and  therefore,  Borneo  here  about 

lling  of  'Ik-   third  Samnite  war.      1 ) i . . - 

oftl                                                    oi   >f  the  dorufl,  XXI.  2.    Fn  —>    Hoi       el      I  ompan 

•   would  fall  in  Olymp.  also  Fragm.  Vatican^XXI.  2. 

whether  I               would  4r'  About  the  same  period,  ja  t  after  his  expe- 

dp  of  M.   Valerius  dition  to  Corcyra.    DIod                              lal, 

and  <J.  Cadi  .  \  I.  :;,  4. 

third  Samnite  war,  or  with  one  of  thi  47  Diodorus,  XX.  n   84 

is    imj«.~  ible    to   fix 

.•I 
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can  fleet  of  eighteen  ships48  came  to  his  relief  at  Syracuse,  when 
-  of  lie  was  blockaded  hv  the  Carthaginians,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat 

llttlv  *  O  * 

the  enemy  and  effect  his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.  This  was 
three  or  Avar  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  just  after 
the  submission  oi'  the  principal  Etruscan  states  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 

of  Q.  Fabius.     We  are  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Tarentines48 

applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucanians, 
and  that  he  wont  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  the  date  is  not  men- 
tioned, must  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Bruttians  ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  120th  or 
121st  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  raging.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  the  Samnites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  against  Rome, 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  engage  in  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  estab- 
lishing his  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
through  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubt,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  they  would  have  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  against  Pyr- 
rhus  ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,50  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
their  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  had  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  122d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  after 
Distracted  state  of  si-  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier, 
SrnSnriiliiiilTS.i  ne>  likc  Dionysius,  would  have  been  known  by  no  other  title  than 
uur  ytan>.  ^at  0f  tyrant  j  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  accus- 

tomed men  to  tolerate  the  name  of  king,  in  persons  Avho  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones  ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Lysima- 
chus,  or  the  ruffian  Cassander.  Polybius  accused  Timseus  of  calumniating  him  ; 
but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  says51  that  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Augustus,  and 
whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  indulged  in 
both  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
must  have  been  extreme.  Dinocrates,  a  Syracusan  exile,52  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  several 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
hocles'  Offer  of  allowing  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  of  abdicating  his  own 
dominion  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Car- 
thaginians over  to  put  Dinocrates  down;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad  to  make  his  submission  ;53 
and  from  this  time,  a.  r.  o.  440,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
in  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathocles'  death,  Avhich  took 
placi  renteen  years  later.     But  his  last  days  were  full  of  misery. 

His  son,  Agathocles,'1  was  murdered  by  his  grandson  Archagathus,  and  the  old 
tvrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  painful  and 
hopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  Archagathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  his  family 
Km  ;is  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
wife,  Texena,"  with  his  two  young  sons,  and  all  his  treasure,  to  Egypt,  her  na- 

«"  Diodonu,  XX.  61.  In  Olvmp.  118-2.  M  Diodorus,  XX.  77,  78. 

Itrabq,  VJ.  p.  280.  M  Diodorus,  XX.  89,  90. 

10  J/ivv,  IX.  4:5.  M  Diodorus,  XXI.  12.     Fragm.  Ilocschel. 

11  Polybine,  IX.  98.  M  Justin,  XXIII.  2.    The  account  of  the  part- 
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tive  country,  whilst  he  himself  should  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  his  death,  the 
old  democracy56  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  "his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  Hicetas,  was  continued  in  the  office  of  cnptain-general 
for  the  next  nine  years57  successively ;  and  so  long  a  term  of  military  command 
in  times  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles'  death,  there  was  a  Syracusan  army58  in  the 
field,  consisting,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded 

.,  ,°  .  »ii  -r»  ■»  <r  i         •  •  1     Excesses  committed  by 

by  the  tyrant  s  orandson,  Archao-athus.     .But  Maenon,  who  is  said  the  mercenary  soldiers. 

•        tv*      1  »  ,  .  i»  ii  11  They  occupy  Messana. 

m  jJiodorus  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  who  was 
now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived  to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Carthaginians.  Syracuse 
was  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. 
They  gave  400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
term  all  Moenon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Msenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lucanian  foreigners, 
were  still  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  access  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  last  the 
strangers  agreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  accordingly  came  to  Messana,59  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy  ;  but  being  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  by  night  and  massacred  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  for  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
mertini,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  that  being  the  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol- 
diers of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.     Hicetas  had  the  Tvrftnt9  in  tho  Baveral 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phintias00  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  cnwa ot Slcily- 
turn,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromenium,  Heraclides  in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  have  not  reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the  smaller 
cities.     Hicetas  and  Phintias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.     Gela  was  destroyed  by  Phintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.      And  the  Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  ; 
they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela,01  which  had  been  again  partially  inhabited  after 
action  by  Phintias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them 
tribute.     Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under 
\\;is  now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed  likely  to 
•  me    the  .-[jf.il  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.      This  course  of  events 
01  the  strait,  and   the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  years 
to  the  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 

bring  about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyrrhus  foretold 
■  -111*1  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consolidate  the  Greek  interest,  and 
inner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

i  b  is  family  is  given  expre    iom  ftre5  'Mrai  Iwta  irr,  AwaoTtvous — 

implicit;  and  gooa  feel-  UpdXXtrat  rijt  rvpavvl&Qt. 

much  to  hw  credit  that  be  pn  M  Diodoi                             hoi.  XXI.  12, 

rrible  and  Incredibl  1 1                                   bel.  X  X  l.  L8.  r<>- 

about  thi                                               .  hich  h  biur .  I.  7. 

"■  DiodoruH,  Fragm.  [looschel.  XXII.  2,  M. 
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And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Pyrrhus  himself  and  the  fortunes  of  his  early  years, 

HtitgnM  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  Greece,  the  worn-out  and  cast-off  skin 

from  which  the  living  serpent  bad  gone  forth  to  carry  Ins  youth 

,^  and  vigor  to  other  lands.      Greek  power,  Greek  energy,  Greek 

genius,  might  now  be  found  indeed  anywhere  rather  than  in 
Greece.  Drained  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  at 
home,  that  any  foreign  service68  offered  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  enter 
it ;  yet  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov- 
gns,  because  its  possession  was  still  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dominion  ;  mocked  by  every  despot  in  turn  with  oilers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  as 
it  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condemned  under  some  pretence  to  receive 
the  garrison  oi  another  into  its  citadels;  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  ;  and  even  when  he  himself  engaged  in  his 
last  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  Greece  was  still,  for  the  most  part, 
under  the  power  of  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  when  Antigonus  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Seleucus'  murderer,  the  Greeks  made68  a  feeble  attempt  to 
i  t  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  national  con- 
federacy, and  Areas,  the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  yEtolia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss  ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved.  Yet,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  extinction  of  Grecian  independence, 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pale  martinmas  summer  of  her  closing  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  famous 
Achaian  or  Achaean  league. 

The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
FoimationoftbeAchos-  decline,  but  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
""  [,!-  brought  before  our  notice.     The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small  and 

unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  when  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  kindled 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Antigonus  was  likely  to  have  sufficient 
employment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achaean  cities,64  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tri- 
taea,  and  Pharae,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  defence.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  yar,  two  captains-general,00  and  one  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the-  affairs  of  the  union.  These  four  states,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
however  much  their  ancient  fame  must  excite  an  interest  even  for 
n*fu»  '  '"".  their  last  decay.  But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  Antigonus,00  either  directly,  by  having  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  their  citadels,  or  indirectly,  as  being  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from 
among  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acv.  Sicyon01  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed 

m  Dtodorus,  XX.  40.  He  says  that  when  Aratus  delivered  Sicyon  in 

M  Justin,  XXIV.  1.  251  B.  c.  some  of  the  exiles  whom  he  then  re- 

**  Polybitu,  11.41.  stored  had  been  in  banishment  fifty  years.  And 

•*  Polybins,  J  I.  48.  Cieero,  copying  from  the  same  source  however, 

M  Pol/bins,  11.  41.  IX.  89.  namely,  Aratus'  own  memoirs,  says  the  samo 

r  Diodoru.i,  XX.  102.     1'lutarch,  Aratus,  0.     thing.     De  Officii*,  IJ.  23. 
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the  whole  population  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  citadel.  Megalopolis68  about 
this  time  must  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  its  tyrant,  Aristodemus,  of  Phi- 
gaiea,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  factions  in  the  oligarchy  by  which  the  city  had 
been  before  governed.  In  Argos69  Aristippus  had  the  ascendency,  through  the 
support  of  king  Antigonus.  The  Acropolis  of  Corinth70  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander (we  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  the 
place  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence  ;  so  that,  after  his 
death,  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagem  in  order  to  get  it  for  himself 
out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nicsea.  Society  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were  almost  universal,  and  Greece 
could  no  longer  boast  that  she  had  banished  the  practice  of  carrying  arms  in 
peace  ;71  for  men  now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could  meet 
and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year 
of  the  125th  Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  ©f  BaotL.  Di»rd»a 
and  ^Etolia  sent  a  confederate  army  to  Thermopylae  to  oppose 
them  ;  and  the  Boeotian  force72  amounted  to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,73  and  after  his 
second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls74  and  left  it  defenceless. 
Antigonus  Gonatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  governed  almost  as  his  officer.  But  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution ;  according  to  which 
Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The  country  was 
safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with  Peloponnesus,  and  Tanagra  is  mentioned75 
as  a  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity ;  its  citizens  were 
wealthy  yet  simple  in  their  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence  were  constantly 
committed  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence, 
that  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  years76  sometimes  elapsed  before  the  injured  party 
could  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed,  avowedly  for  mere 
objects  of  convivial  entertainments;  but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  had  children,  often  left  all  their  prop- 
erty  to  their  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  screen 

w  Pausanias,  YTII.  27.  He  put*  Aristodemus,  lievc,  in  the  older  constitution.    Bockh  thinks 

ver,  too  early,  when  he  says  that  he  he-  that  it  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Thebes, 

■  tyrant  soon  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  that  this  magistrate  should  be  always  a Theban. 

m  of  Areas,  with  Aero-  Corpus  Insoript.  Vol.  I.  p.  729. 

1               ,  Megalopo-  T"  Polybius,  XX.  6.     Dicsearchus,  Stat.  Grao. 

rict  oligarchy.    Bee  Dio-  p.  15,etseqq.  Hudson.    The  texl  in  th< 

[ybius,  X.  25.  ments  of  DiccearohuB   is  often  hopelessly  cor- 

■  Plutarch,  Pyrrhua.  rapt;    but  they  seem   also,  independent!]   of 

"  Plutarch,  A                17.  such  faults,  to  nave  been  interpolated  by  some 

■'  Plutarch,  A  more  modern  writer,  or  rather  their  bud 

to  have  been  given  byhirain  his  own  language, 

Without  many    additions.       We    know   the- 

XXI.  10.  manner  in  which  old  topographical  accounts 

!.  p.  18.     Ed.  Had-  are  topied  by  one  writer  after  another,  each  of 

non.    Th                                                 r  that  whom  adds  something  to  them  of  his  own;  and 

for  all   Boeotia,  thus  the  work  of  D                             to   have 

rj                     tipiot                                a  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  ft 

which  have  been  wrought  np  bj  a  later 

1  ipx^y  i,  -  11     BourffAr,  01                     <.,  writer,  and  altered  both  in  their                 and 

larchsj  und  of  irhoi  >.  1  !>■  - 
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the  outrages  of  their  members.     A  strong  but  not  improbable  picture  of  the 

woist  abuses  of  such  clubs,  which  even  in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  healthiest 

condition  of  society,  are  always  fraught  with  evil  either  politically  or  morally. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.     His  death, 

as  was  most  fitting,  coincided  exactly  with  the  period  of  his  coun- 

Ath«n«.      Tin    dm  ,  •  "-.    .  .  .    ,   .  J  ,  .,      i  .  .        . 

rthrownbyAo.  try  s  complete  subjection;  withm  a  month  alter  Antipater  had 
established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demosthenes  es- 
engeance  by  a  sudden  and  painless  death18  in  the  island  of  Calauria. 
The  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  had  a  share 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy  ;  for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  crushed 
Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  there  were  Persian  archers,  slingers, 
anl  cavalry,19  who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Craterus,  and  who 
-  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  fatal  days  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  That  great  democracy,  with 
all  its  faults,  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
world  had  then  witnessed,  was  again  destroyed  by  Antipater,  after  a  duration  of 
seventy-one  years  since  its  restoration  by  Thrasybulus.  All  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachmae  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights  ;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  disfranchised.  Lands  in  Thrace 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  migrated  thither  in  great  numbers  ;80  whilst  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  tin;  enjoyment  of  Solon's  laws,  while  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Muny- 
chia, and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Piroeus. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Athens  remained  sub- 
ject, first  to  Antipater  and  then  to  Cassander  his  son  :  and  al- 

And  n.-minnllv  restored     J .  .  .  ,.'  .  «  .    .  ,  ,     .  _.  i        a 

iv  Demeiriua  Potior-  thoue-h  the  qualification  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  by  Uassander8 

ceU.*s.  •  . 

to  1000  drachmae,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  his  father,  and 
thus  the  internal  government  became  somewhat  more  popular,  yet  still,  whilst 
Munychia  and  Piraeus  were  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  prince,  Athens  could  have 
no  independent  national  existence.  In  the  year  of  Rome  447,  three  years  before 
the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  Cassander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,82  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athenians  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  "  fierce  democratic/'  and 
of  the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.     The  utmost  base- 

of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  incompatible  with 
any  self-respect,  and  which  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent83  for  the  great- 
est national  blessings  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A    few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  the  event  of  the 

,■•  hiniMir  «    battle  of  [psus,  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  into  their 
city  ,   and  this  so  stung  him  that  when  his  affairs  began  to  mend, 
**"""  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  surrender,  he  not 

onlv  occupied  Piraeus  and   Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
verting the  hill11  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel.     It  was  recovered 

"  Plutarch,  in  Demosth.  .  Bona  of  the  "brave  who  fought  at  Marathon ! 

w  Ibid.  80.    The  common  story  was  that  De-  roar  feeble  spirits.     Greece  her  head  hath 

mosthenos  killed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  bowed 

carried  about  him:   but  his  nephew,   Demo-  As  if  the  wreath  of  Liberty  thereon 

chart-.               <1  his  belief  that  his  death  was  Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  cloud, 

natural;  or  rather,  in  his  own  language,  "that  Which,   at  Jove's  will,   descends  on   Pelion's 

the.  gods,  in  their  care  for  him,  had  rescued  top. 

him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  ******* 

nd  gentle  death."  Ah!    that  a  conqueror's  word  should  be  bo 

"   Diodorus,  XVIII.  L«.  dear! 

"  Diodorus,  XVIII.  18.  Ah!    that  a  boon  could  shed  such  rapturom 

Diodorus,  XVIII.  75.  joys! 

":  Diodorus,  XX.  45,  4*5.  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

A'ho  can  help  remembering  Mr.  Words-  V>y  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  hcav- 

WOTth's  beautiful  h  en." 

.  ve  prop,  **  Plutarch,  Dcmotr.  30,  84.   Fausaniae,  I.  25t 
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again,  when  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus, 
by  one  of  the  last  successful  efforts  of  'Athenian  valor.  Olympiodorus,85  who 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Macedonians,  stormed  the 
Museum,  and  delivered  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  This  was  in  the  second  year  of 
the  123d  Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  after- 
wards, Athens  was  really  independent,  for  she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by 
the  gift  of  another,  but  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was   almost  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  amidst  the  prevailing 
darkness.     In  general  there  were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor 

°,  r  ,     .  ,  rnl  -,.  ,        ,     Intellectual     state      of 

orators  now  to  be  lound  in  Athens.  I  he  great  tragedians  had  Athens.  zenoandEp- 
long  since  become  extinct ;  and  Thucydides  has  neither  in  his 
cwn  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor  in  any  other  country  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  successor  to  rival  him.  Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  "  Master  of  the  Wise"86  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  acuteness,  his  boundless 
knowledge,  and  his  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.  The 
theatre,  indeed,  could  boast  of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  the 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  declining  age.  Still  there 
was  intellectual  life  of  no  common  kind  existing  at  this  time  in  Athens.  There 
were  now  living  and  teaching  within  her  walls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  in  phi- 
losophy were  destined  to  influence  most  widely  and  lastingly  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  republic, — Epicurus  and  Zeno. 

But  Bceotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the   principal  powers  of  northern 
Greece ;  the  half-barbarous  ^Etolians  had  risen  to  such  an  emi- 
nence, that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  con-  adventurers  or   "Pi- 

.  .  rates  " 

tend  single-handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  separated  from  Acarnania87  by  the  Ache- 
lous,  and  was  stretched  in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Doris,  and  Phocis.  But  a  sort 
of  federal  government  succeeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scattered  and 
independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  the  .^Etolian  nation ;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  iEtolian  towns  met  every  year  at  Thermum  to 
elect  a  captain-general,88  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  general 
government  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fairs89  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place ;  and  Ther- 
mum thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comers,  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece 
since  the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  in  which  the  ^Etolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society  ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ- 

*  Plutarch,  I              ;■;.     Pausanias,  I.  26.  in  the  year  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the 

«  "Vidil  maestro  di  color  che  eanno  ^:tol,iiU'.s  obtained  possession  of  Heroolea  in 

lertrafllosoflcafemiglia."  rrachinia.    (Pausanias,  X.  20,  $9.)    At  slater 

n    [nfcrno   IV  Pen°d,   Naupactus    was    become  an   .oStolian 

'        '      town,    but  we  do  not   know  when    it   WU   OOn- 

lii'l,  however,  acquiri               1  towns  qu< 

;hborhood  which  had  former-  "  Polybius,  V.  R,  XXII.  l"»,  I  L0.    Tin'  osp- 

lateoftht             raJ  tain-general  and  secretary  *ere  officers  also  of 

ffiult  to  fix  pi                The  the   Achaean   league.      VVhether   the   JStolian 

liana  had  occupied  the  famous  Cirrhsaan  l<                 formed  on  die  Achaean  model,  ox 

plain  jast  after  the  death  of  Sel              trepe-  whether  it  existed  earlier,  we  cannot  tell. 

tition  of  the  old  P                           vrhiehwaa  tr  iyaoal  *a\  wavwtpw.     Polvb.  V.        ] 

upon  fairs  and  religi                als,  beld  along  with  the 

them                                                  under  the  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  remind  us  of 

tupremacy  of  Sparta.     But  in  this  i                1  thegreal  Etru  can  a    emblu     a1  the  cempleof 

the  authors  of  the  sacrile                more  Volturana.    The  fairs  seemed  to  imply  that  ths 

than  the  Phocians  of  ,,1,1,  Hn<l  ti  in  JStolia  wore  still  little  better  than  ▼tt- 

ians  repelled   tin  ■             nts  with  great  Lag                                                   ■  the  rego- 

Jastin,  XXIV.  1.    About  the  ipply  of  commoditl 
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ilixation,  when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  less  secure  at  Athens  than  they 
una  at  this  day  in  the  best  governed  countries  of  Europe,  the  j^Etolians  went 
always  armed  ;'-"'  and  the  character  of  a  robber  was  still  deemed  honorable 
amongst  them,  as  it  had  been  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  As 
the  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was  displayed  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
lian  adventurers,  countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the  national 
rnment,  made  plundering  expeditions  on  their  own  account  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  objects  of  their 
attack.  These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,"  itSiParai,  a  name91  which  occurs 
in  the  written  language  of  Greece  for  the  first  time  about  this  period,  when  the 
long  wars  between  Alexander's  successors  and  the  general  decline  of  good  gov- 
ernment had  multiplied  the  number  of  such  marauders. 

The  .Ktolians  will  play  an  important  part  hereafter  in  this  history,  when  theii 
p,.iitic*i  nktiou  of  quarrels  with  Macedon  and  the  Achaean  league  led  them  to  con- 
jEt0'1*-  elude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 

Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  carry  on  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  political  system  seems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  ;  they  were  in  alliance  with  Antigonus  Gonatas92  before  he  obtained 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  the  time  when  their  occupation  of  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
involved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponnesus,  and  they  were  also  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Epirots  ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedon  and  to  the 
Achaeans  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into  existence.  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice  ;  and  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece, 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly,  and  no  state  served  the  common  cause  more 
bravely  or  more  effectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  their  glory  can 
have  had  little  true  greatness ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  Greece, 
when  the  ./Etolians  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Northward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  without  the  limits  of  ancient  as 
Epirui.  its  variou.  of  modern  Greece,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
Itaw  £dLr«SSurti  tne  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  reaching 
r>-  an.i  iw-iiiio..*.  inland  as  far  as  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  east- 
ward and  westward,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
Within  these  limits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other 
obscurer  people,  had  from  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
same  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  villages93  or  in  small  village-like  towns, 
tered  over  the  mountains,  in  green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  or 
along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  intersected, 
going  always  armed,  and,  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passing  excellence,94  and    maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 

00  Thncydides,  I.  5.  "  Justin,  XXIV.  1.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm. 

91  Polybins,  IV.  ;;.  6.    Valckenaer  says  that  Peiresc.  XXXIX. 

the  word  r«Mri)i  occurs,  for  the  first  time,  in  U3  oUovai  *ard*w/ia$,  is  the  character  triven  by 

the  surviving  (ireek  literature  in  the  Septua-  Scylas  of  the  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  and 

nnt  translation  of  the  Bible.    There  it  is  to  be  Molossians  equally.    Peripius,  p.  11.  12,  Ed. 

round  in  dob  XXV.  ■'>,  and  Rosea  VI.  10;  in  Hudson,    But  we  hear  of  some  towns  among 

think,  signifying  a  robber  by  them,  although  of  none  of  any  considerable  size 

and  rather  than  l>v  sea.     An-1  so  vupa-Hipiov  is  or  importance. 

used  in  Genesis  XLIX.  19.    Thus  the  Scholiast  H  The  ancient    character  of  the  Molcwsian 

iys  that  wttparal  properly  dogs  is  well  known.    Mr.  Hughes  found^ them 

meant  ol  h  m2  KaKovpyotivrts*    See  Valckenaer  as  numerous  and  as  fierce  as  they  were  in  an- 

Ammonias,  p.  194.    Tl.                translators  cient  days;   the  breed,  he  thinks,  has  in  no 

of  the  Bible  could  not  have  got  the  word  from  respect  degenerated,     lie  describes  them  as 

old  Greece,  but  the  robber  population  of  Isauria  "varying  m  color  through  different  shades 

and  Cilicia,  who  made  the,  name,  of  pirate  bo  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bright  dun,  their  long 

famous    about   tWO    centuries    afterwards,    had  \\\r  being  very  soft,  and  thick  and  glossy  ;^  in 

probably  already  begun  to  be  troublesome,  and  size  they  are  about  equal  to  an  English  mastiff: 

(0  DO  Jest  the  Egj  ptian  merchant  vessels.  they  have  a  long  nose,  delicate  ears  finely  point- 
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en95  being  amongst  the  best  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  country  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genera- 
tions before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles, 
whose  ministers,  the  Selli,  a  priesthood  of  austerest  life,  received  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet,  but  from  the  rustling  voice  of  the  sacred 
oaks  which  sheltered  the  temple.  These  traditions  ascend  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity :  but  Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Molos- 
sians  after  his  return  from  Troy,96  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Molossian  kings.  The  government,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 
period ;  the  kings,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem- 
bled people97  at  Passaron,  and  swore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the 
people  swore  that  they  would  maintain  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
later  times  Epirus  had  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  Her  brother, 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where  he  had  carried 
on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  against  the  Lucanians  ;  and  on  his 
death  his  first  cousin98  ^Eacides  succeeded  to  the,  throne.  ^Eacides  married  Pthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  last  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,'  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus. 

^Eacides  had  taken  part  with  his  cousin  Olympias^99  when  Cassander 
wanted  to  destroy  all  the  family  of  Alexander  in  order  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  rims.  He  u  brought?? 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs;  the  cause  of  Olympias  was  not 
popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
party  which  was  likely  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  Macedon.  They  accordingly 
met  in  a  general  assembly,  and  deposed  and  banished  their  king.  ^Eacides  him- 
self was  out  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  his. daughter  Deida- 
mia  was  with  Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been  left  at  home, 
and  the  rebel  chiefs100  having  murdered  many  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for 
him  also  to  destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  off  in  his  nurse's  arms  by  a  few  de- 
voted followers,  and  carried  safely  into  Illyria,  where  Glaucias,  one  of  the  Illyrian 
kings,  protected  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle  soon  afterwards,101  Pyr- 
rhus remained  under  Glaucius'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  his 
own  children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the   power  of  Cassander  in   Greece 

ned  to  be  tottering,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  re-estab- 

lished  tli*:  democracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias102  entered  Epirus  with  throJ joses  it!  and  re- 

an  armed  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.     But  again 

the  face  of  affairs  changed  ;  the  great  league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se- 

]••'  '  is,        i    Lysimachus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  loosen  his 

bold  on  Ghre<  ce,  that  he  might  h<-lp  his  father  in  Asia;  thus  Cassander's  party 

rered   their  influence  in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  seventeen 

driven  a  second  time  into  exile.     lie  now  joined  Demetrius,  who, 

be    '      their  common  enmity  <->  Cassander,  had  married  Deidamia  his  sister; 

it  tail,  legi  of  s  moderate  length,    might  mislead  ;   as,  for  Instance,  1^  confounds 
led   and  compact.''    Tharyntas  or  Tharypus,  tint  great  grandfather 

Vol.   I.  p.  Of  iiis  father,  and  111:1:  . 

9*  F  .  Vol.  I.  1  ,,,\   AJexandei    brothers  in  tead   <>l 

authoriti  I.  isins,  unless  bj  the  term  " frater"  he  means 

M  1  .1.11.  r  patruelis"  and  not,  » 

"  Plutarch,  "  Dfodorus,  XIX. 

•"  For  the  fatnil  Plutarch,        ,"°  Plutarch,  I' 

Ptrrh.  I.  1. 'll.     I»  ""  Diodorn  ,  \i  ' 

1i}  end  M  \vii  B;  bat       "ri  Plutarch,  Pyn 

in  bii  Bcsounl  thet  things  which 
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and  with  bim  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  lpsus. 
After  that  great  defeat  he  still  remained  faithful  to  Demetrius,  and  went  as  a 
hostage  for  him10*  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  had  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Ptolemy  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him;  lie  obtained 
the  good  opinion  ami  regard  of  Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  mar- 
riage A.ntigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  By  Berenice's  assistance  he 
was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  returned  once  more  to  Epirus.  His 
kinsman,  Neoptolemus,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died  in  Italy, 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  from  it;  but 
N  iptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  found  many  partisans.  Dread- 
ing, however,  lesl  Neoptolemus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  he 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  him,104  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
.1  power  between  them.  The  end  of  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
doubtful  ;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pyrrhus  accusing  Neoptolemus  of  forming  de- 
signs against  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  meditating,  and 
having  treacherously  murdered:  him,  after  having  invited  him  to  his  table  as  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 

His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  121st  Olympiad,  five 
.     years  after  the  battle  of  lpsus.     Not  one  of  Alexander's  succes- 

He    mt.rt.res    in     the     »  _        _  ,         _    _  ,  »  . 

sors  had  gamed  his  power  by  more  or  worse  crimes  than  Cassan- 

der;  and  as  his  house  had  been  founded  in  blood,  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander105  quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  Antipater  murdered  his 
own  mother,  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  half- 
sister  of  Alexander  ;  and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the  race 
of  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aid,  and  purchased 
it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedonian  kings  had  possessed  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece ;  Tymphsea  and  Parauaea,108  just  under  the  central  ridge  which 
turns  the  streams  to  the  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acarnania,  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  These  were 
added  permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his  capital  at  Ambracia. 
The  price  was  thus  paid,  and  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  by  Pyrrhus' 
Extinction  of  Cassan-  help,  and  became  king  of  Macedonia.     Antipater  fled  to  Lysima- 

chus  for  protection,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  him.107 
Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  after  all  his 
reverses,  thus  established  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon;  and  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demetrius  leagued  his 
;„.  old  enemies,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  once  more 
';,,'  against  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  invade  Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus  dethroned  Demetrius,108  and  obtained  possession  of  a  part 
faraboatrix:  0f  ),js  dominions,   the  other  part  being  claimed  by  Lysimachus. 

103  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  1.  ,M  Ibid.  5.  tribes  by  Thueydides,  II.  80,  and  it  appears 

104  Porphyry  and  Dezippos ;  aptid  Euseb.  that  Alexander  waa  but  restoring  to  Pvrrhus 
Chronic.  Ed.  Scaliger.  p.  Plutarch,  countries  which  geographically  belonged  more 
Pyrrh.  •;.  to  Epirus  than  to  Macedon,  and  some  of  which 

'm  Plutarch,   Pyrrh.   6.     The  present    text  had  In  earlier  times  been  connected  with  it 

t!)v  rt  'Svfi'ftaluv  Km  ti)i>  wapaXlav  rrj<;  MuKcijo-  politically. 

tlat.  Palmer  had  corrected  Snu^a/ar  or  Tipfatav  In  Stephanus  I'yzant.  in  Xaovia,  there  is  a 

\'."t»ii«v,  and  Niebuhrwith  no  less  quotation   from  Proxcnus  (an  historian  who 

certainty  has  restored  Uapavalav  for  wafaXUtv.  wrote  about  Pyrrhus ;  bcc  Dionys.  Italic.  XIX. 

Bom                       Vol.  III.   p.  586.     He  ob-  11,  Fragm.  Mai.  and Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 

-  n,a\iuv  could  only  mean  the  coast  len.  Vol.  III.  5G3)  enumerating  the  people  of 

between  Diumand  the  Strymon,  which  it  ig  ab-  Chaonia.  It  runs,  Ti'/^aioi,  Tapuv^ioi,  Afiv/xoves, 

Burd  to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.     Tymplwea  where  K.  (.).  Midler  corrects  Tvpfruoi,  Uapaviuot. 

and  Paraussa,  Niebuhr  adds,  arc  mentioned  to-  "  Uber  die  Makedoner.  N.  88."    His  correction 

gether  by  Arrian,   Exped.  Alexand.   I.  7,  as  and  Niebuhr's  mutually  confirm  one  another. 

countries  which  Alexander  passed  by  on  his  m  Porphyry  and  Dexippus,  apud  Euseb.  pp. 

inarch    from    Illvria   into  Thessaly.      'The    I'a  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  7.     Demetrius,  86. 

raussan*   are  reckoned  along  with  the    Epirot  lm  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  4.1.     Pyrrh.  11. 
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But  at  the  end  of  seven  months109  Lysimachus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Macedonia,  and  drove  Pyrrhus  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom 
of  Epirus.  There  he  reigned  in  peace  for  about  six  years,  his  dominions  inclu- 
ding not  Epirus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his 
first  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander's  sons,  Tymphsea  and  Parausea  on 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbors  the  ^Etolians,  which  was  re- 
newed in  the  reign  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter110  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  decorated  it  with  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

But  although  Pyrrhus  himself  was  reigning  peaceably  in  Epirus,  yet  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Ital- 

'    .  i        i    i  j_  i  ii  -r»i        Revolutions  during  thai 

ian  expedition  was  marked  by  great  revolutions  elsewhere.  Ptol-  period  in  other  coun- 
emy,  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  £ifter  a  two  years'  captivity  in 
Syria.  Lysimachus  was  killed  soon  afterwards,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
in  a  battle  with  Seleucus,  and  Seleucus  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  Alexander's 
immediate  successors,  was  murdered  seven  months  after  his  victory  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  The  murderer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne 
of  Macedonia,  and  became  immediately  involved  in  war  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  ;in  the  first  of  whom  wished 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia, 
which,  as  having  been  held  by  his  father  during  six  or  seven  years,  he  regarded 
as  his  lawful  inheritance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  ^Etolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  by  attacking  his  allies,  the  JFAo>- 
lians  ;  but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have  reigned  with- 
out further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  still 
held  his  ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ambassadors"2  from  Tarentum  entreated  Pyr- 
rhus to  cross  over  into  Italy,  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for-  the  Tareutim*6  into 
midable  than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex- 
ander. Times  were  now  so  changed  that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were 
aed  in  one  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity  ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  confederacy;  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  arriving  at  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
from  slavery  iras  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander, the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  JSacus. 

Th  r  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the  temper  and  the  circumstan- 

rvrrhus.     ll«:  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for 

BM  p  lO  Italy,  and  for  his  war  wkh  the  Roma 

m  Porphyiytad  apod  Eoieb.pp.       ,M  Justin,  XXIV.  1.     Memnon,  apad  Pho- 

tium,  p.  226.  Ed.  Bekker. 
■  SesPolybi  m  i<]u,ur(.|,,  fyrrh.18. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ROME  AND  THE  BOMAN  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  THE 
TAKEN  TINES  AND  WITH  FYRRIIUS. 


'  Privates  illis  census  crat  brevis 
Commune  magnum;  nulla  decempedis 
Mctata  privatis  opacam 
Portions  cxcipiebat  Arcton, 
Nee  fortuitum  spernere  cespitem 
vc^os  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumtu  jubentes  et  dcorum 
Templa  novo  decorarc  saxo." 

IIoiiat.  Carmin.  II.  15. 


The  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  materials  which  in  their  actual 
Bkateh  of  the  intemui  state  are  often  fragmentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect,  are 
not  original.  But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  sources ; 
for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of  Alexander's  successors  have  long 
since  perished,  yet  they  did  once  exist,  and  were  accessible  to  the  writers  whom 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history,  not  only 
would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no  contemporary 
historians,  for  none  such  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better ;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while 
painfully  feeling  my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  con- 
temporary history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  people  was  divided  into  thrce- 
■rh*  division* of  tiieRo-  ancl-tliirty  tribes  i1  and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  included, 
i,le-  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  serarians,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  states,  which  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  civitas  sine  suf- 
fragio,  amounted  to  272, 000.2  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannot  tell, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  serarians  ;  nor  again, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  tribes;  nor  can  we  at  all  compute  the  proportion  of 
slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen.  The  class  of  agrarians,  however,  must  have  been 
ttly  diminished,  Bince  freedmen  and  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  manu- 
factures had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes  ;  and  it  could  have  only  contained  those 

1  That  ta  to  say,  twenty  tribes  are  known  to    tribes  were  created,  which  included  the  Priver 

have  existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  com-    natians,  and  the  settlers  in  the  Falernian  plain. 

realth,  and  another  was  added  soon  alter-    And,  lastly,  after  the  iEquian  war,  two  moro 

wards.     The  number  of  twenty-one  continued    were  added  in  455,  the  Anicnsian  and  the  Te- 

♦  ill  after  the  Gaulish  Invasion,  when  four  more    routine,  in  which  were  enrolled  the  .JSquians. 

All  tneso  are  clearly  local  tribes,  and  their 


added  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in 

namely,   the  Stellatine,   the   Tromentine, 
Babatine,  and  the  Arniensian.    Two  more 


situation  is  well   known.     The  same   may   ho 

re  said  of  the  four  city  tribes,  the  Collinc,  the  Es- 

added  in  897  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  old  aniline,  the  Palatine,  and  the  tribe  of  Subura. 

lowlands  near  the  Pomptine  marshes,  But  to  the  remaining  seventeen,  which  aro 

Publilian.  Two  more  were  mostly  named  after  some  noble  Koman  family, 

Latin  war  in  422,  the  Marian  as  the  JSmilian,  the  Cornelian,  the  Fabian,  <fcc, 

Lanuviane  and  some  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  their  propel 

:■  people  of  Latium.     In  the  second  Sam-  locality. 

nite  war,  in  486-7,  the  Ufentino  and  Falerian  a  Livy,  Epit.  XI. 
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who  had  forfeited  their  franchise,  either  in  consequence  of  their  having  incurred 
legal  infamy,  or  by  the  authority  of  tho  censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at  least  which  had  been  created 
within  the  last  century,  lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only 

J  '  11-  -i  1 1  J?    Manner  of  life  of   the 

went  up  to  Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  ot  citizens  of  the  country 

r  .  ,   .  ill  tribes. 

great  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 
ful party  opposed  to  its  enactment.  They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
Capitol  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
legions.3  Law  business  might  also  call  them  up  to  Rome  occasionally,  and  the 
Roman  games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  would  no  doubt  draw  them  thither  in 
great  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
legions,  they  lived  on  their  small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business  was 
agriculture,  their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbors  at  seasons  of  festival ;  at  these  times 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often  some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude 
attempts  at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amuse- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 
cravings  ;  of  the  beauty  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms  of 
eloquence  and  of  the  highest  poetry,  of  the  deep  interest  which  can  be  excited 
by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  ag- 
ricultural Romans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  other  men  sharpens  and  ,      „ ,    . 

,  .  „  ,    .  r       t  '     i      i  •  f       '   '  i  And  of  those  of  the  city 

awakens  the  faculties  ot  the  inhabitants  ot  cities;  and  country  study  of  a»iiw.  a'p. 
sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  denied  to  them,  they  uncanins,andtiieOgui' 
learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art 
or  genius  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  on  a  large  scale, 
much  more  when  these  affairs  are  publicly  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually to  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  the  study  of  law,  which  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
to  gain  influence  or  to  render  services.  Thus  the  family  of  the  Claudii  seem 
always  to  have  aspired  after  civil  rather  than  military  distinction.  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better  known  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
than  by  his  achievements  in  war;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  his  plebeian  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  L.  Volumnius,  taunted  him  with  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo- 
quence,  as  if  he  could  only  talk4  and  not  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis- 
tinguished   by  their  high  nobility,  independently  of  any  personal  accomplish - 

ts;  but  the  family  of  the  Ooruncanil  owed  its  celebrity  entirely,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  law.  Ti.  Coruncanius5  was  consul  with 
P    LsBvtnus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 

e  than  thirl  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  holding  th<*  comitia.     He 

no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
on  points  of  law  to  all  thai  chose  to  consult  him;  and  bis 

itation  was  bo  liiidi  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian1  who  was  ever  appointed  to 
the  maximus.   The  Ogulnii  also  appear  to  hare  been  a  family 

Dguisned  for  knowledge  and  accomplishments.     Two  brothers  of  this  name 
sen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  offices  of 

•i  vi.  io.  •  Pomponiut,  di  Juris,  1 86, 88,    Ot 

4  Livy,  X.  19.  ccro,  Brutus,  ii.    Cato  Major,  '.'. 

•  Livy,  Epit.  XVIII. 
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augur  and  pontifex  to  the  commons,  and  afterwards  in  their  redileship  they  orna- 
mented the  city  with  several  works  of  art;  and  one  of  them,  besides  his  embassy 
to  Epidaurus,  already  noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors7  to  Ptolemv 
Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy, 

Then'  was  as  yet  no  regular  drama,  for  Livius  Andronicus  did  not  begin  to  ex- 
im  hibit  his  plays  till  after  the  first  Punic  war;8  but  there  were  pan- 
tomimic dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ;9  there  were  the 
satuia"  or  medleys,  sung  and  acted  by  native  performers;  and  there  were  the 
comic  or  satirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabellse  atellanse),  in  which 
the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainment  was  rather  considered  an 
old  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  cmusement.  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country  ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  of  poetry, 
and  the  natural  love  of  it;  and  it  was  long  the  custom  at  all  entertainments"  that 
each  -nest  in  his  turn  should  sing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds 
of  some  noble  Roman.  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-ages  ;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
gyrical orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  contain- 
ing a  most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions.12  These  orations  existed 
in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists 
of  the  succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives  ;  and  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Ro- 
man story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  heroic  excellence. 

I5ut  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 
were  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keen 

Public        amusements.  ii-i  1  /»       1  •  1   •    1  liii 

rh«  greet  game*  «f  the  est  delight  the  sports  or  the  circus,  which  resembled  the  great 
national  games  of  Greece.  Every  year  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber'3 four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  called  indifferently, 
the  Great  or  the  Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  world, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  three 
national  divinities  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession14  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 

7   Dionysius,  XX.  4.     Fragm.  Vatic.  Valor.  .Roman  Antiquities.     The  view  of  the  circus 

Maxim.  IV.  :;.  and  the  Palatine,  given  in  Panvinius'  work,  i;» 

Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  Vol.  111.  p.  25,  b.  c.  curious,  as  showing  how  greatly  Komc   nae 

changed  in  the  Lasl  250  years.    A  shorter  ac- 

■  I. :w,  VII.  2.  count  may  he  found  in  Rosini  and  Dempster's 

'"  I  am  not  venturing  to  determine  the  ety-  work  on  Roman  antiquities;    and  the  topog- 

mology  of  this  word,  but  giving  merely  a  de-  raphy  of  the  circus  is  given  in   Bunsen   and 

•ion  of  the  thing.    "Ohm  carmen  quod  ex  Platner's  description  of  Komc,  Vol.  111.  p.  91. 

varus  poetnatibup  constabat,  satyra  vocabatur,  Gibbon  has  given  one  of  his  lively  and  com- 

quale  ocripserunt  Pacuvius  et  Ennius."     Die-  prehensive  sketches  of  the  games  of  the  circus, 

medea,  III.  '■'.     Livy  speaks  of  the  saturse  or  mhis  account  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which 

s  an  intermediate  state  in  the  dramatic  notices  .every  important  point  in  the  suhject. 

art  between  the  acting  of  regular  stories  with  a  A  representation  of  the  circus  is  given  on  sev- 

:  the  mere  rude  aparrinff  with  coarse  eral   coins  which   may  be  seen   in  Panvinius' 

,  •'  versum  incompositum  temere  ac  rudem  work,  and  which  enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient 

nit,11  which  used  to  go  on  between  notion  of  its  appearance.   The  hands  or  factions 

performers.     The.    gatura  appear,  then,  to  of  the  drivers  are  noticed  in  numerous  inscrip- 

•II    comic    song's  in    regular    verse,   in  tions. 

•  variety  of  sub  M  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis,  VII.    His  enu- 

1,  without  any  more  connection  meration  of  the  several  parts  of  the  great  pro- 

than             £  each  of  them  points  on  which  the  cession  is  full  and  iively.    "  De,  simulacrorum 

toulci  be  readily  excited  to  laughter.  e,   de  imaginum  agmine,  de  curribus,  de 

11  Cicero,  Brutus,  19.  thensis,  de  armamaxis,  de  sedibus,  de  coronis, 

°  I  ieero,  Brutus,  16.     Livy,  VIII.  4<\  de  exuviis,  quanta  proeterea  sacra,  quanta  sac- 

13  The,  fullest  work  on  the  games  of  the  cir-  rificia  prsecedant,  intercedant,  succedant,  quot 

r.us  b,  I  suppose,  that  of  Ouuphrius  I'anviniu-i  collegia,  quot  sacerdotia,  quot  offieia  moveantur, 

frio  Panvim,  a  Veronese,  who  flourished    sciunt  homines  illius  urbis  in  qua  dsemonioruin 
latter  part  of  the  16to  century),  published    conventus  eonscdit." 

in  the  ninth   volume  of  Gnevius'  Collection  of 
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national  ceremony,  that  the  magistrate  of  highest  rank  who  happened  to  be  in 
Rome  grave  the  signal  for  the  starting;  of  the  horses  in  the  chariot  race.  The 
circus  itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  colors  by  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished,  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical 
allusion  to  the  different  seasons.15  Originally  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  red,  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  other  of  the  fiery  heat 
of  summer ;  but  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-like  green,  and 
the  autumnal  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the  same  colors,  were 
called  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  party  feeling  ;  for  men  attached  them- 
selves either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  color  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  differences, 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  they  were  severally  the  sym- 
bols ;  and  thus,  while  the  commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  respect- 
ive partisans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards,  --hen  the 
emperor  was  known  to  favor  any  one  color  moie  than  another,  that  color  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
point  of  his  enemies  ;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  circus  became  truly  factions, 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes  deluged  Con- 
stantinople with  blood. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  games  as  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors;  but  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  im- 
perial circus  was  as  yet  altogether  unknown.  Wooden  boxes16  ous  u-mpies  bout  ami 
supported  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  Eng- 
lish race-course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  provided  foi;  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  carceres17  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  buildings  of  the  common  volcanic  tufo  of  Rome  itself,  extending  along 
one  end  of  the  circus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon  the  course,  from  which  the 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  yet  they  now  began  to  be 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  imposing  grandeur. 
Livy  has  recorded  the  building  of  seven  new  temples18  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  4G2  ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  ./Esculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book  ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  founded, 
of  which  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  C.  Fabius19  orna- 
mented one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
his  own  execution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
The  date  of  the  Greek  artists,  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,20  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  tbe  temple  of  Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, but  several  notices  Bhow  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  beginning  at  this 
time  t-.  be  felt  ;it  Rome.  The.  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
iliua  in  the  ( '  ipitol,  in  the  year  4G1,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
group  of  the  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Renins,  which  was  placed 
in  '  ium  tbn  before.     And  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in 

■  ill.  IX.  it.  the  great  battle  ofSentinum  (X.  29):  i  third 

Dear  toe  circus,  dedicated  I 

n  Livy,  \l  in  Claud.    !1.  fourth  dedicated  to  Victor)  (X.  88);  b  fifth  to 

•  ■  Jupiter  the  Stayer  of  Fliglil  th  to 

'  avinius'  -        .  I  tunai  X.  46) ;  and  a  seventh  to  Si 

copied  from  antiqu  ,,r    D  e   from   l  tfhich   vrai  th« 

Namely,  a  temple  temple  painted  bj  I  i.    L), 

luiuliiiH  i  nother        ■  Pliny,  HI  t.mtur.  L9. 

m Jupiter  tin  .   .■.  <>.  i  ,il)iu.H       *»  Pliny,  [list.  Natur.  \.\'> 
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B  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses/'  t ho  work  of  an  Etruscan  artist,  and  wrought  in 
clay,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

The  temple  o(  Bellona,  built  by  Appius  Claudius22  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
on  the  field  of  battle,  was  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or 
'•  escutcheons,  on  which  were  represented  his  several  ancestors  with 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  and  the  triumphs  which  they 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented 
with  all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monuments.  In  these 
and  in  all  similar  works,  an  exact  likeness"3  was  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  excellence  of  art;  for  the  object  desired  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honor  to 
their  name  and  family.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  in  the  houses  of  all 
great  families  ;  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  like 
a  mask'24  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore;  so  that  it 
ned  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some  honorable  public  station, 
and  tints  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 

,,a  dius  in  his   famous  censorship;  nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled 

the  magnificence  of  the  Appian.    This  was  paved  with  lava  in  the 

year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,25  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 

Bovillse,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  The 
Extant  and  aspect  of  Capitol  and  the  Quirinal  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
*" ci,y*  looked  down  immediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 

tins, now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  of  modern  Rome.  Art  or 
caprice  had  not  yet  effaced  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  yet  raised  the  soil 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  height  far  above  its  original  level.  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with  sacred  groves, 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  them  ;  on  their  summits  were  the  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  families;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,20  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst. 
reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the  Ro- 
man Forum. 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  its  prin- 

rvncription  of  the  r*  cipal  features,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actors 

in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history.     From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill"  to  that  of  the  Palatine,  there  ran  an  open  space  of 

-1  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  IT.  XXXV.  g  I  the  ancestors  of  the  first  Appius,  and  what 

■  Pliny  (Hist  Nat.  XXXV.  .                ribes  offices  could  they  have  filled  at  Koine,  when  he 

these  shields  to  the  8rst  Appins  Claudius,  who  himself  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  became 

onsul  with  P.  Servilius  in  259.     Hut  on-  aBomanl 

less  the  words  "qui  consul  cum  Bervilio  fait  2S  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  §  4.  G. 

•  CLIX."  are   an  unlucky  ffloBfl  of  M  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  §  6.     Polybius, 

some  ignorant  reader,  m  is  most  probable, they  VI.  53. 

Mem  t->  .-how  an  extraordinary  carelessness  in  M  Livy,  X.  47. 

Pliny  himself:  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  26  Pliny,  XVI.  §  36,  quoting  from  Cornelius 

,onv,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  Nepos. 

temple  of  Bellona  to  Appius  the  Blind  in  ■*  The  whole  of  the  following  description  of 

itemenl  says,  that  Appius  caused  the  Forum  is  taken  from  Bunsen's  article  in  the 

the  figures  of  his  i               ,  and  scrolls  record-  third  volume  of  the  "Beschreibung  der  Stadt 

fflces  which  they  had  filled,  to  be  af-  Kom."     The  substance  of  this  article  lias  been 

fixed  to  this  teinnk  :  but  who  could  have  been  given  by  its  author  in  another  form,  in  a  lettei 
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unequal  breadth,  narrowing  as  it  approached  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  on  both 
sides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.  Its  narrower  end  was  occupied 
by  the  comitium,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or  great  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  whilst  its  wider  extremity  was  the 
Forum,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Ro- 
man nation.  The  comitium  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  Forum  stood  the  rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  facing 
at  this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  th»t  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeed 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  stand  in  this  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, immediately  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tium from  the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magnificent  basilica?,  which 
at  a  later  period  formed  the  two  sides  cf  the  Forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
but  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillars  of  peperino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kinds,  which  lay  behind  them.  These  shops  were 
like  so  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
afforded  him  by  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  monument  of  the 
times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  might  be  seen  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  StatueS)  &c-> in  the  Fo. 
ditions.  Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees28  of  the  oldest  rum* 
known  civilization,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
•:d  or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Further 
irds  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Forum,  were  the  equestrian 
itatues  of  C.  Maenius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  conquerors  of  the  Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration.    There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  according  to 
one  tradition,  the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus,  j«ot«pf  interest  in  the 
according  to  another  that  of  Romulus  himself.     There  was  the 

le  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  augur;  and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig- 

.  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  given  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  and 

Remus.     A  group  of  Bgurea  representing  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently 

up  in   this  very  place  by  the  cediles,  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree 

lierCanina,  written  in  French  (Borne,    hi.  tory,  that  his  topography  is  necessarily  ren- 
>  prefixed  to  eome  impression!    dered  of  lesi  value,    Bunsenhashad  every  ad- 
article,  whioh  have  been  printed    vantage  of  local  knowledge  no  less  than  Nibby, 
. .  all  then  n  tin:  ancient  writers    but  with  his  local  know  ledge  lie  combines  othei 

phyofthe    qualities,  which  Nibby  is  tax  from  possessing 

equally. 

.   i  However,  tic  general  com 

raphyofRome,    scription  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  ol 

•    i:  ,  in  the  text,  is  Independent  of 

phically  from  B  ;    the  qu  hether  the  position  of  the  Forum 

it,  furtni  Land  an  t.,  be  fixed  a  certain  number  of  yards  mure 

the  buildings  differently.     Bat  niMtorica  .  yard  or  to  the  westward.     And  most 

luildings,  the  site  of  w  hich  has  been 
ithout  the    somuohdi  arerenotin  existence  at  the 

I  to  which  this  si  tos. 

0  Soman  lit.  Natur.  XV.  $  7b. 
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itself  had  been  removed  by  the  power  of  Attius  Navius,  so  said  the  story,20  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Roman  people.     Nor  were  statues  wanting  to  the  comitium  any 

more  than  to  the  Forum.  Here  were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  works 
of  Roman  art  ;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fideiue  by  the  Yeientian  king  Tolumnius  ;  and  here  too,  at  tho 
of  the  comitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  the 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  was  very  different 
pn.  from  its  aspeet  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars,  and  scarcely  less  dif- 
v  •  ferent  was  the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  the  Tiber  was  as  vet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontes,  but  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer  streams  of  Greece  ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  Forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  consisted  mainly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  still  remained, 
as  in  the  days  of  Virginius,  and  it  marks  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire  cooks"0  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  art 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
Croat  famiiir.  of  this  °f  this  period,  have  naturally  been  mentioned  already  in  the  course 
I*n°a"  of  the  narrative.     It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudius 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  liv- 
ing, but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q.  Fabius, 
the  hero  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Publilius  Philo  was  also  dead,  and  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
But  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  the  two  victorious  generals  of  the  great 
campaign  of  4G1,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus ;  M'.  Curius 
Dentatus  was  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  both  left 
sons  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  contributed 
eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches  ; 
among  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a 
nelius  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Two  other  names  will  demand 
our  notice  for  the  fust  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Ccecilius  Metellus,  the 
first  [ire-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  but  a  glory  destined  to  pass  away 
from  his  family  after  one  generation,  "  no  son  of  his  succeeding  ;"  while  L.  C;ecilius, 
if  he  did  not  attain  himself  to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustrious  Metclli  who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  were  amongst  the  noblest  and  the  best  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genius 
of  a  single  enemy  must  ever  Btrive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 
was  end  ingered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slain,  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Cor- 
nelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
osure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

50  The  passage  in  Pliny  which  mentions  tins  "  Pliny,  Ilistor.  Natur.  XVIII.  §  108.  _  So  in 

story,  XV  .  $  77,  is  dourly  corrupt,  and  various  the  Aulularia  ofPlautns,  the  cooks  are  hired  in 

c.,n               :  it  have  been  attempted.     Bonacn  the  Forum  to  go  to  Euclio'a  house,  and  dress 

given   one  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  the  his  daughter's  wedding  dinner, 
i'orum,  Pe.^chrcib.  dor  is  tad  t.  Pom.  III.  p.  02. 
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Non  Simois  tibi  nee  Xanthus  nee  Dorica  castra 
Defuerint ;  alius  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles. 

Vikgil,  .En.  VI.  87. 


The  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464,  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy  ex- 
actly ten  years  later,  in  the  year  474.     The  events  of  the  interven- 

•      i      i         i       r  •  *'..,  .  .  .  Fourth    Samnite     war 

ing  period,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in-  «»<t  coalition  against 
volved  in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  tc  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavor  to  .race 
the  perplexed  story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  first  seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  organi- 
zation of  that  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  afterwards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  along  time  past  neither  certain  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  Slate  nnd  dispositions 
revolution  in  the  several  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  of the  Etru8cans- 
forever  compromising  the  tranquillity  and  paralyzing  the  exertions  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation.  In  461  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had 
persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them  ;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus.1  No  further  particulars  are 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  some  time  or  other  within  the  next  eight  years,  the  peo- 
ple  of  Vul.-inii  took  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  in  471  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  again. 

Further  to  the  north  "  the  Senonian  Gauls  remained  quiet,"  says  Polybius,2 
"  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum."     If  we 
take  this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Gaulish  war  in  409  ;  yet  we  cannot  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
Tin'  I  ■         appear  first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afu-rwanls  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in  their  own  name. 

To  the  south  of  Rome,  Lucania,  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  of  ,hp  T.llc„nilin,,  ftml 
Lucanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions.1  Of  Tarentum  T««ttoM' 
nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the  Lucanians  and  Romans  in  451, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed/  by  an  equal 
t  v. 

was  in  this  stait;  when  the  Luc&niana  attacked  the  Greek  city  of  Thurii. 

We  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfor-  Tlll.  ,.,,,.„,,;„,,.  tM-rt 

k  cities  of  Italy  were  at  tins  time  the  prey  of  every  ^':;::';;l,;:;';',,!1',',',,'1 ,';:'," 

spoiler;  Agathoclei  bad  made  repeated  expeditions  to  thai  coast  "'""if"' 

in  the  !  and  bad  taken  Croton  and  rlipponium,1  while  the 

aterior  had  from  time  immemorial  regarded  them  as  ene- 
Thurii  itself  bad  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  152*  when  be  was  playing 

1  Zonsru,  vnr.  i.  «  gM  chsp.  XXXIII. 

J  Pol)  •  Diodoru*.  XXI.  4  i.IIoeti  in  1. 

1  hi'.  •    l.r.;..     . 
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the  buccaneer  along  all  the  coasts  of  Italy;  and  a  Roman  army  had  then  eom« 
to  its  ai  1,  hut  too  late  t<>  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Romans  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Thurii.     The  request  was  not  at 

granted  ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the 
first  attacks  must  have  been  made  about  the  period  of  the  domestie  troubles  at 
Rome,  when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  con- 
the   Hortensian  laws.      During  two  successive  summers,   the  Lucanians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Thurii,1  and  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
in the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was.  drawn  to  defend 
•a. 

Meanwhile  the  Hortensian  laws  were  passed,  and  with  them,  or  shortly  before, 
an  agrarian  law  had  been  passed  also.     The  power  of  the  assembly 

Tin-     people     in     their         ,•       ',  •,  ill  l  l       l  *  i  •  11 

tribe,  vote  for  war  win  or  the  tribes  had  been  acknowiedgecx  to  be  sovereign,  and  the 
popular  party  for  some  years  from  this  time,  feeling  itself  to  have 
the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appeals  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles,  while  the  aristo- 
cratic ;d  party,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Cimon  and  Nicias.  0.  j^Elius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
ami  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny3  calls  a  law  against  Stenius 
lius,9  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucanians;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thurii 
voted  to  ^Clius,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger  ;  but  the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome  single-handed. 


7  Tlio  data  for  the  arrangement  of  all  these 

be  in  order  of  time  are  as  follows:  1.  The 

interposition  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  the 

Tlmnana  is  mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  the 

eleventh  hook  of  Livy,  and  the  twelfth  hook  hc- 

Lr:m  apparently  with  the  consulship  of  Dohihella 

and   Domitius  in  the  year  471.     2.  M\  Curias 

obtained  an  ovation  or  smaller  triumph  for  his 

victories  overthe  Lucanians.    (Auctorde  Viris 

Illustribus.    in    M\    Curio.)     This   must  either 

have  been  in  the  year  after  his  consulship,  when 

he  was  perhaps  praetor,  or  else  in  471,  when  we 

know  that   he  was  appointed  pnetor  afler  the 

and  death  of  L.  Ceecilins.    8.  But  when 

carried   his   resolution  for  a  war  with 

Lucanians,  the  Lncanian  general  Statilius 

had  twice assailed  theThurians  (** bis infestave- 

Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  g  82),  which, 

I  think,  implies  that  lie  bad  ravaged  their  lands 

years  ;  but  the  peace  with 

was  only   concluded   in   the  year 
when  <'urius  was  Consul;  and  throughout  the 

war  the  Lucanians  were  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
nor  were  they  likely  then  to  meddle  with  tin; 
Thnrians.  i.  C.  Juius  passed  his  resolution  as 
tribune  ;  hut  before  the  Hortensian  laws  were 
carried,  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have 
brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  nor  would 

it  have  been  carried  had  the  senate  been  Op] 

to  it;  and   had  they  not  been  opposed   to  it,  it 

would  have  been  moved  probably  by  one  of  the 

ds  with   their  authority.     6.   There   is  a  < '. 
yKlius  recorded  in  the,  consular  Fasti,  M  having 

■  d   in  468;   we  do  not   know  whether 

this  is  the  same  person  with  the  tribune;  but 

if  he  were,  his  tribuncship,  as   preceding  bis 

ip,   must   have   taken  place,    before   the 

8.  The  date  of  the  Hortensian  laws 
U   inknown,  but  .several  modern  writers  place 


it  in  the  very  year  468,  when  C.  yElius  was  con- 
sul. On  the  whole,  I  would  arrange  theso 
events  in  the  following  order: 

A.  U.  tJ.  464.     End  of  the  third  Samnitc  war. 

A.  U.  C.  466,  467.  Lucanians  attack  theThu- 
rians. 

A.  U.  C.  467.  The  Tlortcnsian  laws.  C. 
yElius,  tribune,  carries  his  motion  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes  for  a  war  with  the  Lucanians. 

A.  0.  C.  468.  ('.  yKlius,  consul,  chosen  per- 
haps as  a  reward  for  his  popular  conduct  in  Jus 
tribuncship. 

A.  U.  C.  471.  M'.  Curius  praetor.  His  ova- 
tion over  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  C.  472.  ('.  Fabricius  consul.  He  de- 
feats the  Lucanians)  and  raises  the  siege  of 
Thurii. 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  scheme  leaves  too 
greal  an  interval  between  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Lucanians,  and  any  recorded  events 
of  the,  war  (although,  in  the  total  absence  of  all 
details  of  this  period,  this  objection  is  not  of 
much  weight),  then  we  must,  suppose  that  0. 
.'Klius,  the,  tribune,  and  C.  yElius,  the  consul, 
were  different  persons;  and  we  might  then 
place  the  resolution  against  the  Lucanians  a 
year  or  two  later.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that,  the  consul  and  the  tribune  were  one  and 
thesame  man,  and  then  1  think  the  above  scheme 
offers  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other. 

8  Histor.  Natur.  XXIV.  f  82. 

0  It  was  probably  a  rogatio  to  the  following 
effect:  " Vefient  juberentne  cum  Btenio statilio 
Lucanorum  pratore,  quique  ejus  sectam  sceuti 
t,  helium  iniri."  If  there  was  a  Koman 
party  still  predominant  in  any  part  of  Lucania, 
it  Would  explain  why  the  rogatio  should  have 
rather  specified  Statilius  personally  than  de- 
clared war  against  the  whole  Lucanian  people. 
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These  events  appear  to  Lave  taken  place  about  six  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  Samnite  war,  in  the  year  470,  when  C.  Servilius  Tucca  V-    - 

.  r  n  1  ,,T,  i  The  Tarentines  are  bu 

and  L.  Csecilius  Metellus  were  consuls.     AVhatever  was  the  cause,  sy  in  forming  a  coau- 

,m  •  in  «  •  -i  ../..  tion  against  Rome. 

the  Tarentines  °  at  this  period  were  most  active  in  forming  a  new 
coalition  against  Rome.  They  endeavored  to  excite  the  Samnites  to  renew  the 
war,  and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians,  were  to 
form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabricius  to  the  several  Samnite  and  Apulian  cities,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the 
states  to  whom  he  was  sent  laid  hands  on  him  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  Fabricius,  we  may  suppose,  was  made  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.     The  storm  broke  out  against  Rome 

...  T1  iir>i  •  t  •  t»  General     war.         The 

in  every  direction.     In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  Etruscans  and  GauHi« 

1  liiii  i-  •  /»iil     stege  Arretiuni,  wllici, 

tians,  and  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  ot  declared  remains  faithful  to 
hostility ;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in 
arms,  and  had  engaged,11  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  their 
service,  although  the  Senonians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
Rome.  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predominant ;  the 
Arretines  would  not  join  their  countrymen  against  Rome ;  and  A.  rj.  c.  471.  a;  c. 
accordingly  Arretium12  was  besieged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of  which  283- 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  so 
that  the  season  for  military  operations  had  begun  before  they 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the  *efi»todand«ininina 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  left  apparently  with  his 
consular  army  in  Etruria  during  the  winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the 
siege  of  Arretium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the  usual 
practice  of  this  period,  he  was  elected  praetor  for  the  year  following  his  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when  he  led  his 
army  against  the  enemy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans.13  L.  Metellus  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  13,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been 
excessive.  M\  Curius  Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  Thecals 
of  Metellus,  and  Bent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  main 
tain  bifl  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  complain  that  their  people  were  serving  in  the  armies14  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  there  was    peace  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and   to  demand  that  the 

ken  in  the  late  battle  might  be  released.     But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 

lid    rendered    savage    by  their  late  victory.      The   Romans  assuredly  had 
lold  their  li  iply;  many  brave  Gauls  had  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 

of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.     His  s<.n,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for 

"Z  VIII.  2,  and  Dion(  u    writer*  Bhowathat  both  are  taken  from  a  1 

KLIV.  ,,,,,  1,  ..  hich  donbtli  ■  y.    They 

*'  Aj»j  from  the  aooount given  by  Polyblu  ,  ii 

-  tho  murder  of  t  be  Roman  am 
dor-  the  defeat  of  Met*  Una.     Ap- 

ia, III. !  1  plan,  copying  from  Dion  w  il  b  !'<>- 

ry    Iybius. 
milarity  of  the       M  Appian,  Banmil  m.  VI.  Gallic  &L 

...  Loth 


massacre  the 
Roman  ambassadors. 
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vengeance  for  his  father's  blood  ;  and  the  Roman  ambassadors,  the  sacred  fecmles 
themselves,  were  murdered  by  the  barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces, 
and  the  mangled  fragments  cast  out  -without  burial. 

The  consul,  P.  Dolabella,  had  already  left  Rome  with  the  usual  consular  army, 
and  was  on  his  march  into  northern  Etruria,15  when  he  received 
I  the  tidings  of  this  outrage.  Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and  instead  of  advancing  into  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors  were  ab- 
sent in  Etruria  ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  the  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter:  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms  :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houses 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls 
in  Etruria,  maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
urged  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  Cn.  Domitius,  with  the  other  consular  army,16  was  covering  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  perhaps  M\  Curias  had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete;  and  the 
Gauls  who  survived  the  battle  slew  themselves  in  despair.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
oo*«r<baBoiaa  not  }'''1  nearly  at  an  end.     The  Boian  Gauls,17  the  neighbors  of  the 
I'Vu^r/va-  Senonians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  total  extermination  of  their 
countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force  of  their  nation, 
poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  once  again.     What  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were  doing  at  this 
moment  we  know  not;  but  probably  a  praetorian  or  proconsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  was 
in  the  field  against  them ;  and  after  the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
nite  leader  whose  ability  wras  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest.     Thus  Dola- 
bella  and  Domitius  were  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans 
and   Gauls.     Again,  however,  all  details  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
e  of  the  decisive  action1*  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Nar,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in 
lain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete;19  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  army 
perished,  while  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
w<-r.   all  that  escaped  from  the  field. 

The   consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  C.  Eabricius  and  Q.  .^Kmilius  Papus. 

Again   the  Etruscans  and   Gauls  renewed  their  efforts,  but  one 

consular  army  was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 

nilius  alone   defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  Gauls  to 

conclude  a  separate  j  e     ■  .  '     The  Etruscans,  who  seemed  to  "  like  nor  peace  nor 

11  Appian,  Samnitio.  VI.  Gallic.  XI.  rival  of  the  consul's  messenger.    The  same  story 

mnitic.  VI.  Gallic.  XI.  1  of  one  of  the  battles  fought  between  Tar- 

17  Polybins,  [1.80.  quinius  Prisons  and  the  Sabines;  but  there,  at 

•'  Polybins,  II.  20.     Dion  Caserns,  Mai  Scrip-  any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  action  was  within  a 

t'.r.     Vatican,  t.  II.  )». 586.  Floras.  II.  18.    The  very  few  miles  of  Kome.    Livy,  I.  37. 

. adimon  v.  Plinv,  Polybins,  II.  SO.     It  must  have  been ^mil- 

Kpi.-t.  VIII.  20,  where  be  gi  Vi  iptionoflt.  ins  who  defeated  the  Gauls    because  we  know 

19  Polybins,  II.  20.    One  of  the  fragments  of  that  Fabricins  was  employee!  in  the  south:  but 

ins.  published  by  Mai  in  hisScriptor.  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this 

Veter.  Vatican.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  586,  states  year  contain  only  thus  much : 

that  Dolabella  attacked  the  Etruscans  as  they         "...  eisque III.  Non.  Mart." 

were  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  bodies  of  I/ionysius,  however,  says  expressly  that  yEmil- 

tbe  enemy  carried  down  by  the  stream  brought  ins,  the  colleague    of  Fabricins,  commanded 

IMWI  of  the-  battle  to  Koine  before  the  ar-  against  the  Etruscans  in  this  year.     XVIII.  5. 
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war,"  would  not  yet  submit ;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  while  others  con- 
tinued the  contest ;  but  there  remained  only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire  ; 
and  the  Roman  party  in  the  several  cities  was  gradually  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  lasting  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  C.  Fabricius  was  no  less  successful.     He  defeated  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  in  several  great  battles,21  and  penetrated 

o  *■  Victori€9    of  Fflbricius 

through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  in  the  south  over  the 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  Statilius  at  the 
head  of  a  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  army.  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
their  camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Thurii  ;22  fcr  which  service  the  Thurians  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  as  they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribune,  C. 
JElius,  by  voting  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  Rome.  Thus  the  coalition  which  the  Tarentines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  while  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
still  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  TJiurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  so 
rich  a  treasure  of  spoil,23  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu- 
tion of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  all  the  citi-  to  cruise  on  the  co.** 
zens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that 
year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  protect 
the  Thurians,  and  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose 
dispositions  must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  notorious.  Accordingly,  L. 
Valerius,24  one  of  the  two  officers  annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sailed  on  to  the  eastward  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum,-5 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  afternoon25  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dionysia, 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  place  and  the  prizes  were  ^  Tarentines  attack 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  r-"d  defc:lt  Lt- 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  looked  directly  towards  the 
sea.  All  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  states,  which  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lacinian  headland,  attempting  to  make  its  way  into  their  harbor. 
Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to  a  worthless  demagogue,  named  Philocharis,  who  called  upon  them  to 

21   D  ..Will..',.  or  land-locked  basin,  running  far  into  the  land, 

"  Dionysius,  XVIII.  5.     Valerias  Maximus,  and  communicating  with  the'open  sea  by  a  sin- 

I.  B,  :'.  5.     Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  $  82.  gle  narrow  passage.    It  is  now  called  the  Mure 

Mr.  Fynea  Clinton,  by  mistake,  refers  the  ac-  Piccolo.    The  ancient  city  formed  a  triangle, 

eonnl  in  Valerias  Maxim*  -•  lo  Fabricius'  second  one.  side  of  which  was  washed  by  the  open  sea. 

ilship  in  476.     Jiut  the  mention  of  the  re-  and  another  by  the  waters  of  tho  harbor:  the 

lief  of  Tharii  shows  clearly  that  it  belongs  to  his  base  was  a  wall  drawn  acrosfl  from  the  sea  to 

-  dship.       _  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  tho  triangle  came 

The  story  m  Valerias  Maximus  relates  a  won-  down  to  the  narrow  passage  whioh  was  the  har- 

ince  of  a  warrior  of  extraordinary  bor's  month.     Here  at  the  extreme  point,  of  tin; 

■ho  led  tin;  Roman,  to   the   BSSaull  of     city  was  t  tic  citadel,  the   site  of  which    is  OCCU- 

and  who  was  not  to  be  found  pied  by  the  modern  town.    An  enemy  entering 
nl  was  going  to  re-  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  wonld  therefore  be  as 
''  :i  mural  ci  ompletely  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  in  the 
other  than   Mars  himself,  who  great  harbor  of  Syracuse;  and  Cicero's  descrip- 
tor his  people.    Compel    '  ■  on  (rillappl;  even  more  strongl}  to  Tarentum 

than  to  Syracuse;  "quo  shnul  atque  ad 

•rmk  the  Athenian  Epizelus  Don  modo  a  latere  sea  etiam  a  1  •      nam 

*»»><!  on.  VI.  117.  partem  urbis   relinqueret."     Verres,   Act.    II. 

■  Dionymus,  X\  III.  V.  88.    Bee  Keppel  Craven.  Tour  through  tho 

Samnitic  southern  provii  1,1.  and  Qa 

'"•  VII.    Dion  1  liardo,  De  •  rizione  dl  Taranto. 
hbro   IX.  calls  him    "  Valerius,     an  I  so  doe,        "  Dion  C  Fi  I 

who  eopi,*  Dion,  \  III  nam-,  \  III.  2. 
*  '1                                                                  -ill  1; 
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punish  instantly  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  and  to  save  their  ships  and  their 
city.  Wiser  citizens  might  remember,  that  by  the  (J reek  national  law,  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  n  foreign  power  appearing  under  the  walls  of  an  independent 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,'7  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  But 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now:  the  Tarentines  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flight,  sunk  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  all  its  crew.  L.  Valerius, 
the  duumvir,  was  killed,  and  of  the  prisoners,  the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on 
hoard  wire  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  committed,  the  Tarentines  determined  to  follow  up  their  blow. 
lK8  They  taxed  the  Thurians23  with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of 
Tarentum,  a  neighboring  and  a  Greek  city,  and  with  bringing  a 
Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thurii,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

The  Romans  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  jlemand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
And  limit  um  unto  outrages.  L.  Postumius  was  the  principal  ambassador,29  and  the 
d^Md^tuf^iiS^r  instant  that  he  and  his  colleagues  landed,  they  were  beset  by  a 
""*-  disorderly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign  dress,  the  white  toga 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plaid,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  but  it  was 
again  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coarse  buf- 
foonery  and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  Postumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  the  assembly  broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis- 
takes in  his  language  ;  but  the  Roman  delivered  his  commission  unmoved,  gravely 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  him. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga.  Postumius  said,  "  We  accept  the  omen  ;  ye  shall  give  us  even  more  than 
ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  show  them 
the  outrage  which  he  had  received.  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  every 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 
ihe  only  answer  returned  to  him.  "Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman,  "laugh  on 
while  ye  may;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain  on  this  toga 
shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum,  and  Pos- 
tliminy carefully  kept  his  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with  their 
own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

II-  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  473, 
i  d.c  m.  ac. iai.  after  the  new  consuls,  L.  ./Emilius  Barbuia  and  Q.  Marcius  Phi- 
.,:;,".  lippus,  had  already  entered  upon  their  office.  Even  now  the  Ro- 
mans were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Tarentum,  whilst  they 
had  so  many  enemies  still  in  aims  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
'1  for  Beveral  day.     It  was  resolved30  at  last  to  declare  war;  but  still,  when 

27  The  Corcyresans  agreed  to  receive  a  single  Ursin.  CXLV.    Who  this  L.  Postumius  was  is 

Athenian  <>r  Lacedaemonian  Bhipinto  their  har-  not  known.     J[c  may  have  been  one  of  thePos- 

bor,  but  if  a  greater  number  appeared,  they  tnmii  Albini,  although  the  L.  Postumius  Albi- 

were  to  be  treated  as  enemies,     thneyd.  III.  mis,  who  was  consul  in  520,  was  the  son  and 

71.  And  when  the  Athenian  expedition  coasted  grandson  of  two  Auli  Postumii.    Put  it  may 

along  Iapygia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  Tarentum  have  been  the  consul  who  had  been  fined  for 

would  neither  allow  them  to  enter  the  city,  nor  his  mad  conduct  in  464.  for  with  all  his  faults 

to  bring  their  vessels  to  shore  under  the  he  was  an  able  and  resolute  man,  and  the  am- 

walls.    Thucyd.  VI.  41.    So  aLr;iin  the  Cama-  baseadors  sent  to  so  great  &  city  a§ Tarentum 

igh   they   had   been    in    alliance  were  likely  to  have  been  men  of  consular  dig- 

with  Attn             ■  years  before,  refused  toad-  nit y. 

ore  than  a  single  ship  of  the  Athenian  ar-  Dionysius,  XVII.  10.    Peiskc  has  made 

Dt  within  their  harbor.      VI  Dionysius  Bey  just  the  contrary  to  this,  by  al- 

1  Appian,  Sami                jm*  VII.  tering  olroi  into  al.     He  gives  no  reason  for  the 

*  Zonaras,    VIII.   -j.     Dion  Cassius,   Fragni.  alteration,  but  merely  says,  "  al  dc  moo  dedi, 
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the  consuls  took  the  field  as  usual  with  their  two  consular  armies,  Q.  Mar- 
cms  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and  L.  iEmilius  was  ordered,  not  imme- 
diately to  attack  Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the  revolted 
Samnites. 

But  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  JEmilius  that  no  great 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended    there,  or  whether  a  praetorian  ,„.,.., 

o  110  •■11  li  1  ^'  ■^•m"lus  invades  and 

army  was  sent  to  keep  the  bammtes  in  check,  and  to  leave  the  laye  waste  the  Taren. 

<•  .  *  ,  t      1  •  1  *'ne  territory.      Strug- 

consul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  appears  that  gies  of  parties  in  Tareu- 
instructious  were  sent  to  L.  iEmilius  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam- 
nium,31 to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offering  once 
a^ain  the  same  terms  which  Postumius  had  proposed  before,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities immediately  if  satisfaction  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Tarentines,  and  ^Emilius  began  to  ravage  their  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knqwing  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum,  as  else- 
where, were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,  he  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,32  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt. Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
struck  terror  into  the  democratical  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that  peace  with  Rome  was  a  safer  prospect  for  their  country 
than  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was  chosen 
captain-general,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  in  their  turn 
offer  that  satisfaction  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popular  party  regained  their  as- 
cendency. An  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been  pyTr)lxls  ^  inTited  ^o 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,33  inviting  him  over  to  Italy  in  the  Ituly- 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the  Romans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard  ;  and 
he  would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  350,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  common  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  means  of  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition. 

-.-•'•  j  i  !•>  ia.     i  i  -l  •  .He  sends  over  Milo  to 

Victorious  over  the  Romans/4  thence  easily  passing  over  into  occupy  the  oiiadei  of 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  Aga-  ]aarrp"r!y  "recoversThe 
thocles  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  Pyr- 
rhus hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expel 
Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from 
Macedonia,  and  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  to  heir  the  Taren- 
tines ;  but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  an 
instant ;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for  his  aid  more 

j>ro  nJg.  oJro<."    The  old  reading,  however,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  till  measures  had  been 

a  grammar,  and  perfectly  in-  taken  to  se  phut  anattaokofthe  8am- 

fible,  and  intended  bythe  nites  on  its  rear.     When  this  was  provided  for, 

•m1  .stru'-tun;  of  the  ]•  It  may  l"-.  the  consul  might  safely  be  ordered  toadvance 

I        -'.t  that,  it  i-<  Inconsistent  with  Appian's  npon  Tarentum. 

il  /Kmilms  was       M  The  consuls  came  into  office  in  April,  and 

tnnium  whon  ).■•  received  orders  JJmilius  was  in  the  Tarentine  territory  before 

I  mnitic.  the  corn  was  cut,  for  the  ]  ntofDionys- 

makes  him  ins,  XVII.  L2,  dearly  n  da  invasion: 

ent  in  tli<:  senate  when  tl  r<  tc  htfialov  »/'</  ri  rmiA*  9/pot  feofeai 

i ;  and  bad  m  I  .  Mr.  Keppel  I  iraven  found 

q  then  re  olvcd  upon,  would  t  ing  on   briskly  u  linl<'  to  the 

i  irentum  on  the  Li  1  <>r  Jum 

I  of  being  sent  Tourthrou  uthorn  provinces  of  Naples, 

.imiiiutii.  icnl  order  p. 

'.  III.  'J. 
would  ii' •  'ily  follow;  for  t1  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  1 

I  .hi  army       M  Plutarch,  Pj  rrh.  1 1. 
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iit,  lit'  sent  over  Cineas,88  his  favorite  minister,  to  assist  his  friends  by  his 
eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  followed 
with  a  detachment  of  3000  men,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  A 
political  revolution  immediately  followed  ;M  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  succeeded  by  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  had  been  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  democratical  party 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  experienced 
general  and  a  body  of  veteran  soldiers  rmve  a  strength  to  their 

arniy   re-     .  .     .  i   •    i       •  1  1  1  •  1  1  i 

i  Land-torces,   winch  m  numbers  were  in  themselves  considerable. 

\\  inter  was  approaching-,  and  ^mihns  proposed  to  retreat  into 
Apulia,  to  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  those  mild  and  sunny  plains, 
lb'  was  followed  by  the  enemy,37  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tarentine 
fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  wound  along  the 
narrow  road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water.  ^Emilius,  it  is  said,  put 
some  of  his  Tarentine  prisoners  in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  butcher  their  helpless 
countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The  Roman 
arm)  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  their  best 
efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter88  when  Pyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  Tarentum. 
pyrrhus  nmv<.  nt  Tv  His  fleet  had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  he 
!  ;o  himself  had  been  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian  coast 
with  only  a  small  part  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  to  Tarentum 
by  land.     After  a  time,  however,  his  scattered  ships  reached  their  destination 
ly,  and  he  found  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the  master  rather  than 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.     He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  public  walks,  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  walls  or 
in  the  market-place,  and  stopped  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brother- 
hoods,   and    all    revelry,   and    all   riotous   entertainments  throughout   the   city. 
Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  this  discipline  as  the  Ionians  of  old  when 
Dionysius  of  Phocaea  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
city  in  disgust ;  but  Pyrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.     It  is  further 

Baid  that  his  soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epirus;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  imitation  to 
him,  when  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline;  and  if  they  indulged  in 
any  inflammatory  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  con- 
duct  as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se- 
verity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 
amjmii  iif am fuu ii ut  by  the  Roman  army  in  Apulia,  were  slow  in  raising  their  promised 
contingents,88  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  wish  to  commence  offensive 
preparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
brought  with  him  or  received  since  his  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not  easy 
to  estin  000  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo;  the  king  himself  embarked 

with   20,000  foot,  3000  hi  -000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants, 

and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of 
5000   Macedonian  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  elephants.41     The  Macedonian  foot 


v>   »« 


Zonarw,  VIII.  2.  3''   Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 

17  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Frontinus,  Stratagem.  40  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  15.    Zonaras  agrees  as  to 

1.4,  the  number  or  elephants;  of  the  numbers  ol'tha 

**  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  15,  16.  infantry  and  cavalry  he  gives  no  account. 

Appian,  Saluretic.  Fragm.  VIII.  "  Justin,  XVII.  2. 
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may  have  been  included  in  the  20,000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  cavalry  and  elephants  of  course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rectly given  ;  but  we  find  his  cavalry  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amounting  only  to 
3000,  arid  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  had  at  any  time  so  many  as  70  elephants. 
Some  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  all  probability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet 
still  the  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Taren- 
tum  in  the  spring  of  the  year  474,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
horse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  is- 
sued from  the  Alps  upon  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part,  rinding  that  not  Tarentum  only,  bu,.  so  great  a  king 
and  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  And  of  t1ie  Romftn9. 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  the  pro-  A- u- c- 4'4- A- c- 28°- 
letarians,42  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed 
a  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  Lsevinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etruscans,  while  ■  the 
former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  ^Emilius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
joined  that  of  Laevinus,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Apulians,  and  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  army.  We 
learn  accidentally,43  that  a  Campanian  legion  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Rhegium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  sufficient  force ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  campaign  cannot  be 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  remaining  information  respecting  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras44  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  allies  who  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  state  of  the  allies  of 
citizens  of  Prasneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  Rome- 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  aerarium  on  the  Capitol,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Praeneste  could  waver  in  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote  and  mfcre  recent  allies 
of  Rome,  from  the  Vestinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
Campanians,  whose  faith  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had*  been  found  so  unstable?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Coruncanius,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Volscian,  and  ^Equian 
towns  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could  rend 
them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Lsevinus  therefore 
marched  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarcntines  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

"  L.i'vinus,"  .-•,  1  Zonaras,4*  "  took  a  strong  fortress  in  Lucania,  and  haying  left 
it   of  his  ;uny  t<>  overawe  the  Lucanians.  he  advanced  with  Lmimu,  u>i  Roman 

U.        ,  .  1.1  »?  a'  1.  i  /.  11/.  1  riptiinl,  limrihet  agnililt 

'   Pyrrhus.       Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  p^am. 

told,  with  an  inferior  army;48  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  BO  able  a 

general  would  I  1  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seem- 

ing tod  ith  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal 

to  theirs.  Bui  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  root 
sold  norse;  and  the  army  which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  bim  from 

tore    numerous    than   this,    without,    reckoning    the   Tarentines, 
allowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  8000  men  still  Bed  the 


"  ()r  V.  1.  «  VIII.  B. 

I.  7.  «*  .Jn.ti.i,  XVIII.  1. 
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citadel  of  Tarentum.  It  is  dear,  then,  cither  that  Laevinus  had  taken  with  him 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or 
that  a  praetorian  army  had  marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  30,000  foot  and 
3600  h( 

PyrrhiLS  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  army 

actually  at  his  disposal,  endeavored  to  °;ain  time  by  negotiation, 
iei  He  wrote  to  Lawinus,  7  orienno;  his  mediation  between  the  Ro- 

mans  and  Ins  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would  wait  ten 
days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected  ;  and  in  the 
Bame  spirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp,  Lajvinus  is 
said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  usual  parade,48 
and  then  to  have  sent  him  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyrrhus  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  better  not  send 
others  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it. 

Thus  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  allies 
_.    •  if  he  should  seem  to  have  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  in 

The      Ko.n.iill      At«c*  ....  -I  •    1  l  rn 

Batik  of  h««.  larentum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  with  the  Tarentines 
took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  Pyrrhus  having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia  and  Ilera- 
clea,  encamped  in  the  plain49  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was 
favorable  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry,  and  for  his  cavalry  and 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  determined  him 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris,  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  though 
wide,  is  shallow,60  and  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry51  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus  then 
gave  order's  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
vvhile  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But 
lie  found  the  long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line  from 
the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to  receive  his  attack.  .He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  although  their  arms  were  very  unequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren- 
tanian  captain52  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
officers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  hero-ancestry,  replied,  "  What  is  fated,  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid ;  but 
neither  this  man  nor  the  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
killed  his  horse  ;  hut  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  instant,  and  while  Pyrrhus  was 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  the  brave  Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 
Finding   that   his   cavalry   could  not  decide   the   battle,   Pyrrhus   at   length 

• 

41   Dionyrins,  XVIL  15,  16.  Ilcraclca,  for  about  three  miles,  and  is  fir  the 
1     JMorivsius,  XVIII.  1.     Zonara*,  VIII.  8.  most  part  highly  cultivated. 
■  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18.    At  pre  cut.  a  thick  w  Kcppel  "Craven,  p.  204.    Mr.  Keppcl  Cra- 
era  the  western  part  of  this  plain,  ex-  von  forded  it  below  the  point  where  the  Ko- 
tending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Siris  for  lev-  man  army  effected  its  passage. 
era]  miles  upwards  from  its  month,  as  far  as  the  M  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 
point  where  the  hills  begin.    Bee  Keppel  Cra-  M  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.     Dionysius,  XVIli. 
ven,  p.  208,  and  Zannonrs  map.    But  in  ancient  2-4.     Part  of  this  story  of  the  Frentanian  cap- 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  plain  be-  tain  has  been  copied  by  Plutarch  from  Dionys- 
•i  the  two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  corn  ius,  but  he  has  some  other  particulars  which 
land.    The  plain  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  from  are  not  to  be  found  in  Dionysius,  and  which  lis 
Policoro,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  got  probably  from  Hieronymus. 
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ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman 

*  ,  .  /•    i   •  vr  ramc  occasioned  by  th# 

legions.53  He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  ot  his  own  lite  to  ^pp0™*  death  of  p>»- 
an  army  in  which  his  personal  ascendency  was  all  in  all,  gave 
his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  guard,  and  himself  put  on  those  of  the  officer  in  exchange.  But  Megacles 
bought  his  borrowed  splendor  dearly:  every  Roman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  struck  down  and  slain,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to  Laevinus,  and 
borne  along  the  Roman  ranks  in  triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
was  still  alive ;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,54  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  times  was  driven 
from  its  own. 

Laevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle   by 
keeping  back  his  last  reserve55  till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in 

,r      °  TT.  ....  -,  i  •/1  iji'1  The    Romans   are  de- 

action.  His  tram,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  long  feated,  and  their  camp 
spears  might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like  equal 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  ;  but  Laevinus  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavalry,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did  charge, 
but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still  more  formidable,  his  elephants.  The 
Roman  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  riders  ;  they  fell  back  in  confusion — the  infantry  were  disordered 
by  their  flight ;  and  Pyrrhus  then  charged  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris,56  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus  entered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  a  city  in  Apulia,57  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,58  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undisputed  master 
of  the  field. 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him  ;59  and  though  he  complained  of  the  tardiness 
of  their  aid,  he  distributed  to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  vic- 
tory.    The  allies  of  Rome  began  to  waver ;  and  the  Roman  gar- 
risons in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.    The 

63  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  M  The  destruction  of  the  Roman  army  was 

M  Tpotai  i-ra  Xiycrat  (pcvydvrwv  avdirahiv  kuI  prevented,  according1  to  Orosius,  by  an  acei- 

liuKdvruv  ytviodai.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.     From  dent.     One  Minncius,  a  soldier  of  the  fourth 

this  and  other  circumstances  related  of  this  bat-  legion,  cut  off  with  his  sword  the  trunk  of  one 

tie,  it  appears  certain  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  elephants  ;  which  made  the  animal  turn, 

of  Pyrrhua'  infantry  could  have  had  the  arms  and  run  back  upon  his  own  army.    The  confu- 

and  array  of  the  regular  phalanx.     For  as  the  sion  and  delay  thus   occasioned   enabled  the 

ground  was  open  and  level,  and  the  two  armies  Romans  to  escape  over  the  Siris  with  the  bulk 

front  and  front,  it'  Pyrrhua'  heavy-armed  of  their  army.     Orosius,  IV.  1. 

infantry  had  been  numerous,  they  must  have  &1  Zonaras,  V11L  8. 

had  the  same  advantage  which  the  phalanx  had  tH  Hieronymua,  a  contemporary,  who  in  his 

at  Cynocephals  and  at  Pydna  as  long  as  it  kept  account  of  the  losa  sustained  in  the  battle  of 

ne  unbroken;   ana  the  Roman  infantry  Asculum,  is  known  to  have  copied  Pyrrhusr  own 

could  not  have  maintained  the  contest.    While,  commentaries,  makes  the  Roman  loss  in  the 

on  the  other  hand.  If  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  first  battle  to  have  amounted  to 7000  men,  and 

lcr;  so  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  pen-  that  of  Pyrrhua  to  less  than  4000.     Dionysius 

-,  then  they  would  have  stated  the  Roman  Loss  at  15,000  and  thai  ofPyr- 

obtained                rictory,  ae  the  phalanx  when  rhus  at  18,000,  copying  probabh  from  thi 

lie  wholly  helpless.     But  it;  aggerated  accounts  of  some  of  the  Roman  an- 

em  that  tl     Q         infantcy  in  this  bat-  niulsts,  perhaps  from  Valerius  Antiaa  himself. 

B,  or  troops   not      See   Plutarch,    I'mtIius,    17.     Orosius,   001 
•    the  phalanx;   BUch      from  law,  who   in    his   turn    probably  folio 

.lly,  and  such  would  he  Fabiue,  reckons  Hi"  Roman  I  "  killed, 

iul  Illynai  ofwhom.it  and  810  pi  while  of  their  cavalr 

i  X  XXIX.  I,  were  killed  and  i  q.     He  i  thai 

at  this  time  in  Pyrrhua'  army,  twenl  odarde  were  taken.  Bui  wh 

Thu    •  mtry  in  both  arm  armed  curioi]  bich  ahows  that  neither  he  him 

lamannei  ^different  from  self  nor  Livy  could  have  al  all  consulted  the 

ea/  h  other;   and  this  would  account  for  t!  onthiawar,h<  tat  of  the 

th  and  ol  ,,  and  th  >n  Pyrrhua'  aide  no  record  had  ;,    tipre 

D  -  ner\'    \ 

*2  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  IT.  Zonaras,  VIII.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17. 
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Locrians  rose  upon  the  garrison  of  their  city,  and  opened  their 
Elites  to  Pyrrhus.80  At  Rhegium,J  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
of  the  eighth  legion,  composed  of  Campanian  soldiers,  acted  like 
the  garrison  of  Enna,  in  similar  circumstances  in  tlie  second  Punic  Avar :  they 
anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
muli'  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  For  this  alone  they  might  have  received 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  government;  and  the  Roman 
annalists  would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the  act.  But  the  Cam- 
panians,  looking  to  the  example  of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  -was  in  no  condition  to  enforce  their  alle- 
giance any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
sul's orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.     Nearly  four  thousand  of 
his  men  had  fallen,  and  amongst  these  a  laro-e  proportion  of  his 

P  vrrhus       rvsnl  v*'S     to  "  Oil 

to  best  officers  and  personal  friends;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 
fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 
life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  person  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual  proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories  in  Orosius,63 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  particularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  his  allies 
had  joined  him,  might  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance.63 

The  conditions  offered  were  these  :  peace,  friendship,  and  alliance  between 
He  prop.**,  term,  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  ;M  but  the  Tarentines  were  to  be  included 
in  it,  and  all  the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians, 
and  Bruttians,  were  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  would  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  in  the 
cineiu  aem  u  !•>•  nm-  versatility  and  range  of  his  talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
Greece.     He  was  a  Thessalian,65  and  in  his  early  youth  he  had 
heard  Demosthenes  speak  ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence :  the 
jue  of  Cineas,  it  was   said,  had  won  more  cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus. 
Like,  Themistocles,  he,  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory;   the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators06  and  the  cit- 
s  of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.     lie  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  countrymen,  and   appears  to  have  admired  par- 
ticularly the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;07  which   taught  that  war  and  state  affairs 
were  l,iit,  toil  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain  turmoil 

M  .In.  fin,  XVIII.  1.  showed  Bflfflc  fent  respect  on  the  part  of  Pyrrhus 

91  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  IX.     Dion  Cob-  for  the,  power  and  resolution  of  the  Romans, 

.  Fragm.  Peirese,  XL.  bat  they  would  not  satisfy  the  Roman  vanity, 

■  Orosios,  IV.  ].    One  of  the  Soman  forag-  and  accordingly,  Plutarch  says  that  "the  king 
Ing  parties,  soon  after  the  battle,  was  overtaken  merely  asked  tor  peace  for  himself  and  indem- 

»  dreadful  a  storm,  that  thirty-four  men  nity  for  the  Tarentines,  and  offered  to  aid  the 

were  knocked  down,  and  twenty-two  left  nearly  Romans  in  conquering  Italy."     Pyrrh.  18. 

:  and  manv  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  ^  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  14. 

or  niaime  1.  80  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  §  88. 

■  Appiau,  Samnitic.  Fragm.   X.      Plutarch,  C7  Cicero,  de  Senectut.     13.  Plutarch,  Pyrrh. 
Pyrrh.  IS.  20. 

**  Appiau,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  These  terms 
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of  this  lower  world.  Yet  his  life  was  better  than  his  philosophy ;  he  served  his 
king  actively  and  faithfully  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work,68 
for  which  he  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He  excited  no 
small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  places  through  which 
he  passed  were  remembered  and  recorded.69  Some  stories  said  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  influential  senators,  and  of  splendid  dresses10  to  win  the 
favor  of  their  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  his  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  the  senate  who  thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessar}7  to  accept 
them. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  Appira  ama™  u 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  ip^^a^ST"  a£ 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  peilce* 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  he  no  longer  took  part  in  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready71  in  his  own  house  to  give  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  on 
points  of  law,. and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
proposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately desired  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by 
his  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  known  that  Appius  Claudius  was 
coming,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law72  went  out  to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  into  his  place.  The  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speak. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  similar  scene  in  Eng- 
our  own  house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  lisl'  histor>'- 
English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused, 
like  him,  by  the  dread  of  approaching  dishonor  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by 
his  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty  voice, 
when  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  that  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honor.  The  real  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America,  will  give 
a  far  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the  Roman 
senate,  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could  either  copy  from  other  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  that  the  proposals  of  Pyr- 
rhua  should  be  rejected,  that  no  peace73  should  be  concluded  with  TllP  B(.n!lte  n,joctg  th8 
him  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineas  should  be  *nn»p™p<>"<*- 

lered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

i  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  proposals,  there  had 

Two 
id  tenth  lur 


been  no  abatement  of  the  vigor  of  their  preparations  for  war.     Two  Allll  pr„I1Hro  vigorou,,y 
,  ;  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth  anc" 


wur. 


"  Al  in  writing  to  Pa  7"  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 

m  peritam esse  rei  mili-       71  <  Benectut.  6, 11.    Ttisculan.] 

Pyrrhi 

I      liliar.   IX.  25.     Now  the  com-  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18.     Ho  had  four  sons  and 

to  by  Plutarch,    Ave  daughters,  but  bow  many  ofhia  daughter! 
allusion  to    were  married,   we  kno\n    not.  i       ro  de 

i  n  literally.    Senect.  1 1.    A  sp<  extaul   In  Cio 

.1    time  purporting  to  be  that  which  Appini    i 
on  this  occasion.     De  Senoctut.  6.     Brutu  •,  16. 
•fthe  elm  But  Cicero  do<  tq  to  \u\\ 

lino. 
■    ■  hi<  ii  bore  thl  Plutarch,  Turk   19.     Appian,  Bami 

. .  i.    Zonara  i,  VIII.  I. 
!'''")>  u  Appian,  Same  unptnlsa 
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in  number,  wore  raised  while  Cineas  was  at  Rome  by  voluntary  enlistment,  procla- 
mation being  made,  that  whoever  wished  to  offer  his  services  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Nie- 
bulir  supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus'  dictatorship,  and 
thai  he  superintended  the  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  new  legions  were  sent 
to  reinforce  Loevinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his  rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

Cineas  returned  t<>  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  he  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
navancc.  into  negotiation.  He  expressed,  according  to  the  writers75  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 
"  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible,  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit."  "Rome  was  a  city  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  version  of 
the  story,  "The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings." 
Did  we  tind  these  expressions  recorded  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  Ave  might  believe  them;  but 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely 
by  the  Romans  themselves  ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  statements 
of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  Rut  be 
this  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  army,18  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he  advanced 
through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  territory  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,71  and  its  scat- 
tered houses,  its  flourishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit-trees,  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Samnium  and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  enrich 
themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission,  but  in  some  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  and  Neapolis  and  Capua88  were  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  followed  the  Latin 
road  towards  Rome.  Fregellce,79  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
nicma  eoontry.  Ha  scians  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Ro- 
■drueM  within' eigh-  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yielded  to  the 
Greek  conqueror.  The  Hernicans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  without  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Anagnia,80  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Still  advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Rome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under  Prscnestc  ;  and  Prscneste  itself,81  with 
its  almost  impregnable  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  Prcenestines  rcracm- 
bered  the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance.  Praeneste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Rome,  but 
Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six   miles  further,8'2  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 

legion  which  garrisoned  Rhegium  had  been  the  Siris,  for  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  have 

eighth.     Orosius,  IV.  '.',.     But  perhaps  the  pro-  involved  in  their  sentence  the  newly  raised  sol- 

i  ma  raisecLto  form  the  army  of  reserve  had  diers  who  had  no  share  in  the  defeat. 

already  formed  a  ninth  and  tenth  legion,  in  7&  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrh.  19.    Appian,  Samnit. 

which   case  those  now  raised  would   be  the  X.  8.    Fionas,  1. 18.   Dion Cassius  apud Malum, 

eleventh  and  twelfth.    We  cannot  account  tor  Script.  Veter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  588. 

four  legions  in  the  tv,              lar  armies,  two  v'  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    Eutropius,  II.    Floras, 

more  under  the  proconsul,  L.  JSniilias;  one  or  I.  18. 

two,  we  know-  not  which,  forming  the  reserve  "  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  50.    Script.  Veter. 

army  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  one  in  gar-  Collect. 

rison at Rhegium.    Thelegioi               inns  hud  '•  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

suffered  so  greatly  in  the  battle  that  their  num-  M  Moms,  I.  18. 

hers  vrere  no  doubt  very  Incomplete:  but  the  *°  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  8. 

reinforcements  formed  two  fresh  legions,  and  M  Floras,  I.  18.    Eutropius,  II. 

did  riot  merely  serve  to  recruit  the  old  ones,  as  ea  " Milliario ab urbe octavodecimo."    Eutro- 

appears  both  by  Appian's  express  language,  and  pins.     If  this  statement  is   correct,  Pyrrhus 

by  what  is  afterwards  said  of  the  punish-  must  have  passed  beyond  Zagarolo,  and  reached 

ment  of  the  legions  which  had  fought  on  the  the  spot  where  the  road  descends  to  the  lev<>' 
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desc3nds  from  the  last  roots  of  the  mountains  to  the  wide  level  of  the  Campagna 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  very  towers  of  the  city. 

One  march  more  would  have  brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where, 
as  he  hoped,  there  was  nothing:  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  lemons,  _   „ 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  tor  iy  m^u  peace  with 

°  •it->  1  •  ii  '     e  1     Rome,  and  the  second 

the  defence  of  the  capital,  liut  at  this  moment  he  was  mtormed  consular  army  is  em. 
that  the  whole  Etruscan  nation  had  concluded  a  peace83  with  Rome,  Aw.  He  retreats  to 
and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  with  his  consular  army,  was  returned  from 
Etruria,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  Lsevinus  was 
hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  could  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would 
be  able  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine  Roman  legions,  and  an  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
allies.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations ;  the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks,84 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike ;  the 
Greeks  treated  the  Italians  with  arrogance,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacy.  Pyrrhus  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania ;  Laevinus  fell  back  before  him,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  Pyrrhus85  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle-cry,  and  the  Greeks  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brazen  shields,  and* 
when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their  drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear- 
ful roarings,  the  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  tha> 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  at- 
tempts at  active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wintered  in  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  to  Tarentum,  and  the  Romrns  remained 
within  their  own  frontiers,86  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  b°,en  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  wintei 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  they  could  win  b) 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  senate  dispatched   en  embassy  te 
Pvrrhus  to  request  that  he  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  his 

,,"  .  L  ^ii  tit  ,i  r  1     A  Roman  embassy  sen. 

Koman  prisoners,  or  that  he  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal  toPyrrinw.  Hisinter- 

,  err  •  1         ,1  n    t  •         it  i  •  view  with  Fabricius. 

number  ot  larentines  and  others  ot  his  allies  who  Avere  prisoners 
at  Rome.87  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  were  C.  Fabricius,  Q.  iEmilius, 
and  P.  Dolabella,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinction ;  but  Fabricius  was 
the  favorite  hero  of  Roman  tradition,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of 
him  alone.  That  Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  once 
60  eminent  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  ac- 
eording  to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly  probable:  he  may 
ked  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it 
do  shame  to  b  foreign  king;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Cineas  was  his  minister, 

aula  not  suppose  that  a  similar  office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fa- 
bricius.    [I  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  where 

■  by  what  la  called  the    Hernioan  town,  had  revolted,  and  that  these  la- 
t  the  junction  of  the    none  were  employed  in  reduoingit.    But  no* 
rn  road  f  I    ilonna.    fLabici.)  thing  can  be  decided  with  certainty. 

■  Appian,  X.  8,        "  Appian.  Samnitic.  Fragm.   X.  4,  5.    The 

tot  quite  aocui  .  of  tne   Soman  ambassadors,  and  long 

to  t.  .nt,,  the  mouths  ofJgyrrhus  and  or 

Fabricius,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fragment*  of 
Dioi  anec 

VIII.  •',.  how  ]    bricius  was  neither  to  I"-  bribe<i 

i-l-  by  the  king's  money,  nor  frightened  bi   the 

24.    The    sudden  sight  of  one  of  his  elephants,  whioh  at 
i  tohed  <-nt  its  ti  link  lmme» 

rp  and  the  Bipoi  I  .  <>\<r  hi  iven  by  Plutarch, 

mum,"  which,  i  ,  •     Pyrrh.  20.    Sp<  rhns  and  of  Fabri 

•  lua  in  .'in  war,  declining  the  kin  .  .n> 

imnium  <>r    al  •  in    the  vuti<        I      omenta  oi 

atinum,  Mini,  the     I  >1      i  L11I.  L1V. 
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patriotism  was  become  impossible  ;  the  Greek  commonwealths  were  so  fallen, 
and  their  inner  life  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  their  citizens  neither 
with  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the  military  monarchies  founded  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  the 
reigning  monarch  ;  loyalty  to  his  line  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  love  for  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  their  first  freshness  and  vigor, 
ami  so  surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no.  private  citizen  could  have 
thought  of  setting  his  own  greatness  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  country,  and  the 
world  could  oiler  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  a 
Roman.  Hut  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  king  and  Fabricius  are  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascribed  to  them  both  are  so 
manifestly  the  mere  invention  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  mention  of 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  their  great  celebrity. 

Pyrrhus  would  neuher  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless  the  Romans 
nk  p. nem.,8  treatment  would  accept  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Cineas.88 

ofOuRamupriaanan.    gut  t()    show  j1QW  ]iu]e    hQ  ^is]ie{|  to    treat    t}iem  ^fa    harslinCSS, 

he  allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
nalia, their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holydays  were  over,  if  the  senate  still  persisted  in 
refusing  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  returned 
to  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  by  the  Roman 
government  against  any  prisoner  who  should  linger  in  Rome  beyond  the  day 
fixed  for  their  return.  And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  once  again. 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
„  the  last  year  of  the  second  Samnite  Avar,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  the 
179.  Beeind campaign!  son  of  the  Decius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentiniim,  and  the 
poaad  to  ryrihu  >  grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  battle  with 
the  Latins.  The  legions  required  for  the  campaign  were  easily 
raised,89  every  citizen  being  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  danger,  and  C. 
Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
nothing  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  during  his 
advance  upon  Rome  continued  still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat;  nor,  if 
they  did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  We  are 
only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  that 
quarter  ;M  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculum  when  both  consuls, 
with  their  two  consular  armies,  advanced  to  relieve  it  and  to  offer  him  battle. 

ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modern 
Preparation!  for  utti  •  Ascoli,  stood  on  a  hill  of  inconsiderable  size91  on  the  edge  of  the 
•o both n.i. ...  plains  of  Apulia;    but,  geologically  speaking,  it  belongs   to  the 

plains,  for  the  bill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  of 
the  limestone  mountains  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and  south. 
The  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  open,  and  must  have  been  favorable  for  the 
operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  after  the  winter 
rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the  year,  have  recovered  its  hardness. 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  4,  5.    Zona-  m  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  Vatic.  LV.     Oro- 

ras,  following  Dion  Cassias,  and  Dionysiue  also,  sins,  IV.  1. 

place  at  this  period  the  free  release  of  all  the  "°  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

Soman  prisoner*  by  Pyrrhus  without  ransom.  91  Sec  Dr.  Daubeny's  Excursion  to  Amsano- 

does  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIII.  tus,  p.  00.    Ascoli  is  a  poor  town,  though  it 

ts  with  Appian.  and  their  account  contained  in  1797,  according  to  Giustiniani, 

much  the  more  probable  of  the  two  that  .r;270  souls.      It  has  suffered  repeatedly  from 

1  Lave  not  hesitated  to  follow  it.  earthquakes. 
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When  the  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  rumor  spread  among  Pyrrhus' 
soldiers92  that  the  consul  Decius  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  to  devote  himself,  together  with  the  enemy's  army,  to  the 
powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  battle.  The  men  were  uneasy  at 
this  report,  so  that  Pyrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  to  describe  minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so 
devoting  himself.  "  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  "  they  should  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive  ;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
suls, warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Roman  practising  such  a  trick, 
he  would  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  impostor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  ground,93  and  near  the  swampy  banks 
of  a  river ;  and  Pyrrhus  having  assailed  the  Romans  in  such  a  posi- 

■      •j.-ii  t»     ,    1  i  i     •  Battle  of  Asculum. 

tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.  Jout  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring 
them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies  engaged.  He  kept  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve  ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of 
his  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sallentines94  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  first  liner  and  also  the  reserve  ;  the 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  their  courage  had 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles  ;  and  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnites 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactic35  with  those  of  the  Macedonian  ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samnites  might  meet  the 
Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  which,  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  effect  of  this  disposition  ;  for  his  phalanx 
kept  its  advantage,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  The  Romans  are  de_ 
Etonians  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  their  swords96  {eixtod' 
at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break  them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without 
returning  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  charged,  and 
completed  the  rout.  The  other  parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentines  and 
Lucanians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman  army  fled  to  its 

:i.     This  was   so  close  at  hand   that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six   thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  fallen  3505  according  to  the  state- 

'    copied  by  Hieronymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself.     This 

jain  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  peltastse  of  Pyrrhus' 

army,  unless  it  wras  sustained  chiefly  by  his  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing; 

for  the  cirCB  if  the   battle  make  it  certain  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy- 

1      -k  infanl  |  have  been  almost  bloodless. 

In  this  account  of  tie:  actual  battle  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckily  chose  to  copy 

Hieronj  I  it  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  ,  ,Hl.K,.tnt... i  r,.iM 

nothing  but  the  usual  ei  Lions  of  Roman  vanity,  * "■»**"■*«»>•« 

which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campaign  in  atter  darkness.     The  victory  of 

dam  was  not  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered 

in  A.pul  P    rhus  again  returned  to  Tarentum.     A  victory  followed  by  no 

■  Z  ::i.    .  •»  Polybitu,  Will.  n. 

LV.  n  i  i'wrii.  21,  copying  sppsrently 

M  Plutarch,  I'yrrh.  21.  (torn  Uieronyum  . 

H  I">  |  21. 
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results  is  easily  t  elieved  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memorial 
o(  events  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  have 
no  witness  in  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopelessly  perverted 
Niebuhr  declares  from  his  own  personal  observation,  that  within  afew  days  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  every  Prussian  wlio  had  not  been  actually  engaged  in  the  action^ 
maintained  that  the  allies  had  been  victorious)  and  we  can  remember  the  extra- 

linary  misrepresentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English  public 
that  NapoKon  had  been  defeated  at  Borodino.  The  successive  steps  of  Roman 
invention  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Asculum  are  so  curious,  that  1  have  given 
i  new  of  them  in  a  note:91  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  were  the 
real  causes  which  neutralized  to  Pyrrhus  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the 
issue  of  the  campaign,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  him. 

Both  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  baggage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered 

a  ;9  Htun.ie.i  with  no  during  the  battle  by  his  Italian  allies  ;  by  the  Apulians  according 

..■'.ut.'*  lud  t0  Zonaras,  or  according  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.     If  this 

' *•  were  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline  and  bad  feeling 

on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their 

co-operation  for  the  future;  but  the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  baggage  would 

itly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and  indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 

war.      Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the 

ks  ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he  never  lost 

ht  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  series  of  hard-won  battles  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Apulian  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  alliance  with  Rome;  and  as  the  Roman  army  Avas  certain  to  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Epirus,  it 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  alliance98  with  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pyrrhus  ;  and  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  king  of  Macedon-,  was  defeated  and  killed  bv  the  Gauls,99  and  the  presence 
of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Epirus  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  hourly 
danger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  lis- 
tened during  the  winter  to  offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 

91  The  account  in  the  text  is  Plutarch's,  copied,    actually  devote  himself  in  this  battle  as  li  Is 

have  Bald,  from   Hicronyuius  of  Cardia,  B     father  and   grandfather   had    done   before  him. 

contemporary    historian.    And    Justin  agrees  De  Finib.  II.  19.     Tusculan.  Disp.  I.  37.    Mo 

with  it:  •  ae  of  the  Becond  battle,"  he  other  existing    account    notices   this   circum- 

"waa  similar  to  that  of  the  first,"  Will,  stance  ;  and  according  to  the  author  "  de  Viriti 

l."   I. ivy,  if  wo  may  trust  the  epitome  of  his  IHustribus."  Decius  was  alive  some  years  after- 

18th  hook,  describes  the  action  as  a  drawn  bat-  wards,  and  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  with 

tie:  u  dubio  eventu  pngnatum  est.7'     But  Flo-  Volsinii.  Probably  it  was  either-aforgetfulness  in 

i  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Romans;  Cicero  himself,  or  he  followed  some  exaggerated 

and  Entropiuf  and  Orosins,  copying  apparently  account,  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  a  history 

from  the  same  source,  says  tnat  ryrrfius  was  ofthe  period,  he  did  not  criticise,  but  adoptee 

wounded,   many  of  his  elephants  destroyed,  it  without  inquiry.    But  such  enormous  dis- 

and  20,000  of  his  men  killed,  the  Roman  loss  erepancies  in  tne  several  accounts  show  what  is 

not   exceeding    5000.     Zonaras,    copying    from  the    character    of  the   Roman    history    of  this 

Dion  Ca  thai  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  period,  that,  except  in  particular  cases,  it  is 

and  that  his  army  was  defeated  ;  owing  chiefly  merely  made  up  or  traditional  stories  and  pane- 

to  an  attack  made  on  his  camp  during  the  bat-  lyrical  orations,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  his- 

iJe  by  a  party  of  Apulians,  which  spread  a  panic  tory  at  all.     How  different  is  the  account  given 

Miers.     According  to  Dionysius,  of  the   battle   by  the  contemporary  historian 

1  by  Plotarch,  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  Hieronymus,  who  was  writing  from  really  good 

lites,  and  not  the  Apulians,  assaulted  materials,  not  from  guess  or  fancy,  but  from 

fiiji  during   the  action,  and    the   loss  on  knowledge! 

both  sides  was  eqnal,  amounting  to  15.000  men        W8  Livy-  Epitome,  XIII.     Tolybius,  HI.  25 

bleach   army.      It  is  no  le.-s   remarkable  that.  Justin,  X  VIII.  2. 

according  to  Cicero,  the  consul  1'.  Decius,  did        m  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  22. 
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crosses    ovei 


of  action.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  the  anarchy  Pvrrhns 
which  followed  tempted  him  to  win  back  his  old  dominion  in  i,,toSicll>- 
Macedonia,  while  envoys  from  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  called  upon 
him  to  aid  them  against  Carthage,  and  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the 
whole  island.  He  was  thus  eager  to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  abandoning  Italy, 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  such  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  The  new 
consuls,  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^Emilius,  were  sent  against  him  :100  A_  u#  c.  476i  A  c 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  them  to  say  that  one  of  his  218, 
servants  had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  to  reward  his 
crime,  but  that  the  consuls,  abhorring  a  victory  gained  by  treason,  wTished  to  give  the 
king  timely  notice  of  his  danger.  Pyrrhus  upon  this  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
the  warmest  terms,  furnished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  conditions.101  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
he  left  Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,102  and  his  second  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Asculum,  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  120  ships103  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and 

.  *     ,       ,.     .  ,  .  ,  -~  .  .     .  ,  A  Carthaginian  fleet  is 

the  senate  declining  this  succor,  the  Carthaginian  commander  sent  to  the  aid  of  tho 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  proposed  to 
Pvrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  Romans,  his 
real  object  being  to  discover  what  were  the  kings  views  with  respect  to  Sicily. 
Was  then  the  Tarentine  fleet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood 
in  need  of  naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rome  wisely  unwilling  to  see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrying  off  the  plunder  of  Italhm  cities  ?  The  insinuation  against  the  good  faith 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded ;  this  very  armament 
helped  the  Romans104  in  attempting  to  recover  Rhegium,  and  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  large  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campanians  had  col- 
lected for  building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strait,  with  their  fleet  to 
intercept  Pyrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet  was  called  off  in 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia105  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his  army,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Syracuse.  His  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more  than  two  years;106 
his  fortune,  which  at  first  favored  him  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruit]  _je  of  Lilybseum  ;107  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 

allies;  they  were  unmanageable  and  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length 
Italian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  again  to  their  aid,  he  was  as  ready 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  his  iamnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttiaos,  and  Tarentines  still 

"•Claudius               prius,    quoted    by    A.  tained  no   triumph  over  Tarentum,  and   the 

Gellius,  III.  8.     Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XI.  success   for  which    Fabricius  triumphed    "de 

['              Pyrrh.  21.  Tarentinis"  (Fasti  Capitol.)  may  have  been  ob- 

i  andAppian  »ay  that  the  senate  tained  in  the  early  part  of  his  consulship,  before 

ial  number  of  1               and  Sam-  the  truce  with  Pyrrhus  was  concluded. 

again  sent  m  Justin,  XVIII.  2.    Zonaras,  VIII.  5. 

:  mans  '":i  Justin,  XVIII.  2. 

bile   Pyrjhus  remained  in  ""  Diodo                no.  Eloeschel.  XXII.  9. 

\|>|.i:th,  in  another  fragment  '  Diod.,  Fragm.  II     chol.  XXII.  Hi 

sty  with  Up  ln"  From  the  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end 

Went      <•:  "u  rplrut  is  .  \  |  >  ]  >  i :  1 1 1 "  Sam- 

n    nitie.   Fragm.   Ml.,  winch   Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
••  ith  it  :i  (  -K  undei  '  be  year  479,  for  that, 

to  the  Grook   mode  i 
would  n"t  l 
lis  of  the  I  ,  •  ■  I.    XXII.  14 

nmphed  Plutarch,  I 
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A.r  ,  v  ,-    continued  the  war.     They  ventured  no  battles  in  the  field,  but 

resolutely  defended  their  towns  and  fastnesses,108  and  sometimes, 
'  as  always  happens  in  such  warfare,  intlieted  some  partial  loss  on 
the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign  ;  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  the  year  47C,109  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
end  of  4  7  7,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the  mean  time  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  the  colleague  of  C.  Junius  in  477,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Lo- 
cri ;  but  as  he  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained 
by  himself110  and  his  colleague  from  the  Samnites  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
he  was  not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy.111 
But  his  return  was  beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Carthaginian  fleet 

A.  U.  C  4T"i.     A.   C.  ^ 

2:6.  pyrrhui  r'eturui  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
war,112  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  that  the 
Mamertines  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  ho 
had  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Yet  he  reached  Tarentum 
w  ith  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  he  had  first  brought  over  from  Epirus  ; 
as  Luge  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer- 
cenaries  raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  Barbarian, 
and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
h« plunder* the tempio  The  Roman  consuls  were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Samnium,113 
ofPrvearpineatLoen.  |)Uj.  ]ie  receiveci  no  interruption  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
to  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campanian  garrison  re- 
sisted Pyrrhus114  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,115  re- 
ceived  him  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,-  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
had  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,116  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine. 
\\\  the  vaults  underneath  this  temple  was  a  large  treasure,  which  had  been  buried 
for  unknown  generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to  look  on  it. 
This  he  carried  off,  and  embarked  his  spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  it 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm,  howrever,  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships,  and  cast 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the. coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  her  anger.  But  when  there  were  no  signs  given  that  she  accepted  his 
ring,  lie  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  had  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  and  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  Arcngeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries117  recorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still 

KH  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.        A  ginians  employed  in  their  engagement  with 

1<r>  Fabrioius  triumphed  in  December,  Brutus  J)uiliu.s  in  the  first  Punio  war  a  large  ship, 

in  January,  thirteen  months  afterwards,  and  Fa-  which  they  took  from  Pyrrhus  probably  on  his 

bins  in  the  February  ofthe  year  following,  when  retreat  from  Sicily.      (Polybius,  I.  28.)    We 

Pyrrhus  in  all  probability  was  already  returned  must  suppose  that  the  ships  of  war  were  con- 

to  Italy.  voying  the  transports  on  which  Pyrrhus  had 

110  Zonaras,  VIH.  0.  embarked  his  army;  and  that  their  resistance 

111  Zonaras  expressly  says  that  Pyrrhus  re-  enabled  the  transports  to  escape. 

turned  in  the  year  after  tin:  consulship  of  I'.         IU  Zonaras,  VIII.  f>. 
Buftnus,  that  is,  in  47s.     VIII.  8.  m  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

m  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XII.   Plutarch,        ,B  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.  Dion.  Cassius,  Fragm. 

Pvrrh.   21-.      Pyrrhus   had   obtained   this  fleet  Peiresc.  XLII. 

fly  from  the  Byracusans,  who,  on   his   first         J1B  Dionysius,    XIX.    9.     Appian,    Samnitic 

arrival  in  Sicily,  gave   up   to  him  their  whole  Fragm.  XII. 

navy,  amounting  to  140  ihips-of  war.     Diodo-        in  Dionysius,  XIX.,  &g  ical  ahr&s  b  II6$os  iv  rott 

rus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  11.     The  Cartha-  'O'oii  v-Konvr'maoi  ypdtytt. 
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pursuing  him,  and  bringing  on  his  arms  defeat  and  ruin.  If  Pyrrhus  nimself,  after 
his  long  intercourse  with  the  Epicurean  Cineas,  entertained  such  fears,  they  weighed 
far  more  heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  sense  of  being  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled 
the  hearts  of  the  bravest,  and  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.     The  consuls  chosen  for  the  year  479  were  M\ 
Curius  Dentatus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.     The  Romans  on  their     ,  . 

.,,  ..,,  •,..  .        .  ,  ,Hn  Religious      terrors     at 

side  also  were  visited  by  religious  terrors;  during  the  year  478  a  Rome.  a.  u.  c. 479. 
fatal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them,118  and  now  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  cf  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs  had  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  wTith  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rhus, made  the  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  the  leg-ions.     Those 

.  ift.  ••  i  •     i       Severity  of  the  consul 

who  were  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  »  the  enlistment  ot 
the  consul,  M\  Curius,119  commanded  that  the  goods  of  the  first  de- 
faulter should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  sale  of  a  man's  property  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  afterwards  any  politi- 
cal rights ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus120  marched  into 
Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own  army,  and  the  flower  of  the 
force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  division  of  Samnites ;  the  rest  of  the  ■ . 

Samnite  army  wras  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  opposed  to  each  other 

.•i,.  11  r~i        •  r»      t  ii-r»  i  near  Beneventum. 

coming  to  join  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus  was 
marching  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague  to  his  aid  :  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,121  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult country  behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Calore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  they  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 

planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.122      He  set  out  by  unsuccessful     night- 

torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele-  %^*£Tb£dSI 

phante;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  CH",p- 

\\<><x\,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines  ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at 

the  ligl  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continually  missing  their  way. 

broke  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 

aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 

p,  and  nding  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.     Then  Curius 

led  "lit,  bia  '  e  them;  and  the  nature,  of  the  ground  gave  the  Ro- 

advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 

empt  i"  them  bad  failed.     But  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided 

""  '  ileranl  even  o4  thi                     ritj  when 

the  public  service  seemed  to  require  it     But 

.  XIV.    Villi-.        M     imus.  the  authority  of  a  collector  of  aneodol 

VI.                                        that  <  mall,  that  Valerius'  addition  to  the  story  must 

inly  the  proper!               defaulter,  but  the  be  con  idered  very  doubtful, 

man  I                                                       •  alth  ' "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  85. 

rho  <li'l  not.  know  how  to  m  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25. 

1  nol  interfere,  thi  Dlonysius,   XIX 

indeed  extend  to   any  12-14. 
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b_v  an  accident  ;  for  one  of  Pyrrhus'  elephants  was  wounded,  and  running  wild 
among  its  own  men,  threw  them  into  disorder;  nor  could  they  offer  along  resist- 
ance, being  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-march.  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss;123  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  being  forced 
into  impracticable  ground  from  which  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Etonians  by  their  drivers. 

Thus  encouraged,  Curius  no  longer  declined  a  decisive  action  on  equal  ground  ; 
fettle*  BaMvmtan.  ne  descended  into  the  plain, m  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field. 
On  the  one  wing  the  Romans  were  victorious ;  on  the  other,  op* 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  elephants'  charge,  they  were  driven  back  to  theit 
camp.1-5  But  their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants  that  the}''  turned  about,  and 
tied  through  their  own  ranks,  bearing  down  all  before  them.  When  the  phalanx 
was  thus  disordered  the  Romans  attacked  it  vigorousl}',  and  made  their  way  into 
the  mass  ;  and  then  their  swords  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  long  spears 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is  variously  reported  ;  but  the  over- 
He  finely  Wv,>»  Italy  throw  was  decisive  ;  and  Pyrrhus,  retreating  to  Tarentum,  resolved 
ndxtanutoEpinu.  imm0cliutely  to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  if  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum, and  then  embarked  for  Epirus.196  He  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with  no 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  live  hundred  horse,121  and  without  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises  ;  and 
often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successful  in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack  upon  Argos. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  PYRRHUS  FROM  ITALY  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR— FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF  SAMNIUM— 
CONQUEST  OF  TARENTUM  — PICENTI  AN  AND  VOLSINJAN  WARS  — ROME 
ACQUIBES  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  ALL  ITALY— DETACHED  EVENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES  RELATING  TO  THIS  PERIOD.— 479  TO  489  A.  U.  C,  275  TO  265  A.  C. 


"France  was  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thus  having  conquered  her- 
self, it' I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  do  longer  apprehensive  of  any  foreign  enemy,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  her  arms  into  other  countries." — Haixam,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  I.  l'art  11. 


We  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Latium  in 
fetatfeM  bftirMB  tn,;  neat  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  to  ofTer  its  assistance  to  the 
toMMitetkaf*.      [tomans.     The  offer  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a 

■  Dionysina,  XIX.  14.  mother,  and  so  excited  her,  that  she,  too,  he- 

m  Plutarch,   Pvrrh.  25.    The  scene  of  the  came  ungovernable,  and  threw  the  Greek  army 

battle  in  placed  by  Orosiui  and   Floras  "in  into  disorder,  and  that  this  accident  flrst  turned 

campis  Arasinis,"  or  "  sub  campis  Arasinis,"  the  fortune  or  the  day. 

out  this  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  <\<><:<.  not  m  It  IS  said  that  a  report  was  purposely  cir- 

enable  us  to  determine  the  place  exactly.  culated  hy  Pyrrhus,  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  re- 

Plntarch,   Pyrrh.  25.     I           »ry  which  inforcements  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 

T'i'.nv -ius  and  Plutarch  relate  of  the  first  action  Syria,  and  that  the  Romans  therefore  did  not 

i.s  hy  Zonaraa  and  Moms  referred  to  the  last  venture  to  advance  upon  Tarentum.  Pausanias, 

and  decisive  battle;  namely,  that  a  young  ele-  I.  18; 'Compare  Niebuhr,  Vol.  111.  p.  610,  ana 

•    having  been    wounded,  and    running  note  027. 

about  screaming,  its  cries   were  heard   hy  its  m  1'lutareh,  Pyrrh.  20. 
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treaty  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage,1  in  which  both  nations  en- 
gaged to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either 
should  conclude  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus ;  that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with 
him  was  to  be  subordinate  to  their  alliance  with  each  other,  and  instead  of  aiding 
him  in  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  against  him.  Such  were  the  relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  479 ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  to 
Epirus,  the  whole  stream  of  our  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  preparation  of  event* 
great  period  when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies.  The  for  the  first  Punic  war- 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one 
dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  int©  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
very  barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which 
followed  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
nibal's sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  part  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campania  and  Samnium  and  Lucania  and 
Bruttium  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italian 
states  towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  our 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  regard  them  as  blended  into  one 
great  ma-s,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for 
nearlv  four  years.     The  aristocratical  party,  which  had  been  from 

.  .  A.  U    C.  482.    A    C. 

the  beginning  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endeavored  to  2/2.  sie.^e  of*  Taren- 
l  id  themselves  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  They  failed,  however,  in  Spina,  surrender  o"f 
(heir  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum, 

.  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,2  from  whence  they  carried  on  a  plun- 
dering warfare  against  the  city,  and  were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  with  the 
Romans.  Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feeling  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked 

where  f<>v  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders3  in  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from   Milo'a  dominion.     A  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  accordingly  before 

barbor,  while  L.  Papiriua  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  lint  Papirius,  dreading  the  interference  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly 
with  Milo,4  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con- 

•1  of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epil*U8  with  his  garrison  and  all  their 

Thus  Tarentum  was  given  up  into  th^  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the 

inian  fleet  returned  t<>  Sicily.     The  Roman  government  complained  of  its 

on  the  coast  of  Italy,1  when  its  assistance  had  not  been  requested  by 

U«  25.  between  the  Soman  and  Carthaginian  fori 

7              •  nrhich  ili<t  Romans  wrere  victorii 

■a,  who,  after  their  expul-  •  Zonaraa,   VIII.  6.     Frontinua,  Strati 

built  ;if'>rt  in  the  mountain*,  1 1 1 

I  the  Ian  1                       Thai  the  Into  1               fthe 

[II.  1                                                      complained 

/  1  from   l/iw, 

I  and  ex-  Kpitora.  X  IV.  and  from  Dion  < 

cull  iii  Vatican.  I A  1 1                                        .      nemy 

•   lawfully 

loo  .                                            '         ■ 
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Rome;  and  the  Carthaginians,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Roman 
power,  disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  act  of  their  officers  in  Sicily. 
The  death  or  banishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  at  Tarentum 
atoned,  no  doubt,  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
and  for  the  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against  Rome  the 
fourth  Samnite  war.      When  vengeance  was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  in- 
jure.'''    Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its  fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  garrison,7  it  seems, 
was  quartered  in  the  citadel.     When  thus  effectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Tarentines  were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Samnium,  Lucania, 
and  Bruttium  had  made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.     L. 

Sjlmiisaion  of  the  Sum-     ,,        .    .  ~  in        n  'v         it       ■  1        i        1   1  i 

nd  rapinus  Cursor  and  op.  Uarvilms  Maximus,  who  had  been  consuls 
together  one-and-twenty  years  earlier  in  the  great  campaign  which 
decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carvilius  invaded  Samnium,8  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Samnites  ;  Papirius  received  that  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  rather 
their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  union 
was  dissolved  ;  and  they  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  or 
to  inherit  property  from  each  other,     besides  this,  they  made,  undoubtedly,  large 

-ions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hostages9  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest  district,  called  Sila,10  or  the  Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  all  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well-watered  pastures,  and 
famous  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable  pitch  known  to  the  ancients.  The  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  was  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  re- 
public a  large  revenue. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
a.  u.  c  4h4.  a  e.  the  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posses- 
E5iitodDi^S?So?tl3  si°n  of  Rhegium.  Those,  however,  were  reduced  two  years  later 
by  the  consul,  C.  Genucius.11  A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Mamertines  of  Messana12  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Iliero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  had  left  Sicily  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  and 
Bervices  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and  sup- 
plied the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  corn  only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  soldiers.  Thus  the  town  of  Rhenium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
diers of  the  original  legion  were  executed14  by  the  consul  on  the  spot;  but  these, 

'  ampanian  citizens,15  and,  therefore,  having  all  the  private  rights  of  citizens  of 
Rome,  wire  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they 

■  complained  of,  however,  was,  in  all  prob-  Lollius,  a  Samnite  hostage,  is  said  to  have  Cb- 

ability.  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  fleet,  nnin-  caperi  from  Borne. 

vited  by  the  Romans,  on  the  coasts  of  what  '°  Dionysius,  XX.  5.    Sila  is,  doubtless,  the 

they  would  consider  the  Boman  dominion.  But  same  word  as  Silva  and  as  6A»y.    For  the  actual 

the  Carthaginians  might  answer  thai  the  coast  state  of  this  forest  country,  see  Mr.  Keppel 

of  Iapygia  was  not  yet  to  be  regarded  as  belong-  Craven,  Tour  in  the  Southern  Provinces  oi 

ing  to  Some.  Naples,  p.  242. 

nil.  6.  "  Dionysius,  XX.  7. 

7   In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  H  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

Punic  war-,  a  legion  was  regularly  stationed  at  13  J'olybius,  I.  8,  9.    Justin,  XXIII.  4.    Zona 

Tarentum.     Polybius,  II.  24.     Niebuhr  thinks  ran.  VIII.  6. 

that  this  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  sur-  M  Orosius,  IV.  3. 

render  of  the  city.  1D  See  Niebuhr,  Eom.  Hist.  Vcl.  II.  p.  57. 

•  Zonaras,  \  III.  0.  Eng.  Transl. 
This  appears  from  Zonaras,  VIII.  7,  where 
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were  Roman  citizens,16  and  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  except  by  the  judgment 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  people  were  as  little  disposed  to  mercy  as  the  senate,  and 
the  thirty-three  tribes17  condemned  them  unanimously.  They  were  thus  all 
scourged  and  beheaded,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.  Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the 
survivors  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite'8  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
vived a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  country  of  the  Caracenians  in  north- 

~       3    .  -r.       i  i  it  i  A.  U.  C.  485.    A.  C. 

ern  bamnium.     Both  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  269.  short  guerilla  war 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands 
which  had  taken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  and  their  strongholds  taken, 
although  not  without  some  loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  has  only  once  before  been  heard 
of  in  Roman  history,  the  Picentians,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome19  thirty-one  years  war  "with  and  conquest 
before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  and 
they  had  ever  since  observed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies20  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salernum.21  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi- 
gration had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Samnite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  Picentians  had  left  in  their 
old  country ;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,  like  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be  torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  against  Rome  in  mere 
despair.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest22  of  the  Picentian  people. 

The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  independence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  which  next  followed.  The  Sallentines  and  Messapians  had 
at  one  time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy23  of  southern  Italy  against  Aic.Wandsw.  con* 
Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  before  its  over-  wans.. .  occnpatioToi 
throw.  Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the 
port  of  Ihundisium,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Romans 
were  very  anxious  to  secure;24  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
was  reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  II.  7,  §  15.    The  same  "  See  page  881. 

thing  happened  after  the  reduction  of  Capua  in  20  The  Fasti  Capitolini  record  that  both  the 

■1  Punic  war.    The  Campaniana  being  consuls  of  the  year,  P.  Sempronius  and  Appius 

ate  could  not  determine  Claudius,  triumphed  over  the  Picentians. 

:  without  being  empowered  by  the  B  Strabo.  V.  p.  251. 

and   accordingly  the  tribes  ■  The   Picentian  war  is   briefly  noticed  by 

I  that  wl                utence  the  senate  might  Floras,  I.  19,  by  Eutropius,  and  by  Orosius, Iv. 

should  have  their  authority  for  its  full  ex-  4.    A  great,  earthquake  happened  just  as  the 

is  remarkable  Roman  and  Picentian  armies  were  going  to  en- 
taking  up  the  Soman  (ran-  gage,  upon  which  P.  Sempronius,  the  consul, 
msidered  as  so  rowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  earth.    The 
•ion  of  the  population  of  the  Picentians,  when  they  aub- 
h  is  Niebuhr's  explana-  mitted  to  the  Etonians,  amounted,  according  to 
f  the  Campanians.     Vol.  Pliny  (Hiat.  Natur.  III.  8 110),  to                ouls. 
[1  rather  appears  "  Tnej  bad  fought  under  Pyrrhus  at  Ason- 
rm  municepe,  given  lum;  see  Frontinus8trategem.il.  8,  I  81:  and 
r,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  as  conqui  reu  bj  Papir- 
rela-  ius  and  Carvilius,  when  the  Bamnites,  Luca- 


illy  all  tie  oian  .  and   Brnttiana  submitted,  bo  that  the 

!  t  forfeiting    had  probably  left  the  oonfi  deracj  at  ai 

and  this  too    period, 
of  their  forming  a       w  Zonal  from  Dio 

ill  ii 
tine  ion  of 

■  X.  7.     Polybius,  1.  7.  Brundisiuin.     \  ill.  V. 

Zoi  ...n,  VIII.  7.     Dion 
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father;  and  whether  for  attack  or  defence,  the  possession  of  Brundisium,  the 

favorite  point  of  communication  in  later  times  with  (J recce  and  the  East,  appeared 
therefore  to  the  Romans  very  desirable.  Accordingly,  the  Sallentines  and  Mcs- 
Bapians  wore  reduced  to  submission,  and  Brundisium  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 
They  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  years25  afterwards,  but  the  land 
must,  in  the  mean  while,  have  formed  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  the  consuls  of  the  year  488  triumphed  over 

.  >r.  the  Sarsinatians,*6  a  people  of  Umbria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 

comic  poet  Plautus.     Livy's  epitome"  speaks  of  the  Umbrians 

generally,  and  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Romans 

at  discretion* 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  to  be  achieved,  a  conquest  called  for  by  po- 
litical jealousy  no  less  than  by  national  ambition.     The  aristocracy 

War  with    Ike    Void-  .    .. 

Diana.  \  a.  a  *89.  of  Volsinii28  applied  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  intolerable  tyr- 
anny  of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  navy  in  the  Persian 
invasions  first  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and  as  wars 
with  foreign  states  had  favored  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long 
wars  in  which  Volsinii  had  been  enim^ed  with  Rome  had  obliged  the  aristocracy 
to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  tih  they,  feeling  their  importance  and  power,  had 
risen  against  their  old  lords,  and  had  established  their  own  complete  ascendency. 
But  in  proportion  as  they  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Ro- 
man commons,  so  was  their  triumph  far  less  happy.  Slaves  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  become  citizens ;  two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed  ;  and  having  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme- 
diately the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  masters  the  worst  atrocities 
which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ;89  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  of  them  to 
death,30  as  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  Ro- 
mans to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Volsinii  were  regarded  as 
little  better  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would  be 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  doubt, 
made  the  enterprise  doubly  welcome  ;  perhaps  too  the  accusation  of  Metrodorus"" 
was  not  without  foundation,  when  he  ascribed  the  war  to  a  baser  passion,  and 
said  that  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Volsinii  was  ornamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack  it.     Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489, 

25  Tn  the  latter  part  of  the  first  Punic  war.  there   is   a  hill  that  runs  up  thirty  stadia  in 

See  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX.     But  Floras  Bays  [I.  height;  and  beneath  there  is  a  forest  of  all  sorta 

bat  Brundisium,  with  its  famous  port,  was  of  trees,  and  much  water.    So  the  people  of  the 

reduced  by  M.  Atili  us,  who  was  one  or  the  con-  city,  fearing  lest  any  of  them  should  become  a 

,'.     And  so  also  does  Eutro-  tyrant,  set  up  their  freedmen  to  be  their  ma- 
gistrates; and  these  freedmen  rule  over  them, 

l  lapitolini.  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  appointed  in 

27  Epitom.  XV.    "Umbri  et  Sallentini  vieti  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

in dedltionem accept! sunt."  M  Valerius  Maximus,  IX.  1.    The  worst  of 

ras,  VIII.  7.     Auct.de Viris  Ulustrib.  all  the  outrages  there  descrihed  was  practised 

Mus."     Floras,  I.  21.     Valerius Maxi-  in  sonic  instances  by  the  feudal  aristocracy  in 

mus,  IX.   1,  Extern.  £  2.     Orosius,  IV.  6.     All  modern  Europe;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  that 

these  writers  call  the  revolution  at  Volsinii  a  the  Volsinian  serfs  retaliated  it  upon  their  mas- 

rising  of  slaves  against  their  masters;  just  as  ters than  that  they  should  have  been  the  first 

Herodotus  represents  a  similar  resolution  at  inventors  of  it. 

Argos,  after  the  old  citizens  had  been  greatly  'M  Zonaras,  VIIT.  7. 

:ened  by  their  wars  with  Sparta.     VI.  88.  'JI  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  §  34.    Metro- 

The  story  told  in  the  work  ''  de  Mirabil.  Aus-  dorus  of  Scepsis  lived  in  the  seventh  century 

cultatiombus,"  94,  Ed.  Bekker,  wrongly  ascribed  of  Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Mithridates, 

Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to  Volsinii,  whose  hatred  against  the  Romans  he  shared  to 

an  1  shows  the  vague  and  exaggerated  form  in  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  called  b  n>.aopu>iiatas. 

which  even  contemporary  events  in  distant  His  charge,  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  con- 

OOUntries  are,  related,  when  there  is  no  real  his-  sistent  with  those  other  representations  which 
torian  to  sift  them.  According  to  this  story,  speak  of  the  growing  wealth  and  increased  love 
u  the  city  is  very  strong;  for  in  the  midst  of  it    of  wealth  among  the  Romans  at  this  pcricd. 
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laid  siege  to  Volsinii  with  a  consular  army  ;32  but  having  been  mortally  wounded 
in  one  of  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  he  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
successors.33  In  the  following  year  Volsinii  was  taken  ;  bloody  executions  took 
place,  and  the  remnant  of  the  new  Volsinian  citizens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
were  given  up  as  serfs  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Vol- 
sinian aristocracy  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Vol- 
sinii was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citi- 
zens were  settled  in  a  new  spot34  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium 
and  Brundisium  was  become  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.  But  Ti,eR>mans sovereign, 
it  was  not  merely  that  the  several  Italian  nations  were  to  follow  ofallIta'y- 
in  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  them  ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies. 
The  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con- 
quered nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests,  mines,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  de- 
rived ;  so  that.all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation ;  the  poor  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus  from  the  quaastors  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  conquest  of  Volsinii,  must  have  affected  Great  changea  which 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  the  Sift^SS^oi 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  the  Romang- 
period,  record,  first,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  quaestors  from  four  to  eight  :35 
secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera36  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  generally  :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens,37  probably  amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
>rs  of  land  ;  the  money  so  distributed  having  arisen  from  the  sale  of  con- 
quered territory  :  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state  :38  fifthly,  the  appointment  of  several 
new  magistrates  or  commissioners,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis,39  or 

n  Zonaras,  VIJI.  7.  for  their  own  profit,  hut  sanctioned  by  the  state, 

"The  author  "  de  Viris  Illustrib."  ascribes  and  controlled    hy  the  triumviri    monctales. 

the  conquest  of  Volsinii  to  Decius  Bias,  who  Quaestors  are  known  to  have  coined   money 

was  consul  in  47."i,  and  fought  with  Pyrrhus  at  when  employed  under  a  proconsul  as  his  pay- 

lum.    But  whether  Deciua  was  employed  master,  but  these  coins  arc  equally  without  any 

as  praetor,  or  as  dictator,  we  know  not.     The  peculiar  national  device,  and  relate  to  some- 

•ame  writer  a]  I  bat  Appius  Claudius,  the  thing  in  the  quaestor's  own  family  or  in  thecir- 

.1  of  th<-  year  490,  obtained  the  surname  oumstances  or  his  general    Thus  on  the  gold 

rhisconcj  theVolsinians;  coins  struck  by  P.  Lentulua  Spinther,  when 

but  '  Capitolim  give  the  honor  of  the  he  was  qusestor  to  Cassius  in  Asia,  wo  sec  the 

M.   Fulviua  Flao-  device  of  a  cap  of  liberty  and  a  dagger,  in  mani- 

•.vlio  triumphed  "aa  vulsiniensibus,  An.  fest  allusion  to  the  assassination  of Caesar,    l'et 

[v.  K.  .v-  the  two  horsed  and  four  horsed  ohariota  \\  hioh 

**  Zo  appear  so  oil. m   Oil   t  lie  denarii   an-   noticed    by 

Livy,  Epitora.  XV.  Puny  as  a  general  device,  from  which  the  old 

ilver  coins  received  their  name,     [tsoeina 

'»''''  I  nnem.  probable  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  with  ro- 

*  I')"  latur.  XXXIIT.  1 44.   Thesil-    apect  to  the  right  of  coining;  thai  lometimea 

sued  acoinage,  thai  sometimes  mon- 
rii,  quinarii,  ana    <•.  ick  by  particular  magistrates  for  the 

e    immediate  use  of  their  own  department  of  the 
aa  placed,    public  .  and  that  aometlm  I  waa 

r  denarii  Individual  for  their  own  profit,  just 

uliarly  to  tie  f    as  a  large  part  of  our  own  circulation  a1  this  day 

..  that  Niebnhr    oo  the  noti    I    nod  bj  private  ban) 

•  n  really  a  private        »  "  Pomponlua  do  oi  89,     B<M 

Niebuhr.  Bom.  6<   ch.  Ill   p 
England,  a 
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the  board  of  ton,  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  centumviri  or  hundred 
judges  ;  the  board  of  four,40  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roads  ;  the  board 
o(  five,  who  acted  for  the  magistrates  during  the  night,41  the  consuls'  ordinary 
responsibility  ceasing  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  board  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these  things  are  recorded  as  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  about  the  period  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and 
tin-  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they  clearly  show  what  manifold  changes  the 
Roman  people  were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Rome  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
i  or  tw  on  BJ&n  empire  was  to  Sparta:  the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transac- 
ts tions,  the  vast  influx  of  wealth  into  the  state,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  reach  of 
many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe  shock  to  the  national  character.  Many 
other  Romans,  no  doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical as  Gylippus  and  Lysander ;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it:12  the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curius,  like  that  of  Callicratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  resisted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.  In  the  present 
state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil  :  hence  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rum.'  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  propitiated 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
Ramnites,  that  Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  famous.  All  know  how  deputies 
from  Samnium  came  to  Curius43  at  his  Sabine  farm  to  offer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with  a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.  "I  count  it  my  glory,"  he  said,  "  not  to  possess 
gold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."  So,  again,  other  Samnite 
deputies  came  to  .bring  a  present44  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and  five 
slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation.  Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body ; 
and  said  that  whilst  lie  was  the  master  of  his  five  senses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  already.  Thus,  whether  refusing  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues,  Curius  and  Fabricius 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters;45  and 
in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.  Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferent  to 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  hard 
again>t  the  prevailing  spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.  When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  470,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinus46  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  his  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate  ;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  displaying  wealth,  when  the  greatest 
expenditure  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver  plate 
was  a  n<'W  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
censor's  notice ;  three  hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

40  •'  Pomponius,  §  80,  31.  government  of  his  province,  the  same  spotless 

*2  I'  -  ti<l,  that  integrity  which  he  proved  actually  in  sitting  by 

.,  T        ,,  .        ..  ,,    ,  his  cottage  fire,  ana  refusing  the  humble  pres- 

LuotUus,  when  frugality  amid  charm,  te  ofth(J  S;miJlit(.s. 

Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine  farm;"         «,  (;i(.(;r0)  deSenectut.  16.    Valerius  Maxim. 

as  if  the  virtue  of  Curius  had  belonged  to  his  IV.  8.  $  5. 

andnottohini  elf.     But  this  is  the  mistake  *■  Julias  Hyginus,  apud  Gcllium,  1. 14.    Va- 

of  i                and   fatalist,  irhoee  tendency  it  Icrius  Maximus.  IV.  3,  §  6. 

always  is  to  depreciate  human  virtue.    Had  I,u-  u  I  borrow  this  from  Niebuhr,  who.  refers 

CullufJ    lived    in  Curius1   day,    ho    wouM    have  for  the  story  to  Apulcius. 

ninth".              nof  ten  pounds  of  silver  *•  Livy.  Epitom.  XIV.     Niebuhr  supposes 

plate,  the  .-arm:  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days,  that  Fabricius  may  have  suspected  this  plate  tc 

was  shown  in  the  splendor  of  his  feasts  in  the  have  been  a  part  of  the  spoils  won  by  Rufinus 

Apollo:   bad  Curius  lived  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  at,  Croton,  and  have  thought  that  he  ought  to 

he  would  have  displayed,  like  Cicero  in  the  have  accounted  for  it  to  the  treasury. 
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amount  was  fullv  allowed,47  but  gold  plate  was  still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large  domain  lands  held  in  occupation  by  Rufinus 
as  much  as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  other  changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,48  the  year  which 

1    .1         #»        1  1  •  f  xt    1    •     •«  i        f  t 1  .1         n       j.     First  exhibition  of  pla- 

witnessed  the  final  reduction  01  Volsinn,  was  marked  by  the  rirst  diatora.    a. u.c.w. 

AC    2C 1 

exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  Two  sons  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
principle  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal  ;49  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a 
train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  do  him  honor,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,50  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediately  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Volsinii  took  place  in  this 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  gladiators  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Volsinian  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, excited  the  liveliest  interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only,  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  human 
beings  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  their  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the  great- 
est physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever 

1  W*l   •        i I  *  1  1        1    if  J     Great  prosperity  of  the 

knew.  Within  twenty  years  *two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  Roman  people  at  thi. 
on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received  pcn 
besides  what  may  be  called  a  large  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which 
the  state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming  of  the  state  domains,51 
or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  with  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  business  increased 
the  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate.  No 
wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  and  justice. 
But  our  "  pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  "instruments  to  scourge  us:"  and  the 
first  Punic  war,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but  from  the 
□g    -  I  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Ilamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 

lnnal.IL  rydice  at  their  funeral  at  iEgae.    Diyllus,  agrad 

"  Val                      1,  11.  i.  ;•  7.  Athenaeum,  IV.  p.  L55,     Diodorus,  XIX.  52. 

•   rememberi   the  slaughter  of  M  Nioolaoa  Damaacenus,  apud   Athenaeum, 

I                                          r  the  funeral  pile  of  IV.  p.  158. 

when   the  Scythian   king!  died,  L1  Sec  the  well  known  pa  Bage  in  Polybius, 

re  where  he  ootid              tenl  or  patronage  poa- 

■  1  with  them.    (Herodotus,  IV.  71.)     In  teased  b)  the  senate.     tloXXdv  yip  ipyw  foruv 

took  place  at  the  funerals  rQp  ix&idopi              rQv  rt/uirOv  did  ndam  'IraAfaj 

I   in   India,  tin;  (i<,  rut  ImoKtvif  xa\  Karaoatvii  rCiv  ^/JOff/wv,   I 

of  the  wive*  of  tin  tptdft/joaiTo  fnfitus,    iroAAfl*  •'»  roraj 

vith  her  husband.     (Ilcrodo-  Xtuhttv,  Kr/nluv,  fttrdXXmi                .-u.v  >/;;{.%,, 

•  hen  viriathus  viTtT<„KLv    0*i    n}» 

Hirnt  on                 ral  pile,  til  j$at     ropfiatvu     m     wpottptifiha     itA      r.,D 

lit  around  in  honor  of  him.     An  wXfiBox 

j»i;in,  de                                       1        imler  puid  r                •  <<  rait  Ipyattatt  rt                         IV. 

to  Philip  Arrhida  n.i  and  Ea  17. 
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that  fearful  visitation  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years' invasion  of  Italy,  which  de- 
stroyed forever,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominions,  but  the  well- 
being  o(  the  Roman  people. 

Bui  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  the  children  of  the  existing 

(  generation,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  was  going  on  prosperously. 

Another  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Curius,52  when  he  was 

censor  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  by  which  a  supply  of 

water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur : 

and  tiles68  at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  roofing  material  for  the 

common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide  ; 
and  immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  be- 
,  king  of  coming  formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,54  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
pliment from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisting 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  G urges, 
who  was  then  first  senator  (princeps  senatus),  Q.  Ogulnius,  who  had  gone  to 
Epidaurus  to  invite  ^Esculapius  to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of 
that  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  kingdom  ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,"  with  a  fleet  of  1500  ships  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast;  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cyrene  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  headland  at  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  while  to  the  south  his  power  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
Egypt  itself:  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias  ;56 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  began  at  Alexandria  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Manetho,  the  famous  historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorably  entertained  and  received  valuable  presents  ;  which 
on  their  return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  imme- 
diately gave  back  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they,  thought 
proper. 

In  the  year  488,"  the  people  of  Apollonia,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
to  ibf  mntms-  rus>  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  with  what  object  we  know  not,  but 
possibly  to  complain  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.    Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  house 
of  Fabius,  insulted  and  beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrage,  given  up  to  the  Apollonians  ;  one  of  the  qiuestors  also  was  sent  to  escort 

M  Frontinua,  de  Aquceductibus,  6.  The  aque-  eopleustes,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  the  father  of 

duct  of  Curius  was   known   by  the   oame  of  Justinian.    Cosmas  copied  the  inscription  into 

••  Anio  vetua  :-1  it-  whole  length  was  forty-three  hie  work,  which  is  to  he  found  in  Montfaucon'a 

miles:  but,  like  the  older  aqueduct  of  Appius  Collectio  Nova,  &c.    Vol.  II.  p.  142.    Somerc- 

Claudius,  it  consisted  mostly  of  pipes  under  markable  particulars  as  to  the  amount  of  Ptol- 

ground,  and  was  only  conducted  on  an  embank  emy'a  revenue  arc  preserved  by  Jerome  in  hi* 

ment  above  ground  for  a  distance  of  something  <  !ommentary  on  Daniel,  XL  5. 

:  quarter  of  a  mile.  M  They  were  called  the  Pleias  from  their  num- 

M  See.  Cornelius  Nepoe  quoted  by  Pliny,  as  ber,  in  allusion  to  the  constellation.    Different 

already  noticed,  H                 ■  XVI.  lists  of  them  are  given  (see  Fynes  Clinton,  "Fasti 

itom.    XIV.     Zonarae,    VIII.   ft.  Hellen.  Vol.  111.  year  b.  c.  259),  but  none  of 

Dioi                 X.  -1.     Valerius  Maximus,  IV.  8,  them  arc  known  to  us  by  any  existing  works, 

if,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Niebunr  seem  most  justly  to 

M  The  extent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus'  do-  think,  the  Lycophron  who  wrote  the  Alexandra 

minion,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  Egypt  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  Lycophron 

during  hi                             ribed  by  Theocritus,  of  the  Pleias.  and  belongs  to  a  later  age.    See 

*n  i                       i  hia  17th  Idyll,  and  in  that  Niebuhr's  Kleine  Schrift. p.  488  450. 

krkable  inscription  found  at  Adulis,  on  the  w  Zonaras,  VIII.    7.     Livy,    Epitom.  XV. 

western  shore  of  the  lied  Sea,  by  Cosmas  Indi-  Valer.  Max.  VI.  6,  §  5. 
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the  ambassadors  and  their  prisoners  to  Brundisium,  lest  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  But  the  Apollonians,  measuring  rightly  their  own  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would 
be  unwise53  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
offenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  times  are  very  scanty.  The  win- 
ter of  484  was  one  of  unusual  severity  ;59  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  Physical  history,  s*. 
to  a  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  vere  winter  of 484# 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
they  could  find  in  the  fields.  This  great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  355,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena60  are  recorded  during  the  two  following  )^ears,  and  in  488 
we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal  ;61  but  the  language  of  Augustine  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor- 
tality. 

Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 
always   sweep  away  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times, 

!!•  i  i     ,  «ii  i»  v    •  k  A  new  generation  eom- 

and  bring  down  to  a  later  period  the  ran^e  of  living  memory.    Ap-  ing  forward.  Death.of 

,-*-.   °    ■..  i     tt    l       •  /~«  i  lji  t  -i  CuriuB  and  Fabricius. 

puis  Claudius  and  Valerius  Uorvus,  who  were  both  alive  when 
Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Epirus.  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
if  he  were  still  living,  had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station  ; 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  Sp.  Carvilius,  are  heard  of  again  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.  M\  Curius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that 
same  year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  employed  the  mon- 
ey arising  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
second  oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts ;  and  after  his  censorship  he  was  named 
by  the  senate  one62  of  two  commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  in  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  so 
closely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the  Roman  character,  was  carried  off 
apparently  before  he  had  arrived  at  old  age.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
not ;  but  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensation, 
within  the  city  walls  ;63  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  virtue  ;  "as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  "his  bones  could 
})(■.  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  11  'ing." 

away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the  Roman  people. 
Wealth,  and   power,  and  dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened 
Bummer,  with  more  of  rigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.     Be- 
ring her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
upon  In  r  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good. 
queror  and   the   martyr  arc  alike  God's  instruments;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

The              ■•.<•.  remembered  the  wisdom  M  Orosius,  iv.  L     The  earthquake  which 

in  like  drcun               when  happened  In  the  Picentian  war,  jusl  m  the  Bo- 

■  d  uj)  mans  and   Pioentiani  w 

mntrymen,  ai  an  atonement  belong                            phenomei              ipe- 

ii'-h  be  bad  done  to  them,  i ' 

I    Jpartan  had  warned  them  not  to  tal  •'•,  Augustine,  ill.  17.    Oroaiue,  iv 

its  word,  nor  to  bellevi  Vquroduct,  •;. 

rht  really  carry  the  king  of  Sparta  i                              11           T        Braelda* 

their  prisoner,  uinl  pnniah  him  at  their  waa  buried  wit  Inn  the  nulls  of  Amphipolis,  tw 

having  been  the  deliverer  of  the  city.   Thncyd 

m  Z                n  III.  <;.      Aa                 do   <  i\if.  V.  11. 
ill.  17. 

-'. 
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ilege  of  his  conscious  and  willing  instruments  to  be  doubly  and  merely  blessed; 
the  benefits  of  their  work  to  others  are  unalloyed  by  evil,  while  to  themselves  it 
is  the  perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  moral  being  ;  when  it  is  done, 
they  are  not  cast  away  as  instruments  spoiled  and  worthless,  but  partake  of  the 
!  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  forever  the  love  of  men,  and  the  bless 
Lag  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  TOWER  OF  CARTHAGE. 


UoXiTtlta^ai  6i  6oKovcrt  Kal  Kap%T)S6vtoi  kuXwj. — ARISTOTLE,  Pclitio.  II. 


The  name  of  Carthage  has  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
MnvJ  common  of  this  history ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
canhage.  minion,  and  the  inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as 

the  Carthaginians  and  their  African  subjects  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
blend  together  into  one  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  from  all  the  surround- 
ing  people  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  the 
allies  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  mani- 
fold ties,  and  the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  effacing  the  painful  memory  of  the  first 
conquest,  and  effecting  that  consolidation  of  various  elements  into  one  great  and 
united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest  can  find  its  justification.  But  as  the 
Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance and  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable 
to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal  state,  and  with 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institutions  they  en- 
countered the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  containing  in 
it  the  elements  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy. 
mix*<i,  tmt  r  .1  nu-  J3ut  in  such  mixed  governments,  one  element  is  always  predomi- 
nant :  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical,  next 
the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the  democratical  or  popular.  The  predominance 
of  one  element  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ; 
and  in  their  common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  such 
constitutions  ;  not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
the  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  {joints  of  character  which  they  peculiarly 
BUggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  saved  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  of 
news  and  of  tastes  which  (lie  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element  must 
necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,1  but  during  those  times  in 
which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  the  aristocratical  element  was  predominant ;  the 

1  Aristotle  says  that  Carthage  had  never  suf-  by  an  aristocracy.  V.  12.    It  seems,  then,  that 

in  any  aenon  either  from  faction  this  tyranny  must  be  understood  of  the  earlier 

or  from  a  tyrant.     Politic.  II.  11.     Vet  in  an-  times  of  the  Carthaginian  history,  before  that 

-  place  be  girea  Certhaffe  as  an  instance  of  constitution  existed  on  which  Aristotle  com- 

a  country  where  a  tyranny  hud  been  succeeded  ments. 
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full  development  of  the  democratical  was  prevented  by  the  premature  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Carthaginian  aristocracy  was  partly  one  of  birth,  but  chiefly,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  wealth.     Indeed,  the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of 

,.,  -ii  •  i  til  •     •       1         j        The  suffetes  or  judges. 

birth  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  original  set- 
tlers must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  their  new  settlement  find 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobility 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  Jn  Carthage,  and  that  their  two  chief  magistrates,  or 
judges,2  suffetes,  whom  the  Greeks  called  kings,  were  elected  only  from  a  certain 
number  of  families.  How  many  these  were,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  their 
nobility,  Ave  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  very  suffetes  and  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth 
bought  their  high  dignities  :3  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  fees  or  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  djyyXr\rog,  was  probably  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  The  great  oouncil)  and 
members  of  different  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed,  thecouucilofelde"- 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from 
this  great  council  there  were  chosen  one  hundred  members,4  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
captains-general,  and  were  a  court' before  which  every  general,  on  his  return 
from  a  foreign  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de- 
grees they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  in  all  cases,  but  also  a  su- 
preme executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents. 
Id  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
committee  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
governing  the  general  council  itself.5 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  life  from  members  of  the  great 
council,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  great  council  at  large.  On  the  The  cornrni88ion,  or 
contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Aristotle  calls  bo«rJ»offive- 
*8vrag)(iat,  or  commissions  of  five,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
filling  up  their  own  vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
OD  the  subject;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  administration  were,  as  we  should  sav, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards  of  five  members;  that  thus  the  treasury 


■1 


11.11.    B(\nev Si  rtif  0a-        *  "Centum  ex  numcro    senatorum   jiuliccs 
\ rl  airi  tlvai  yivot  ™  ™-    deliguntur,"  nays.  .Justin,  giving  iiu  account  of 

\6v.    It  i  iffes, '  or  "•nfe§,"  is    the oriarin  of  thw council ofelders,  XIX.  2.  The. 

I  with  the  Hebrew  DtfTO,  which    <"'"",il  "«'  elder*,  or  rc#M*fe,  is  distinguished 

1  from  the  larger  council,  or  senate, 

whom  wo  call    eCyK\nru\.  See  Polybius.  X.  18,  and  XXXVI.  2. 
ptui       For  tin  ■•  bole  subject  of  the  Carthaginian  ■ 
from  the  kings,  and    stitntion  I  have  been  largely  indebtod  to  l 
litcs,  tired    ,,  ,      ,|,  toricul  Re  i  arch<    on  thi    Lfk  can 
•  ons.  \  ol.  !.    I  have  also  derived  tome  at 
at    anoe  from  Kluge's  Coinmentarj  on  Arietotle'e 
■  that  they    account  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  nnb- 
■  l  that  the  i  ■•!.,.,.. 

c!li;  '  '  likdy  Vi    XxX.    i<;.     "Sanotiui    oonalllum, 

,  max  ■  gendutn 

l    Ivbiut,  ;  iont  iru- 

l' 
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would  be  intrusted  to  one  commission  of  five,  the  care  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  at  Rome,  would  be  given  to  another  commission;  the 
police,  perhaps,  to  another;  the  navy  to  another;  and  soon.  Nothing  would 
hinder  these  commissioners  from  being  members  of  the  great  council,  and  nothing 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
the  council  of  elders  ;  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  told6  that  the  treasurer's  or  quaes- 
tor's office  led  regularly  to  a  seat  amongst  the  hundred;  and  thus  the  same  men 
being  often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or  perhaps  more  of  these 
administrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  of 
elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
favorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  with  several 
offices  together. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  rather  in  the  spirit  of  that  worst  form 
of  aristocracy  which  the   Greeks  called   oligarchy.      And   what 

The  aristocratical  clubs.  .  ltii  i  •     j     •  i      i  p       v  ,i 

was  thus  ordered  by  law,  was  to  be  maintained  by  ieeling ;  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs.7  where  they  habitually  met  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object  of  binding  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  their  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  snfletes  had  been  reduced  from  its 
Diminution  of  the  poW.  originally  almost  kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
.suBcts.  under  the  late  constitution  of  Venice.     In  earlier  times  they  had 

been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest  ;s  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
office  of  general-in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment.  Still  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.9  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  ;  for  cither  of 
the  suffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  popular  branch  on 
points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
into  activity,  to  become  predominant:  it  may  exist  and  yet  be  powerless,  but 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  decision. 

But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Car- 
ju.iiciai  power.  Court  thaginian  people  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could 
)rth..h,1n,ire,i  ami  four.  orjginate  with  the  popular  assembly;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  so 
they  woe  destitute  of  judicial  power:  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  nor 
any  large  popular  courts  where  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  citi- 
/.'■">  gat  in  judgment  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  by 
certain  magistrates  ;10  the  highest   matters,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  council  of 

9  I.iw,  XXXIII.  46.   -What  is  hen  said  of  8  At  least  Ilamilcar,   who   commanded   the 

the  multiplication  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  Himera,  and  whe 

Mini                   at  Carthage,  was  also  the  OaSC  at  was  one  of  the  suffetes,  is  deserihed  by  Ilcro- 

VeDice.  Every  member  of  tin:  Bopreme  criminal  dotus  as  sacrificing  during  the  battle,  and  pour- 

tribunal  of  forty  had  a                mcio  in  the  sen-  ing  Libations  with  his  own  band  on  the  victims. 

ute ;  and  the  tar*                                          rtysat  VII.    107.      And   although   the   expression   in 

alee  in  the  council  of  the  doge.     "  L'autorite  Herodotus  in  iOicro,  and  not  r.0vcv,  yet  the  same 

da  h  Lri-hitcur,''  says   Darn,  "eelle  du  ju^e,  expression  ie  applied  to  the  prophet  Tisamenus, 

1'inflaence   de  ^administration  ct  le  poovoir  who  was  with  the  Greek  army  at  Plateea;  and, 

di-<-r<  tionnaire  dc  la  police,  i»e  trouvaient  rcunis  unless  Ilamilcar  had  been  personally  engaged 

dans  lea  memos  mains." — Histoire  de  Vcnise,  in  the  sacrifice,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 

Livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  61,  and  i  would  have  remained  in  the  camp  while  it  was 

1  'fa  avaalna  rdv  hatpi&v.     ArietOtk),  Politic,  going  forward,  instead  of  being  present  with 

II.  11.      It  may  Ik:  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  his  soldiers  in  the  action, 

ariatooratied  ^.j<irit  of  the  Carthaginian  govern-  °  Aristotle,  Politic  II.  11. 

ment,  that  the  Senate  and    people   had  different  ,0  'ApioroKpariKdv,  rb  T&t  Micas  inb  twv  apx*l'» 

baths. — Valer.  Max.  IX.  5.  Ext.  §  4.  SiKd(,caUai  ndaas,  ku\  /j/j  aWash*'  a\bu>v,  KaOdxcp  i* 
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elders  ;  but  every  magistracy  seems  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  it, 
and  only  one  court  had  a  popular  constitution.  This  was  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred and  four,11  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  people  at  large ;  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  irreproachable  characters  ; 
and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted  with  care,  and  no  one  without  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction  especially, 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes  ;  such  as  would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
great  a  commercial  country  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  government,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  Regular  ■y»tem  of  coi. 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with  their  ommilon- 
country's  constitution,  because  provision  was  happily  and  wisely  made  for  their 
physical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens,  was  an 
habitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals12  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  government,  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting.  With  such  means  of  relief, 
largely  offered  by  fortune  and  wisely  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
saved  from  that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  long  as  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarely  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  history  a  reality  must  feel  how  unsatis- 
factory are  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  MeagreneM  of  our  ac- 
can  offer  us  only  a  plan,  and  not  a  living  picture.  Was  the  Cartha-  tnrlowCwantSoffr0nu 
ginian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  Cartliasinian literature, 
its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  re- 
public, whose  fall,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence, 
Nemesis  has  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 
speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the  modern  Carthage  ?  Or  is  Holland  the 
truor  parallel ;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  Nassau  with  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
populai  \  arty  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution  ?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.     There  were  Carthaginian 

o  c?  o 

AaKcfjaifiovi.   Aristot.  Politic.  IT.  11.  Ud<rai  apxat  practice  of  submitting  different  causes  to  differ- 

Tivts  koIvovoi  riii  eiVif,  III.  1.    For  the  statement  cut  magistrates,  but  of  a  more  democratical  sys- 

in  the  text  tl.                      are  a  sufficient  war-  tern  by  which  not  all  causes  were  tried  by  magis- 

rant;   but  the  first  offers,  as  is  well  known,  bates,  as  at  Carthage, but  some  by  magistrates, 

much  dimcull               If;  and  Kluge's  explana-  and  others  by  juries;  "  some  by  one  authority, 

tion  i              tisfactory.    In  the  latter  passage  and  others  by  another  ?" 

Carthage  and  LecedsBmon  are  sai'l  to  resemble  u  The  number  of  this  court  is  supposed  by 

each    other  in  the  aristocratica]    principle  of  Niebuhr  ( Vol.  I.  note  851)  to  have  reference  to 

ie  judicial  power  in  magistrates,  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  solar  year,  as  ii 

not  in  .i                m  from  the  people  at  large,  there  were  two  judges  for  each  week.    The 

clear;  bul  one  does  not  see  numbers  were  elected,  says  Aristotle,  oft*  Ik  rB» 

it.  should  be  mo                ratical  to  give  rovtfrrtfv  4AV  tytorfotav.  This  can  only  mean  that 

all  tl                                           al  jurisdiction,  public  opinion  required  for  the  office  so  high  a 

_'h  civil  causes  qualification  in  point  of  character,  thai  thi 

i  '•rimiiial  to  another,     it  is  pointmenl  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 

Sparta  aristocratical;  whereas  al  Sparta,  a  lower  stand- 

an«J                                       tul  to  manage  their  ard  being  fixed  for  the  characters  of  the  Ephori, 

principle;   that  pei            P  very  ordinary  qualifloatii 

rii  o  rJv  often  chosen,  it'  partj   feelings  recommended 

if  in  the  ('t  Iht  pa-  t  bem. 

I  with  one  B  Aristot.  Politic.  VI.  5.    'At!  rival  fcWpaw 

to  the  whole  of    Kluge  understand    I  tvedone; 

•     •         [Jceren  ol       I     t<»  this  Interpretation,  and  i  \- 
inder     j  '  out  (n  the  mass. 

nian 
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writers,  we  know.  Sallust  had  beard  translations  of  passages  in  their  historical 
records;1'  and  the  Roman  senate,  when  Carthage  was  destroyed,  ordered  Mago's 
work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated  into  Latin."  Nor  were  geographical  accounts 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting- ;  imperfect  translations  of,  or  rather  extracts 

from,  two  o(  which  into  Greek15  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  times.  But 
of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  we  hear  nothing;  nor  probably  were  the 
writers  u  ho  were  translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of  historians  ;  at 
least  all  that  he  quotes  from  them  relates  to  times  beyond  real  historical  memory, 
as  if  they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without  attempting  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  history.  It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Carthaginian  account16  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks'1  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  learn 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
have  any  near  resemblance  to  Phoenician  ;  nor  were  there  any  Carthaginian 
names  or  stories  which  poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  all  civilized 
nations  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  Carthage,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  it  lias  passed  along  with  herself  into 
destruction  ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of  what  she  did,. without  un- 
derstanding what  she  was. 

Polybius13  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian 
(jrovsth  of  the  pop,.^  constitution  became  more  democratical,  and  he  ascribes  the  vic- 
^•rr^'rc»ftnVh>i*fam-  tory  of  the  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
their  aristocratical  government,  and  the  instability  of  popular  coun- 
sels in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  family  of  Barca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  they 
could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  have  gained  far  more 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Hamilcar  and  his  family 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries  ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  themselves 
to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  removed  too  boldly  things  which  to  them 
were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill  their  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  mischief.  But  the  question  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  in  political  science  ;  Venice  shows  that  no  democracy, 
no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  its 
full  course  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  Roman  senate  is  no  fair 
specimen  of  aristocracies  in  general;  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Carthage  were 

11  Ballast]  BelL  Jugurth.  means  certain  that  all  of  what  is  there  given  is 

14  Pliny,  Qistor.  Natnr.  XVIII.  §  22.    It  ap-  genuine  Carthaginian.     Was  Plautns  likely  to 

peara  from  this  paasage  that  on  the  destruction  6ave  learnt  the  language,  and  for  what  object 

of  Carthage  the  Carthaginian  'libraries  were  would  pure  Carthaginian  have  been  introduced, 

.  by  the  senate  to  "the  prineei  of  Africa,"  when  apparently  the  only  purpose  answered  by 

■  ilis  Africa;"  that  is  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  Banno'i  speaking  in  a  foreign  language  is  to 

liasu             \nd  thus  the  Carthaginian  hooks  cause  a  laugh  at  Milphlo's  burlesque  interpreta- 

frozn  which  Sallust  quotes  were  said,  he  tells  tionofit! 

have  belonged  to  king  Biempsai,  bfasin-  15  Buch  as  a  Greek  translation  of  a  voyage  of 

mdson.   And  further,  Ifago's  work  was  Hanno,  published  by  Hudson  in  his  Geographi 

1  lor  translation  to  persons  who  under-  Minorcs;  and  FestUB  Avienus'  Latin  version  of 

i  Carthaginian,  of  whom  the  man  who  knew  certain  parts  of  the  voyage  of  Himilcon.  which 

member  of  the  Junian  family,  I).  Heerennas  given  in  tne  Appendix  to  his  work 

Bill                '1  a  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  on  Carthage. 

D  a  rare,  accomplishment  ;   which         u    I'hilinus  of  Agrigentum. 

makes  us  wonder  at  the  introauction  of  speeches       17  Bosilns  of  Lacedamion,  and  Silanus  or  Si- 
ze upon  the  Roman  stage,  as  in    lenns.    Vid.  Cornel.  Nepot.  in  Hannibal,  18. 

the  Poenulua  of  I'lautus.    It  seems  to  me  by  no         M  VI.  51. 
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never  conducted  so  ably  as  when  the  popular  party  was  most  predominant ;  nor 
have  any  governments  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  and  vacillation  and 
ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of  England. 

A  great  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was  largely  gained  and  highly  valued, 
was  always  in  danger,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 

J  O      '  .  ,.°(,  -i  n  '         ~\  '      n  Enterprising    spirit    cf 

philosophers,  of  losing  its  spirit  of  enterprise.  But  in  this  Car-  the  cnrthaginian  gcv- 
thage  resembled  the  government  of  British  India ;  necessity  at  first 
made  her  merchants  soldiers ;  and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  great  dominion  kept  up  her  energy ;  she  had  much  to  maintain,  and 
what  she  already  possessed  gave  her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of 
acquiring  more.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  but 
mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen.  Hence  those  who 
guided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  armies ;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  minds  which, 
in  modern  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment. The  great  families  of  Carthage,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  might  safely  calculate  on  obtaining  for  all  their  members 
some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  son  not  unfrequently  became  his  successor,  and  the  glory 
of  finishing  what  he  had  begun  was  not  left  to  a  stranger.  Thus  the  house 
of  Mago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Si- 
cily :  and  thus  Hamilcar  Barca,  according  to  his  own  expression,19  reared  his 
three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 
Romans. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Carthaginian  aristocracy.     But  the  Carthaginian        .  . 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  of  Rome.  bagman people bbku 

tT  •!•  it  .  •       •  .,        <•  i  diers.  Want  of  fortresses 

JNo  military  excellence  in  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascribed  to  them ;  in  the  Carthaginian  ter. 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  regularly  trained  to  war,  like 
the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  Xumidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  we  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Carthaginian  citizens  except  as  generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses ;  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  exist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  the  Romans  in  their 
itest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nolaand  Casilinum  !  But  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  a.i  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless  spoil. 
conquered  200  towns20  with  scarcely  any  opposition;  and  Hannibal 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  ni  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole 

country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this  respect 
the  improi  idence  of  ( larthage. 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
unguarded  country, and  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached 
to  her  goverai  really  unequal  to  the  contest   '"' 

with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  inequality  in  the  course  of  our  story,  we 
shall  have  i  braordinary  energy  and  genius  of  Eiamil- 

j  family,  which  so  lone  struggled  against  it,  and  even  in  spite  of 

le  the  we  ik<  r  party  victono 

!  XX.  17. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FIRST  PUNIC  WAB— THE  ROMANS  INVADE  SICILY— SUBMISSION  OF  IIIERO- 
THK  ROMAN8  CREATE  A  NAVY— NAVAL  VICTORIES  OF  MYL^  AND  ECNO- 
Ml's  EXPEDITION  OF  M.  BEGULUS  TO  AFRICA;  HIS  SUCCESSES,  HIS  ARRO- 
GANCE IN  VICTORY,  HIS  DEFEAT  AND  CAPTIVITY— WAB  IN  SICILY— SIEGE  OF 
LlI.vr.Er.M  AND  NAVAL  ACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT— HAMILCAR  BARCAAT 
ED3CTE  AND  ERYX— NAVAL  RATTLE  OF  THE  AGATES— PEACE  CONCLUDED— 
A.  U.  C.  4'JO  TO  513— A.  C.  264  TO  241. 


MiArr^iro/icv   Kal  >mc?i  tv  irXiovi  X0^Vi9    r<*   vavrtKti,  Kai   brnv    ti\v  iirtOTrJurjv    is  rb    ivov  KaTaarriaw/xev, 
T7j  yt  iv-\v\ia  br'i  nov  ireptco6[ic3a'  8   yup  fifitls  e^ofitv  (pOutt    aya$6v,  tKtivoiq   ovk  uv  yivoiro    didax*} 
Z  c'   tKthot   i-zi<rr/*ji  rrpovxovci,  KaSaipcriov  >nuv  iarl  /uAf'rjj. — TllUCYD.  I.  121. 


The  first  Punic  war  lasted,  without  intermission,  for  more  than  two-and-twent} 
A  r  ,    years,1  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  by 

•'■"'>■  "!'f"ihuniir*t  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  nine- 
teen months  of  the  peace  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens.  And  we 
have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  guidance  of  a  careful  and  well-informed  histo- 
rian, who,  having  been  born  little  more  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,2 
had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  concerning  it,  from  the  mouths 
both  of  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
with  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions,  then,  of  this 
war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly ;  nor 
does  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  must 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  military  matters,  especially, 
much  that  may  and  ought  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  after  an  interval  of  many  centuries : 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  too  great  pro- 
lixity. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  and  Ap- 
,.„,..„    of  pius  Claudius  Caudex  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  when 
a  deputation3  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messana, 
praying  that  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf- 
fer ;in  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.     Iliero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pretence  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel;  but  the 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  blood,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  Messana,  and  to  gain  a  station  for 
their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Romans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

1  From  the  middle,  perhaps,  of  the  year  490  be  deducted,  which  extends  from  October,  1801, 

iddleofthe  year  518;  nearly  twenty-  to  May,  1803. 

three  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  arrival  of  the  a  The  exact  year  of  PolybitiB1  birth  is  uncer- 

ftrat  klamertine  embassy  at  Rome,  to  the  eon-  tain.    J Ic  was  under  30  in  573,  hut  as  lie  was 

elusion  of  the  definitive  treaty.    The  whole  pe-  appointed  ambassador  to  Egypt  in  that  year,  he 
Hod  of  the  revolution  wars,  from  April,  1792,  to  could  not  have  been  many  years  younger.    See- 
July,  1815,  Efl  but  a  very  little  longer,  and  it,  be-  Fynea  Clinton,  Fasti  Jlellen.  Vol.  III.  p.  75. 
couica  very  much  shorter  if  the  interval  of  peace  3  J'olybius,  1. 10.     Zonaras,  VJ1I.  8. 
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imitators  of  the  Mamertines,  who  had  done  to  Rhegium  what  the  The  what*  imitates  to 
Mamertines  had  done  to  Messana ;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  &rantlt- 
had  zealously  aided  them  in  the  work,  and,  as  it  appears,4  was  actually  at  this 
time  their  ally.  The  Mamertines  were  a  horde  of  adventurers  and  plunderers, 
who  were  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  by  their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Campanians  of  Rhegium,  while  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Rome.  The  senate,  therefore,  we  are  assured,5  after  long  debates,  could 
not  resolve  to  interfere  in  such  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consuls,  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  their  families, 
were  both  of  them  ambitious  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  .    ,  . 

t>     i        -»r  •  if  i  -ii/*ji  i  mi  But  the  people  in  then 

petition  of  the  Mamertines  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Ine  tribe*  resolve  to  assi.t 
ready  topics  of  aiding  the  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of 
restraining  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establishments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Liparaean  islands,  were  already  drawn,  like  a  chain,  round  the  Roman 
dominion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plausibly ;  it  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  undertaken  to  protect  the  Mamertines,  so  that  they 
could  not  reproach  the  Romans  for  upholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides, 
the  Roman  people  had  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  assignations  of  land,  the  rich 
spoil,  and  lucrative  employments  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy ;  the  fertility  of  Sicily  was  proverbial ;  and  the  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  been  ere  now  to  Englishmen.  So  the  Roman  people  resolved  to 
protect  the  Mamertine  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  was,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  Rome,  paramount 
to  every  other  authority  except  the  negative  of  the  tribunes;  and  c.ciaudiuscrossesover 
as  the  tribunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  the  senate  ^J^^CLS; 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  theaid^Rome- 
the  Mamertines ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  Mamertines.  In  a  small  boat6  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Mamertine  assembly.  With  the  language 
so  invariably  repeated  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  army  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  he  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  and  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
since  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 

tdel  by  their  partisans  in  Messana,  or  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  received  no  answer;  upon  which  he  said,  "This  silence 
proves  that  the  Mamertine  people  are  not  their  own  masters,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginian-, have  no  just  defence  of  their  conduct  to  offer.  For  the  sake  of  our 
common  Italian  blood,  and  because  our  aid  has  been  implored,  we  will  do  the 
Bfamertines  justii 

trait  of  Mosannn,  guarded  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  a  barrier  not 
to  lurmonni.   The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  T)„,  u„m,m  n,,.,,  ,n 

lln-ir  po-.-s-ion  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Beem   t<>  have  given  T^'T^'i't 

up  their  oary  altogether,  and  we  bear  at  this  time  of  no  duumviri  "■■ ' 
or  naval  commandei  pilar  officers  of  the  commonwealth.     From  the  Greek 

their  alliance,  Neapolis,1  Velia,  and  Tarentum,  they  obtained  ;>  fe^i  tri- 
ud  )-<•!!•  .in  they  hud  n..t  a  single  quinquereme,  the  < 

ships  which  called' the  line-of-battle-shipe  of  that,  period.    Their  attempt 

to  cross  to  therefore  baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes,1  with 

•  Z  [II.  8*     D        I  »  Polybint,  ] 

i.'v  II I.  -  1 1  IX.  Zona 

6  Polybios,  I.  11.  Yin 

LVJII. 
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the  Boldiers  whom  they  were  transporting,  fell  into  the  h:\nds  of  the  Cartha« 
ginians.  t  , 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messana,  sent  back  the  ships  and  the 
prisoners  to  the  Romans,  calling  upon  them  not  to  break  the  peace 
with  Carthage,  nor  to  venture  again  on  the  hopeless  attempt  of 
crossing  the  strait  in  defiance  of  his  naval  superiority.9     C.  Clau- 
dius rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  his  determination  to  deliver  Messana. 
Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrogant,  he  would  not  suffer  the  Ro- 
mans to  meddle  with  the  sea  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.     Yet  his  vigi- 
lance did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men  effected  his  pas- 
e,  apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertines  assembled  at  the 
harbor  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them,  professed  his  wish 
to  leave   their  choice  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  decision,  and  urged  that 
Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  commanders  might  each  plead  the  claim  of  his  own  country  to  be 
received  as  the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana. 

With  this  proposal   Ilanno'0  was  induced   to  comply,   as   overscrupulous,  it 
Beems,  to  remove  every  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  good  faith 

The   governor   is    tre:l-         rt 

of  Carthage  as  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  in  serving  the  ambition 

■umnden  the   citadel        ..   , ,  •    °   ,,M  .,       ~,      ,,         .    .  *  °  ,     . ,         ,. 

to  purchiuo  li*  i,.      o|  tlome.      \\  hen  tr.e  Carthaginian  governor  appeared,  the  discus- 
sion began  ;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  at  last  Claudius  or- 
dered  his  soldiers  to  seize  Ilanno  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.     The  Mamertines 
applauded  the  act,  and  Ilanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,11  always  severe  in  its  judgments  upon  mili- 
tary commanders,  ordered  Hanno  forth  to  be  crucified ;  and  dis- 
c»r-  patched  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  army 
to  Sicily.     Hicro,  provoked  by  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Carthage  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  jointly 
blockaded  Messana.     Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  Hanno 
stationed  himself  on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pe- 
lorus,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  reinforcing  their 
garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state'2  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  army  ar- 

,.s  rived  at  Rhegium.     After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 

i^aTOy.'iXd.toata  HG  prepared  to  force  his   passage.     We  want  here  a  consistent 

"*""•  account  of  the  details;  but  negligence  there  must  have  been  on 

the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,18  to  allow  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 

embarked,  conveyed  over  the  strait,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  without 

or  Berious  interruption.     The  landing  was  effected  at  night,  and  on  the  south 

of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans.     Appius  immediately  led  his  sol- 

diers  to  attack   Hiero,  who,  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 

believing  that  the  Carthaginians  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  still  marched 

out  to  meet  the  enemy.     The  Syracusan  cavalry  supported  its  old  renown,  and 

obtained   some  advantage,  but  the  infantry  were  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 

this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  inferior  in  numbers.     Hiero  was  defeated  and 

driven  to  his  camp,  and  the  very  next  night,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  perceiving 

9  7  '/III.   9.     Dion  C  Fragm.  aa^aXhrara.    It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  cx- 

Vatic.  I. IX.  act  meaning  of  Zonaras'  Greek,  but  1  believe 

•    Zonarns,  VIII.  9.     Dion  C  Fragm.  that  Kara  -nnbtyaatv  i/ntoplas  does  not  mean  "  im- 

LX.  der  pretence  of  trafficking,"  but  when  "they 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  0.    Polvbins,  T.  11.    Dio-  had  an  occasion  of  trafficking."     Compare  in 

dornSj  fragm.  Boeschel.  XXIII.  2.  Thucydides,  VII.   13,  i-n   abroixo\ias  vpo<f>ucni. 

B  Poly  bias,  I.  11.    Diodorns,  Fragm.  Hoc-  It  would  seem  then  that  the  Carthaginian  sail- 

XXIII.  li.  4.     Zonaras,  VIE  ors  were  trafficking  in  the  port  of  Messana  when 

13  Zonal  of  AppinS,  wj  doc   rrvxvoh  they  ought  to  have  been  at  sea,  watching  the 

ahrdv  woXXax^   KctT"   irp6<paaiv .  iiiirdpiw;  iWifiivi-  movements  of  the  Koinans. 
(fOvrw:,    it'iruri.ce    cpui     '6~u)i    6iiX0rj    rbv    iropOfjdv 
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that  he  had  ventured  on  an  ill-advised  contest,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Syracuse. 

Thus  delivered  from  one  enemy,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Carthaginians.14 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  he  was  repulsed  ;  but  this  success 

*  »'  Till  .He  defeats  the  Cartha- 

temoted  them  to  meet  him  on  equal  ground,  and  they  were  then  pnians,  raises  the  siege 

a  lO  ■»  of  Messana,  and  pursues 

defeated  with  loss.  Messana  was  now  completely  relieved  ;  tiie  Hie™  under  the  waiia 
Carthaginian  army  retreated,  and  was  divided  into  detachments  to 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran  the 
open  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  soldiers,  no  doubt,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  decision  in  the  comitia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
enriched  them  with  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  But  an  attempt  to  take  Egesta  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to  the 
very  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  always  be  successful ;  his  men  suffered  from  the  summer  and  autumn  fevers 
of  the  marsh  plain  of  the  Anapus,  and  he  retreated  to  Messana,  with  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  their  worst  enemies,  were  unwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  in  their  cause ;  the  Syracusan  advanced  posts  held  frequent  commu- 
nications with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  could  not  yet  consent  to  make 
peace  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mamertines,  yet  the  manifest  disposition  of  his 
subjects  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached  Messana  in  safety. 
Appius  left  a  garrison  there,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in  ancient  warfare  a  fleet  was 
dependent  upon  land  co-operation,15  and  could  not  act  without  great  difficulty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Volsinii  was  at 
an  end,  for  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  his 
victories  over  the  Volsinians  on  the  first  of  November.16  The  sieUy.  men  mate* 
whole  force  of  Rome  was  therefore  now  at  liberty,  and  as  the  Car-  a.  u.  aW  aTc! 
thaginians  seem  to  have  despaired  of  defending  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sana, two  consular  armies,17  amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Hiero,  after  hav- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns,18  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  maintain  this 
alliance  unbroken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  of 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage 
ffCrt  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protec- 
tion. Hiero  retained  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to 
Syracuse  in  old  times,  before  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Dionysius;  but  all  the  rest 
of  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Saving  now  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with,19  and  having  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Carthaginian  scale  to  their  own,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals irent  on  prosperously.      Many  towns  were  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 

vm.  :>.    Polvbitu,  I.  12.    Dio-  land  forces  solely,  after  they  had  effected  theii 

I.  XXII]  landing  In  safety. 
of  Pom]                       her  pre-       "  Past]  <  lapitolini. 
in  sea       n  Polj  bins,  I.  Ltf. 
from  BrunduMinm,  or  in  effectually  cutting  off       "  Diodorus,  Frogm.  Hoc  ohel.  \.\ir 

rith  Italy  afterward  rm    ofthi  Lib  Hiero  are  yarions] 

,.    Diodoi  :'.'it  he  obtained  a  i  ■ 

Sicily  from  Italy,  s  md  on  p 

force,    drachma  ;  Pol}  biu    raal  im  100  tali 

while  every  p  in  <,ur  posse  no  srhen  the  i 

•ion,  could  prevent  the  French  from  throwing    v.  ro;  Zon  Lflosum, 

ond  <  >ro  in  i  and  Kutrop  i  talents* 

1810,  uf.  it  waa   effected  by  our        »  Polybios,  I 
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auai  fourth  oam.  i'1  the  following  year,  492,  Agrigentum90  was  reduced  after  a  long 
£J£  ind  obstinate  siege,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.     The 

;.;  consuls  of  the  year  493  were  no  less  successful,  but  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  at  last  begun  to  exert  their  naval  power  effectually ; 
many  towns  on  the  Sicilian  coasts91  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets  ;  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  often  ravaged,  so 
that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  encounter  their  enemy  on  his  own  element : 
they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  their  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year  493,  they  began  to  fell  their  timber.     But 
.     no  Italian  shipwright  knew  how  to  build  the  line-of-battle  ships  of 

Th^v  tin.t  a    m.fcl-1  for       .  •       i  11      1  •  1       l       •       1       m   1  i  •  n> 

tan  ihipt,  md  t»ia  that  period,  called  quinqueremcs,  and  their  build  was  so  different 

their  auuiucii.  r  *,.  r     1  •  1  i  it 

trom  that  or  the  triremes,  that  the  one  would  not  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  other.  Shipwrights  might  have  been  procured  from  the  king  of  Egypt, 
but  to  send  thither  would  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  It  happened  that  a 
Carthaginian  quinquereme82  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Appius 
Claudius  was  first  crossing  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  was  noted  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  taken  a  ship  of  Avar.  This  quinquereme, 
which  had  probably  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy,  was  now  made  the  ship- 
wright's model,  and  a  hundred  ships  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  launched 
in  two  months  after  the  first  felling  of  the  timber.23  The  seamen,  partly  Roman 
proletarians,  or  citizens  of  the  poorest  class,  partly  Etruscans,  or  Greeks  from  the 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row  in  quinqueremcs,  and  the 
Romans  had,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort.  While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of  each  quinquereme24  were 
arranged  upon  benches  ashore,  in  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoverable 
problem,  in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the  keleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in  the  anciant  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and  learned  to  keep 
time  together,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  afloat.  With  such  ships  and  such 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world. 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect  extreme  exaggeration  in 
*  in  u.e  ancient  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  inexperience  in  naval  matters,  or  to 

entertain  great  contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 
world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the  Austrians,  but  there  would 
something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiefly  by  peas- 
ants from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
land  service,  venturing  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron. 
But  me  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy ;  and  had  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered  the  Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Eloweverj  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service  ;  the  seamen  were  alto- 
gether an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Ships 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deseuvmg  the  n;nne  of  artillery,  was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,"  and  the  old  method  of  attempting  to  sink 

20  Polybius,  I.  IS,  19.    Orosius,  IV.  7.    Zo-  locked  up  in  the  ice,  and  the  French  cavalry 

nara>.  VlII.  10.  took  them  without  any  resistance. 

«  Polybius,  I.  20.  M  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  XVI.  §  102.    Morns, 

23  Polybius,  I.  20.     Auctorde  Viri.s  Illustrih.  U.  2. 

in  Appio  Claud,  ('audio.  " quinqueremem  hos-  H  Polybius,  I.  21. 

tium  copiis  pedestribus  cepit."   Bointheinva-  M  Vegctius,  writing  in  the  fourth  century 

of  Holland  in  1795,  the  French  triumphed  after  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  use  of  ar- 

grcatly  in  the  capture:  of  some  Dutch  ships  of  tillcry  in  sea-fights  as  a  thing  of  common  pnic- 

war  by  a  party  ot  their  cavalry  :  the  ships  were  ticc  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  it  aa 


early  as  the  Punic  wars. 
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or  disable  an  enemy's  vessel  by  piercing  her  just  below  the  water  with  the  brazeti 
beak  affixed  to  every  ship's  bows,  was  still  universally  practised.  The  system  of 
fighting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another ;  and  if  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  those  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  insure  victory.  The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient 
ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their 
proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boarding  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuv- 
ring. In  the  Ionian  revolt,  about  500  b.  c,  we  find  forty  soldiers26  employed  on 
each  of  the  China  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200 ;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans, 
about  seventy  years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many,27  but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  their  navy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
quinqueremes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occasion  300 
seamen  and  120  soldiers  ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  ship 
were  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  enemy  their  victory  over  what  Nie- 
buhr  justly  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  the  battle  by  boarding.  For  this  purpose  they  contrived  Machine  invented  by 
in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  |{^uTbXdVenenS 
long,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  tny- 
bridge  was  attached  by  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a  mast  twenty-four  feet  high, 
erected  on  the  ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so  that  the  bridge 
not  only  played  freely  all  around  the  mast,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  lie 
close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
is  called  the  topping  lift.  The  bridge  was  attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck,  and  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hinges,28  and  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  Playing  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon, 
an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
were  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fast ;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  along 
it  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shields  and 

28  Herodotus,  VI.  15.  fixed  on  the  enemy's  ship      lean  only  suppose, 

21  Thncydides,  I.  49.    He  says  that  the  ships  then,  that  what  Polybius  *.\Us  "the  first  twclvo 

many  heavy-armed  soldiers  on  board,  and  feet  of  the  ladder"  served  an  a  permanent  ascent 

many  archers  and  dartmen,  after  the  ancient  from  the  deck  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  where 

fashion.    That  the  number  of  fighting  men  on  it  went  round  the  mast,  and  that  it  was  so  far 

board  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  most  flourish-  distinct  from  the  bridge,  that  it  remained  in  its 

of  their  navy  was  no  more  than  ten,     own   place  when  the   bridge   was  lowered,  al* 

appear*  from  a  comparison  of  several  passages  though,  when  the  bridge  was  hoisted  op  to  lio 

in  Thncydides,  11.92,  102.  III.  95,  and  LV.76,  close  to  the  mast,  both  it  and  the  bridge  seemed 

to  be  a  continuation  of  each  other. 

'  This  is  the  difficult  pari  of  Polyoma1  de-  Folard'e  engraving  and  description  of  this 

tion,  I.  22,  which  he  by  no  means  makes  machine  are  altogether  erroneous :  bul  hemen- 

intclligib            .  be  ladder,  or  bridge,  was  tions  a  story  which  well  illustrates  the  object 

put  round  1            t  after  thi             elvefeetof  of  attaching  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at  a  height 

vn  length :"  the  object  being  apparently  to  of  twelve  reel  above  the  deck.    "Th 

u  it  to  th(  ■  •         eamen,"h<  l  have  been  known  to  i d1 

d                            form  an  inclined  plane  down  on  the  main  yard  preparatory  to  boarding,  and 

e  deck  of  the  ei                                  lower  when  the  ship  runs  on  boara  of  the  enemy,  one 

Ider  bad                              'leek,  \;,i,;  arm   is  lowered,  and  the   men  are  thus 

men  could  re                       led  by  it;  and  dropped    one    after   another  on   the  enemy's 

ith  the  upper  part,  deck."     I  will  nol  an  irer  for  the  truth  ol 

I      moment  the  bi                            I  to  fall  on  story,  but  it  evidently  oontaii               ne  notion 

lower  i-art  mual  mime  of  boarding  bj  an  inclined  plane,  which  app 

u|>   Into  the  air.     And,  of  to                       ted  to  the  Romans  the  anangc- 

.  i  m.  it  Is  absurd  1                c  that  the  men  m<  ol  of  th<  (i  bi  id 
could                       ,n  the  bridgi 
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the  parapet  of  the  bridge  together  completely  sheltering  their  Hanks  from  the 
enemy's  missiles,  while  the  two  file  leaders  held  their  shields  in  front  of  them, 
and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways.  So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  their 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regular  masts  were  always 
lowered  previously  to  going  into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by' one  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,29  but  as  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  with  seventeen  ships,  in  an  ill-adyised 
attempt  on  the  Liparcean  islands,  his  colleague,  U.  Duilius,  the  de- 
scendant  probably  of  that  upright  and  moderate  tribune  who  took 
so  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  his 
army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  officer  who  had  defended  Agrigentum  in  the  late  siege, 
ravaging  the  coast  of  Mylce,  the  modern  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
not  far  from  the  strait  of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  irows  of 
the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  ships 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal  himself,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the  Roman  bridges,  boarded  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped in  his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  but  the  dis- 
aster  of  their  first  division  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they 
approached  the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stern,  still  these 
formidable  bridges  were  wheeled  round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  including  that  of  the  advanced  squad- 
ron,:}  amounted  to  about  fifty  ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Egesta,31 
RMoita  of  the  battle,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
^iurorSThe0DulliH;i  the  taking  of  Macella  by  assault.  .Rut  its  moral  results  were  far 
greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now  confident  of  success 
by  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians all  their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Duilius, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed32  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  borne  before  him,  and  music  playing 
whenever  he  went  out  to  supper,  an  honor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  his  victory,  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken  ;  and  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  inscription,33  retaining  the  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

Tie-  events  of  die  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly.     Towns  were 

i,a„iM ,,n,,nj    taken  and   retaken  in  Sicily,  much   plunder  was  gained,  enormous 

havoc   made,  and    many  brave  actions34  performed,  but  with   no 
"■)"tlc' ■      decisive  result.     Hamilcar,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  de- 

;.  21.                x  Polybius,  I.  28.  temple  had  been  begun  by  him, and  was  only 

M  Po              I.  24.  completed  by  his  successor. 

"(                          tectute,  18.     I'   appears  that  M  Such  as  that  noble  act  of  a  military  tribune 

this  continuation  of  his  triumph  miring  his  In  the  army  of  the  consul  A.  Atilius  Calatinus, 

whole             ia  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  406,  -who  sacrificed  himself  and  a 

thought  right  and  proper,  ai  he  had  done  such  cohort  of  400  men  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 

good                " qua? sibi  nullo  exemplo  privatus  army  out  of  a  dangerous  defile  in  which  they 

Bumpserat:  tantum licentisB dabat gloria."  This  had  been  surprised  by  the  enemy.    Cato  com- 

no  doubt  is  m<                                  otherstate-  plained  of  the  injustice  of  fortune  which  had 

lich  represent  if  at  an  honor  specially  given  so  scanty  a  share  of  fame  to  this  tribune, 

conferred  upon  trim  by  the  senate  or  people.   "  while  Leonidas  for  an  act  of  no  greater  heroism 

nple  of  Janus,  built  by  C.  DuiliuB  at  had  acquired  such  undying  glory.    In  fact,  the 

this  time,  vvas  restored  in  the  early  part  of  the  tribune's  very  name  is  uncertain,  for  we  find 

the  Emperor  Tiberius.     (Tacitus,  An-  the  action  ascribed  to  three  different  persons. 

U  i-  possible  that  the  column  and  8e<   A.  Gellius,  III.  7,  who  quotes  at  length  the 

its  inscription  may  have  been  restored  in  the  passage  of  the  Origines  in  which  Cato  describes 

reign  of  Augustus;  for  the  restoration  of  the  the  action. 
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stroyed  the  town  of  Eryx  and  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Drepanum,  a  place  on 
the  sea-side  close  beneath  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  harbor.35  It  was  not  far  from  Lilybasum,  and  these  two 
posts  both  being  strongly  fortified  were  intended  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  invaded  Sardinia 
and  Corsica36  and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  as  they  extended 
their  naval  operations  they  unavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms  ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Thus  in  the  year  49 537 
some  Samnites,  who  were  waiting  in  Rome  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  for  sea, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  slaves  who  had  been  lately  carried  off  as  cap- 
tives from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The 
seamen,  however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  poorest 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  slaves  showed  at 
once  that  their  attempt  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  In 
fact,  their  own  Samnite  commander  informed  the  Roman  government  of  their 
conspiracy,  which  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  classes  in  the 
allied  states,  who  served  as  soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro- 
mans did  ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,38  we  read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  their  naval  co-operation 
with  the  consular  armies  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  an  Naval  action  off  the 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  year  497,  off  the  Li-  "*«■■■"«*■ 
paroean  islands,39  for  which  the  Consul  C.  Atilius  obtained,  like  Duilius,  a  naval 
triumph. 

This  success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet  encouraged  the  Romans 
to  attempt  operations  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  GrcM  flrmament  of  &„ 
into  Africa.     Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  a  Rouians- 
a  fleet  of  330  ships  was  prepared,40  manned  by  nearly  300,000  seamen,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fi^htincc  men.    This  vast  number  could  scarcely 

.  .  .  .  .  .  "      A  U.  C  49^.  A.  C  256 

have  been  furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies;  but  They  prepare  to  bvada 
the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
or  from  the  cities  of  Sicily,  no  doubt  were  largely  employed  as  galley-slaves  ; 
and  if  they  worked  in  chains,  as  is  most  probable,  the  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.  The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Vulso  and  Q.  Ca^dicius ;  but 
Q.  Csedi?.U8  died  soon  after  he  came  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  M.  Atilius 
ulus.  The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Pachynus,41  and  took 
the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus,  a  small  place  on  the  southern  coast,  between 

*  Diodorus, Frag  ihel.XXIIL  Zona-    in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from  destruction. 

r        VII.  11.  This  is  noticed  in  his  epitaph,  "  Dcdit  tempesta- 

je  Z  VIII.  li.    Polybius,  T.  24.    The,    tibua  axle  merito,"  and  also  by  Ovid  in  hia 

;         Capitonni  record  L.  Scipio's  triumph  over     Fasti. 

Sardinians  and  Lnthe  year  494,         "  Polybius  saya  that  in  495  or  496,  the  allies 

t  irnmou  reckoning,    quarrelled  with  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  complain- 

and  they  record  also  a  triumph  of  C.  Bui-    big  that  their  services  in  the  field  wore  no1 

year  follow-    flciently  acknowledged,  and  thai  they  conse- 
Bcipio  who  triumphed  over    quently  encamped  apart  from  the  Romans,  and 
Scipio  who  was    were  attacked  in  their  separate  position  bj 
ted  by  the  Gauls  in  the  third  Samnite  war.    Carthaginian  general,  and  cut  to  pie©    ,  I 

appear  thai  t  hi   e  were  tli«'  [tal  - 
and  it.  tells  of  him,  how  "he  won  Cor     Ian  allies  of  Rome,  and   |  ible  that  they 

Mamcrtii 
an  old  Greek  colony  founded       ;,J  Polybin  ,  I.  pitolinl.  Zonaras, 

i  from  the  gen-    \  1 1 1.  L2. 

<u  p,  -ii  Roman  ship  bad  ou 

"Zonal  ipio  on  his  return  from    boat  and  120  fighting  men. 

torm,       u  Polj  bi 
i 
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Qela  and  Agrigentum.  Forty  thousand  men  were  here  embarked,  and  the  Car* 
thaginians,  who  had  assembled  a  still  larger  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
had  already  crossed  over  to  Lilybseum,  and  from  thence,  advancing  eastward 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraolea  Minoa,  and  were  ready  to  give 
the  Romans  battle.  Both  consuls  were  on  board  the  Roman  fleet;  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  commanded  by  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Agrigentum 
during  the  siege  o(  that  town,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded 
Drepanum. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  140,000  men,  while  less  than  20,000 

txanmm.  n-  British  seamen  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
ffflMtViS^SS  our  generation,  when  Trafalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  in 
our  memory,  that  its  fame  will  surpass  a  hundred-fold  the  fame 
of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.  For  the  twenty-seven  ships  which  Nelson  com- 
manded at  Trafalgar,  by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France,  changed  the  destiny 
of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  fought  at  Ecno- 
mus produced  only  a  brief  result,  which  within  five  years  was  no  more  perceiva- 
ble.    A  fleet  that  could  be  built  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if 

roved  ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  the 
plunder  of  the  next  campaign.  The  battle  of  Ecnomus  was  obstinately  contested, 
but  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  They  lost  twenty-four 
ships,42  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose, 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships  ;  but 
they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  took  sixty-four  with  all  their 
crews.  The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  speed  to  reach 
Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  in  time  to  defend  their  country  against  the  ex- 
pected invasion. 

The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consuls,43  after  having  victualled  their 
The  comuii  cro»»  over  ships  with  more  than  their  usual  supplies,  as  the}''  knew  not  what 
K.^mla'b^m'to^ay  port  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sicily 
and  to  cross  the  open  sea  to  an  unknown  world.  The  soldiers 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmured  ;44  they  had  been  kept  from 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  strange 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching 
heat,  and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,45  such  as  all  stories 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.  Regulus,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.  The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  unsupported,46  and  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  their  confusion  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.      When   the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  under  the 

Hand  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  called  Aspis  or  Clypea,47  in  English, 
shield — a  fortress  built  by  Agathoclcs  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  walls  forming  a  circle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  imme- 
diately drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after' the  ancient  manner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart;  and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  dispatched  mes- 

42  Polybius,  I.  27.  creatures  besides."     IV.  191.     This  description 

43  Polybius,  I.  29.  is  very  remarkable,  following,  as  it  docs,  a  de- 
**  Floras,  II.  2.  tailed  and  most  exact  account  not  only  of  all  the 
46  "  Libya  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritonis,"     African  tribes  on  the  coast  from  Egypt  to  the 

that  is,  the  pi  |   tshalik  of  Tunis,  the  an-     lesser  Syrtis,  but  also  of  those  in  the  interior, 

cicnt   territory   of  Carthage,    "is   v.ry    hilly,"     But  the/  ( 'art  hajrinian  territory  was  rendered  so 

Berodotus,  "and  o  with  woods,    inaccessible  to  foreigners,  that  all  sorts  of  exag- 

Bod  full  of  wild  h-.i   ;         For  here  arc  the  mon-  iterations  and  fables  were  circulated  respecting 

and  the  lions,  and  the  elephants,  it.    Herodotus  seems  to  have  known  nothing 

and  the  hear-,  and  the  asps,  and  the  asses  with  of  its  fertility,  but  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wild 

I   the  dog-heads,  and   the  creatures  heasts,  the  terrors  of  which  the  Carthaginians 

with  no  heads,  w)i              are  in  their  breasts,  no  doubt  purposely  magnified. 

«t  least  as  the  Libyans  say,  and  the  wild  men  40  Diodoros,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  3. 

wid  the  wild  women,  and  a  great  many  other  47  I'olybius,  1.  2'J.    Strabo,  XVII.  p.  834. 
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senders  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask  for  further  instruc- 
tions,  they  began  to  march  into  the  country ;  and  the  ravages  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  spread  far  and  wide  over  that  district  which,  for  its  richness  and  flour- 
ishing condition,  was  unmatched  probably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hermean  headland,  the  African  coast  runs  nearly  north 
and  south  for  as  much  as  three  decrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the  „    .  . 

-  _,  _.   .   °  .  .   .     ,  .  .j     Description  of  the  coun- 

bottom  of  the  lesser  Syrtis.     1  his  was  the  most  highly  prized  try  south  of  earthy. 

.     .  -^         .  .   •'.  .  .     .  _,.      •.         -it      .-i      •  1     One      consul      returni 

countrv  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  and  home.  Reguiusis  left 
covered  with  the  villas  of  their  wealthier  citizens.  In  their  old 
commercial  treaties48  with  Rome  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this 
coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
richness  might  not  tempt  the  spoiler.  Here  grew  those  figs  which  Cato  the 
censor  showed  in  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  fruits  of  Italy  were  out- 
done bv  those  of  Africa  ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  harvests  of  corn  which 
in  later  times49  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single  houses50  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  olive-grounds,  and  pastures  ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  golden  days,  every  drop 
of  rain  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a 
plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  restraint.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  cattle  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  affluence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued 
for  several  weeks,  till  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,51  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to 
remain  in  Africa ;  the  other  was  to  return  home  with  the  second  consular  army, 
the  fleet,  and  the  plunder.  L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regulus,  with 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left  in  Africa. 

The  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  Roman  sen- 

D  o  #     '  o  iii        He  defeats  the  Cart  ha- 

ate  to  hope  that  a  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able  pnmns,  and  &*>•»  his 

.     .    \       . .  iii  ,,      ;  • /.    • .  it,     head-quarters  at  Tune*. 

to  maintain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  11  it  could  not 
force  there  „?  submission.  And  the  example  of  Agathocles,  who,  during  four 
years,  had  set  .:he  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased  their  con- 
fidence. The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  generals  was  enough 
indeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.  Their  army,  strong  in  cavalry  and  elephants, 
kept  on  the  hills52  where  neither  could  act,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
their  camp  taken  by  the  Romans.  Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
without  opposition  ;  the  Romans11  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than 
three  hundred  trailed  villages  or  towns,  but  none  of  these  deserved  the  name  of 
a  fortified  place;  and  even  Tunes'4  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  th'-ir  hands  with  little  resistance.  Here  Regulus  established  his  head- 
qua  ad  here  he  seems  to  hare  remained  through  the  winter.65 

tiiins,  but  still  the  soil  is  detoribed  ||  rxtrvme- 

w<-ll    known,  ly  fertile.    Sir  G.  Temple  oounted  ninety-eeven 

tumtum  metit  Africa."  "  qnicquia  •  or  ttalki  00  a  tingle  plant  of  barley, 

which  seat  by  do  meant  one  of  the  largeet  In 

ri.  XII.  '  the  tid'l ;  be               red  that  pi                often 

:  •  en  with  three  hundred,     1               -  in  tlm 

roA  to  th<                                        Diodo-  Mediterranean,  VoL  II.  p 

(all)   no  *'  Polybiu     1                              '■)  bin  ,  I.  Do. 

I,  woXXtii                 t%trtvfihid               <  r&*Q9  "  Flora  ,  11 

«                                   [lector this  whiohhaeeo  M  Polybii 

rn  u  Zonaraa,  VIII.  u. 
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Meanwhile,  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Numidians,66  or 
a.  v.  c  MM**  A.c.  the  r,n  iQK  tribes  of  the  interior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack 
i  ''fj"i  and  plunder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  sea-coast,  joined  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  expert  in  such  desultory 
and  plundering  warfare,  they  outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From 
all  quarters  fugitives  from  the  country  crowded  into  Carthage,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined  with- 
in its  walls.  Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  t«\vn  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Etegulus,  like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  was  in  his  own  country  a  poor  man;  it  is 
Regius  impoM  into-..  a  well-known  story57  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small 
curiha^Mm,',*  "  who  portion  of  land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  the  senate 
eam tone ferpuoa.  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return.  Such 
a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquiring  riches  beyond  all  his  concep- 
tions, and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  state  in  the  world  came  as 
suppliants  to  his  head-quarters.  He  treated  them  with  the  insolence  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  generals  during  the  revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage53  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans  ;  must  make  good  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  besides ;  above  all,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  should 
lead,  and  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent ;  she  must  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant.  "  Men  who  are  good  for 
any  thing,"  replied  Regulus,  "  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters."69 
And  with  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he 
ordered  them  to  begone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called  together  the  great  council  on  this  emergency  ;60 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice 
rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  was  the  danger,  and 
great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  common  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Agatho- 
cles  was  threatening  Carthage  with  ruin,  were  now  again  repeated.  The  figure 
of  the  god  stood  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  his  victims  ;  young  children 
of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  image,  and  from  thence 
rolled  off  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  him.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  spirit  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  will- 
ing to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned61  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 

to  engage  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 

•oidier,    arrive*    at  Among  others  he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xanthippus, 

th'd  opfntioM  of'"tu  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  discipline,  and  had 

added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience.     lie  might  have 

•»  Polybius,  I.  81.     Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vat-  of  the  human  sacrifices  offered  in  such  emergen- 

ican.  X  5C 1 1 1 .  4.  cies,  see  Diodorus,  XX.  14. 

6'  Anctor  de  Viria  Ulustrib.  in  Regal.  Valer.  81  Polybius,  I.  32.    Some  years  afterwards, 

Maxim.  IV.  4, 1 6.  when  Ptolemy  Euergetes  overran  the  whole 

M  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  (Train.  CXLVTIJ.  kingdom  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  he  committed 
Regains  waa  so  elated  by  his                I.  that  ho 


borne  to  the  senate  to  sav  that  4i  he  had 

scaled  ii;>  the  gates  of  Carthage  by  the  terror  of  Jerome,  in  Daniel,  XI.  9.   Could  this  Xantippi 

his  arms."     Zonaras,  VIII.  18.  or  Xanthippus  be  the  conqueror  of  Kegulus, 

68  Diodorns.  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4.  whose  glory  in  Africa  recommended  him  to  the 

*•  Polvbios,  I.  '-'A.     Diodorns,  Fragm.  Vati-  notice  of  the  king  of  Egypt  after  his  return 

ean,  XX'l  1 1.  4.    And  for  a  particular  description  from  Carthage,  so  that  he  became  a  general  in 

tho  Egyptian  armies  ? 
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fought  with  Acrotatus  against  Pyrrhus  in  that  gallant  defence  of  Sparta ;  and  in 
all  likelihood  he  had  followed  king  Areus62  to  Athens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antigonus,  when  Sparta  and  Athens  fought  for  the  last  time  side  by  side 
in  defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus63  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  the  strongest  terms ;  his  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words  ;  the  government  sent  for  him,  and  he  so  justified  his  opinion  and 
explained  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats,  that  they  intrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled ;  but  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  go  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  although  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand 'in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly 
marched  out,  and  no  longer  keeping  the  high  grounds,  encamped  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Regulus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle,64  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of 
the  field,  his  men  wrould  be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  encamped  He prepare3 10 <rive bat- 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the  tle  to  the  Rom*I,B- 
Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals waver.  But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested 
him  to  form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  light-armed  mercenaries,  slingers  perhaps 
from  the  Balearian  islands,  and  archers  from  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthnginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre  ;  the  whole  line  being 
covered  by  the  elephants>  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  their 
vclites  or  light-armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  their 
line  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  given,  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  the  Romans,  clashing  their  pila  against  the 
iron  rims  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  them.  (Uguim  is  u- 
tihem.  The  left  wing,  passing  by  the  right  of  the  line  of  elephants, 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  routed  them  ;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to 
rally  them,"  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amongst  them  as  a  com- 
mon soldi**',  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
the  fi*-ld,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on  the  rear;  while  the,  elephants,  driving 
the  v.lit.cs  before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strength  and  fury  trampled  under 
fool  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  [f  any  forced  their  way  forwards 
through  the  elephants'  line,  they  «rere  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
who,  being  fresn  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.  Two 
nd  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  armv  escaped  after  they  had  driven  the 
their  camp,  and  found  that  all  was  lost  behind  them.  Regulus 
himself,  with  500  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  hut  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
■!.  The  re  1  of  the  Roman  armv  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  few  fugitives  from  the  left  pring  made  their  escape  toClypea;  Tunes,  il  seems, 
immediately,  and,  except  Clypea,  the  Romans  did  nol  re- 
f  gn.imd  m  Africa.     We  have  no  Carthaginian  hist-. 

*  Sm  i    -  \'VI.  'j.     :  .III.  s,       «  Polybin     1 

"     Din   .  KIIL    .'.. 
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rian  to  describe  the  triumphant  return  of  the  victorious  army  to  Carthage  ;  how 

the  Roman  prisoners  and  Kegulus,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through  the  streets 
bound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  bands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  their  public  tables, 
sworn  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  and  remembered 
with  joyful  tears  their  comrades  who  had  fallen;  how  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
festivity,*6  and  every  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers  offering  their 
thanksgivings  for  this  great  deliverance.  The  feasting,  after  the  Carthaginian 
manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ;  but  other  sounds  a*nd  other  fires  than 
those  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness;  the 
fires  of  Moloch  again  were  blazing,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  prisoners  were 
burnt  alive  as  a  thank-offering. 

Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glory,67  and  no  doubt  richly  rewarded,  returned  to 
Greece  soon  after  his  victory,  before  admiration  and  gratitude  had 

A.   U    O.   4'>9.    AC.  "  ® 

us  The  Romans aend  time  to  be  changed  to  envy.     Clypea  was  besieged,  but  the  Ro- 

a  il.-.-t  to  bring  ..ff  the  .  1      i  i  ,     i  *      .    1  j  .1  .  t  i 

remain,  of  thait  amy  man  garrison  held  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 
the  disaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the 
survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  their  ships  was  greatly  inferior,  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Romans,  however,  had  no  intention  of  landing 
again  in  Africa;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  with 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  shake 
off:  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and 
sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  had  as  yet  had  lit- 
tle experience  of  its  terrors.  This  increased  their  natural  confi- 
tts  morn  off  the  Moth  dence,  and  they  thought  that  Romans68  might  sail  at  any  season, 
and  that  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrained  by  pretended 
signs  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  their 
pilots,  they  persisted  in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily, 
at  the  very  time  when  violent  gales  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
especially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Camarina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught  the  Romans  that  fair-weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumption  for 
courage.  Above  2G0  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  counting  the  soldiers,  who  were  probably  at  least  as  many  as 
25,000,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  PacLynus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men69  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
Sicily.      Carthalo,  an  able  and  active  officer,'10  immediately  recov- 

\\'nr  in  Sicily.     Agri-  ,*  .  ,   TT        111  •.  1     -.  A  n     1        1 

i.y  ered  Agngentum,  and  Hasarubai  was  sent  over  with  140  elephants, 

«  uiu  Fanort  to  take  tlie  chief  command  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the 

island.      J  Jut  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  fitted  out  a  new 

I  of  220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months  ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

M  Polvbins,  i.  86.     For  the  description  of  the  were  consuls  when  they  were  sent  out  to  bi!:ig 

Carthaginian  human  sacrifices  after  a  victory,  off  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and  we  can  hardly 

B<  i    Diodorus,  XX.  65.  extend  the  operations  of  Kegulus  in  Africa  to  a 

87  Polybius,  I.  :;»;.     Niebuhr  supposes  that  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

us  was  defeated  towards  the  end  of  the  M  Polybius,  I.  37. 

ilar  year  499,  eo  that  the  sea-fight  off  Cly-  6tt  Diodorus,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.  XXIII.  14. 

rook"  place  early  in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  The  language  of  these  fragments  must  surely 

eliusand  A.  Atilius,  that  is^in  the  consular  be  very  modern,  for  in  this  passage  the  writer 

year  500.     He  thinks  that  Sir.  Fulvins  and  M.  says  that  along  the  whole  coast,  rd  outturn  kuI 

/Kmilius    were    already   pPOCOnSUls   when    they  rd  dXoya  ku\  tu   vavdyia  eKctiro'  rd   uXoya  must 

obtained  their  victory",  because  it  appears  from  here  mean  "the  horses,"  which  is  the  common 

the  Fasti  Capitolini  that  they  were  proconsuls  meaning  of  the  word  in  modern  Greek,  but  no 

when  the\  obtained  their  triumph.    But  it  is  writer  of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  so  used 

more  prODablo  that  they  were  both  employed  it. 

as  proconsuls  in  Sicily  for  ■  whole  year  after  70  Diodorus,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.   XX111.  14 

their  consulship,  and  "thus  that  their  triumph  Polybius,  I.  88. 

wart  delayed.    Zonaras  says  expressly  that  they  . 
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year,  A.  Atilius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  crossing  over  to  Messana,  and  A#  Dg  c  493>  A,  G 
there  being  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had  26K 
escaped  the  storm,  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephalcedium, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepanum,  yet  they  be- 
sieged and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormus,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipulated  ran- 
som, and  sold  13,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Pa- 
normus, and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a  triumph.71     But  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors, 

r  A.  U.  C  501.  A.  C  254. 

C.  Sempronius  Blcesus.  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Cn.  Anot&» Roman  fleet  i« 
Servilius  Caepio,72  having  carried  their  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of  norm™  and  the  const oi 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the 
sea,  but  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance  ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  the  sea  no  more, 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  their  armies  with  provisions,  and 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.  Their 
armies  remained  in  Sicily,  but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  A#  n,  c  502  A  c 
of  the  island;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  A5ic.  251.  The  Roman 
that  their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  Such  a  ITS  !JSi5ft  ^!Li 
state  of  things  is  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  v,Ulle- 
we  find  that  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen,73 
all  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  him 
reported  to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  franchise  of  voting.  And  on  other  occasions  Cotta  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scourged  publicly  by  his  lictors  for  misconduct  ;74  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune,  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  the  Valerii.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  of 
the  Liparaeans  ;75  and  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso 
■  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  A-  u.  c  504-  A  c 
somewh  [tend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  85°- 

shi]  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 

victory  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants.    Resuming  then  all  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their 
t  to  two  hundred  ships,77  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies 
win  at  once  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
still  held  b;         1  iarthaginians  in  Sicily. 

Tin  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Caecilius  Metel- 

■  »rho  had  b  osul  in  the  preceding  year;  and  when  his  lliiMIi.  „f  ,, „„„ 

'     I   ■         :  ad  sone  home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  j^£TBS,2 
M    •  11  1  in  Sicily  wiih  his  own  army  as  proconsul.     It  l!::;\::!;:\,. ^ 

appears  thi  tHa  drnbal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  taunted  for  "ll""' 

76  Diodorus,   ETragm.    ll-   ohol.   XX  ill.   1;.. 
n  l*o  /  [II.  1 1.    Oro-    Zonarn  .  VIII.  1  \.     Polybi  1     1 

,     ■ 
7i  Valci  II.  1,  :'.  7.     Frontinu*.        "  Polybius,  1.41. 

.  III.  II.     Polyb.  I.  40. 
n.  IV.  1,  §  80,  81.  Vnl. 
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his  inactivity  j™  and  relying,  besides,  too  much  on  the  terror  of  his  elephants, 
he  crossed  the  mountains  from  Selinus,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Panor- 
ama. Metellus  kept  close  within  the  Avails  of  the  town,  till  llasdrubal,  not  con- 
tent with  having  laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panormus,  and 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  the  proconsulsc 
keeping  his  regular  infantry  within  one  of  the  o*ates  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  sc 
that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them  in  flank,  scattered  his  light  troops  in 
great  numbers  over  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with  orders,  it 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  ;nto  the  ditch  fcr  refuge.  Meantime  all  the  idle 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  missile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  light  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes  ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army,  which  was  advancing 
behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Philinus,81  who  favored  the 
Carthaginians,  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt  the  soldiers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  their  duty.  But  there  Avas  no  need  of 
drunkenness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fury  by  their  wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranks. 
Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them  ;82  the  rest  had 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the  drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  in 
the  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome,83  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the  device  of  an  elephant,  which  is 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Coecilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  entertained 
by  the  Metelli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  midsummer,  and  Metellus  returned 

to  Rome  with  his  army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
Lior. of  Matei-  seventh  of  September.84     The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 

in  the  circus  maximus,85  and  hunted  up  and  down  it  by  men  armed 
only  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach  the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them  ;  after 
w*hic  '.  they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  must  have 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  triumph,86  full  of  honors  and  glory.  He  was 
a  second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
once  dictator,  and  he  was  also  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  glory,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  it  was  on  lire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight.  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  .ever  after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot, 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  kingly 
slate,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians87  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  had  been  led 

19  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Boeschel.  XXIII.  15.  Btrategem.  I.  7,  §  1.     Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  VIII. 

"°  Polybius,  I.  40.  §16. 

n  Diodorns,  Fragm.  Boeschel.  XXIII.  1.",.  M  Fasti  Capitolini. 

"»  Polybios,  I.  40.     Zonans,  VIII.  1 I.  H5  Pliny,  llistor.  Natur.  VIII.  §  17. 

"3  They  were  <-arrie<l  across   tin-   straits   "n  *"''  He  lived  to  the  aj?e  of  a  hundred  years 

rafts  composed  ofa  number  of  casks  lashed  to-  (Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  §  157),  and  we  can 

gether,  with  a  sort  of  flooring  fastened  together  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  been  much  more 

apoo  them,     'the  flooring  or  deck  WU  fenced  than  fitly  when  he  obtained  his  first  consulship, 

in  with  high  bulwarks,  and  OOVi                r  with  ¥<>r  his  other  honors  see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  VII. 

i  that  the  elephants  were    not    aware  §139.     He  was  appointed  dictator  just  after  the 

•  situation,  and  were  oonveyed  over  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  529.    See  Fasti  Capitolini. 

sea  qn     iv.      Zonans,    VIII.   14.     Frontinus,  "7  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX.     Zonaras,  VIII.  15. 

Orosius,  IV.  10. 
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in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.     The  Carthaginians,  Car 

wishing  to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  citizens,  sent  an  era-  ihaffe  to  propose  »n  ex. 

it*  i  «•  •  j    -if      -rv  change      of    prisoners. 

bassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchano-e  ot  prisoners,  and  M.  Kejni-  Reguius   accompanies 

.  •»  ,.  i  ill  1   •  .   .  it.      His  magnanin.oui 

iUS  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  ambassadors,  upon  his  promise  counsel.    Return   to 

.   ,         t1         "//-^  ,  'ft  j*    a*  J?  '1     J       Carthage  and  death. 

given  to  return  with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  tailed. 
Pyrrhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Reguius,  thinking  that  the 
proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  it ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-exchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians, 
he  believed,  had  given  him  a  secret  poison,88  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 
long.  The  exchange  was  refused ;  Reguius  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  springs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  deliberate  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  period  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
in  their  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  cf  lingering  torment ;  whilst  the 
Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthaginian 
prisoners89  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Reguius,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  and  Reguius'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  story, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  their 
power.  We  may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue ;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians had  exercised  towards  Reguius  the  full  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment, 
even  of  generous  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified in  the  execution  of  the  Samnite,  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  fairer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  The  Romang  form  the 
lius,  began  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum.  This  place  and  Drepanum  were  sieg0  of  LilybBsum- 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retained  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  their  efforts,  destroying  even  Selinus,90  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  Lilybaeum  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  successive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  single 
triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  annals. 
Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum  remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
lUBtained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  made  both  by  besiegers  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  genera]  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  position  of  the  ancient  towns 

Mi'!  harbors  is  felt  particularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topog-  situation  of  mybmun 

rapby  of  Lilybaeum.      It  seems   that  the  ancient  city,  covering  SpkSB«fSbott2SS2 

more  I   than  the  modern  town  of  Marsala,  must  have  occu-  i,,u""i'^ 

pied  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two 

One   looking   n.  W.  and   the  other  S.  w.,  while  on  the  land   side  the 

wall  point  \'y><u\  tea  to  iea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 

which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 

Po  the  harbors  ox  Lilybaeum,  as  if  there  were  more 

the  ancienl  harbors  were  almost  always  basins  closed  by  arti- 

,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  lie  our  at  each  Bea  front  of  the  town. 

Bat  the  principal  harbor  looked  towards  Africa,  on  the  b.  w.  side  of  Lilybaeum, 

and  its  enl  •  ry  narrow,  because  al  a  little  dl  fcanci  '  from  the  shore 

■A.l  '•  I    i      7  III.  i:..  n  See  Gaptain  Smyth'i  Flydrographica] 

nn  tnc  eoa  i  of  Sicily,  j>.  \\\  L  Mid  In* 
plan  of  the  anchorages  and  inoalfl  In  the  i 
m  Diod<  v.l.  borhood  of  Trapani,  in  hb  Sicilian  A1 
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there  extends  a  line  of  shoals  nearly  rising  in  some  places  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  passages  through  these  shoals,  or  round 
their  extremity,  were  exceedingly  narrow  and  intricate.  The  land  side  was  for- 
tified by  a  wall  with  towers  at  intervals,92  and  covered  by  a  ditch  ninety  feet  wide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  ten  thousand  regular  soldiers 
besides  the  inhabitants,  and  the  governor  Himilcon  was  an  able  and  active  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  siege  two  consular  armies,  and 
the  >eamen  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  small 
craft  ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  besieging 
force  may  well  have  amounted  to  110,000  men.93 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  in  form  :94  they  carried  mounds 

across  the  ditch,  and  battered  the  towers  in  succession  ;  whilst  a 
■nana u> «top  op th« an-  formidable  artillery  covered  their  operations,  and  played  upon  the 

defenders  of  the  walls.  On  the  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  sinking  stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a 
violent  storm9:  raised  such  a  sea  that  every  thing  was  swept  away,  and  the  har- 
bor still  remained  open. 

But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must  yieid  at  last  to  a  persevering 

enemy.      The  real  strength  of  Lilyboeum  lay  in  the  courage  and 

Abi*?  tin*!  sue*' iMsfuI  at-  *  o  •/  •/  o 

Minpta  of  tb«  Carti».  ability  which  the  lcnsj  war  had  at  last  enkindled  amonnr  the  Car- 

■mian  ihimjI  effio.-r»  to       .  /  .  rt,  °       .  ..  1         ■      l 

mceon  into  tho  tnarnnian  officers  ;  so  that  now  all  was  energy  and  wisdom,  in 
complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  former  gen- 
erals. Himilcon  was  defending  Lilybamm  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor ; 
Adherbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  command  at  Drepanum,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Carthalo;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succors  to  Himilcon.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Carthaginians  displayed  the  combined  skill  and  coolness  of 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthage96  with  fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting 
his  time  at  the  small  ^Egusan  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Lilyboeum.  At 
length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth  ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  decks  ready  for' battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and 
knowing  the  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Romans  in  astonish- 
ment and  awkwardness  did  not  put  out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybceum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  officers  of  smgle  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success,97  acquainting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

w  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Ilocsch.  XXIV.  1.    Po-  would  be  glad  to  know  the  exact  spot  at  which 

lybius.  1 .  4 J .  these   stones  were  weighed  up;    Dut  Captain 

"  w3  The  amount  given  by  Diodorus,  XXIV.  1.  Smyth  does  not  mention  it.    See  his  Survey  of 

*  Diodorus,    Fragm.    Hoeschel.    XXIV.    1.  Sicily,  p.  234. 

Polybius.  I.  42.  w  Polybius,  I.  44.    It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 

B5"  Diodorus,    Fragm.    Hoeschel.  XXIV.    l,  whether  Hannibal  ran  into  the  harbor  on  the 

copying,  probably,  from  Philinus.      Polyoma  n.  w.  front  of  Lilybaeu.m,  or  into  that  on  the 

ascribes  the  failure  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  s.  w.  front.    Probably  it  was  the  latter,  so  that 

the  sea  and  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  oar-  he  passed  between  Cape  Boeo  and  the  shoals 

row  channels.     But  for  more  than  a  mile  off  the  which  lie  a  little  off  the  land,  and  so  ran  on  in 

land  the   water  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  till  he 

lour  lat  horns,  and  it  is  Inconceivable  that  in  came  to  the  actual  entrance  between  the  moles 

fair  weather  BUOh  a  depth  of  water  eould  have  in  the  harbor. 

been  a  serious  impediment  to  a  people  like  the  U7  Polybius,  I.  4G,  47.     There  is  a  passage  in 

Romans,  when  they  had  at  their  command  the  this  description  which,  if  we  could  discover  the 

labor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    According  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Lily  baBum,  might 

ptain  Smyth,  some  of  the  -tones  thrown  in  determine  the  position  of  the  harbor.     The  way 

unanfl  in  this  siege  have  been  weighed  to  enter  the  harbor,  says  Polybius,  was  "  to  ap- 

m    English    wine   merchant   residing   near  proach  it  from  the  side  towards  Italy,  and  to 

Marsala,  and  have  been  used  by  him  to  build  a  bring  the  tower  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  line  with 

le  mole  opposite  to  his  own  es-  all  the  towers  of  the  wall  looking  towards  Af- 

Ubfishment, nearly  at  what  must  have  been  the  rica,  so  as  to  cover  them  all."    I.  47.    The 

southeast  corner  of  the   ancient  town.      One  "  tower  on  the  sea-shore"  must  mean  tho  tower 
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every  particular  of  the  siege,  and  confounding  the  Romans  by  their  absolute 
command,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

But  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  as  firm  as  ever.     Immediately 
after  Hannibal's  arrival,  Himilcon  made  a  general  sally98  to  destroy    •-    .  A 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  but  the  Romans  maintained  their  ground  They  bum  the  Roman 

o     ^  c?  works. 

and  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was 
carried,"  but  Himilcon,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  within,  parallel  to 
the  first ;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Romans  had  to  begin  all  their 
approaches  over  again  ;  and  a  second  attempt100  to  burn  the  works,  being  favored 
by  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful.  All  the  Roman  engines,  their 
covered  galleries,  and  towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  in  despair, 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

During  the  winter  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  were  very  great.  Thousands 
of  men  had  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,101  and  the  loss  of 
seamen  had  been  so  great,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed  mans  during  the  win. 
in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of  hands  to  work 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ill-supplied  with  corn,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  meat  ;10'2  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  accustomed  then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly  on  their  polenta 
and  on  vegetables.  Fevers  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  were  very  fatal ;  but 
Hiero  again  came  to  their  assistance,  and  supplied  them  with  corn.  But  no  prog- 
ress was  made  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  con- 
sul, P.  Claudius,  to  Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  inher- 
ited, even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of 
his  family.     He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  their  inac-  p-  ci*audiU3a' takes  the 

•     •«         \ni  i  l     •     •  ,i  ,i  t       •     v  /»    .-i  command  at  Lilybseum 

tivity  ;     and  complaining  that  the  discipline  ot  the  army  was  gone  He  sails  to  attack  Ad- 

•'..  -it  *.•  n  i         i  •  herbal    at    Drepanum. 

to  ruin,  he  exercised  the  greatest  seventies  on  all  under  his  com-  hi.  obstinacy  and  p«>- 
mand,  whether  Romans  or  Italians.  He  renewed  with  equal  ill-suc- 
cess the  attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  being  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  no  sooner  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems  that  his  own  officers104 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable, 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  "  Then  they  shall  drink,"  was  Claudius' 
■ver,  and  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack  ;105  but  so  great  was  his  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  sea-  Bft(tle  of  D^num. 
men  and  soldiers,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  of  2rowt03wfR2£»n 
the  harbor  while  the  enemy  were  actually  entering  it.  Claudius,  ■••■■■■WF.ctadtan. 
confounded  at  this,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  again. 
m  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  begot  clear  of  the  harbor 

0,  but  1""  KpiuQopouHTtS    \i6vov     cis    ri)V     vdtOV    ininTov. 

rardsAf-  Diodorus,    Fragm.  Hoesohel.   XXIV.  l.     Wo 

'.  io  that  to  may  compare  the  distress  of  Cesar's  soldior 

bring  .  line  with  the  "tower  on  the  t]  of  Epirus,  when,  although  they  had 

i  Lvance  in  a  coarse  meat  in  plenty,  ret  they  wants  l  oorn,  and  uo- 

r whether  they  ran  due  eastward  tl  i  mate  an  to  them  for  ti 

lirection  of  the  modern  »ar,  Bell.  Civil.  II I 

•  How  the  line  of       ""  Diodi  Virtut.    el    Vitus, 

Lhontafur-  XXIV.  ol.  XXIV.  1.   Polyl 

ound.  I.  40. 
m  PolyW  m  |  Deor.il         \    ler.Mai 

i.  !  I        Ik  1.  XXIV.  1.  [.4 
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Polybi  . 
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and  formed  his  fleet  under  the  kind,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  the  sea. 
Adherbal,  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sen,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  Duilius'  bridges 
for  boarding  :  whether  the  Carthaginians  had  discovered  some  means  of  baffling 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ships 
rendered  Buch  a  contrivance  no  longer  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  Claudius  escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  ninety- 
three,  were  taken;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fewer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
single  ship,  and  the  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor.106  Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 
and  carried  off  from  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  corn,  which 
P  their  McceM  were  sent  to  supplv  the  garrison  of  Lilybaeum.  Carthalo  arrived 
with  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  being  reinforced  by  Adher- 
bal, attaeked  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  Lilybseum  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried  off  five  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  Pullus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  corn  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
bseum, which  he  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  to 
collect  corn  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  intrusted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  corn-ships  with  some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  quaes- 
tors, and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybaeum,  where  the  want  of  corn  wras  severely  felt. 
Carthalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea,  near  Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to  intercept  them. 
The  qurcstors  being  in  no  condition  to  fight,  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Phintias, 
not  far  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before, 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil- 
lerv  of  the  town  on  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  them,  they  waited  for  the  enemy's 
attack.  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  their  re- 
sistance was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of  the  corn-ships,  and  returned  to 
Heraclea,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  voyage. 

lie  had  not  waited  long  when  his  look-out  ships107  announced  that  the  rear- 
Two  Romnn  fleets  are  division  of  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
u>uii> -wicked.  Cape  Pachynus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southern  coast  of 

Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they  could  join  their  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Phintias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  consul 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet 
off  a  headland  between  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  tnere  lay,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced Carthaginian  pilots,  w  ho  urged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter.  With 
great  exertions  he  got  around  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth 

ter.  Rut  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleet!  with  such  utter  destruction,  that  all  the  corn-ships,  amounting 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  of 
war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybaeum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Romans.  P.  Claudius 
was  recalled  to  Rome,108  and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 
'•p'Joinu  might  himself  be,  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.  He  named  one 
of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  he  delighted  to  express 


• . 


m  Diodorn*,   Fragm.    Iloescliel.   XXIV.   1.        im  Diodorus,   Fragm.    Ilocschel.   XXIV.   1 
Polybiu*.  I  Polybius,  I.  53,  54. 

108  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX.    Zonaras,  VIII.  15. 
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his  scorn  of  his  country  when  it  no  longer  held  him  in  honor.  The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  appointed  by  their  own  authority,  as 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilius  Calatinus.  Atilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  set  out  without  delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily. 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  profane  contempt  of  the  aus- 
pices ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  account,109  the  trial  was 
broken  oft*  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  if  noticed  by  any  one  present  c.  249, '243.' Trial  oi 
obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  It  Avas  done,  in  all  likelihood,  on 
an  understanding  that  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
people  :  and  the  Romans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive  ;  for  his  sister,  being  pressed  by  the  crow  a  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached110  by  the  aediles,  and  heavily 
fined  :  and  this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drepanum. 

L.  Junius1"  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  and  of  his  colleague,  l 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountain  and  town  of  Eryx,  immediately  Junius- 
above  Drepanum.     He  too  was  tried  for  having  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  finding  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcar  Barca,112  the  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  their  *h.  "Ha'miicaV  Bare* 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present  irresistible  ;  the  maia  in  si«iy.  c°mu 
terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  in  general,  is  not  ' 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  It  was  HamilcarV  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  an  infantry  which  should 
be  a  match  for  the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  all  pitched  battles,,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  incessant 
warfare  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  trained,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  Caesar's  veterans  ;  but  Pompey,  although  he 
law  what  was  right,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weakness.  Hamilcar  possessed  patience  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  his  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
\anta^e. 

Daring  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sicily  a  training  school  for  the 
Carthaginian  soldiers,  as  he  afterwards  made  Spain.     He  first  oc- 

•      1     *k  C  l    11  ti  m  A.U.C.  60T-511.    A. 

cupied  th'-  Mimmit  ot   a  table-mountain  near  Panormus,' u  now       c.sm— >4s. 

Hi      -»f  1  1     11  •  •    •  •  ■•     »     1  1  ,i  •    1        His  limp  occupation  of 

rellegnno,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea,  with  th«t»w«-moanuinn«M 

precipitous  cliffs  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  surface  of  consid- 

erable  extent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant  springs  of  water.    A  steep  descent 

led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safety  ;'" 

and  here  be  kept  a  light  flee!   always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated 

plundering  descents  on  the  roasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 

iking  out  and  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 

of  the  bland.111     Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 
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ployed  against  him,  but  they  never  could  gain  .any  pretence  for  claiming  a  tri- 
umph. During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  Hamilcar  recovered, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  town  of  Eryx,116  although  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Roman  army  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockading  Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  still  continued  also  to  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  Lily- 
baeum  ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  effect  on 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  after 
twenty  years  of  such  destructive  warfare.    If  the  varying  numbers 

Internal  stute  of  Rome.         -     .     ^  .. J.  0  .         .  •>       •=>  .    . 

Depre.-urtioaoftk.osp.  ot  the  JMfefe.  oi  Livy  s  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citizens 
at  the  end  of  the  war  were  fewer  by  one-sixth  part  than  they  had 
been  ten  years  before:  the  census  sank  from  297,797  to  251,222, U1  and  the  de- 
crease amongst  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
find  also  that  the  As  towards  the  end  of  the  war  was  reduced  five-eighths  of  its 
original  weight ;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two  ;"8  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  as 
Ases  of  several  intermediate  weights  are  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so 
far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it. 
No  rise  in  the  value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a  reduction, 
which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments  ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  silver  denarii  coined  a  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
ished out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
in  JSicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  even  the  Sicilian  states,  and 
much  more  the  foreign  merchants,  who  alwa}Ts  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  cop- 
per money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  very 
low  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome119  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  glut  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
?r.oient  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by  expor- 
tation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  engaging 
Heavy  taxation.  Fo.m-  in  the  war  with  Carthage,  while  the  senate  sat  hesitating  ;  and  the 
£&*.£%£* »  plunder  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
rignatim of infe  j0jce  m  t]iejr  rlecisi0n.  At  a  later  period,  something  was  occasion- 
ally gained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  way,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
of  Lilybaoum  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  Hamilcar  was  as  un- 
profitable to  the  Roman  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhile 
th,e  taxation  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  for  the  building  of  such  large  fleets, 
though  not  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
and  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  soldiers  and  seamen  to- 
gether, such  as  were  often  Bent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly 

m  Poly  bins,  1. 68.     Diodorus,  Fragm.    Hoe-  understand  the  As  before  its  depreciation,  or 

schel.  XXIV.  -J..  rather  that  the  reckoning  was  made  according 

111  Livy,  Epitom.  .Will.  XIX.  to  the  old  standard  and  not  the  later  and  re- 

"'  Pliny,  J I  i  - 1 .  Nat.  XX  XIII.  \  11.  duccd  one.   It  is  very  strange,  however,  that  in 

"•  Pliny,  J I  i  - 1 .  Natur.  XVIII.  §  17,  quoting  the  very  winter  after  this  season  of  plenty,  the 

from  Varro,  says  that  at  the  time  of  L.  MTetellus'  Romans  should  have  been  in  such  great  distress 

triumph,  the  modius  or  peck  of  corn  sold  lor  for  corn  at  Lilybacum.     See  p.  441.     The  low 

a  single  As.  and  that  the  congius  of  wine,  and  prices  at  the  time  of  Mctellus'  triumph  were 

twelve  ponn                                  lold  also  at  the  not  probably  market  prices,  but  merely  the 

Mme  price.     Some  accident  must  have  occa-  rate  at  which  he  made  distributions  of  corn  and 

prices,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  wine  to  the  people  in  honor  of  his  success. 
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drained  the  treasury.  To  all  this  was  to  be  added,  since  the  disasters  of  the 
Roman  fleets,  the  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  enemy ;  for  Hamilcar,  from 
his  stronghold  near  Panormus,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  war, 
and  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Lucanian  coasts,  but  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Salernum,  and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples  as  far  as  Cumse.120  On  the  other  hand, 
private  citizens  were  allowed  to  fit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
account,121  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsium  and  Fre- 
genae  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  Brundisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  founded  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  than  for  the  relief 
of  the  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Pliny122  informs  us  that  L.  Me- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appointed  one  of  fifteen  commissioners  for 
granting  out  lands ;  a  larger  number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  important  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  lands  made  after  the  fourth  Samnite 
war,  for  that  was  twenty  years  before  Metellus  obtained  his  first  consulship ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  muclji  later  than  the  period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year123  of  the  war  he  was  already  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  sight  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  an  assignment  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  took 
place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  service  in  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  fleets  since  the  Romans  had 
I. dd  aside  theirs,  purposely  to  avoid  so  great  an  expense.  Hamil-  Effect8  of  the  war  0E 
car's  army  could  not  have  been  very  large,  and  the  agriculture  Carthaee- 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or  nothing:  from  the  wrar.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
which  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  nation  of  continuing  it ;  nor  were  ordinary  minds 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently  the  result  of  his 

tern  of  creating  an  effective  army.  Besides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure ;  and  at  this  very 
time  hostilities124  were  going  on  against  some  of  the  African  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  necessarily  an  expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  government. 
J'  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  Lily- 
La:  um  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  unfortunate 
event  might  sever. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war,  roused 
itself  for  on'-  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  a.  u.  c.  sw.  a.  c. 
treasury,  that  a  ileet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan;  that  2")2:e  JfieS^tSi 
■  t<>  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  floelt08°"- 
meant,  advanced  money  to  build  a  quinquereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  (hem 
in  better  tin  In   this  way  two  hundred  ships  wore  constructed;  and    (lie 

nans  had  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ship>,  which  had  been  taken  some  yean  before  off  Lilybacum.    Tin;  consuls  of 
''.  Lutatiui  Catulus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus.     Lutatiui  was 

foander  <>f  the  nobility  of  hit  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  have  been   the  an- 

i  that  Q.  Catulus  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  the  triumph 
of  bis  own  Po  ttuniui  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  i"  the  Clau- 

.    dii  in  overlx  u  □  '  pride;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  his 
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following  the  example  of  P.  Claudius  at  Drepanum,  that  the  pontifex  maximus,128 
Metellus,  forbade  him  to  take  any  foreign  command,  because,  as  he  was  flamen 
o(  Mars,  his  religious  duties  required  his  constant  presence  at  Rome.  The  fleet 
therefore  was  intrusted  to  C.  Lutatius. 

The  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  naturally  greav.  On  such 
occasions  omens  and  prophecies  were  never  wanting  ;  and  the  con- 
sul himself  longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Pra3neste.m  But  the 
senate  forbade  him,  resolving  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  gods  of  Rome. 

The  tleet  sailed  at  an  unusual  season ;  for  if  Eutropius'  date  of  the  battle  be 
correct,  the  ships  must  have  left  the  Tiber  as  early  as  the  month 

C.  Lutatius  Cntulug  ar-        r  -r-»    l  t  ±-  1  •        l         /•  i      ■  i  t         r*       ,1  •    • 

ifawBwithtiu  tket  at  ot  .bebruary.  Lutatius,  accordingly,  round  that  the  Carthaginian 
ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Carthage128  for  the  winter,  so  that  he 
occupied  the  harbor  of  Drepanum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force  obliged 
Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Eryx,  and  made  it  certain  that  Drepanum  must  fall, 
unless  relieved  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage. 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea,129  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  his 
seamen  both  in  rowing  and  in  manoeuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 

A  Cartluicriniiin  fleet  is     „    . .  1      •        /•         1  1  /»    v     •  i  1  •     i         i 

■a* over fam AftM* to  fully  to  their  lood  and  manner  01  living,  that  they  might  be  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  The  Carthaginians,  on  their  part, 
equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and  appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  officer 
who  had  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Africans.  But  they 
had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
alike,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience  ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum. 

Hanno  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera,130  which  lies  some  miles  out  to 
Cutoini  is  anxious  to  s^a  off  the  western  point  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
unperceived  to  the  coast  of  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 
take  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  on  board  from  Eryx ;  which  being  effected,  he 
would  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Romans.  This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  communicate  with  Hamilcar.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  little  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed  ;  but  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  ready  to  take  the  command, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March  ;131  the  Roman  fleet  having  taken  on 
board  picked  soldiers  from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  to  the  island  of  ^Egusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  and 
the   Sicilian  coast,  and   had  there  spent  the  night.     When  day 
broke,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land  ;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepanum.     The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  sea  and  the  adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
sage.     Then  the  Carthaginians  lowered  their  masts  and  sails,  and  prepared 
of  necessity  to  fight.     But  their  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided.     Fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  happily  for 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  they  again  hoisted  their  sails,  and  escaped  to  Hiera. 
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To  continue  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Hamilcar 
to  negotiate  for  peace.132     Lutatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  '  . . 

©  Sr  ,  *  ,  *  ..     The  Carthaginians  sue 

point  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures  ;  but  he  required  for  peace.    Terms  of 

■r  r  O'  ill-  1      •  itij.it>  the  treaty 

that  Hamilcar  s  army  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  Ko- 
man  deserters  who  had  fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation:  "Never," 
he  replied,  "  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  country  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them ;"  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  he  would  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Regulus,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed,  "that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  that  they  should 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom  ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  in  twenty 
years  2200  Euboic  talents."  These  were  the  preliminaries,  which  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government ;  the  senate  and  people  would  not, 
however,  ratify  them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.133  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  .the  money  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced  to  ten;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  Carthaginians  should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  This  clause  was  intended  apparently  to  prevent  their  forming 
any  establishments  on  the  Liparsean  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  present  in 
their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  reoccupy,  as  some 
of  them  were  uninhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  would  not  break  off  the  negotiation  on  such  points  as  these.  Llis 
views  were  now  turned  to  Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  which  Hamikar evacuates  su 
might  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he  wished  c,ly* 
to  see  liis  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled 
to  repair  and  consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded : 
Hamilcar  evacuated  Eryx,134  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  Lilybseum  for  Car- 
thage. 13 ut  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rival 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which,  although  the  contest  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's 
length,  and  if  we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.     But  the  next  struggle  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.     In  this  new  contest,  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  de 
tennined    l hat  in  the.  mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival  ;  and 
.  for  fifteen  yean  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.     The  state  of  the 
R  >mao  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  several    Italian  nations  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions, 
whether  of  attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  tlicrefore,  the  fit  beginning  of  tho 
ling  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  the  third  period  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before  Rome, 

M— — whom  mighty  kingdoms  ourtsied  to, 
1     ••  u  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway, 
I>i<l  shameful  execution  on  herself." 
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The  first  and  second  Punic  wars  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  two-and- 
„    „,.  twenty  years;    and  the  first  Punic  war,  as  we  have  seen,  had 

Establishment     of    the     .  i     p  •      i        p  l  1  1  ■  mi 

Romu  dornMon  <ner  lasted  lor  a  period  ot  exactly  the  same  duration,  the  end  of 
the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  the  final  submission  of  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  took  place1  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Carthage ;  and  the  treaty  which  permanently  settled  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  Etrurians  was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.2  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,  invaded  Etruria,  few  living  Etru- 
rians had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their  childhood  or  earliest 
youth  ;  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  born  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  fifty-five  years  had  passed  since 
the  Samnites,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus.  So  in  Samnium, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  grown  up  in  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must  have  shared  with  the  Romans  in  the  memorable  vicissitudes 
of  the  first  Punic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it;  in  the  five  years  of  incessant  fighting  with  Hanni- 
bal's father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panormus ;  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Lilybceum  ; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metellus,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at 
the  iEgates.  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  constrained  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry;  and  the  Samnites  joined  Han- 
nibal, as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marius, 
Against  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  But  that  their 
rising  was  not  universal,3  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution;  that 
Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,4  offered  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general ;  that  the  fidelity  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  Vestinians, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ;  that  the  "  Latin 
name"  remained  true  to  a  man  ;  and  that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua; — all  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  examine  in  its  complicated  details.  Not  that  we  should  by  any 
means  regard  this  system  of  government  as  a  constitution  founded  upon  justice, 

1  In  4S2  a.  v.  c.  Sec  chap.  XXXVI IT.  p.  410.     guished  himself  on  the  Roman  Bide,  in  an  ac- 

2  In  474  a.  i  i  hap.  XXXVIII.  p.  401.     tion  fought  by  M.  Minucius  against  Hannibal, 
■  The  Pentriao  Samnites,  that  IB  to  Bay.  the    in  the  year  preceding  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Mateso,  in  whoso  Livy,  XX.II.  24. 

territory  J&ernia  had  formerly  been,  and  who        *  Such  as  the  alleged  disaffection  of  the  peo- 

still  held  Boviannm.  did  not  revolt  from  Rome  pie  of  Arretium  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  sec- 

at  all.     Set:  I. ivy,  XXII.  61.     A  wealthy  Sam-  ond  Punic  war,  which  however  displayed  itscll 

uite  of  Bovianum,  Numerius  Decimius,  distin-  in  no  overt  acts.     Livy,  XXVII.  21,  24. 
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and  granting  to  all  whom  it  embraced  within  its  range  the  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Roman  dominion,  without  adopting  the 
extreme  measures  of  tyranny  ;  that  its  policy  was  admirable,  its  iniquity  and  op- 
pression not  intolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  tc 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  extravagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition' 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  The  dominion 
of  the  Romans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwithstanding  its  constant  absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  condition  quite  as  likely,  if  overthrown,  to  be  changed  for  tivs  worse  as  for 
the  better. 

"  The  Lacedaemonians,"  says  Thucydides,5  "  maintained  their  supremacy  over 
their  allies,  by  taking  care  that  an  oligarchy  such  as  suited  their 
own  interests  should  be  everywhere  their  allies'  form  of  govern-  of  the  Roman  Scv. 
ment."  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans  ereig" y' 
secured  their  dominion  in  Italy.  They  universally  supported6  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  city  willing  instruments 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  prove,  if  the  point  were 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  itself,  even  since  the  passing  of 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  much  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary 
eniovment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  on  them  some  positive 

Itfl  &(1  VAU  tA £? B« 

advantages.     Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less 
definite  of  rising  to  a  higher  political  condition  hereafter.     These  three  points  will 
give  u<5  the  fair  side  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considered 
10  "rder. 

I.  According  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between 
Rome  and  her  Italian  subjects  was  nominally  that  of  alliance  ;  and  Ancient  right*  retained 
the  very  term  alliance  implies  something  of  distinctness;  for  the  UI,deril- 
members  of  the  same  commonwealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is 
understood  at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates  ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
:'i)t  ;  and  their  ancient7  laws  of  inheritance,  and  marriage,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  law,  were  still  preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  Bl  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  nation;  for  every  thing  like  a  national 

council  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.     Arretium,  Perusia,  and  Volaterrae, 
•it  each  legislate  for  themselves ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  con- 
Lu  am  aes,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 

Voltumna.      Nay,  in  .-one-  recorded  instances,8  and  probably  in   many  others  not 


f-  •  ■•  Lating  to  marriage,  till  they  obtained  the  loll 

"  I"  tl  .\s,  "  rural  Soman  franchiae  after  the  '.M.-.-ii  [talian  war  in 

bate  ,  the  middle  b  century.     A.  Gelliua, 
optimatib  iv.  4.    And  their  law  of  interest,  being  differ 
•  '                                     nt  from  thai  ol  Rome,  enabled  Roman  eredil 
[.  onto  evade  their  own  Lev,  1.;.  nominally  trans- 
thing  aln  ■  prmg  their  debteto  a  Latin,  who,  according  to 
•me  of  the  lii^  law,  might  exact  a  itc  of  int 
betray  their  cities  t.,  the  t                                              Livy,  \ 

1    '11-  after  the  gn  al 

I  rhile  the  popa  Latin  war,  Livy,  VIII.  la;  of  th<    11 

lar  j  .It,  in  tin-  icoond  Bami 

una  of  tl  ,  after  thl 

1  'i  battle  -I  i'    li  '.  l-e.  \,  \  l  A'. 
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recorded,  the  several  states  or  districts  of  the  same  nation  were  so  isolated  from 
each  other,  that  the  citizens  of  one  could  neither  intermarry  with,  nor  inherit, 
nor  purchase  land,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  possession 
o{  their  municipal  independence  ;  but  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  was 
lly  destroyed. 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Roman  dominion  did  not  take  away  from 

its  subjects,  there  were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 

Done  tits  contrrred  bv  it.  i  1    •    1         1  11  i  •  i  •    1  •  ,ni  r»  ■. 

and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.  The  hrst  and 
itest  of  these  was  the  extinction  of  internal  Avar.  From  the  Rubicon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering 
border  warfare,  no  more  wasting  of  lands,  driving  away  of  cattle,  burning  of 
houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had 
survived  the  Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  secure  from  destruction  ;  their 
gods  would  be  still  worshipped  in  their  old  temples ;  their  houses  were  no  longer 
liable  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorius  enemy ;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  name 
and  memory  extinguished.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
inconveniences  of  their  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ban- 
ishing war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blessing  vas  con- 
ferred on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  even  more  valu- 
able, as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  and  produced  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  misery. 

Again,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the  worst  miseries  of  war,  were 
enabled  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its  advantages. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  allies  and  the  Roman  legions  shared  equally ; 
and  after  the  fourth  Samnite  war  the  Campanians  received  as  their  share  of 
the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast9  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land ;  a  privi- 
lege which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  throughout 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hoping  to  ob- 
tain it. 

III.  With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dominion  also  held  out  hopes  to  its 

subjects  of  rising  sooner  or  later  to  a  higher  political  condition. 

The  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied  state  should 
first  receive  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  right  of  voting  ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citizens  gradually  gained  the  full  franchise,  and  were 
either  formed  into  one  or  more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  was  generally  an 
unwelcome  one  ;  because  it  involved,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  system  of  law. 
But  there  were  eases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit:  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Capua  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipally  independent :  it  had  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands:10  yet  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  the  Campanian  aristocracy,  at  any  rate,  were  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  right  of  suffrage.11  Other  allied  states  might  expect  the  same  re- 
ward of  their  continued  fidelity  ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  the  full 
franchise  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had  the  Campanians  devoted 

•  T                an  from  the  statement,  that  the  nites,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Campanians 

Roman  colonies  of  Salernnm  and   Buxentum,  obtained  it  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  alter  the 

founded  after  the  second  Punic  war,  were  set-  third  or  fourth  Samnite  war. 

tied  on  land   which  had  belonged  to  Capua.  10  Livy,  XXIII.  3,  foil.  XXVIII.  4G. 

Livy,  XXXIV.  4.",.     As  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  »  Livy,  VIII.  14.    SecNiebuhr,  Vol.  II.  note 

Salernum  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Sam-  136. 
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their  whole  strength  to  the  support  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  instead 
of  opening  their  gates  to  Hannibal. 

Living  in  such  a  state,  with  so  much  not  taken  from  them,  with  so  much  given 
to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  so  much  more ; 
and  being  further  bound  to  their  sovereigns  by  geographical  posi-  " oppreE81veness- 
tion  in  all  cases,  and  in  most  by  something  of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race 
and  language,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  to  acquiesce  in  their  ac- 
tual condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also  much  to  bear ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  Egnatius,  or  Stimius  Statilius, 
or  of  the  Calavii  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  that  people,  against  wtom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivalry.  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorred  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England, 
that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Rome :  it  was  the  boundary  between  lav/  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre- 
cinct the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {legitima  ju- 
dicia) ;  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But  without  this  limit  all  was  absolute  dominion,  imperium :  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty  ;  and  judicial  sentences  were  held  to 
proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman 
citizens  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny  ;  they  had  only  the  resource 
of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Rome.  But  the  allies  had 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
petty  of  the  subjects  of  Rome  :  any  thing  might  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  its  officers  ;  and 
the  least  opposition  was  held  to  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  of  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  his  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder;  yet  acts  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  than  any  mere  spo- 
liation-, of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
dominion  over  Italy,  and  arose  partly  out  of  the  very  position  of  the  Roman 
ith  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  "inherent  coarseness  and 
ance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

tar  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Rome,  in  their  relations 

anally,  without  noticing  any  differences  in  their  condi-  I)iflVr„nr„9  ta  the  ron. 

I    1     which  distinguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  dilio,iu''l|'c »»»><• 

:.  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  which  is  all  that  we  are 

Djoy,  these  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible;  greatly  as  they 

must  have  affected  the  interna]  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded 

ircely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  <>f  the  Eto- 

irhich  all  were  alike  obliged  to  obey.     The.  treaties  which  fixed  the 

ral  allied  .tales  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 

inum,  in  [Jmbria,  and  Heraclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed  as 

•■ith  the  Romani  on  almost  equal  terms;"  and  Btruria,  making 

■■  moment  when  Pyrrhui  was  advancing  notoriously  upon  Rome, 

d  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  by 

l-   ■  mians,  when  in  utter  helplessness  they  submits 

mt  enemv.     Bui  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  wen 

I  the  knowledge  be  of  much  importance,  withoul  much  fuller 

XXVIII.4  earn Eomsnls eiMnt    On Ilenotoa. Mi 
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information  on  the  other  points  than  we  can  now  ever  recover.  One  great  dis- 
tinction,  however,  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general  history, — that  which 
separated  all  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  the  Latin  name. 

When  Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Canncc,  and  told 
the  council  how,  not  only  the  Rruttians  and  Apulians,  but  even  some  of  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Samnites,  and  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  had  in  conse- 
quence  (^  it  joined  the  Carthaginians,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
hal  is  represented  as  asking,  whether  a  single  people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re- 
volted, or  a  single  citizen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the  enemy?13  Un- 
faithfulness to  Rome  was  thought  to  be  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citizens 
than  in  her  Latin  allies:  Samnium  and  Capua  might  revolt;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  the  ties  which  bound 
the  two  nations  together  so  indissolubly  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  explain  what  was  meant  in  the 
__   .  sixth  century  of  Rome  by  the  "  Latin  name."     Now,  if  we  rcmem- 

ino  Latin  mini.'.  ,  ^  11       l  •    •  r  •  t 

ber  that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  were  long  since 
become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Tibur  and  Proeneste  could  any  longer 
be  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Latin  name  could 
still  be  spoken  of  as  so  powerful,  or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty- five  thou- 
sand Latins,  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  great 
Gaulish  war.14 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  beyond  its  old  geograph- 
ical limits,  and  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flourishing  cities 

It*  exteDt.  '  r  J  O 

scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine- 
Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  were  not  the  Tiburtines  merely  and  the  Praenestines,15  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  edge  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of  Fregelke  and  Interamna  in  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hills,  of  Cales, 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of  the  Campanian  plain,  of  Alba  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  JEsernia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium, of  Narnia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of  Luceria  and  Venusia  in  or  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  of  Hadria  and  Firmum  in  Picenum,  and  finally  of  Brun- 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminum  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  plain  of  northern  Italy.16 
All  these  states,  with  others  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  old  Latium:  on  the  contrary,  they  were  by  extraction  Romans; 
they  were  colonies  founded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens :  hut  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  in  their  political  relations 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins  ;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tlers, in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  which  tlrey  had  re- 
ceived as  their  birthright. 

The  states  of  the  Lai  in  name,  whether  cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies, 
Prunes  b«ion(,Hng  to  *M  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  municipal  government,  like  the 
other  allies  ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereign dominion  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  foreigners,  i 
that  they  could  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens  ;  nor  had  they 
generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans.  But  they  had  two  peculiar  ; 
privileges  :  one,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own  city,  to  per- 
petuate his  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  distinguished 

■  Livy,  XXIII.  12.  »  Livy,  XXVII.  9,  10.    Savigny,  on  the  Jus  | 
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office  in  a  Latin  state,  might  become  at  once  a  Roman  citizen.  So  that  in  this 
manner  all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  had  a  definite  prospect  assured 
to  them  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  middle  ol 
the  second  Punic  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the  . '    •  . 

.  •    1         1  j  *'B  relation  to  Rome. 

consuls,  in  their  remonstrance  with  them,  are  represented  as  ap- 
pealing, not  to  their  peculiar  political  privileges,  but  to  their  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  towards  their  mother-country.  "  They  were  originally  Romans,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to 
do  their  country  service ;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome."17  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Romans  thought  that  the  alle- 
giance of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
their  connection  with  Rome  gave  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  duty.  When 
they  called  on  the  Campanians  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
they  appealed  to  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges : 
"  We  gave  you,"  they  said,  "  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  great 
proportion  of  your  people  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own  franchise."18 
How  different  is  this  language  from  the  simple  admonition  of  the  Latin  colonies, 
"  that  they  were  the  children  of  Rome,  and  should  render  to  their  parent  a  child's 
obedience !" 

Yet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  Latin  colonics  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their  condition  of  the  Latin 
political  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  colonieB- 
Beneventum  and  iEsemia,  of  Luceria  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhabit- 
ants  of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
Gvery  work  of  man  around  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to 
the  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  cities  already  built 
and  inhabited,  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  lands  which  man's  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
city  and  its  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  they  remained  true  to 
their  duties  as  Roman  colonies,  the  power  of  Rome  would  maintain  their  domin- 
ion :  but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  latter  would 
1  he,  by  their  countrymen  in  the  neighboring  cities;  and  Beneventum  and 
rnia  would  then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  their  old  condition 
of  independent  -  :  Samnium. 

It  may  !>••  asked,  however,  why  the  Romans  refused  to  their  own  colonies  the 

private  rights,  at  any  rate,  of  Roman  citizens;  and   as  in  some  instances  colonies 

of  Roman    citizens  were   founded,  why  was   not  this  made    the  general  rule,  and 

why  were  to  ijority  of  (he  colonies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 

ind  franchise  of  Latins?     1  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 

writ  I  this  question  directly  ;  and  (he  uncertain  history  of  the  early 

1  our  conjectures.  Rut  it  is  probable  (hat,  colonies 
founded  during  the  equal  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium,  such  as  Nbrba  and 
Ardea,  u<-r<-  properly  Latin  cities,  to  which  the  Latins  Bent  colonists  equally  with 

.'•■.did  not  belong  exclusively  to  Rome,     [tis  more  dif- 
-  atrium  and  Nepete,  eolonies  planted  on  the  Etrurian 

tier,  and  at  a  period   When  the  old  Latin  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  still 

Latin  franchise,  and  ret  tin-  Roman;  and  whj  Cales,  and  the  other 
founded  after  the  grea(  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  the  Roman,  hut 

"    I  .VII.  9.  ■   I/.vv,  ,\\]l 
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of  the  Latin  name.  We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  in  all  these  settlements  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  mixed  from  the  beginning — colonists  from  Latin 
cities,  some  o(  which  were  always  friendly  to  Rome,  being  amongst  the  original 

settlers  ;  and  after  the  Latin  war,  we  may  conceive  that  there  wen;  many  Latins, 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  precaution,  the  Romans  may  have  been  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  understand  also,  that 
as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  citi- 
Bens,  but  bIso  from  the  freedmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get  them  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which  could  only  be  done  by  their  consenting  to 
join  a  Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  land. 
And  generally,  as*  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentially  a  single 
city,  it  was  natural  that  men  "leaving  that  city,  and  settling  in  another  at  a  dis- 
tance, should,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  their  old 
country.     In  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  off  altogether :  but, 

his"  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  Rome  founded  hers,  it 
was  not  entirely  severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parent. 

Resides  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Roman 

subjects,  those  who  were  Romans  in  their  private  rights,  but  not 

i;',,';;";:":  in  their  political,  who  possessed  the  lights  of  intermarriage,  and 

mI£?'«£Z  of  inheritance,  or  purchase  of  land  by  mancipation,  connubium  and 
commercium,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  were  ineligible 
to  all  public  offices  of  authority.  This  condition,  although  it  was  often  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  considered 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
state,  that  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  people  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  magistrates  of  its  own  ;  such  public  officers  as  it  still 
retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office:  they  were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices, 
preside  at  festivals,  and  direct  other  matters  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  prefect  sent  from  Rome ; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  prefectures.  These  prefectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  all  over  Italy;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls ;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  the  country  district  was  called  a  prefecture,  although  in  these 
cases  the  prefect  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  colony.     It  is 

sible  that  this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzzling,  the  application 
of  the  terms  prefectura  and  municipium  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in 
case-  where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  existence  of  a  municipal 
government,  as  at  dime,  Fundi,  and  Formie.19     In  these  instances  the  towns 

re  municipia,  and  had  their  own  magistrates;  but  the  country  around  them 
may  have   been  a  prefecture;  and   the  prefect  was  not  appointed,  as  in  the 

onies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capital,  but  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  different  kinds  of  government,  within  the  same  geographi- 
cal limits  may  lead  us  to  consider  another  point  of  some  import- 
vario„.t.n,,r.,onHn,1.  ^^  ^  rariety  (jf  the  tenures  0f  land  which  the  Roman  con- 
quest had  introduced  into  .very  part  of  Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
for  instance  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  there  were  great  differ- 
ences of  political  condition,  so  also  was  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ten- 
ures of  property.  There  might  be  found  everywhere  three  sorts  of  land,— 1st, 
Land  held  by  the  old  inhabitants,  whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feited at  the  period  of  their  conquest,  formally  restored  to  them  by  the  Roman 

18  Fcstus,  v.  rrsefecturee. 
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government ;  2dly,  Land  held  by  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant  from  the 
Roman  people  ;  and  3dly,  Land  still  held  by  the  Roman  people  as  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  farmed  by" the  government,  or  was  in  the  occupation  of  individuals, 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  Domesday- 
book  of  Italy  remaining,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  three  kinds  of  land  ;  but  the  amount  of  the  third  kind,  or  domain 
land,  was  absolutely  enormous ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full  right 
of  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individ- 
uals ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday-book  records 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when  granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  of  modern  Europe,  the  domain  lands 
have  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive  ;  but  as  at  Rome  nothing  could 
alienate  them  except  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent  went  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
land  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  a  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.     But  from  the  beginning  they 

T.  O  O  J      Effects  of  the   domain 

must  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  land  on  the  state  of 
spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in 
its  cities ;  and  domain  land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns,  there- 
fore, which  had  been  taken  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  occupant 
of  their  territory,  allowed  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  the 
slaves  whom  he  employed  in  cultivating  the  remainder,  rather  in  farm  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
and  scattered  slave  population  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free 
cities,  which,  small  as  they  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  object  of  civil  so- 
ciety, in  bringing  out  at  once  the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  by 
the  frequent  interposition  of  these  large  and  blank  districts,  the  free  towns  which 
e  left  became  more  isolated,  and  their  resources  diminished,  because  they  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  become  Latin  colonies,  and  were  lost  to  their  old  nation  :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it  was  like  the  insurrection  of  a  peas- 
antry, where  all  the  fortresses  arc  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beneventum  and 
irina,  the  principal  cities  remaining  in  Samnium,  were  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
other  words  Roman  garrisons;  the  Samnite  towns  were  all  inconsiderable;  and 
Hannibal  s  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army  which 
■waded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  qui  tight   be  asked  concerning  the  state,  of  Italy,  to  which  the 

li  contains  do  answer.     Many,  indeed,  I  could  not  answer  Batisfac- 

of  doubtful  points  of  law  or  antiquities,  where  the 

men  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 

y,  rather  than  illustrate  it.     Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 

noti  their  bearing  on  the  genera]  course  of  the  story  is  Dot 

I  have  wished,  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  ancient  Italy 

in  the  aecl  nrj  of  it  with  the  history  of  the  period, 

tptermay  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hannibal's 

m;  whilst  it  may  render  the  narrative  of  thai  invasion  more  intelli- 

enable  me  to  pui  roe  it  with  fewer  inten  notion 

the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  through 
' U]  leparate  u    from  the  beginning  of  the  ex« 
i  •  dition  "i  1 1  no  b  d. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

GENERAL  HISTOEY  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR— ILLYRTAN 
WAR  -GREAT  GAULISH  INVASION— MUSTER  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  ALL  ITALY- 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  CAULS— ROMAN  INVASIONS  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL— M.  MAR- 
CELLUSANDC.  FLAMINIUS.    A.  U.  C.  513  TO  535.    A.  C.  241  TO  219. 

Ai.kkadv  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some  eminent  Romans  were  in  their 
Eminem  Ko,nan8 of tiii>  full  manhood,  whose  names  are  enduringly  associated   with  the 

events  of  the  second.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  great  dictator, 
"  who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state,"  was  consul  eight  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  conqueror  and 
butcher  of  Capua,  obtained  his  first  consulship  four  years  earlier,  in  the  year  517  ; 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  thirty 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  already  won  honors  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the  office  of  curule  aedile.  The 
earliest  Roman  historians,  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  must  have 
been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impression  of  things  around  them ; 
Naevius,  the  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  last  war  in  Sicily; 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  dramatist,  brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  stage 

in  the  very  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     Hannibal  him- 

A     IT    P    111     A    f    Q4l  •/      •/ 

self,  whose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  born ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  innocent  child, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
state  of  Rome  after  the  years  ago,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
war-  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  abatement  of 

embarrassment.  A  great  stimulant  was  withdrawn  ;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
mained to  be  borne;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  battles  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  they  were  fought,  than  the 
effects  even  of  an  exhausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  by  nations  not 
yet  fallen  into  decline;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  contracted  had  been 
incurred  for  the  building  of  her  last  fleet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  immediately 
by  the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wonderful 
rapidity  ;  and  to  the  dominions  which  the  Romans  had  possessed  before  the  war, 
now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicily.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  consul  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Agates,  passed  the 
whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island.1  Sicily  was  the 
earliest  Roman  province;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of 
provincial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
anci'-nt  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  Roman  magistrates;  for  their  power  was  no  less  uncon- 
trolled in  Italy  itself,  everywhere  beyond  the  immediate  precinct  of  Rome,  than 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  like  the  allies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  aided  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  sovereign 
with  their  monev,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  in 
Roman  law  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces ;  that  the  former 
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might  be  held  by  individuals  as  their  freehold,  and  was  liable  to  no  payments  of 
tithe  or  land  tax  ;  while  the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ro- 
man people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited  lands  restored 
to  it,2  this  means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjected  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  therefore  they  were  still  burdened  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  their  possessors  in 
full  property. 

No  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Rome,  the  famous  Publicani,  be^an  to  flock  over  to  the  „ 

/»i-i  it  •  1  i   •    i       Sources  or  wealth  open- 

lSland  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  ed  to  the  farmers  of  the 

came  in  from  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then  were  opened 
all  those  sources  of  acquiring  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
or  influential  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  were 
hindered  from  buying  land  in  each  other's  territories  ;3  but  the  Roman  could  pur- 
chase everywhere ;  and  competition  being  thus  restricted,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  at  greater  advantage.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had  sus- 
tained losses  which  disabled  them  from  paying  what  they  owed  to  the  government 
at  the  appointed  time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  them  money ; 
and  as  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  t  rovinces,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  common  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
buy,  a  provincial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  against  him :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  provincial  dealers  in  the  same  commodity  would  be  afraid  to  undersell 
him.  The  money  thus  gained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
influence  at  Rome  ;  and  this  again  made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  Roman  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  and  those  magistrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  disposal. 

While  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  them  of  becoming  more  wealthy, 
the  end  of  a  long  w  ir  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewarding  the  faith- 
ful services  ofsom7  3f  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the  subjects  ol  **  wnaiwr  t©  thirty 
the  commonwealth  I  have  already  noticed  the  large  assignation 
of  lands  which  tooK  place  somewhere  about  this  period,  and  for  the  direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  commissioners  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
year  513  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Velinian/  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 

e§  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  new  tribes  raised  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty-live  :  and  none  wen:  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine, 
between  the  second  and  third  Bamnite  wars.  But  before  another  period  of 
sixt  could   elapte,  Hannibal's  invasion  had  so  changed  the  state  of  Italy 

:  of  tin-  Roman  people,  that  the  old  practice  was  never  again  repeated:  and 
tli"  Roman  tabes  remained  fixed  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  rather  from 
I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 
medy    in    human   affairs   is   seldom   commensurate    with    the    evil, 
ther  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the  fifteen  commissioners,  nor 

.  #aL       /   11    n  r  1  •  ^1         .  ,    1  •  Dortruelion  of  ngiivul 

:  the  lull  Roman  franchise  to  a  portion  ol  the  Sabine  ***  i»bow»  wp^w 

1  h:ilv  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the 

classes  of  1  .  ioned   by  the  naval  '  I  the  first  Punic 

Polybius,1  "  lost  in  battle  and  by  shipwreck,  in  the 

rar,  no  fewer  than  700  quinqueremes."    T!  dcs,  at  one 
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time,  nearly  800  corn  ships  in  the  great  storm  which  wrecked  the  two  fleets  oi 
L.  Junius,  on  the  south  coast  i^(  Sicily,  in  the  year  505.  Now  the  seamen,  as 
is  well  known,  were*  taken  exclusively  from  the  poorest  class  of  freemen;  from 
those  who.  in  many  instances  no  doubt,  like  the  corresponding  class  in  Greece, 
lived  only  by  their  labor;  who  in  Ktruria,  especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  well  known  from  the  law  books  of  the  latter  empire,  a  class  of  men 
bumble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  drained  this  class  more  and 
more,  it  had  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyondall  former  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  against  Carthage;  for  several 
years  afterwards  we  lead  of  expeditions  against  the  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  oi 
Corsicans  :6  and  every  expedition  brought  off  slaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder. 
irdinians  for  sale"7  became  a  proverb  to  express  any  thing  of  the  least  possible 
value  ;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  would  fetch  only  the  smallest 
price  in  the  market. s  These  poor  wretches  therefore  would  not  pay  the  expense 
Diving  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia:  they  must  be  sold 
at  home  ;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  laborers.  Thus 
began  that  general  ust;  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  had  in  some  places  almost  extirpated  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  513,  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  returned  home  from 
w.,r  with  the  rai»  tM0  settlement  of  Sicily :  but  before  he  went  out  of  office  in  the 
following  spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlius,  were 
obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  against  an  enemy  scarcely 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Rome.  These  enemies  were  the  Falis- 
cans,  or  people  of  Falerii  :9  a  name  which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  it  is  said  that  the  four  new 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  3G8,  were 
composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Falerii.  What  could 
tempt  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Rome  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. But  the  Romans  thought  the  example  so  dangerous,  that  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it ;  and  in  six  days  the  Faliscans, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  arms,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land  :  their  city  was  destroyed  ;  and  they  were  removed  to  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated  ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  th<-  people  of  Volsinii,  four-and-twenty  years  earlier.  For  this  conquest  both 
consuls  obtained  a  triumph. 

With  the  exception  of  this  six  days'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
Kmt.ioymenn  taring  treaty  with  Carthage  were  to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  peace. 
While  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their  exist- 
ence against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their  rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Roman  annals  record  nothing  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, new  festivals,  and  new  kinds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  king 
of  Syria  ;18  but  it  was  declined  with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  end. 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by  the  eediles,  L.  and  M. 
Publicius,  with  the  fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  convicted  of 
Luring  their  cattle  illegally  on  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth;  with 
another  portion  of  these  same  fines  was  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  games  of 
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Flora,1'  now  lor  the  first  time  instituted,  and  celebrated  from  henceforward  every 
year,  beginning  on  the  28th  of  April:  and  in  514,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  first  regular  drama  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  L.  Livius  Andronicus.12  It 
may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  next  year,  515,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q.  Ennius,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  unwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  into  the  Roman  councils.  Some  Italian  ves-  Friendly  relation*  with 
sels  carrying  corn  to  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  by  the  Carth8*e- 
Carthaginians,  and  the  crews  thrown  into  prison.13  The  Romans  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  require  their  liberation,  which  the  Carthaginians  granted ;  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  the  Roman  government,  that  they  released  without 
ransom  all  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  still  left  in  their  hands,  permitted  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  carried  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  they 
strict!;/  forbade  all  traffic  with  the  rebels ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
thaginians to  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions ;  that  is,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been 
wont  in  times  long  past,  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  their  request  was  not  listened  to ;  and  when 
the  people  of  Utica,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  offer  also. 

But  when  Hamilcar's  genius  had  delivered  his  country  from  its  extreme  peril, 
when  the  rebel  mercenaries  were  destroyed,  and  when  Utica  and  Beginning  of  new  <&. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  pute3, 
to  submit  at  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abroad  of  Hamil- 
car's intended  expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  total 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  at  that  time  vainly  for  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island.14  They  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  had 
probably  never  ceased  soliciting  the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  to  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  recovered  their  dominion  in  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands ;  and  an  armament  was  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginians,  while 
employing  their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  receiving 

.  .  "     A  U  C.  516    A.  C.  23S- 

supplies  by  sea,  had  committed  many  outrages  upon  Roman  sub-     '* 
jeets  sailing  to  and  from  Africa;  that  this  had  manifested  their  hostile  feeling 
towards  Rome  ;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared  ostensibly  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia,  was   intended  t;  attack   Italy.     Accordingly,  the   senate  and   people 
passed  a  resolution  for  war  with  Carthage.     The  Carthaginians,  utterly  unable 
Dgage  in  a  new  contest,  offered  any  terms  for  the  sake  of  peace;  and  the 
Roman!  not  only  obliged  them  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia,  but  required 
them  to  pay  1200  talents,  in  addition  to  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty, 
Lion  fur  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Roman  merchants,  and  a  pen- 
alty for  their  meditated  aggression.11    Hamilcar  advised  compliance  with  th 
demand      but  he  hastened,  no  doubt,  with  tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparations 
lition  t'>  Spain. 
When  nil  irai  ready,  the  general  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  (<>  propitiate  the 

oterprise."    Tie  omens  were  declared 
Hamilcar  had  poured  the  libation  on  the  victim,  which 

m  p    .      .  I 
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was  duly  offered  on  the  altar,  when  on  a  sudden  he  desired  all  his  officers,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  called 
his  son*  Hannibal.  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
Ilamilear  asked  him  kindly,  if  he  would  like  to  go  with  him  to  the  war.  The 
boy  eagerly  caught  at  the  odor,  and  with  a  child's  earnestness  implored  his 
father  to  take  him.  Then  Ilamilcar  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  altar,  and  bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  father,  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  and  Bwear  "  that  he  would  never  be  the  friend  of  the  Romans."  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  devoted 
to  his  country's  gods  as  the  appointed  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  ever  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwavering  resolution  of  the  ma- 
tuivst  manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
r^w^ rfisput,.  with  wards  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  heard 
cartage.  ^v  no  other  ears  than  his  father's ;  and  when  he  sailed  with  Ila- 

milcar to  Spain,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  common 
light-hearted  curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  viewed  Hamilcar's  expedition 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  that  he  Avould  brook  his  country's 
humiliation  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  avenge  it.  More  than  once  they 
renewed  their  complaints  that  the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Sardinians,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  from 
Rome.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Carthage  ;  but  the  complaints  still 
continued  ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  passed  a  resolution  for 
a.  u.  c.  519.  a.  c.  war-  Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Cartha- 
23S"  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ;17  and  at 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the  council  of  elders  were  appointed  ambas- 
sadors, if  perhaps  their  rank  and  dignity  might  at  once  move  the  Romans  to  pity, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of  Carthage.  Still  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable  ;  till  Hanno,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  as  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Hannibal,  himself  sincerely 
inclined  to  maintain  the  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly. 
"  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  "  then  give  us  back  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  ;  for  we  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship."18  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
again  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  519,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Atilius  Bulbus.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
assure  the  Carthaginians  that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere  and  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed  ;19  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  the  reign  of  King  Numa ;  for  the  last  time  also 
until  they  wen;  closed  by  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  as  for  several  years  before  and  after  it,  the  Ro- 
a  <  r.  m.  a.  c.  m;lu  arms  found  employment  against  barbarian  enemies  in  Sardinia, 
in  Corsica,  in  Liguria,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.'20  These  wars  served 
the  citizens  in  arms,  to  furnish  the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph foi  his  victories  over  the  Ligurians.2' 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  treatv,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  Ionian 

■  Zomira^.  Vlir.  IS.    Oroaina,  IV.  12.  Maximus,  VI.  3,  §3;  Eu*ropius,  III.  3.  For  tno 

lli  Dion  Caaaiaa.  Fragm.  Urnin.  CL.  war  in  Loguria,  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Peiresc. 

19  Eatropioa,  III.  '■'>■    Oroaina,  IV.  12.  \LV.;  and  for  that  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Polyoma, 

"  For  thf;  wars  in  Cornea  and  Sardinia,  see  II.  21. 

VIII.  28;  Livy,  Fpit.  XX. ;  Valerius  ai  Plutarch,  Fabi us,  2. 
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gulf.     More  than  forty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  death  of  The  Roman8  cr093  th« 
Pyrrhus  ;  his  family  in  the  second  generation  had   become  ex-  A,lriatic- 
tinct ;  and  the  Epirots  were  governing  themselves  without  a  king.     But  their 
power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  only  name  now  dreaded  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  Illyrians. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Illyrian  nation  occupied  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  its  most  northern  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their 
extent  inland  can  scarcely  be  determined :  in  the  later  Roman  ge- 
ography, the  name  of  Illyricum  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  the  Danube,2*  while  the  early  Greek  writers  distinguished  the  Illyr- 
ians from  the  Paeonians  or  Pannonians,  and  appear  to  have  confined  the  Illyrian 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow  where  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatic ;  and  placed  other  nations,  the  Triballians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed,  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
great  Indo- Germanic  family,  was  not  wholly  foreign  either  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  their  southern  borders,  or  to  the  various  dialects  of  Italy,  from  which  they 
are  so  little  distant  on  their  western  frontier.  The  Illyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
great  respect  for  their  courage  ;  but,  like  most  barbarians,  they  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  by  plunder  instead  of  labor ;  and  the  innumerable  harbors  along  their 
coast  tempted  them  to  plunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  before 
this,  they  were  already  formidable  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  southward  lay  unprotected ; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plundering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
brought  them  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complaints  of  the  Illyrian  pira- 
cies had  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government.  A  n  c  52s.  A.  c. 
These  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  last  they  became  more  229, 
numerous  and  pressing  ;  and  they  were  further  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  Avho,  being  attacked  by  the  Illyrians,  sent  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  Illyria, 
to  learn  the  state  of  the  Illyrian  power,23  and  to  find  out  what  Am>m8SiU]or8  BPnt  t0  n. 
friends  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the  country  lyri!V  put t0  death- 
itself,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
king  of  the  Illyrians  dead  ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  the  Illyrian  law  permitted, 
Wtt  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Pinnes,  who  was  still  a  child.  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Illyrian  queen  was  besieging  Issa, 
and  w;is  highly  elated  with  the  recent  success  of  her  licet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  no 
mood  therefore  to  brook  the  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman  am- 
idors;  and  one  of  the  three  so  offended  her,  that  she  sent  one  of  her  ships 
II  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.     Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 

the  third  WB»  brought  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  into  prison.2* 

Tie-  Romans,  without  delay,  declared  war  against  the  [Uyrians,  and  both  con- 
('n.  Polviui  Centumalus  and  L.  Postumiua  Albums,  were 

,1  .      I     •        •  .     .  n  ,  .  ,         ,  ,  \\  itr  Willi  ttitt  Illyrinnn. 

toe  Adriatic  with  a  fleet  and  army  such  S8  had    rarely 

n  in  those  pan-.     4s  Dsual,  they  found  allies  within  the  country  j  Dome- 

■  ZoiHU  I  I'linv,  XXXIV.  U,  sfiynthii» 

>iu*.II.  8.     Dion,]  rsin.CLI.  wrere  raised  by  the  republic  to  P.  Juntos  ana 

•  III.  19.  Titui  Corunoanciue,  who  wore  killed  by  T<  ate. 

»iu»,   it.  j,  g  Luciui  queen  of  the  lllyrUns.  "Ho  a  republics  trftral 

■  i.  Holcbat  in,  ." 
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trius,  a  Greek  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  who  was  holding  Corcyra  for  the  Illyrian 
queen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Roman  fleet,8*  and  guided  the  consuls  in  all 
their  subsequent  operations.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  quinqueremes,  and 
a  regular  consular  army  of  22,000  men,  were,  as  opposed  to  the  piratical  barks 
and  robber  soldiery  of  Queen  Teuta,  like  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  yielded  to  them,  and  Teuta,  having  taken  refuge  in 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stronghold,  was  Had  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conquerors  terms.  The  greater  part  of  her  former  dominion  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius  ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Lissus,  the  last  place  in  the  Illyrian 
dominions.26  In  the  course  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  Apollonia 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  fate  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman 
people. 

The  Illyrian  war  having  been  settled  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the 
Ronm  embassies  into  army,  Cn.  Fabiiis,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  returned  home 
alone  to  obtain  a  triumph  ;  while  his  colleague,  L.  Postumius,  was 
left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcyra.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^Etolu.ns 
and  the  Archaean  league,  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Illyri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  or  dreaded  the  Illyrian  piracies,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed 
as  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embas- 
sies to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  states  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  many  of  the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Hellenian 
race."  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  went  further,  granted  to  the  Roman  people  the 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  admitted  them  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  That  this  honor  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  censor  in  506, 
and  consul  in  500  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  Atticus,  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  his  family,  either  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  left 
Rome  on  their  expedition  to  Illyria,  the  Romans  must  have  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Hamilcar.  From  his  first  landing  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  training  his  army  in  this  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  bravest  of  barbarians,  and  gaining  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldiers,  by  his  free  distribution  of  his  spoils  ; 
spoils  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  in  sil- 
ver and  gold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command  lie  had  reached  the  Tagus,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Vettonians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal.*1 

The  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun  by  the  sword,  was  continued  and  consoli- 
K**fTDb«i'i  mm  dated  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  those 
'".k.s,!T' m.. >r£££  men  who  are  especially  fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 
u, check b,.n.  minds  of  barbarians  ;■  bis  personal  appearance  was  engaging;  he 

understood  the  habits  and  feelings  of   the  Spaniards,  and  spared  no  pains   to 

»  l'olybius,  IT.  11.  n  Polybius,  II.  1.    Zonaras,  VIII.  19.     No- 

"  Polybius,  II.  12.  pos,  Diodor.  Eel.  lib.  XXV. 

*»  Polybiui,  II.  12.    Zonaras,  VIII.  10.  »  Polybius,  II.  13,  3G.    Appian,  VI.  4,  6. 
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accommodate  himself  to  them.  Thus  the  native  princes,  far  and  near,  sought 
his  friendship,  and  were  eager  to  become  the  allies  of  Carthage ;  A.  u  c.  bm.  a.  c. 
while  by  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a  place  228- 
possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  naturally  strong  on 
the  land  side,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  a  position 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  beginning  his  operations  from  a  distant  corner  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Gades.  The  Romans  observed  his  progress  with  no  small  alarm ;  but 
their  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  invasion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro.30 
By  this  stipulation  the  Romans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but  from  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Massalia,  some  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia.  Nor  were  they  abandoning  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of 
the  Iberus  ;  for  they  had  lately  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Saguntines,  a  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near  the 
coast  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Sucro,  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome.31  The  treaty 
concluded  with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  a 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other;32  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  their  footing  in  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  thence,  so 
soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap  the  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
thage, by  offering  their  aid  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  might  wish  to  escape 
from  it. 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 
present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The  Threatening  of  nn  in- 
Cisalpine 'Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  their  old  hos-  TMion  by  *e Gaulfc 
tile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty-five  years, 
since  their  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  ^Emilius  Papus,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus.33  In  that  interval  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  founded 
on  the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs ;  Sena,  immediately  after  the  war,34 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage.  But  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  they 
must  have  considered  their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans  ;  and  they  remained  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  But  three  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
WC  find  the  Roman  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were  wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says,35  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the  rising  up  of  a  new 
i  m  who  had  forgotten  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  gencr- 
li  i'..-  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier;  and  their  impa- 
tience won!  ;  iraited  BO  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls  called  in  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  aid 

m;  but  l  .v  come rs  excited  jealousies  ;  and  on  one  oc  .,„,,!,„„  of  th0 

pilar  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  I  '*""' 

alpine  Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sides  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 

N     But  afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Pabius  Maximus  was 

io       e  first  il,  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by  0.  Kla- 
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minius,  one  of  tin1  tribunes,  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  between  Arimi- 
mini  and  Sena,  a  measure  which  not  only  ejected,  perhaps,  many  of  the  old 
Gaulish  inhabitants,  \n1h>  bad  still  been  suffered  to  enjoy  their  former  possessions, 
but  seemed  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gauls  alto- 
u&  \.  c.  gether  from  every  portion  of  Gaulish  territory  which  the  fortune 
of  \var  might  hereafter  give  them.  Accordingly,  there  was  now 
a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Gauls  for  war,  and  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  their 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patience; 
there  was  no  premature  movement;  but  they  endeavored  to  provide  themselves 
with  money,  of  which  they  had  none  of  their  own,  by  selling  various  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  all,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for 
them  in  gold  and  silver.us  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
large  body  of  Transalpine  Gauls,  whom  they  tempted  besides  with  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy ;  whilst  the  Romans,  knowing  full  well  that 
;,!)<'  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  it  by  commencing  hostilities, 
were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation,  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  terrors  possessed  men's  minds  readily. 
The  Capitol  was  struck  with  lio-htnino;,  an  unwonted  prodigy  ;  and 

'  .otis  terrors  ^  ^  ■**  ^ * 

the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  in  consequence.  The  books 
said,  "  When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thou,  0  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gauls."39  And  another  prophecy  said  that 
a  time  should  come  "when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Gauls 
should  occupy  the  Forum  of  Rome."  It  is  characteristic  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer  to  its  idols  that  mockery  of  truth  which  itself  so  delights  in,  and  to  believe 
that  they  care  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  promote  their  service.  A  man 
and*  woman  of  the  Gaulish  race,  with  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  were  buried  alive 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might. 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  in  spirit  a  lie.39 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  529,  and  the  consuls  chosen  were  L.  ^Emilius  Papus 

and   C.  Atilius  Regulus,  son  of  that.Regulus  who  had  been  so 

famous  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Transalpine  Gauls  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Alps  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidings  arrived  that  the  Sardinians, 
impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  praetor,  to  which  they  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  into  a  general  revolt. 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  revolt.40 

lb-  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the 
.    f„r  th,>  firet  melting  of  the  snows,  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  the  Cisalpine 

Gauls,  joining  them  with  all  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  [taly  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  given  at  Rome;  and  then 
«raa  seen  with  what  vast  power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could  meet 
an  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  was  reported  to  Rome  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  several 
c.  52i.  a.  c.  states ;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  such  as  the  Gauls,  every 

state  and   every  man  could  be  depended  on ;  for  no  evil  could 
equal  the  victory  of  such  an  enemy.     Thus  knowing  the  whole  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, the  government  prepared  accordingly  its  active  armies,  and  its  armies  of 
rve,   while   every  important  city  was  duly   provisioned,   and  provided  with 

r  Cicero,  De  Senectate,  o.  4,  places  this  law  when  Fabius  was  consul  along  with  M'.  Pom- 

in  :VJ>),  when  Q.  Kahilis,  eonni  tin-urn,  C.  Flu-  ponins  Matho. 

rninio,  quoad  potuit,  restitit,  agrom   rioentem  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  19. 

illicurn  viritim  contra Benetae  anctoritatem  'M  Sec  the  fragments  of  Dion,  published  by 

dividend.     Bat  from  Polybiue,  II.  '21,  it  ap-  Mai,  \>.  185. 

P':;ir.->  that  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  by  M.  *°  Orosius,  IV.  13.  Plutarch,  Marcell.  3.   Zo- 

wlio  was   cossnl   in   628;    BO  that  it  naras,  VIII.  \'.t. 

moat  have  heen  passed  in  the  previous  year,  40  Polybius,  II.  23.     Zonaras,  VIII.  Id. 
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large  magazines  of  arms,  and  the  system  being  never  forgotten  of  securing  allies 
to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenomanians  and  Vene- 
tians was  timely  obtained,  whose  country,  lying  along  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Po,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at  Ariminum,  and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  hos- 
tile Gauls,  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  begin  to  march  southwards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Gaulish  cause 
by  the  Cenomanians  and  Venetians  crippled  the  invasion  at  the  very  outset ;  for  a 
large  force  was  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  50,000  foot,  and  20,000 
cavalry  and  war-chariots.41 

Two  roads  led  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  the  one  by  Arimi- 
num and  Umbria,  the  other  by  Etruria.  Of  these  the  former  was  posuion  of  the  Roman 
covered  by  a  consular  army  of  27,000  men,  by  the  disposable  armie8- 
force  of  the  Umbrians,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  ZTmbrians  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  Ga.ilish  frontier,  west- 
ward, probably,  of  Sarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the  Boian  country, 
near  the  modern  towns  of  Forli  and  Faenza ;  while  the  consul,  L.  ^Emilius,  was 
posted  at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Ariminum  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Rome,  from 
whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the  army  covering  Etruria,  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  does  not  state  clearly.42  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
through  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army  of  54,000  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded 
by  a  Roman  praetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  under  the  command,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  praetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organized ;  but  the  returns  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  7o0,00Q.43 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfully ;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apennines  A  u.  c  529>  A  c 
into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Arno,  followed  it  down  nearly  to  1'roril^d"1^?^ 
Arretium,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Clusium,  in  the  very  feuted- 
heart  of  Etruria,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  near  the  line  of  their 
march  without  any  opposition.  When  the  Roman  praetor  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  (i;iuls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 

traction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  iEmilius,  who 

bad  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in 

Etruria.44     Then  the  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  with 

their  plunder,  and   having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry 

off  their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when 

r   army  w;is   again   fit   for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.     As  the  Roman 

arm  tween   them   and   the  Apennines,  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 

oad  into  Liguria,  and  descended  into  the  \alley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 

object.     Bat  when  they  had  reached  the  coast,  and  were  marching  northwards 

the  month  of  the  Arno,  they  Buddenlj  encountered  a  new  enemy.     The 

C    :'■     ilus,  having  been  recalled  from  Sardinia,  bad  just  landed  ;»t  Pisa, 

•a  on  bk  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Rome.41    The 

thus  placed  between  two  enemies;  for  L.  ^Emilins  was  hanging  on 

II-  Af  '  Awiftm,  iliirrnvf   t  \>oi    iia/ivpiuji' .  /t//?uA*i 

ttplv*.  "  Polybiui,  It.  25,  86, 

I.     Entropion,  III  P  *  Polybius,  II.  27. 

ing  th in  enon  ••  r,  sdds, 
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their  rear  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  engage  both  the  consular  armies  at  once. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  Romans  lost  one  of  their  consuls,  C. 
Jus;  but  in  the  end  they"  won  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Gaulish  army 
almost  destroyed.48     Immediately  after  the  victory,  L.  ^Emilius  hastened  to 
invade  the  Gaulish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  the  Gauls  had  intended  to 
make  their  line  of  retreat;  and  as  the  Gauls  were  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Tmbrians  and  their  barbarian  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  coun- 
snthout   resistance.     He  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed;  and  the  golden 
chains  worn  by  the  Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  splen- 
did monument  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.'7 

This  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  against  the  Gauls 
.of  theBoiuc  with  the  utmost  vigor,  in  the  hope  of  completing  their  destruction, 
Mdln.ubnans.  anj  effecting  the  conquest  of  their  country.      1  rusting  to  then- 

treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  they  thought  they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Accordingly  for  the  next  "three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Boian  s»nd  Insubrian  nations, 
whose  country  stretched  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticinus,  were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit  at  discretion.48 
The  details  of  battles  fought  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recording ;  but 
among  the  consuls  of  these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 
campaign  of  sac  ^  attracts  0ur  notice  ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 
interest,  the  political  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  530,  who  succeeded  L.  JEmilius  and  C.  Regulus,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors ;  and  in  their  censorship  they  had 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  second  consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  men  of  kindred  character ;  Manlius  possessing  all 
the  traditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  Q.  Fulvius,  in  his  unyielding  and  unre- 
lenting nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  Rome.  They  were  made  con- 
suls together,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but  in  this  they  disappointed  their  countrymen  ; 
for  although  they  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  rainy  season,  which,  filling  all 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  Po  impracticable,  and  occasioned  cpi- 
a  u  c  no  a  c  demic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.49  The  consuls  were  apparent- 
m.  '  '  ]y  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and 

blind  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia  ; 
and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  C.  Flamimus  Nepos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flaminius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 
carried  an  agrarian  law  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  for- 
';;!:•  JSSSLft   merly  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Ariminum.    It  was  perhaps 
tl""":u"        from  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made  fresh  conquests,  he  would 
propose  a  similar  assignation  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul :  the 
on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.     He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  had  en- 
tered  the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  sent  orders  to  both  the  consuls  to 
return  instantly  to  Rome.      Dreadful  prodigies   had  been   manifested;    three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky  ;  a  vulture  had  haunted  the  Forum  ;  and 
a  stream  in  Picenum  had  run  blood."     The  augurs  declared  that  the  omens  had 

:  R$S; !!:  £"•  ::  SS,8Vni312<,  <***,  iv. «. 

■  Polybius,  II.  82-85.     Zonaras,  VIII.  10. 
Orosiiw,  IV.  13. 
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not  been  duly  observed  at  the  election  of  the  consuls ;  they  must  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flaminius,  guessing  the  purport  of  the  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiving  them  when  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read* 
them  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  that  the  gods  themselves  had  solved  the  A  u#  c  531  A  Cm 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment,  and  that  223, 
it  was  needless  for  him  now  to  return.  He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season  with  much  success ;  he  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiers ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it ;  but  he  obtained  it,  as  the  popular  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia.52 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party  ;  and  our 
accounts  of  these  times  come  from  writers  whose  feeling  was 
strongly  aristocratical.  Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  Thrasy- 
menus  made  the  Romans  in  general  unfriendly  to  his  memory  ;  as  national  pride 
is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disasters  in  war  tc  *he  incapacity  either  of  the  general 
or  the  government.  But  Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  over-confident, 
it  is  true,  and  over-vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a  mere  blind  parti- 
san. Like  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  engine  of  aristocratical  policy  used  by  the  nobility  against  those 
whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  corn 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Furius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.     Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous, 
was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural  charac-  222.  character  of  mm- 

.'ems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius.     Like  him  he  was 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest   degree ;    but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  age  he 
ined  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  into  a 
•  which  a  stripling  might  have  expected  and  shunned.    But  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  aristocracy,  which  Flaminius  opposed ;  and  all  his  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.     In  this  his  first  consulship  he 
i  Britomarus,  or  Viridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  in  single  com- 
and  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  army.     For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with 
nulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commanding  the  Roman 
armies,  had  slain  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand  ;  and  he  offered  the 
lia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the  slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph.53 

The  two  following  years,  538  and  584,  were  only  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  en<  the  [strians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  .  TT  _ 

.....  .  _        -     •l  _  .  .        *■  A,   U.  C.   633.     A.  C. 

Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  east  «.    vr«  with  ti.« 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaulish  or  mixed  G-aul- 

irhich  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Insubrians,  on  the  very  roofs  of  the 

[ttriai  pie  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  Illyrians  of  the 

uthern  .  the  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 

-  mi  merchant  vessels.    They  were  defeated,  bul  not 

withoul  le  of  the  Romans.     One  of  the  consuls  employed 

them  \\      'l    Minucius  Rul  I  imous  four  years  afterwards  ai  master 

of  ill'-  horse  to  the  diet  itoi  Q.  Pabiu 

'■*  Zonsn  ,VHX  '  ■■  Butvo* 

«  Plutarch.  M 
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The  voir  of  Rome  584  was  marked  by  the  censorship  of  L.  JSmOros  Papua 
and  C    Flaminiua  ;  a  censorship  distinguished  by  several  memora- 
cr,.hlv,ofFla,uln-  ^  iatioM  aml  public  works,  and  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  through  him  on  the  general  state  of  parties 
in  the  comm0nwealth.     In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  man,  would   wne 
tin  fleeted  a  censor  at  this  period.    The  high  dignity  of  the  office  repelled  from 
it  all  but  citizens  of  the  very  first  reputation;  nor  were  the  bravery  and  activity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  which  most  fitted  a  man  to  discharge  its  many 
important  duties.     Flaminius  had  carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  had  continued  to 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  ot  the  senate 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  aristocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  good  govern- 
ment;  and  the  great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of  the  regulation 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  Rullus  and  P.  Deems,  about  eighty  years 
before:  he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  country  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  Colhne,  and  the  Suburran. 
A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contains  all  our  informa- 
I  ,    ,    tion  respecting  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merely,  with- 
SSVtJ*J£t  out  a  word  of  explanation.     We  must  suppose  that  the  regulation 
of  Fabius  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par- 
ticular time     and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.      In  common 
times  the  freedman,  being  Still  closely  connected  with  his  old  master  who  was 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patrons  tribe,  and 
this  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.     These  consequences  would  be  to  give  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons,     Ihe 
class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, -in  Rome,  rather  than 
in  the  country.     It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones  ;°but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  M^. 
He  might  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trafficking 
with  Aypt  and  with  Carthage  :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  live 
on  the  interest  of  his  loans  ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the    axes to ,  Sic  y 
and  acquire  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province      But  in  no  case 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen ;    and  Flaminius,  like  IVL 
Curius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like  C.  Marius  in  later  times   was  an  enemy  t >  every 
thing  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  ekisscs,  and  still  more  the  I 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and  culti-   , 

vators  of  the  land.  ,  ,  A  j 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  shortly  afterwards  suppo.  ted 
k  fc    lh    the  bill  of  an  unknown  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
SLAfSUS  S(.nators  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of 

San glh°  "n-  ihe  burden  of  more  than  300  amphorae.     The  express  object  of 

this  bill  was  to  hind-  the  Roman  aristocracy  from  becoming,  like i  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  corn  ships  which  the :  Istnans 
were  accused  of  intercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobil  ty, .and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  corn  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  lands  in 
Picenum  and  the  coast  of  Umbria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Roman  nobility :  P^aps  «e 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  their  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  much 
afraid  of  offending  their  customers,  and  would  compromise  their  country  s  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit.  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood  ^  »  tb°  "jfl 
ate-  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  M.  Marcellus,  nor  any  of  the  Atriii, 
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or  Sempronii,  or  Sarvilii,  supported  him ;  but  as  the  comitia  by  the  Hortensiar 
law  enjoyed  the  supreme  legislative  power,  the  opposition  of  the  senate  was  vain, 
and  the  bill  was  passed.55 

Yet,  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabius  and  Decius  in  their  political  regulations, 
he  rivalled  Appius  Claudius  in  the  greatness  of  his  public  works.  PubIic  workg.  The Fhl. 
He  perfected  the  direct  communication  between  Rome  and  Ari-  minianWay- 
minum,56  the  great  road,  which,  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Milvian 
bridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  again 
joined  the  line  of  the  modern  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  ascends  to 
Ocriculum  ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Narnia  and  Interam- 
nia,  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newly 
founded  colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyond, 
till  it  reached  Fulginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Calcignolo,  wound  its  way  along  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigillo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  rioVe, 
plunged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
hemmed  in  between  gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  joins  the 
Metaurus ;  which  then,  through  a  rich  and  slightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fateful  stream  till  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
very  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits  in  its  bridges,  substruc- 
tions, and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  C.  Flaminius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  building  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek 

tres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also  The  F,aminiun  Circus" 
occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 
were  hold  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  populace,  and  wished  Growth  of  a  lower  de_ 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  mocratiCHl Part>'- 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.     But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
monwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.     By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C.  Tarentiua  Varro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
to  the  quaestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  curule  sedilo, 
and  wat  now  loosing  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.     But  the  war  with  Car- 
rushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 

ad   established    the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 

pubjic  1  and  lore,  feelings  which  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 

jle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

.'nihil  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flaminius'  censorship,  having  been 
assassinate]  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death 

The  roice  of  the  army  bad  immediately  called  KSf?  VX1;''''.','. 
I  to  the  :el,  and  the  government  of  Carthage  h  id  ! ■'•> "- "■''■     h£&K 

ed  their  choice      He  had  made  two  campaigns,  and  had  so  '"' 

a  all  opposition  to  the  I  pnkn  dominion,  thai   the  Saguntines,  < 

Bpit  XX.  '  j  1       >        j 
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pectin*  to  be  attacked  next,  as  the  only  people  still  left  independent,  sent  earnest 
embassies  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  their  behalf.8" 
Towards  the  close  o(  the  year  534,  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Hannibal  in  his 
winter-quarters  at  Now  Carthage,  warning  him  not  to  attack  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  nor  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.  Receiving  unsat- 
isfactory answers,  they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  declared  to  the  government 
that  the  Romans  would* consider  any  attack  upon  Saguntum,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imagine  that  Carthage  would  dare  to  incur  such  a  penalty;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans  ;  would  she  now  voluntarily  brave  it  by  acts  of  aggression  ?  Hannibal's 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency ;  and  his  opponents 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  his 
country  in  the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L.  iEmilius  Paullus 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  year  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
be  broken ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  Illyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  o"f  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  committed  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the  Romans  at  defiance.59 

L.  iEmilius  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  lie  and  his  colleague  did  their 
a.  r.  c.  535.  a.  c.  work  effectually  ;  they  reduced  all  the  enemy's  strongholds,  took 
via. 'war... hiyrL  '  pnarug  itself,  and  obliged  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Macedonia,  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  Illyria,  and  settled  its 
affairs  at  their  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Roman 
officer ;  for  already  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  manifest ;  Sa- 
guntum, unaided  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed :  war  with  Carthage 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  likely  to  be  no  longer 
Spain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND    PUNIC    WAR. 

HANNIBAL  -MABCH  OF  HANNIBAL  FBOM  SPAIN  TO  ITALY-PASSAGE  OF  TUB 
ALPS  BATTLES  OF  THE  TBEBIA,  AND  OF  TIIKASYMENUS— Q.  FABIUS  MAXI- 
Ml  s  DICTATOB     BATTLE  OF  CANKffi— A.  U.  C.  585  TO  588. 

TwiOB  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  individ- 
ual genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation; 
iV'  aJSi   h£  andfin  both  cases,  the  nation  has  been  victorious.     For  seventeen 
years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome;  for  sixteen  years  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  strove  against  England:  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those 
-jf  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polybius  lias  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  zealous 

exertions  of  Carthage;1  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  his 

(wne,.  of  Hannibal.  ^.^  ^  been  very  pos,ibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  writers. 

M  Polvbius,    III.    15.     Appian,    Ilispan.   11.        M  Polybias,  III.  10,  18.     Zonaras,  VIII.  SO. 
Livy,  XXI.  lo.  •  l  Polybius,  III.  10. 
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But  the  zeal  of  his  country  in  the  contest,  as  Polybius  himself  remarks  in  another 
place,2  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  great  men  more  show  them- 
selves the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  than  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdrubal,  and  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It 
is  not,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  that 
Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  second  Punic  war : 
he  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power ;  and  the  energy  of  his  country  was 
but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin- 
gle person :  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibal's  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred 
of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks,  GreatneM  0f  Rome, 
and  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy ;  so  the  calm  courage  with  JiV"!;""  theR^SS 
which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  in  his  country's  ofmaTiklnd- 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  image  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome.  The  sena'  e  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  "  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  more  carefully  bear 
in  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national ;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wi-dom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  conquered  :  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  forming  great  nations;  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  effect 
sucli  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a 
momenl  given  an  unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
arid  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage  was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  organized  empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
solved, tli'-  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

nibal  \\  ty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 

chief  of  tli'-  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spain,  upon  the  sudden  death  UHnMM  ,Hk„ Sl„.im. 
of  Hi  drubal.    Two  y<  en,  had  been  employed  in  """■ 

expediti  inst  the  native  Spaniards ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 

atum.     Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  thai  the  Saguntines  had 
Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthage ;'  bu<  no  caution  in 
rnmenl  could  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
rmined  to  provoke.  atum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re« 

air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  fori  lers 

■  often,  in  many  different  i  played  by  the  Spanish 

Qtum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and  Gerona:  the  Biege  lasted 

1  '  '  PolyWui,  ill.  15.    Applan,  EHipan.  XI. 
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eight  months;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  several  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  market-place,  and  after  having  thrown  in  their  most  precious  effects,  leapt 
into  it  themselves,  and  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  the  place  was  very  con- 
siderable :  there  was  a  large  treasure  of  money,  which  Hannibal  kept  for  his  wai 
expenses  ;  there  were  numerous  captives,  whom  he  distributed  amongst  his  sol- 
diers as  their  share  of  the  plunder;  and  there  was  much  costly  furniture  from 
the  public  and  private  buildings,  which  he  sent  home  to  decorate  the  temples 
md  palaces  of  Carthage.4 

It  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  apparently  before  the 
consuls  were  returned  from  Illyria,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sa- 

Vmbasjailon      sent    to  iit»  t  l  •  l  i  i 

cm..  .re  guntum  reached  Home.     Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  to 

Carthage ;  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  seven-and- 
bwenty  years  before,  0.  Licinius  Varus,  and  Q.  Bcebius  Tamphilus.  Their  orders 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  given 
up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.  '  The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  attack  on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  'put  to 
this  the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  hie  toga, 
as  if  he  was  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus  folded  together, 
he  said,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war  ;  take  which  you  choose  !"  The  Car- 
thaginian suffete,  or  judge,  answered,  "  Give  whichever  thou  wilt."  Hereupon 
Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  toga,  saying,  "Then  here  we  give  you  war;" 
to  which  several  members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  "  With  all  our  hearts 
we  welcome  it."  Thus  the  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spain,  Hannibal  had 
HnnnitKii'8 preparations  been  making  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition,  in  a  manner 
which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his 
government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  the  military 
resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his  absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own 
brother,  Hasdrubal ;  and  their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raised 
in  Spain  ;6  so  that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Afri- 
cans, the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners,  being  cut 
off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage  itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a.  part 
of  his  genera]  plan,  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Mean- 
while he  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls 
who  had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operation  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several 
homes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with 
them,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listless  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
length  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage,  and  the  actual 
declaration  of  war ;  his  officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  "  The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  pa  of  the  Alps  were  great,"  they  said,  "  but  by  no 

a  r-.  c.  536.  a.  c.  means  insuperable  ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  most 
2I8-  friendly,  and  they  were  eagerly  expecting  his  arrival."7     Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.     "  The  Romans,"  he  said,  "  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 

4  T/ivv,  XXI.  H.     Polybius,  III.  18.  8  Polybius,  III.  33.     Livy,  XXI.  21. 

6  Livy,  XXI.  18     7-Wybius,  III.  20.    Zonaras,        7  Polybius,  III.  34. 
VIII.  32. 
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principal  officers  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  as  malefactors.  Soldiers,  will 
you  suffer  such  an  indignity  ?  The  Gauls  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in- 
viting us  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injuries. 
And  the  country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  full 
of  flocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  nourishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor."  One  common  shout 
from  the  soldiers  assured  him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  them, 
fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  appointed  work, 
to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  crifice 

to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken- 
ing hope,  he  left  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  to  visit  Gades,  and  there,  in  the 
temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  all  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.8  He  was  attended  only  by 
those  immediately  attached  to  his  person ;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian 
Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at 
his  table.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  army  at  New 
Carthage ;  and  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  season  sufficiently  advanced,  for 
it  was  now  late  in  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  Iberus. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  being  the  devoted 
instrument  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted 
him  by  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep,  sc  he 
told  Silenus,  he  fancied  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers  had  called  him  into 
the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  Carthage,  who  were  sitting  on  their  thrones  in 
council.  There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to  invade  Italy  ;  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  council  went  with  him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 
He  went  on,  and  his  divine  guide  commanded  him,  "  See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
hind thee."  But  after  a  while,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  back ; 
and  there  he  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
wherever  it  moved,  orchards,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.  He 
asked  his  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was  ?  The  god  answered, 
"  Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy ;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast 
no  look  behind."9  Thus,  with  no  divided  heart,  and  with  an  entire  resignation 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  forever,  Hannibal  went  forth,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,10  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  early 

VOW. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  into  office  at  this  period  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 
it  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  Miscalculation  of  u» 
of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage  of  llom*n*' 
the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  narch,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish 
tribe-  between  the  [bertifl  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyr- 
nd  tin-  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  tli'-  end  of  ti  m.     They  therefore  made  their  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  tli--  consult  for  thifl  year,  the, year  of  Rome  530,  and  218  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  was  P.  Oorneliui  Scipio,  tie-,  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  Tll,.ir  Iiri|lliril,ilini  for 
had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the 
grai  pio  Barbatus,  whose  services  in  the  third  Samnite  war  are  re- 

led  in  lii-  famous  epitaph.    The  other  was  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus,  probably, 
but  no!  certainly,  the  son  ofth  mpronius  Blsesus  who  bad  been  consul  in 

the  1.     The  '  provinces  were  to  be  Spain  and  Sicily  ;  Scipio,  with 

Roman  !    pon  ,  and    I  »f  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  flee!  of  sixty 

quii.  ommand  in  Spain;  Sempronius,  with  a  somewhat  lai 

1  '■■■;■.  XXL  21.  .    V.-.I. ■,•;      •:  1.  7,  1,  Bxfc  rns.    Zoo  ■  ■ 
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army,  and  a  fleet  of  160  quinqueremes,  was  to  cross  over  to  Lilybaeum,  and  from 
thence,  if  circumstances  favored,  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  army, 
sisting  also  o(  two  Roman  legions,  and  11,000  of  the  allies,  was  stationed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius  Vulso."  The  Romans  suspected 
that  the  (J  nils  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long;  and  they  hastened  to  send  out  the 
colonists  o\'  two  colonies,  which  had  been  resolved  on  before,  but  not  actually 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  op- 
posite hanks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer 
than  six  thousand  ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thirty  days. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being-  of  consular  rank, 
were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  settlers ;  and 
these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  praetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  keeping  the  Gauls  quiet.12 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be 
_    u  .,.  „  ,        so  much  the  less  urgent,  that  Scipio's  army  was  raised  the  last, 

Revolt  of  the  Gauls.  ,  .  *>  1  ■  ii  .      i  -r       •»  r        t  1 1         t 

alter  those  ot  his  colleague  and  of  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius.13  In- 
deed, Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Boians  and  Insubrians 
had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had  treacherously  seized  the  three  com- 
missioners at  a  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius,  and  obliged 
him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  were 
blockading  him.14  One  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousand  of  the  allies,  was 
immediately  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  praetor,  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  and 
Scipio  waited  till  his  own  army  should  again  be  completed  by  new  levies.  Thus, 
he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late  in  the  summer ;  and  when  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army  of 
Hannibal  conquers  the  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  lberus  ;15  and  from 
M»th  of  spin.  thenceforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  began.     He 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  lberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  that  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities  would  easily  have  induced 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  north- 
ward of  the  lberus  were  friendly  to  Rome :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities 
of  Rhoda  and  Emporiae,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Romans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city  :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  unconquered, 
the  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operations, 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
effected  with  do  great  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  delay 
of  besieging  them.  He  left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  posses- 
sion cf  tin;  n<\vly  conquered  country;  and  he  further  diminished  his  army  by 
sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too,  if  they 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detachments, 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.16 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  (,;isy.  Here  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  regular  conquests  ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs  mostly  succeeded  in  con- 

•■  I'oM/nis,  HI.  40,  41.  u  Polybins,  III.  40. 
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ciliating  their  friendship,  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  freely.   He  mftr(:he8   t0  tha 
But  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  the  influence  of  the  Massaliots  Rhone- 
with  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them  to  resist  the  invader ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio,  by  this  time,  had  landed  his  army  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone  ; 
and  his  information  of  Hannibal's  movements  was  vague  and  imper- 

,  _,  _    -  ..  .    R  J-  Scipio's  movements. 

feet.  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  their  voyage  from 
Pisa  to  the  Rhone ;  and  he  wished  to  give  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their 
strength  and  spirits,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  He  still  felt  confi- 
dent that  Hannibal's  advance  from  the  Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposing  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fight  his  way  ;  so  that  he  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent  out  300 
horse,  with  some  Gauls,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them 
to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  situation  of 
the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  operations  on  the  right  bank, 
or  even  of  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  in  this  direction.17 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  over  caution  tiona'fw  pn.ssmg  tho 
or  needless  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  oppose 
Hannibal's  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from 
the  Romans ;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Roman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Polybius'  reckoning,  from  the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Isere.18  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river:  they  allowed 
him  also  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others  ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding  that  the 
Gauls  v.  ambled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  sent  off  a 

detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Rhone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided;  and  thus  they  all  reached  the 
left  bank  in  safety.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  probably  one  of  those 
Strang'-  masses  01  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffy  sides  like  islands 
nut  of  the  vast  plain,  and  rested  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  tlic  march  and  the  p  >f  the  river. 

aibal  allowed  eight-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
nap;  and  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  TU  imnv  „,.„,.,  ,,,„ 
■Iter  hi-  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for  th 

"I  his  main  army.     Tin-  might  im  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  Bnows  of 

•    I  rathei   than  diminished  by  the  h<  ummer  . 

that,  that  irhen  the  -an hem  rivers  are  generally  at  their 

h.wiM,  it  mat  rolling  i  .i  its  waters  along  witfa  tling  full 

I  rapiditj  .  re  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest  up 

to  form  i     .1  breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  be« 

flower  of  the  light  armed  foot,  while  the  cavalry 

0.41.    i  ■  PoljWoi,  in.  I 
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wore  in  the  larger  vessels  ;  most  of  the  horses  being  towed  astern  swimming,  and 
B  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  together  by  their  bridles.  Every  thing  was 
ready,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
lined  the  bank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy's  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  column  of  smoke  rising  on  the  farther  shore, 
above  «>r  on  the  right  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  which 
assured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embark,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously 
against  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  each  other  to  the  work;  while  behind  them 
were  their  friends,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank;  and  before  them  were  the 
Gauls  singing  their  war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  and  ges- 
tures of  defiance.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians;  the  Gauls  on  the  bank  looked  behind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  river  ;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanish  soldiers  appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disordalV  Yme 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  with  the  party  crossing  the  river, 
leapedon  shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  fast  as  they  landed,  led 
them  instantly  to  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made 
little  resistance  ;  they  fled  in  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal,  not  losing  a  moment, 
sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army ;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone.19 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hannibal  early  on  the 
next  moraine:  sent  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  discover 

Arrival     of    emiKsnnes  ^^  *» 

from  ti.e  cuaipine  the  position  and  number  of  ScipjVt  forces,  and  then  called  his 
army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  wras  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers 
that  the  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find  provisions ; 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  how  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Hannibal  then  came 
forward  himself  and  addressed  his  army  :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone;  their  own  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  the  zeal  of  their  Gaulish  allies  in  their  cause ;  for  the  rest,  their  busi- 
ness was  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  leaving  every  thing 

to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them  ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  gods  of  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginning.  The  soldiers  were  now 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  the  morrow.20 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  the  morning,  were  seen  riding  for  their  lives  to 

', a'n<i  r'eturui  to  the  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Not  half 
of  the  original  party  returned ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  Scipio's 
detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  had  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit ;  but 
when  they  observed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
carry  back  word  to  their  general.    Then  at  last  Scipio  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 

w  Polybius,  III.  42,  43.  "  Tolybius,  III.  44. 
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ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy.21  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  cavalry  had  seen  the  Carthaginian  camp,  he 
found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal  had  been  gone  three  days,  having 
marched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  follow  him  seemed 
desperate  :  it  was  plunging  into  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allies  nor  guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind ;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  and  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  Gauls,  to  regard  the  Romans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
But  if  Hannibal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he  might  easily  be  met  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Italy ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
while  Hannibal  was  going  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly, Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  us  army  and  sent  it  on  to 
Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Cnaeus  Scipio,  as  his  lieutenant ;  while 
he  himself,  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  praetors,  Manlius  and  Atilius,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.22 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal with  the  army  of  the  two  praetors,  appears  to  show  that  he  w«Jom  of  this  resoiu- 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  which  involve  the  tion- 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculation,  though  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
would  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard  ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  were  suffered 
to  consolidate  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  his  brother,  equal 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  critical  moment,  instead  of  carrying  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  all  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's  horse,  had 
sent  forward  his  infantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  opera-  -rim  eiophants  are  car. 
tions,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him ;  while  he  ^owtheRiwM. 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
en  in  number ;  and  their  dread  of  the  water  made  their  transport  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.  It  was  effected  by  fastening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  200  feet 
in  lengtl  red  carefully  with  earth:  to  the  end  of  these  smaller  rafts  were 

attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended 
to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
driven  without  difficulty  ;  and  as  BOOB  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts,  these 
at  once  from  the  larger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
lephants,  b  their  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
their  drivers;  hut  they  themselves,  it  is  said,  held  their  huge  trunks  above  water, 

■  igRted  to  the  that  the  whole  thirty-seven  were  landed  in 
■ty."    Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavalry,  and  covering  his  march  with  them 

and  with  the  elepo  I  >rward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 

the  infantry. 

In  four  days  th<  bed  the  spot  where  the  [sere/4  coming  down*  from  the 

main  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  might*       ,,„,„„,,„,•.  marcl 
than  bii  own.     In  ih-  plains  above  the  confluence  two  Gaulish      ■***«** 

■  Pohrbios,  III.  45.  "  p0]  Lhry,  XXi 
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brothers  were  contending  which  should  be  chief  of  their  tribe;  and  the  elder 
called  in  the  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause.  Hannibal  readily  com- 
plied, established  him  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  received  important  aid  from  him 
in  return.  He  supplied  the  Carthaginian  army  plentifully  with  provisions,  fur- 
nished them  with  new  arms,  gave  them  new  clothing,  especially  shoes,  which 
wore  found  very  useful  in  the  subsequent  march,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
tirst  entrance  on  the  mountain  country,  to  secure  them  from  attacks  on  the  part 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  Alps  and 
DMeuity  of  datenni*  their  neighborhood,  will  perceive  that  this  account  of  Hannibal's 
»«,*  h,.i;ne  of  march.  m.dYC]x  U  vague.  It  docs  not  appear  whether  the  Carthaginians 
tided  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  or  the  right  bank  ;  or  whether  they  continued 
to  ascend  the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  great 
angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  rejoined  it  again  just  before  they  entered  the 
mountain  country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road  from  Lyons  to  Cham- 
berri.  But  these  uncertainties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  nor  sufficient 
liveliness  as  a  painter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Isere,  and  continued  tc 
ascend  the  Rhone;  and  that  afterwards,  striking  off  to  the  right  across  the  plains 
of  Dauphine,  he  reached  what  Polybius  calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  which,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  the  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  below  Grenoble,  first  introduces  the 
traveller  coming  from  Lyons  to  the  remarkable  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  the  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  accompanied 
,     Hannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him :  his  influence  probably  did 

Hanniba]      fin«H      tho  1  i  »  1     •  n  i       i  •  r         r 

mountaineer!  ready  tu  not  extend  to  the  Alpine  valleys ;  and  the  mountaineers,  far  from 
respecting  his  safe-conduct,  might  be  in  the  habit  of  making  plun- 
dering inroads  on  his  own  territory.  Here  then  Hannibal  was  left  to  himself ;  and  he 
found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  commanded  the  road ;  which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  the 
mountain  side,  overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated  to  the  central  ridge. 
I j ut  as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  the 
defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their  own  homes,  in  a 
town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  valley  behind  them.25  Han- 
nibal, having  learnt  this  from  some  of  his  Gaulish  guides  whom  he  sent  among 
them,  encamped  in  their  sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile;  and  as  soon 
aa  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians,  after  their 
usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned  ;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began  to  enter  the 
defile  ;  while  the  natives,  finding  their  positions  occupied  by  the 
my,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no  disturbance  to 
the  march.  Rut  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
winding  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle 
struggling  at  every  step  with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  and  from  many  points  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible  ; 
for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd  or  disorder  pushed 
the  heavily  loaded  baggage-cattle  down  the  steep  below ;  and  the  horses, 
wounded  by  the  barbarians'  missiles,  and  plunging  about  wildly  in  their  pain 
and  terror,  increased  the  mischief.  At  last  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  charge 
down  from  his  position,  which  commanded  the  whole  scene  of  confusion,  and 

rolybius,  III.  50. 
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to  drive  the  barbarians  off.  This  he  effected ;  yet  the  conflict  of  so  many  men 
on  the  narrow  road  made  the  disorder  worse  for  a  time ;  and  he  unavoidably 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  own  men.26  At  last,  the  barbarians 
being  quite  beaten  off,  the  army  wound  its  way  out  of  the  defile  in  safety,  and 
rested  in  the  wide  and  rich  valley  which  extends  from  the  lake  of  Bourget,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  change  of  level,  to  the  Isere  at  Montmeillan.  Hannibal 
meanwhile  attacked  and  stormed  the  town,  which  was  the  barbarians'  principal 
stronghold ;  and  here  he  not  only  recovered  a  great  many  of  his  own  men,  horses, 
and  baggage-cattle,  but  also  found  a  large  supply  of  corn  and  cattle  belonging 
to  the  barbarians,  which-  he  immediately  made  use  of  for  the  consumption  of  his 
soldiers. 

In  the  plain  which  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted  for  a  whole  day,  and  then, 
resuming  "his  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  valley  of  the  Difflfi„itieB  of  tho 
Isere  on  the  right  bank,  without  encountering  any  difficulty.  Then  niarch" 
the  natives  met  him  with  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on  their 
heads  in  token  of  peace  :  they  spoke  fairly,  offered  hostages,  and  wished,  they 
said,  neither  to  do  the  Carthaginians  any  injury,  nor  to  receive  any  from  them. 
Hannibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  them  ;  he  accepted  their 
terms,  received  their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle ;  and  their 
whole  behavior  seemed  so  trustworthy,  that  at  last  he  accepted  <heir  guidance, 
it  is  said,  through  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  which  he  was  now  approach- 
ing.27 For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  narrower,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
central  chain ;  and  the  mountains  often  come  so  close  to  the  stream,  that  the 
roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  hills  by 
any  accessible  point,  to  descend  again  when  the  gorge  became  wider,  and  follow 
the  stream  as  before.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
river,  it  passes  often  through  defiles  of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  no 
more  than  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  cliffs  rising  above  it  ab- 
solutely precipitous,  and  Coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent  abruptly 
to  the  water,  leaving  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could  make  its 
way. 

It    appears   that   the   barbarians   persuaded    Hannibal   to   pass   through    one 
of  these  defiles,  instead  of  going  round  it ;  and  while  his  army  was  Aftaek9of  the  mount- 
involved  in  it,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we  are  "il,ucrB- 
told,  atacked  him.     Making  their  way  along  the  mountain  sides  above  the  defile, 
they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Carthaginians  below,  or  even  threw 

oes  upon  them  from  their  hands,  stones  and  rocks  being  equally  fatal  against 
an  enemy  bo  entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doubting  the  bar- 
barians' faith,  he  had  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the 
marcb  with  his  infantry,  who  thus  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Foot 
Bold  i'li  ground  were  able  to  move,  where  horses  would  be  quite  help- 

;  and  thus  at  last  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry,  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  tli'-  bare  cliffs  overhanging  the  defile,  and  remained  there  during  the 

DO  l 

night,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  b  -lowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile.^     Thus 

in  baffled,  the  barbarians  made  no  more  general  attacks  on  the  army  ;  some 
partial  annoyan  ted  at  intervals,  and  Borne  baggage  was  carried  off; 

but  it  v.  1,  that  wherever  the  elephants  were,  the  line  of  march  was 

for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with  terror,  having  never 
bad  the  slightest  Knowledge  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  tiny  saw 
them. 

further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army  on  the  ninth  day  after  they 
had  left  the  plain-  ol   Dauphine ^arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  kmim  »«*«  bm 

there  is  always  a  plain  of  wme  ' "i"fU»)A|i«- 

■  P  in  ,  in. 
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extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  high  mountains,  but 

itself  in  Bummer  presenting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  with 

the  chalets  of  the  shepherds  scattered  over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers. 

But  far  different  is  its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year:  then  it  is 

one  unvaried  waste  of  snow  ;  and  the  little  lakes,  which  on  many  ot  the  passes 

enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 

to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.     Hannibai  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  about 

Jic  end  of  October:   the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen;  but  two  hundred 

years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate 

of  the  Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  passes  all 

through  the  year.     Tims  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters ;  they  remained 

two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigues,  and  giving  opportunity  to 

many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  following 

their  track  ;  but  they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened  ;  and  mountains  still 

rose  before  them,  through  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 

might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  ramparts 

of  Italy,  and  that  the  torrent  which  rolled  before  him  was  carry- 
Looks  down  upon  Italy.    .  .     »  .  ....  /»    /t      i     •  z-^ii  1  1 

ing  its  waters  to  the  rich  plains  ot  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endeavored  to 
kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called  them  together ;  he 
pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment :  "  That  valley,"  he  said,  "  is  Italy  ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our  friends 
the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on 
that  point  of  the  horizon  ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  van- 
ish, till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  assailing  the 
capitol.29 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced  no  more 
open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts  here 
and  there  to  plunder ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so,  if  he 
was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria  Baltea,  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassians,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians.  It  is  possible 
that  the  influence  of  the  Insubrians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers ; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  former 
attacks,  and  may  by  this  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrous 
beasts  with  something  of  superstitious  terror.  But  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  track  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down  the  steep  below :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place  where  an  avalanche  had  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 
go  round  was  impossible ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  to  scale  them  ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to  repair  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  of 
hands  ;  and  every  man  was  laboring  for  his  life  ;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below  ;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  baggage- cattle,  which  were  immediately  sent  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  lower  valley  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants: 
the  way  for  them  must  be  wide  and  solid ;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger ;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  plajce  of  other  herbage.  At  last  they 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  :30  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavalry  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  Alpine  val- 

■  Polybius,  III.  54.    Livy,  XXI.  35.  w  Polybius,  III.  54,  55. 
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leys,  and  entered  the  country  of  their  friends,  the  Insubrians,  on  the  wide  plain 
of  northern  Italy. 

t  Hannibal  was  arrived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its  losses  in 
men  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  survivors,  that  Arrivftl  in  Itttly.  Lofl8et 
he  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in  vain.  on,hc,narch- 
According  to  his  own  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000  African  and  8000  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  6000  cavalry;31  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  33,000  men;  an  enormous  loss,  which 
proves  how  severely  the  army  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  of  the  Alpine  climate;  for  not  half  of  these  33,000  men  can 
have  fallen  in  battle.  With  his  army  in  this  condition,  some  period  of  repose 
was  absolutely  necessary  ;  accordingly,  Hannibal  remained  in  the  country  of  the 
Insubrians,  till  rest,  and  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
which  the  Gauls  plentifully  supplied  him,  restored  ;he  bodies  and  spirits  of  his 
soldiers,  and  made  them  again  ready  for  action.38  His  first  movement  was  against 
the  Taurinians,  a  Ligurian  people,  who  were  constant  enemies  of  the  Insubrians, 
and  therefore  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed  their  principal  town,  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  they 
submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  of 
strength  in  Italy,  the  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Italians  might  effect  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  taken 
the  command  of  the  praetors'  army,  sending  the  praetors  themselves  Scipio  marche8  to  n»«t 
back  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  was  ascending  him' 
its  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  hinder 
a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence.33  Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, was  equally  anxious  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first 
success  in  the  field  they  would  join  him.34  He  therefore  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river  on  his  right ;  and  Scipio  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Ticking,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  was 
still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.36 
i  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both  pushed  for- 
ward wiili  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of  their  main  En^mem   on   the 

nies,  to  reconnoiter  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  Tici,,us- 
was  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tiei- 
nus.M  The  Numidians  in  Hannibal's  army,  being  now  properly  supported  by 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and,  falling  on 
Hanks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  engaged  in  front  with 
H  u  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the  Rhone. 

Romans  were  routed;  and   the  consul  himself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
d  his  life,  it   is   said,  to  the   courage  and  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave."1      Willi 
ir  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it.  was  impossible  to  act  in  such  an  open  country  ;  the 
erefore  hastily  •  I,  reerossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the 

with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the 
and  fell  into  the  anemy'i  hands;  and  then,  oroi  ing  the  Po  >'  o,  estab 
lished  then  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia, 
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Hannibal,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  destroyed,  reascended  the  left 
H(inn.  hank  o(  the  Po  till  he  found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  and  then, 

having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over  his 
army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Gauls  on  the  right  bank 
ived  him  with  open  arms;  and  again  descending  the  river,  he  arrived  on  the 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  offered  them  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he  chose  out  a  spot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  his  army  live  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  east  of  Placentia,  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with  Ari- 
minum and  Rome.38 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to 
the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  rein- 
Bcmpronina  joins  si  force  his  colleague.39  No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 
first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  Hannibal's  spirit  so  animated 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  M.  ^Emilius,  the  prretor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lily- 
l)ceum.40  lie  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing,  but  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleets  still  kept  the  sea;  and  whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  Avhole 
force  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  Lilybaoum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  received  orders  to  return 
home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  cf  his  fleet  with  the  pne- 
tor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pomponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread  of  the 
dangers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to 
march  from  Lilyba3um  to  Messana,  and,  after  crossing  the  strait,  to  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They  completed  their  long  march,  it  is  said,  in 
forty  days ;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.41 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  original  position,  close  by 
potion  of  the  Roman  Placentia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound 
*rmy-  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  themselves  and  the  river.42  But  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and  leaving  Pla- 
centia to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay 
encamped,  just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence  ;  and 
these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Gauls  on  the  im- 
mediate bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When 
tiie  Romans  fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.43  But  his 
powerful  cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  Gauls 
who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  is  not  explained  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effect 
his  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Han- 
nibal. The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  army 
should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  soon  enough 
to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.     But  so  much  in  war  depends  upon  trifling  accidents, 
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that  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.  We  only  know 
that  the  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia ;  that  their  united  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and  that  Hanni- 
bal, with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was 
little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,44  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
singly,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his 
subsistence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he  began  to 
attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiggio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  governor;  and  he  here  found  large  supplies  of  corn.45 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  was 
longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-  Sempronius  com 
bal  ;46  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the  n,an<is  l,he  Ron,:in  ar 

.         „       .         x      .      .  J  '  v  my,  Rtid   is   anxious  to 

command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  G.uils  who  e,lgage- 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  Rome :  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the 
Trebia  to  drive  off  the  plunderers ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obtained  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle.47 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged  ;  but  his  manner  of  en- 
gaging was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  able  general.  He  allowed  Hl8ra8hncM- 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  own 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  river,  and  skir- 
mished close  up  to  the  Roman  camp :  the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and 
then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;48  and  when  they  gave  way  and  recrossed 
the  river,  he  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 
traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  Cmmmmm^  of  th9 
stream  running  breast-high.     In  the  night  it  had  rained  or  snowed  tatUa " *" TwWa* 

ily  ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.49  Yet 
Sempronius  led  his  soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing  ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents, 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
prhen  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in  the  open  plain, 
the  Carthaginian!  marched  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
p,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple:  the  heavy 
infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line  ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  Btronc,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings;  the  light  infantry  and  Balerian  stingers  were  in  the  fronl  of  the 
■■  army.     'I  all  Hannibal's  risible  force.     But   near  the  Trebia,  and 

left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were  lying  close  hid  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of  a  small  water-course,  two  thousand  picked  sol- 
snd  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Mago,  whom 
there  during  the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  .ri.     Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed  in 

r,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings;  and  their  weak  cavalry 
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of  4000  men,  ill  able  to  contend  with  the  numerous  horsemen  of  Hannibal,  were 
on  the  Banks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  velites,  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been  in  action  since  daybreak, 

and   had  already  shot  away  half    their  darts   and   arrows,  were 
N£ i inbatr/md «•»■  soon   driven   back   upon    the   hastati   and    principes,   and   passed 

through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  no  less 
were  the  cavalry  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  elephants. 
But  when  the  heavy  infantry,  superior  in  numbers  and  better  armed  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronius  seemed 
to  he  justified:  and  the  Romans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  Were,  yet,  by 
their  excellence  in  all  soldierly  qualities,  maintained  the  fight  with  equal   ad 


vantage 


On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard  ;  and  Mago,  with  his  chosen  band,  broke, 
Ro..t  of  the  whole  °ut  fr°m  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear. 
'"">'■  Meantime  both  wings  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  down 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  light  infantry,  till  the) 
were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
finding  themselves  assailed  on  the  rear,  pushed  desperately  forwards,  forced  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  field  straight  to  Placentia. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  But 
those  who  tied  towards  the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  the  conquerors 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormous.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, stopped  their  pursuit  on  the  brink  of  the  Trebia:  the  cold  was  piercing,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerable  that  they  almost  all  perished  ;  even  of  the  men  and 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  reached  their  camp 
in  safety  ;  and  when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  them  across  the  river,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  took  refuge  with  his  colleague 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.51 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  their  defeat, 
Hannibal  winter,  i,.  despaired  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  the  two 
Q»oL  consular  armies   retreated   in  opposite   directions,   Scipio's   upon 

Ariminum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Hannibal 
remained  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besiege 
Placentia  and  Cremona  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  rendered  it  evident  that 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already 
they  bore  the  burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to'cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wind  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  stand  against  it.52  He  was  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He  therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises 
to  baffle  such  designs;  he  wore  false  hair,  appearing  sometimes  as  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age  ;53  and  if  he  had  that 
taste  for  humor  which  great  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdotes 
of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasioned, 
and  have  derived  entertainment  from  that  which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 
We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 

news  first  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.     Since  the  disaster  of 
ESTaJ  uker.h'the  Caudium,  more   than  a  hundred  years  before,   there    had    been 

known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united  ;  and  the  surprise 
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and  vexation  must  have  been  great.  Sempronius,  it  is  said,  returned  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  resolved  to  elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  how- 
ever unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant 
victories  in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  Tbey  accordingly 
chose  C.  Flaminius  for  the  second  time  consul ;  and  with  him  was  elected  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally  attached  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Flaminius' 
election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aristocracy  ;  and  as  numerous  prodigies  were 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  that  various  rites 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  p-ods,54  he  had  some 

XT       r  o  '  A.  U.  C.  537.  A.  C.  217. 

reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  again  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  command.  He  was  anxious  there- 
fore to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintending  the  new  levies,  Flaminius, 
it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army.55 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities  ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Flaminius'  election ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prov- 
ince assigned  him  without  opposition, *and  to  have  been  appointed  to  command 
Sempronius'  army  in  Etruria,  while  Servilius  succeeded  Scipio  at  Ariminum. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain ; 
one  was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tareritum ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria,  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name ;  and  these  being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  exceedingly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Ariminum  ;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  superseded,  sailed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  original  army  there.  Flaminius 
succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arretium.56 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Hnnnibai  enters  Et™- 
Gauls.  \j ut  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperceived  by  "*• 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  line 
where  they  had  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary ro  id  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 

traighter  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
his  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  flooded  country  which 
i  th*;  right  bank  of  the  Arno  and  the  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  the  m MID  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still  remains  a  specimen.  Here  again 
tli*-  Bufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they 
reached  the  linn  ground  below  PsBSulse,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of 
tie'  rich  valley  of  tie-  upper  Arno.57 

Flaminius  lav  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  bul  sent 

•  inform  him  of  the  enemv's  appear-    A.i.- ,  toward*  iv- 

E     iria.     Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  A.pen- 

md  in  tie-  heart  of  Italy  i  hut  the  experience  of  tie-  Samnites  and  of  l'\  i  - 
rhus  had  shown  that,  the  Etruscans  wee-  scarcely  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 

<>     iU  ;   and  in  the   south,  in  Samnium,  and   laeania,  and    Apulia,  tin!   the 

only  materi  airing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.     Accord- 
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ingly  Hannibal  advanced  rapidly  into  Etruria,  and  finding  that  Flaminius  still  did 

not  move,  passed  by  Arretium,  leaving  the  Roman  army  in  his  rear,  and  march- 

.  as  it  seemed,  to   gain   the  great  plain  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  from 

osia  to  Spojetum,  and  was  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Ariminum  to 

Rome. 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  his  position,  and  followed  the 
enemy.     Hannibal  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side  with  fire 

Flaininiu*  follows  him.  .       *  .  .  .         _-.  .*'  1        .     1  1    i 

and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Komans  to  a  hasty  battle ;  and  leaving 

Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  seat,  he  approached  the  lake  of 

Thrasy menus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  northeastern  shore,  till  it  ascended 

the  hills  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.58    Flaminius  was  fully 

convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  tc  lay  waste  the 

richest  part  of  Italy :  had  he  wished   to  engage,  why  had  he  no.'  attacked  him 

when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum?' 

With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely,  never  dreamir.g  that  the  lion 

would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 

who  were  dogging  his  steps  behind. 

The  modern  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passignano,  runs 

Diffl.uity  of  making  for  some  way  close  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  right,  hemmed  in 
0ut,h,n.,i,iofbH,l.e.    on  the  1(>ft  by  a  jine  of  c]iffs>  which  mal.e  it  aQ  abso]ute  defile. 

Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills;  yet,  although  they  form  some- 
thing of  a  curve,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  valley  ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  Polybius,  who 
states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  the  water, 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear.59  Livy's  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  history, 
where  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  either  with  each  other  or  with  the 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
nmiinfaH  advance,  to  the  present  Roman  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passignano  : 
he  had  made  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his  position  so 
late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him.60  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  forward  again  ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the 
low  grounds,  leaving  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  his  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  Hannibal's  army  while  it  was  still  in  march- 
ing order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arno.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the 
Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber:  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  would  have  reached  the  plain;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as;  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find  the 
-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian  war-cries  on 
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every  side  ;  and  both  flanks  of  the  Roman  column  were  assailed  Destruction  of  the  mak 
at  once.  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  javelins  and  ^ of  llie  Romans- 
arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  striking  into  the  soldier's  un- 
guarded side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while  ponderous  stones, 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  avail,  came  crashing  down  upon  their 
heads.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war- 
cries  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  presently  Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ;  and  the  huge  forms  of 
the  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  was  already  ascending  to  the 
higher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred  ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake  ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot 
of  Hannibal's  army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through  :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  battle ;  and,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  was  there ;  but  the 
mist  drew  up,  and-,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal 
was :  the  whole  vallev  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter ; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance, 
which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  vallev,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond,  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  lake.  But  they  too  were  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Gauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
armor,  presently  sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  and  there 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after  them.  Then  they  lifted 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter ;  but  on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carthage  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column,  who 
were  about  0000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed. 
The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consummated.     On 
finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  offer  some  regular  resistance  :  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  as  a  brav?  soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is 
■aid   to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran 
him  through   the  body  with  his   lance,  crying  out,   "So   perish  the  man  who 
our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers."61     In  these 
words  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris- 
Luthor  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul. 
ITlaminius  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
d  impetuous  soldier,  who  e  death  in  his  country's  cause  lias 
been  fell  to  throw  ■  veil  over  hi    rashne  s,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  hon- 
l      The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored  the  language  of  the  ancient 
ng  him,  need  no!  be  shared  by  a  modern  historian:  Flaminiuswai 
d  unequal  antagonist  to  I  Cannibal ;  but  in  bis  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
intry  well ;  ;md  if  the  defile  of  Thra  lymenui  witne 
,  it  also  contain  norable  grave. 
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The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  neon  ;  and  Hannibal's  indefatigable 
apian  of  uu«  ,.,i  cavalry,  alter  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  Roman 
H^umLitoi^  army,  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the  general  overthrow. 
They  were  supported  by  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniards,  and  finding  the 
Romans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  retreated,  proceeded  to  invest  it  on 
every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  with  no  provisions,  sur- 
rendered to  Maharbal,  who  commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  They  were 
brought  to  Hannibal:  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  15,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  interpreter; 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharbal,  that  their  lives,  if  he 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with- 
out his  consent :  then  he  proceeded  with  the  vehemence  often  displayed  by  Na- 
poleon in  similar  circumstances,  to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  government  and 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies :  they  were 
not  his  enemies,  he  said  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Italy  to  aid  them  in 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should"  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trebia ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and 
without  ransom.62  This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a  shc.it  time  to  rest  his  army, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1500  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vain,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  Flaminius, 
being  anxious  to  give  him  honorable  burial.63  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L. 
.Emilias  and  to  Marcellus;  and  these  humanities  are  wTorthy  of  notice,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity 
towards  the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  of  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
Perusia  unassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  Tiber,  and  en- 
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tered  upon  the  plains  of  Umbna.  Here  Maharbal,  with  the  cav- 
alry and  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  party  of  some  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the 
whole  body.64  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  the  Tiber  under  Perusia  to 
Spoletum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Somma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginians 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  >laughtercd  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  TL^  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  again  heard  the  Gaulish 
war-cry  ;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms  of 
the  Gauls,  however  formidable,  might  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  Umbrians ;  but 
they  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  slingers  from  the  Balearian  islands,  on  the  hardy 
Spanish  loot,  conspicuous  by  their  white  linen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet;65  on 
the  regular  African  infantry,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
small  shields  for  the  long  shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier;  on 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  of 
Italy  ;  above  all,  on  the  bauds  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  scoured  over  the 
country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such 
a  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  country,  for  shutting 
their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic;  and  when  the  ]Numid- 
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ian  horsemen  reined  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its  well -manned  walls, 
the  colonists,  with  an  excusable  boasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed 
Hannibal.66 

But  Hannibal's  way  lay  not  over  the  Monte  Somma,  although  its  steep  pass, 
rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  h6  raarche8  bto  aPu- 
between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  country  was  full,  lia' 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citizens  :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he 
would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere  :  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  of  every  im- 
pediment. He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
Picenum  :  he  then  followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the 
Marrucinians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunia.67  He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely, 
encamping  after  short  marches,  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide :  the 
plunder  of  slaves,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  valuable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, was  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anointing  the  skin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelling  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  corn  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  report,  were 
bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.68  Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword.69  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  farmers  of  the  mountain  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  Rome,  having  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  extermi- 
nating  march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Thrasyme- 
nus  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum,  and  called 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth.70  The  prsetor  r4\iieBew3of°ihet«ur 
peregrinus,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rostra,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  "We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle  ;  our  army 
is  destroyed  ;  and  0.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidings  on  the  lively  feelings  of 
tli':  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand 
voices,  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  of  eager  inter- 
of  tenor,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were  beset 
witl  Ifl  of  \viv«s  and   mothers,  imploring  every  fresh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 

oe  tiding!  of  those  most  dear  to  them.  The  praetors,  M.  /Kmilius  and 
M  Pomponius,  kept  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  Bunrise  to  sunset, 
without  adjournment,  in  earned   consultation   on  the  alarming  state  of  their 

country. 

thought   of  for  :i    moment  :    nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 

tingle  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia;   hut.  it  ,.  %,„,,„„„!, ttp. 

1  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  anitj  oi 
tnand.     There  had  been  no  dictatorship  for  actual  service  since  thai  of  A. 
Atilius  Col  snd-thirty  efore,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  of 
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P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L  Junius  Pullus.  But  it  is  probable  that  some  jeal 
ousv  was  entertained  of  the  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  Cn 
Servilius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them: 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  horse. 
Hence  an  unusual  course  was  adopted:  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosing  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state  :  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  gentle  than  wise;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  as  repre- 
senting the  popular  party."11 

Religion  in  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  for  party  pur- 
MtaurN  to  pnpitiaii  poses :  although  he  may  have  had  little  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 
an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  Avithout  which  it  must  assuredly 
degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  en  tercel  on  his  office,  he  sum- 
moned the  senate,  and  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted.72  They  directed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Roman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  called 
"  a  holy  spring  ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  born  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
and  reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  river-bank  or  upland  pasture  throughout 
Italy,  should  be  offered  to  Jupiter.73  Extraordinary  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples ; 
new  temples  were  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacrifices 
were  performed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  taken  down  from  their 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the 
city  where  they  had  deigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  cam- 
pian  of  Fnbiu8  for  the  Paign  Avas  in  prospect ;  for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  season  that 
tJie  praetors  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  their  provinces ;  and  Hannibal 
was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  even  the  walls  and  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be  made  good 
against  an  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down ;  the  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security ;  and  in  the  expected  line  of  Han- 
nibal's march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  corn  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  burnt.71  This  would  probably  be  done  effectually  in  the  Roman 
territory  ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices  ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Hannibal  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  had  been  lost  to  the 
I!omans  in  the  late  battle.  The  consul  Cn.  Servilius  commanded 
above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now  retreat- 
ing in  all  haste,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  Legions  were  raised!  besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  largely 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  become 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  corn-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  Etruria,  carrying 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain ;  while  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  at 
Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter.15  Now  all  the  ships  at  Ostia 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  com- 
manded them  ;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  the 
two  newly  raised  legions  to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and 
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Samnium  into  Apulia,  and,  with  an  array  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal.76 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being  regularly 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.     They  had  no  occasion  „    .,  . 

.*'rr.  .  •r..  ,.•'  ,  ,  .  Hannibal  ravages  Sam- 

to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  ;  but  keeping  mum  ana  enters  cam- 
their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they 
followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining  in  the  field  with  so  imposing  an 
army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt.71  Thus  Han- 
nibal, finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not  join  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpinians  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites. 
But  Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 
gates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid  waste  its  territory  with 
fire  and  sword,  then  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 
defenceless  town  :  thence  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Vulturnus, 
and  ascending  the  Vulturnus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifae,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  descended  by  Cales  into 
the  midst  of  the  Falernian  plain,  the  glory  of  Campania.78 

Fabius  steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  movements.    A^ain 

.        ■'•.  T  ...  1  °  .  .  °  Fabius  follows  him. 

the  JSumidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country  on  every 

side  ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  track.     The  soldiers  in  the 

Roman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burning 

for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encouraged  the  gen- 
.  .  ...  00 

eral  feeling.  But  Fabius  was  firm  in  his  resolution;  he  sent  parties  to  secure 
even  the  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road  upon  Rome ;  he  garrisoned  Casilinum  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  Vul- 
turnus from  Casilinum  to  the  sea  barred  all  retreat  southwards ;  the  colony  of 
Cales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from  Cales  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths 
over  which  were  already  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers.79  Thus  Fabius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  his 
army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself,  he 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  his  rear;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  Frcgella),  kept 
his  communications  with  Rome  open. 

Hannibal!  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was;  but  he  had 
carefully  husbanded   his  plunder,  that  it  mi^ht  supply  his  winter 

'.  .,       .     ..     J  P.  .     rr  J        .,         —    .         Hannibal',    artifice    to 

nmption,  bo  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  oil   in  <»<»i>'>     the  Komun 
safety.     He  had   taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  be- 

cumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  ('ales  and 
the  Vulturnus  m  cupied  by  the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  be  could 

without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder,      lb'  first 

thou  his  Dumeroui  prisoners;  and  dreading  lest   in  a  night  march  the] 

should  <  1   overpower  their  guards  and   join  their  countrymen  in 

•kmg  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  .'>,,«>"  men,  to 

put  t"  the  sword.    Then  hi  1  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected 

•  plundered  cattle,  and  pit  plii  pine  wood,  or  drj  rine  vrood,  to  be 

I  i"  their  horns,     About  two  hours  before  midnhrhl  the  drovei  i  b<  ran  to 
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drive  them  straight  to  the  hills,  having  first  set  on  fire  the  bundles  of  wood  about 
their  heads;  while  the  light  infantry  following  them  till  they  began  to  run  wild 
then  made  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  scouring  the  points  just  above  the  pass 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  commenced  his  march;  his  African  in- 
fantry led  the  way,  followed  by  the  cavalry;  then  came  all  the  baggage ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls.  In  this  order  he  followed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vulturnus,  above  Casilinum  and  the  enemy's  army.80 

He  found  the  way  quite  clear;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it,  seeing  the 
hills  above  them  illuminated  on  a  sudden  with  a  multitude  of  mov- 
ing lights,  and  nothing  doubting  that  Hannibal's  army  was  attempt- 
ing to  break  out  over  the  hills  in  despair  of  forcing  the  road,  quitted  their  position 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Mean- 
while Fabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
and  dreading  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Fla- 
minius,  kept  close  within  his  camp  till  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to  show 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  -engaged  on  the  hills 
above  with  Hannibal's  light  infantry.  But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
to  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  army.81  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his  shamed 
and  baffled  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  further 
before  the  season  ended.  He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus  towards  Ve- 
nafrum,  marched  from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quarters  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced  ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Bu  plan  for  u.e  wfa-  Italy  :  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vulturnus,  and  the 
ter-  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army  ;  the  Falernian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had  as  yet 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  single  state  of  Samnium  had  welcomed 
him  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  Rome. 
Everywhere  the  aristocratical  party  had  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re? 
-ed  all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  could  not  conquer  Italy ;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  Dutch  guards  have  conquered  England  :  and  six 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Torbay  brought  to  king  William.  But 
among  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  abide  his  time  ;  if  one  campaign  had  failed  of  its  main  object,  another  mujt  be 
tried  ;  if  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  more  fatal.  Meantime  he  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-quarters  in  Italy;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fed;  his  invaluable  cavalry  would  have  forage  in  abundance;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  point 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian  plain,  where 
it  joins  the  mountains :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  corn,  intermixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fresh  and  green ;  whilst 
on  the  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  his  nu- 
merous cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  the  first  snows  of  autumn  fell.     These  were 
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as  yet  far  distant ;  for  the  corn  in  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  still  standing ; 
and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  unwonted 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  little 
town  of  Geronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than  twenty  . 

.,  ,  T  .  r  T  ■..-,.  -i.     .        He  takes  Geronium. 

miles  northwest  ot  the  Latin  colony  of  Lucena,  m  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Larinum.82  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were  left  standing,  to 
serve  as  a  great  magazine  for  the  army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a 
regularly  fortified  camp  without  the  town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  himself ;  and, 
keeping  a  third  part  of  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his 
foragers,  he  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  corn  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  this 
manner  the  storehouses  of  Geronium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  corn. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator. 
He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten ;  his  slow  defensive  system,  npopu 
unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  Hannibal's  triumphant 
escaDe  from  the  Falernian  plain.  But  here  too  Fabius  showed  a  patience  worthy 
of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still 
felt  sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia, 
and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  high  grounds  in  his  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gious offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome ;  but  he  charged  Minucius  to  ob- 
serve his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a  battle.83 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  his 
camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  above  the  plain,  Minuciwadopuaboid- 
and  sending  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hannibal's  er8>'8tein- 
foragers,  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  his  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
agers, and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibal's  camp,  which,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  detaching  so  many  men  all  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior 
force  to  defend  it.  The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat ;  but  Minucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success.84 

The  feeling  against  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Minucius  had  known 
how  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself;  Hig  Mthari*y  b  maa* 
|ach  merit  at  such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewarded  ;  nor  was  it  equftl  t0  tho  dictutor'»- 
fit  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  among  his  own  party  Fabius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar:  he  had  magnified  himself  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  and  had 
spoken  too  harshly  of  the  blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metilius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  C.  Terentiua  Yarro,  who  had  been 
tor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried.81 

and   master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  them, 
part,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other.   ,,,.  „  ,„„,,.,,  ,„„,  Fll. 
Their  want  of  60-OperStiofl  was  thus  notorious;   and   llannih.il  was    ' "  ■  "■-'"'"• 

profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempting  Minucius  to  an  engagement 
on  hi^  own  .  and  having  concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  and 

hoi!  died  them  forth  in  the  midsl  of  the  action  i<>  fall  on  the 

r,     'I'll-  :  the  Trebia  was  well-nigh  repeated;  but  Fabius  was 

1  enough  to  ip  in  time  to  therescue;  and  his  fresh  legions  checked  the 

■  Polybiu*,  IH.  i  m  Polybiui,  III.  10L  LOS.     Urr,  XXII.  84. 
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pursuit  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken  Romans  to  rally.  Still  the 
loss  already  sustained  was  severe  ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  had  saved  his 
colleague  from  total  dost  ruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously:  he 
instantly  gave  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  the  dictator's  orders. sc  The  rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly;  and 
the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resigning  their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls ;  Cn.  Serviliue  having  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus  having  been  elected  to 
till  the  place  of  Flaminius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching  ;  and  it  was 
of  tvoin-  ftt  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  struggles. 
The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war  in  Italy;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  wLdui  it  obliged  to  constant 
military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  plunder,  but  still 
more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenue 
was  so  greatly  curtailed  by  Hannibal's  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italy  could  get  no  returns  from  their  property  ;  the 
wealthy  graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures,  saw  their  stock 
carried  off  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him  ;  they  wrould  not  sacrifice  every  thing  for  Rome,  if  Rome  could 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
undisputed  :  if  nth  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and  they  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majority 
of  the  people ;  but  they  were  imbittered  by  party  animosity  :  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  Minucius  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law 
had  made  him  his  equal :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bit- 
ter hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in 
C.  Terentius  Varro.87 

Varro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son ;  nay,  it  was  added,  that  he  had 
a.  u.  c.  5.->8.  a.  c  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,88  and  had  only  been  enabled  by  the 
Sw«£JSvaJ!J)iSd  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
AnUiMP.uiiw.  calling,  and  to  aspire  to  public  offices.  So  Cromwell  was  called 
a  brewer ;  but  Varro  had  been  successively  elected  qucestor,  plebeian  and  curule 
aedile,  and  prretor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune ;  and  it  is 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to  such  nobility.  Varro  was 
eloquent,  it  is  true  ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him  ;  and  if  in  his  prrctorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  home 
praetors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even 
after  his  defeat  at  Cannae,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important 
offices,  civil  and  military ;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
the  mere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  painted  him.  The  aristocracy 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election  :  he  was  not  only  returned  consul,  but  he  was 
returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  en- 
title  him  to  the  suffrage  of  a  tribe.88  Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  his  colleague;  and  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  magistrate 
so  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  people  generally, 

88  PoMmiH,  III.  104,  105.      Livy,    XXI.  28,        M  Valerius  Maximus,  III.  4,  4. 
20.     Plutarch,  Fabius,  13.  w  Livy,  XXII.  05. 
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that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.JEmilius  Paullus,  who  was  not  only  a  known 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  but  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  had  been 
brought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  Illyrian 
war,  and,  although  acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet 
he  was  known  to  be  a  good  soldier ;  and  the  people,  having  obtained  the  election 
of  Varro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocracy  by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections  of  prae- 
tors. Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two  were  also 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Furius 
Philus  and  M.  Pomponius  Matho.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  prse- 
torships ;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the  fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  without  any  military  events  of  importance.  Ser- 
vilius  and  Regulus  retained  their  command  as  proconsuls  for  some 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  office  ;  but  nothing  be- 
yond occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  preceding  campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward,  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium,  and 
immediately  from  a  large  magazine,  which  they  had  established  at  the  small  town 
of  Cannse,  near  the  Aufidus.90 

Never  was  Hannibal's  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.     More  than  half  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all 
barbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  HumXli  a^g  the 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun- 
der.    Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  either  Spaniards  or  Afri- 
cans ;  the  Spaniards  w^ere  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers 
to  her  ra?i9  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  prsetorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad, 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fighting 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.91    Even  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  Carthage:  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and  had  been  en- 
ed  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  masters. 
the   long  inactivity  of  winter-quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibal's  soldiers:  there  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
•pell-bound  ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.      On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
1  bands  of  Gaull  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
menus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.     For  the 
the  Spaniards  and    the  Africans  were  Overpowered  by  the   ascendency 
:  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  invincible  :  with 
•  ral   the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  tin;  Africans  and   Spaniards 

iral  dominion  of  superior  beings;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld 
appointed  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  had  them  once  more  to  as- 
sault the  capitoL 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  irai  living  with  Hannibal  daily;91  and  though  not 

intrusted   frith  his  military  and   political  een 

and    known   him   as   a  man;    be  mu-L   have    been  familiar  wit  li  his 
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habits  of  life,  and  must  have  heard  his  conversation  in  those  unrestrained  moments 
when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the  character  of  their  minds  so 
strikingly.  His  work  is  lost  to  us;  but  had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities, 
anecdotes  from  it  must  have  been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know 
what  Hannibal  was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  companions 
would  be  something  more  to  us  than  names  :  we  should  know  Maharbal,  the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world:  and  Hasdrubal,  who 
managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country; 
and  Hannibal's  young  brother,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise, 
who  commanded  the  ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  learn  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  Hannibal,  surnamed  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,93  but  whose 
counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they  been  merely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Silanus  saw  and  heard  without  heeding  or  recording  ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate ;  but 
the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappointment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  neither 
sight  nor  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing ;  and  in  the  warm  plains  of  Apulia, 
the  corn  wras  ripening  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter  supplies  were 
uugn^HuniiMj  takei  now  nearly  exhausted.  He  broke  up  from  his  camp  before  Gero- 
nium,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 
army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
great  magazine  at  Cannrc.94  The  citadel  of  Cannae  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength  ; 
this,  accordingly,  he  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  the  Roman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  corn  of  southern  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situations 
that  the  corn  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  country,  in  the  immediate  neighbor-  I 
hood  of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  offer- 
ing battle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies.     We  can- 
not doubt  that  Hannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sound- 
ing their  feelings ;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistance,  their  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.     The  Roman  government  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle  ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army;  for  a  battle  being  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.     We  do  not 
tlv  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers  ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  legions  under  their 
orders,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have  amounted  to  90,000  men.95     It  was  evident  that  so  great  a  multitude  could 
not  long  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement 
was  inevitable. 

]3ut  the  de-tails  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
vorro  rp*,ivei  to  bring  presence  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  easy 
"■  ■ ,(  to  discover.     It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  the 

new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they  did 
follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
they  encamped  at  about  six  miles  distance  from  him.96     They  found  him  on  the 

n  Polybius,  IX.  24,  5.  "  Polybius,  III.  107. 
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left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  corn  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season 
being  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  level  and  open,  that 
the  consul,  L.  iEmilius,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  ground  further  from  the  sea,  and  to  bring 
on  the  action  there.97  But  Varro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  alternately  with  JEmilius  every  other  day,  decided 
the  question  irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  com- 
municating with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  ^Emilius,  when  he  again  took  the  command  in  chief,  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  of  his  great  supe-  ^miiiu9  cro830g  tho 
riority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the  river,  Aufidul- 
and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  par- 
ties who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hannibal  saw  the 
Romans  in  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  riijht  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was  the  last  of  the 
month  Quinctilis,  or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven  preparatory  man<Bo- 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  his  vres  and  flkirmishes- 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp ;  so  that  Varro,  whose 
command  it  was,  could  not  bring  on  an  action.  But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or 
August,  Hannibal  being  now  quite  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his  camp 
and  offered  battle.  ^Emilius,  however,  remained  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on 
such  ground,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer 
the  hills,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near 
the  sea.9,J  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in- 
fantry into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack  the 
Romans  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coming  down  in  straggling  parties  to  the  bank 
to  get  water.  For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  easily 
fordable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  dr,\ven 
in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  in 
the  burning  Apulian  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known 

.1   Tor  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Varro's  head  -quarters  ;"  IIannibal  draw,  out  hii 

and   lie  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  main  ar,ny- 

army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the  right  bank.     Whether 

he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  sol- 

ide  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know;  but  Hannibal,  it 

ois,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally;  and  he  too 

ford  bream  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the 

my.     T!  g  (own  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear; 

he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  if  he  were  defeated,  escape 

But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked 

IStihle   Cavalry,   and   knew    that   his   infantry,  howe\er 

inferior  in  cumbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  oppon  felt  that  d<  ible.     [n  this  confidence  his  spirits 

heerful  merely,  hut  even  mirthful;  lie  rallied  one  of  his  officers  je 
1 .-,  who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans;  those  near  him 

m  V  *  PloUroh,  Fftbiui.  LA. 

■  PdjMot,  ill.  111.  XII.  v,. 
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laughed  ;  and  as  any  feeling  at  such  a  moment  is  contagious,  the  laugh  was 
echoed  by  others;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood, 
were  satisfied  that  he  was  sure  of  victory.1™ 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  on  their 
right  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  south, 
hut  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.101  On  their  left,  resting 
on  the  river,  were  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse;  next  in  the  line,  but  thrown 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans;  on  their 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies 
intermixed  ;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  light  horse- 
men.102 The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  nothing ;  the  ground 
was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills  overgrown  with  copsewood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 
Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  their  line  opposite. 
Th.t  of  the  Roman  The  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  on  their  brazen  helmets, 
ora>-.  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of  their  red 

and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a  foot  and  a  half 

high. 

'They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  their  long  shields, 
and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.103  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
families ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  and  of  the  Latin  name.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  front, 
and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  slingers  of  the  enemy. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any  account  of  the  battle, 
the  Roman  infantry  were  formed  in  columns  rather  than  in  line, 
a™™  „P  >„  column..     ^  files  of  the  maniples  containing  many  more  than  their  ranks;1M 

This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
in  cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the 
river  as  a  protection  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned,— one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
reached  nearly  to  the  sea,105— or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
obliged  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hannibal's 

™  Plutarch,  Fabins,  15.    EMfro*  ii  nvos  r5„  that  "this  had  been  found  convenient  against 

KttlabTiviv&fi{lcoTtrov,ToivotarieK**os,is8«v.  the  Carthaginians  in  the  former  war,    It  was 

lacrdv  «*r*  pahtrai  rb  ^to  rfiv  roW«»  aw*  Indeed  no  bad  way  ot  resistance  against  ele- 

yay^v  rb  r»L.rov  b  Aw#«,  "  'irepov,"  «7«v,  "  2  plants,  to  make  the  ranks  tuck  and  snort,  but 

r*W    >«*A„0/  ct  rovrov   QavpaoiuTtpovr      'Epo-  the  files  long,  as  also  to  strengthen  well  the 

nhov  6e  mv  n««vo5   "  Td  wo*-"    -"On"  £>  rear,  that  it  m.ght  stand  fast  compacted  as  a 

•«  tovtuv  ovriov  tovovtw,  obM{  h  avrols  YioKuv  wall,   under    shelter  whereof  the   disordered 

KaUXrau*     Twomhn  Si  nana    id^av   airoUroU  troops  might  rally  themselves,     thus  much  it 

M^iiaros  W*r«  y/Au>t  wtot '  id  Kartfavov  and  Beems,  that  Tercntius  had  learned  of  some  old 

rov  \t<pov  rots  annvTwoiv  <hl  rb  wtnaiyptvov  anay  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  now  ordered  his  bat- 

yAWw,  Start  iia  TroAAi,  noXvu  chat  rw  y/Awra  ties  accordingly,  as  meaning  to  show  more  skill 

kuI  urf'  <\va\a(iuV  iuvrobs  IvvaaOai  rois  *tp\  'Awl-  than  was  in  his  understanding.     hat  the  (,ar- 

Bav     'Voir.,  roli  KapXr}oovioti  ISoZai  0«'p>s  xaptim)  thaginians  had  here  no  elephants   with  them 

Xoytlouivots  arrb  noXXol  ml  \o%vfol   rot  KUTufpo-  in  the  field:    their  advantage  was  in  horse, 

VoLro<;  Inhai  yc\aV  oi,™  ml  trafytv  ™  crpamy.T,  against  which  this  manner  of  nnbattaihiig  was* 

*api  rb,  cfroweV  very  unprofitable    forasmuch  as  their  charge 

Livy,  XXII.  40.     Plutarch,  Fabius,  10.  is   better  sustained  in  front,  than  upon  a  long 


"■  Polyoma,  III.  118.     Livy,  XXII.  46.  flank." 

»3  Polybins,  III.  114.     Livy,  XXII.  45.  ™  Appian,  VII.  21.      oi  rb  laibt  eKovrts  i* 

m  Polybins,  III.  118.   iroi<hvrro\\ai:\doiovrb(id-  tt)  Qa\da<rr). 
80s  iv  rali  CTuipais  row  rrcruiit-ov.    Kaleigh  suggests 
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veterans, — it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle  :  the 
Balearian  slingers  slung  their  stones  like  hail  into  the  ranks  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Roranc 
Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  iEmilius  himself.  cavalry- 
Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and 
maintained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fighting 
on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
light  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field.106  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  effectually ;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he 
came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their  manner,  had  been  skirmishing 
indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective  in 
pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unsparingly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day, 
charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and  fighting  each  nan  as 
newest  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  indom-  0fthewholea,m>'- 
itable  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaul- 
ish and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ;  so  that,  being  already 
drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became 
compressed  still  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which  forced  its 
way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  like  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst 
its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.     In  this  state,  when  they  were  forced 

■her  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thun- 

ig  fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  Blaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced 
it  after  the  battle  of  Platan.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
the  -un  set  upon  the  field,  there  irere  Left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
tllp  nd  unwounded;  and  tinselled  in  straggling  parties, 

under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns.101   The 

ilius,  the    proconsul    On.   Hervilius,  the  late  master   of  the   horse    M. 

ivo  quaestors,  twenty-one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay 
Varro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escaped  from  the 
of  th.;  allied  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  army,  mid  made  bis  waj  Bafely  to 
isia. 

I;  •'  ,n"  Roman  I  mpleted.     A  large  force  bad  been  hit   n 

imp  on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Hannibal' 

P  during  the  action,  which  it  irai  supposed  that,  with  his  ,'n|,,""",f'i * 

inferior  numbei  old  not  leave  adequately  guarded.     Bui  it  iras  defended 

"  Foi/b. m.  lift  L47.  Polyblos,  in.  llfl     LWy,  XXIL 
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so  obstinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besieging  it  in  vain,  when  Hannibal, 
now  completely  victorious  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  the 
besiegers  Bed  in  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  all  succor, 
they  presently  surrendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of 
the"  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Canusium ;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  bank,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  conqueror. 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  had  fallen:  no  greater  price 

had  he  paid  for  the  total  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 

r,.u!u  or  the  battle.     g^d  ^  ^  enemyj  for  tbe  capture  0f  their  two  camps,  for  the  utter 

annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  offensive  warfare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated  by  this  unequalled 
victory.  Maharbal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done,  said  to  Hannibal,  "  Let 
me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four 
days  from  this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol."108  There  are  moments  when 
rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that 
day,°and  have  drop'ped  her  wings,  as  if  forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if 
panic  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond 
its  present  power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  it  re- 
quired. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANN.E-REVOLT 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTHERN  ITALY,  TO  HANNIBAL- 
GREAT  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  ROMANS-SURPRISE  OF  TARENTUM-SIEGE  OF 
CAPUA-HANNIBAL  MARCHES  ON  ROME-REDUCTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CAPUA.— A.  U.  C.  538  TO  543. 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Cannae,  Hannibal's  march  resembled  a 

cwinthecwac  mighty  torrent,  which,  rushing  along  irresistible  and  undivided, 

tor  0t  tho  w„r.  fixesour  attention  to  the  one  line  of  its  course  :  all   other  sights 

and  sounds  in  the  landscape  are  forgotten,  while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast 

volume  of  waters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.     Therefore  I  have 

not  wished  to  draw  away  the  reader's  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 

fixed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.     But  from  Canna?  onwards  the  character 

of  the  scene  changes.     The  single  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 

has  now  swelled  into  a  wide  Hood,  overwhelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the 

principal'  object  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islanded  amid  the  waters, 

and  on  which  they  dashed  furiously  on  every  side,  as  though  they  must  needs 

sweep  it  away.     But  the  rock  stands  unshaken :  the  waters  become  feebler ;  and 

their  streams  are  again  divided  :  and  the  flood  shrinks  ;  and  the  rock  rises  higher 

and  higher;  and  the  danger  is  passed  away.     In  the  next  part  of  the  second 

Punic  war,  our  attention  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 

Hannibal.     But  in  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  energy,  we  must 

consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Hannibal, 

struggled  with  her  face  to  face ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedon  struck  at  her  from  be- 

•"  Livy,  XXII.  51. 
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hind  ;  how  Spain  supplied  arms  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Yet  her  policy 
and  her  courage  were  everywhere :  Sicily  was  struck  to  the  earth  by  one  blow  ; 
Macedon  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  his  nearer  enemies ;  the  arms  which 
Spain  was  offering  to  Hannibal  were  torn  out  of  his  grasp;  revolted  Italy  was 
crushed  to  pieces ;  and  the  great  enemy,  after  all  his  forces  were  dispersed  and 
destroyed,  was  obliged,  like  Hector,  to  fight  singly  under  his  country's  walls,  and 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  "  having  done  mighty  deeds,  to  be 
famed  in  after  ages." 

The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  consuls  had  been  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  The  news  of  the  defeat 
for  some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was  reaches  Rome- 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent ; 
every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants ;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known. 
Even  Livy  felt  himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of 
that  day ;'  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
modern  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple  fact 
speaks  eloquently  :  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000  ;2  and  supposing,  as  we  fairly  may,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies, 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  abcve 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exaggeration,  that  every 
house  in  Rome  was  in  mourning. 

The  two  home  praetors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Fabius  was  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  Measures  taken  by  the 
ment  at  this  moment  was  effectually  in  his  hands ;  for  the  reso-  semae' 
lutions  which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  unanimously  adopted.  Light-horse- 
men were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidings  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed in  the  first  instance  to  the  praetors :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the 
common  danger  together.3  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  suspended ;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  any  one  tribune  uttered  the 
word  "peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
enate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic  passed  ;  and  Varro's  dispatches  arrived,  inform- 
ing th<;  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Ca-  Arrival  of  di»Pntehei 
nusium,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  upon  Rome.-1   Hope  fromVarro- 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the'  senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  maintaining  the  war. 

Iff.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  prators  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia, 

preparii  1  to  Sicily.     It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  MnrrPii,..  i*  ,ent  i..t0 

Bene  of  action  in  Apulia;  and  he  was  ordered  Al'"1"'- 

ive  up  the  fleet  to  his  colleague,  1*.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 

i  which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apulia,  there  to  collect  the 

infl  of  Varro'l  army,  and  to  fall  had;  as  he   best  could  into  Campania,  while 

il  returned  immediately  to  Rome.1 
In  the  mean  time  t;  al  Canurium  wai  like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  g< 

to  i  :       d<   perate.  and  the  instinct  of  lelf- 

nation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.      Some  young  men 

1  Uwjt  XX11  *  LItt,  xxii 

1  L  •  livy,  XXII.  67.    PluUrcb,  MtroeDui,  fc 

1  Livy,  xxii 
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of  the  noblest  families,  a  Metellus  being  at  the  head  of  them,  looking  upon  Rome 
;is  lost,  were  planning-  to  escape  from  the  ruin,  and  to  fly  beyond  sea,  in  the  hope 
of  entering  into  some  foreign  service.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  would 
have  led  the  way  to  a  general  panic:  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what  coloivy,  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause?  The  consul  exerted  himself  to 
the  nt  most  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the 
officers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  it.6  He  kept  his  men  together, 
gave  them  over  to  the  prsetor  Marcellus,  on  his  arrival  at  Canusium,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fate 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  general ;  he  himself  was  personally  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome  ;  and  if  the  memory  of  Flaminius  was  persecuted, 
notwithstanding  his  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  general 
from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  his  soldiers  had  perished  ?  Demos- 
thenes dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  after  his  defeat  in  ^Etolia; 
but  Varro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  punishment 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him. 
He  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.     All  party  feel- 
ing  was   suspended :    all   popular   irritation   was    subdued :    the 

Tlic  senate  th:ink  him  *     ™ 

butcher's  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general, 
were  all  forgotten  ;  only  Varro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  he  had 
resisted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The 
senate  voted  him  their  thanks,  "  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth."7 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  general 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Varro 
himself,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  it.8  This  story 
is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  was  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a 
member  of  a  popular  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul  and  censor.  His 
master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  but  ill- 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals.9 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  government  had 
Th*  .mate  kAhm  to  shown  that  its  resolution  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death. 
immmthapriMien.  Hannibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be 

e  The    author   would,    doubtless,    have   ex-  ecllus,  when  he  went  to  Komc — implies  that 

plained  Iris  reasons  for  ascribing  the  supprCs-  Scipio    distinguished    himself   at    Canusium. 

of  this  conspiracy  to  leave  Italy  to  Varro.  Dion's  statement  is  the  more  trustworthy,  as 

J'..    Livy,  XXII.  •".:;,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  V.  he  did  not  l'oin  in  the  cry  against  Varro,  hut 

6,  7.  by  Dion,  Pragm.  reiresc.  XLIX.,  it  is  at-  speaks  with  nigh  praise  of  nis  conduct  after  the 

tributed  to  Scipio.    See  also  Silius  Italicus,  X.  defeat.     'E$  rb  Kavvaiov  i\6uv  rd   re   hravda 

4 ■'''),  fol.      It  is   somewhat  remarkable   thatPo-     KaTtarriaaro,   Kal'rolt  nXrjaioxupois  <Ppovpas  w?   ix 

vtiov  £ir€)i\pcv,  irpoafidWovTiii  re  r?j  nd\et 


lyblUB  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  either  in     rdv  nap6 
the  account  Of  the  battle  of  CannSB,  or  in  the     Ireiriag,  a 


character  of  Scipio,  X.  1-6,  where  he  speaks  of  ovre  Karaifiif^as,  «AA'  an-'   <5f>6%   hmvoiai  wanrcp 

Scipio's    early    exploits.       According    to    Livy,  ftrifavbi  a<pioi  Setvou  aviiPcPvKtros,  ndvTa  rd  nodecpopa 

with  whose  SCCOUnt0  Dion's  Concurs,  the  fu<_d-  ToitS  irapovui   xal   i[iov\t.v<je  tcai   eirpa^ev.      Zonaras 

at  Canusium  were  headed  by  four  trib-  was  so  careless  in  abridging  Ins  author,  that  he 

-.  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  com-  transfers  what   Dion  here    says  of  Varro  to 

mand  of  Scipio  and  Appius  Claudius,  two  of  Scipio. 

their  number;    and  Scipio.  by  a  characteristic  '  Livy,  XXII.  61.    Plutarch,  Fabius,  18.    See 

■  f  youthful  heroism,  stifled  the  plot.     Mean-  also  Floras,  II.  6. 

whils  Varro  Is  represented  to  have  bees  at  Vc-  8  Valerius  Maximus,  III.  4,  §  IV.  5,  §  2. 

nusia.     Appian's  account,  too,  VII.  26,  though  Frontinus,  IV.  5,  6.     "  Honoribus,  quum,  ei 

differing   as  to  the   order  of  the  events,  and  deferrentur  a  populo,  renuntiavit,  dicens,  feli- 

plainly  inaccurate — since    it  makes   Varro  re-  cioribus,  magistratibus  reipublicse  opus  esse." 

sign  the  command  to  Scipio,  instead  of  Mar-  9  Livy,  XXII.  57. 
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ransomed  by  their  friends  at  the  sum  of  three  minae,  or  3000  ases  for  each  pris- 
oner. But  the  senate  absolutely  forbade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing 
to  furnish  Hannibal  with  so  large  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.10  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  left  in  hopeless  captivity  ;  and  the  armies  which  the  state  required 
were  to  be  formed  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consuls  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  two  legions 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capital.  These  were  now  to  Moasures  to  rate 
be  employed  in  active  service  ;  and  with  them  was  a  small  detach-  t!,00l)S" 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.  The  contin- 
gents from  the  allies  were  not  ready ;  and  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eight 
thousand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve ;  and 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wars.11  The  dictator  wrent  still  further  :  he  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms ;  and  amongst  the  former 
class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  as  in  later  times,  infested  the  mount- 
ains, and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  offences.12  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania ;  whilst  a  newr  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into  the  field.  M.  Junius 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Teanum,13  on  high  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Faler- 
nian  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales  in  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the 
Latin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  Marcellus  with  the  army  of  Cannse,  whom 
we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lying  encamped  above  Sues-  Position  of  the  Roman 
sula,14  that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vulturnus,  on  the  hills  ur,ny- 
which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capua,  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  Bene- 
ventum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania ;  but 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nie,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasvmenus,  could  not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Cannae.     The  Apu-  Revolt  of  th9  ft)lieB. 
lians   joined  the   conqueror    immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Salapia  co,,duct of Hftnnibftl- 
opened  their  gates  to  him.     Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Samnium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example  ;ls  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and  send  offi- 
into  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished 
to  join  him.  and  t<>  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field. 
awhile  he  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  this 
Mow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and' that  they 
'lily  to  proposals  of  peace.    With  this  view  be  sent  a  Carthaginian 
npany  tin-  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 

I    him    '  6   any  disposition    OD    the,    part   of  the    Romanfl   to  open  ft 

■nation."1     When  he  found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his 

had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  tie-  city, and  that  the  Etonians  bad  refused 

beir  pri  pointment  betrayed  him  into  aets  of  the  moat 

"  POM*!  SI.     Aj>-        ■  Livv,  x  XI  ir.  24. 

P»an,  VII.  III.  82.         m   l.iv'v,  XXII.  11. 

Aula*  Oclliim.  VI]  »  Livy,  XXII.  61.     Polybiat,  IH.  118.     A.P- 

pUn,  mi 

°   I  '     Livy,  .XXII 
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inhuman  cruelly.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  left  in  his  hands  he  sold  for  slaves; 
and  so  far  he  did  not  overstep  the  recognized  laws  of  warfare  ;  but  many  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  them  he  put  to  death ;  and  those  who  were  senators  he 
obliged  to  tight  as  gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
It  is  added,  that  brothers  -were  in  some  instances  brought  out  to  light  with  their 
brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers ;  but  that  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sin 
against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their 
swords  in  such  horrible  combats.17  Hannibal's  vow  may  have  justified  all  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fury  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  have  excited  his  admiration.  To  ad- 
mire the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  mav 
seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  of  liAmanity. 

Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  position  in  Apulia, 
Hunnibai  enu-rs  Cam-  ar>d  moved  into  Samnium.  The  popular  party  in  Compsa  opened 
pu>»:  revolt  of  Capua,  their  gates  to  him  ;  and  he  made  the  place  serve  as  a  depot  for 
his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army.18  His  brother  Mago  was 
then  ordered  to  march  into  Bruttium  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Bruttian  ports,  and  carry  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  Cirthage.19  Hanno,  with 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the  Lucanians  ;2t) 
while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  once  more 
into  the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  partly  restrained  by  the 
Latin  colony  of  CEsernia,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman, 
Num.  Decimius  of  Bovianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  Rome  :  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian  Samnites 
all  joined  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  their  soldiers  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania.21  There  all  was  ready  for  his  reception. 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  of  the 
highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  but, 
through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocratical  party  were  weak  and 
unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  into  the  city.22  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,23  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  remained  true 
to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrel 
of  the  Samnite  wars  once  again. 

This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itself, 
mmwDm  encamp.  at  which  could  have  followed  from  the  battle  of  Cannae,  drew  the 
su«t.uia.  Roman  armies  towards  Campania.     Marcellus  had  probably  fallen 

17  Diodorus,  XXVT.   Exc.  de.  Virtut.  ct  Vitiis.  pliant,  and  killed  him,  and  was  then  treacher- 

Appian,  VII.  28.      Zonaras,   IX.   2.      Valerias  ously   waylaid  and   murdered   by  Hannibal's 

Maximus,  IX.  2,  Ext.  2.     Bat  M  even  Livy  does  orders,  was  probably  invented  with  reference 

not  mention  these  stories,  though  they  would  to  this  very  occasion.    The  remarks  of  Eolybius 

have  afforded  such  a  topic  ior  his  rhetoric, — nor  should  make  us  slow  to_  believe  the  stories  ot 

does  Polvbius,  cither  in  IX.  2  1,  when  speaking  Hannibal's  cruelties,  wbich  so  soon  became  a 

ofHanni                         nelty,  or  in  VI.  56.  where  theme  for  the  invention  of  poets  and  rhetori- 

he  gives  the  account  of  the  mission  of  the  cap-  cians. 

and  adds  that  Hannibal,  when  he  heard  1B  Livy,  XXIII.  1. 

that  the  Romans  had  refused  to  ransom  them,  10  Livy,  XXIII.  11. 

K'tTcn'Xayrj  to  ardtrifiov  Kai  rb  ntya\6\^vx»v  T&v  uv-  '  Livy,  XXIII.  37. 

lo&v  iv  T'Hi  6in0ovMoti, — then;  must  doubtless  21  Livy,  XXII.  61,  24. 

.  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  them,  even  K  Livy,  XXIII.  2-4. 

if  they  bad  any  foundation  at  all.     The  story  23  Livy,   XXIII.  5.      See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II 

in  Pliny,  VIII.  7,  that  the  last  survivor  of  these  note  145. 
gladiatorial  combats  had  to  light  against  an  ele- 
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back  from  Canusium  by  the  Appian  road  through  Beneventum,  moving  by  an 
interior  and  shorter  line;  whilst  Hannibal  advanced  by  Compsa  upon  Abellinum, 
descending  into  the  plain  of  Campania  by  what  is  now  the  pass  of  Monteforte. 
Hannibal's  cavalry  gave  him  the  whole  command  of  the  country ;  and  Marcellus 
could  do  no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp  above  Suessula,  and 
wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question  merely  How  came  it  that  Rome 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  ™™*4***°y*u 
and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae  ;  it 
appears  even  more  perplexing  to  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Rome.  A  single  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Latium  ;  the  Hernican  cities  and 
the  impregnable  Praeneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
faithful  to  Rome ;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such  succor,  as  now,  after  fifty  years 
of  peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
received  into  Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  Lautulse  in 
the  second  Samnite  war,24  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
as  now,  Capua  had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome  ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  Carthage :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  battle  was  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers,  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy 
so  formidable  was  only  formed  to  be  defeated  ? — that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
the  term  of  Hannibal's  progress  ? — that  from  this  day  forwards  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  ? — that,  in- 
stead of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  and  relieving  Ca- 
pua ? — and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were  alike  unavailing  ? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.  Rome  owed  her  deliv- 
erance principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest  C!iuaes  which  Baved 
throughout  Italy, — to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin  name, —  btr- 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  his  want  of 
an  efficient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and 

great  general's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.     And  when  Cannae  had 
ht  the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  the  war  became  ne- 
eeee  irilj  -  of  sieges,  where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  his  cavalry,  could  ren- 

der little  service,  while  his  infantry  was  in  quality  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  inferior. 

With   two  divisions  of   his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  while 
Anxiously  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which   liagO  was  to  pro-  Mi|it;irv  nma in 

1  Cannibal  could  not  undertake  any  great  offen-  <; '""""• 

operation  after  Mi  arrival  in  Campania.     II.>  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
ji<-s  of  th<-  Campamau  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislod 
the  from  Casilinum,  which,  lying  within  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  com- 

ding  the  passage  of  ih-  Vtiliunius,  rioi  only  restrained  all  his  movements,  but 

Capua,  and  threatened  its  territory  with  continual 
Utllaand  Calatia  had  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua:  and  he 
took  Nuceria,  Alfaterna,  and  A.ceme,    The  Greek  cities  on  the  ST<  ipolia 

and  I  are  firmly  attached  t"  Rome,  and  were  too   trong  to  be  b 
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■with  success  ;  but  Nola  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  nearly  midway  between 
Capua  and  Nuceria;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,- were  ready  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  lie  was  preparing  to  appear  before  the  town;  but 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of  their  danger;  and  Marcellus, 
who  was  then  at  Oasilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  which  rise 
directly  above  it.  lie  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  made  a  sudden 
sully,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss.25  Having  done  this  service,  and  left  the 
aristocratical  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the  government,  he  returned  again 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the 
Campanian  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  His 
place  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum ;  but 
Hannibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this  time,  laid 
regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 
This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towards  the  citizens  of  Casilinum, 
conduct  of  tbegomson  which  the  Campanians  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  war  with 
ofc^omn..  Pyrrhus.26     About  500  Latins  of  Pneneste,  and  450  Etruscans  of 

Perugia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took 
the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Appian  road,  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Cannoe.  They  immediately  turned  about,  and 
fell  back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better 
security  massacred  the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  quarter  of 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vulturnus,  occupied  the  quarter  on 
the  right  bank.27  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the  wreck  of 
Varro's  army,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  position 
being  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  the  garrison,  while 
they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  the  Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreading  Hanni- 
bal's vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  was  the 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign :  all  the  armies  now  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Teanum ;  Marcellus  lay  in  his  mountain 
camp  above  Nola ;  and  Hannibal's  army  was  at  Capua.28  Being  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  discipline, 
it  is  likely,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their 
way  :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notorious, 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations ,  against  luxury,  pretended  that 
Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this  winter,  and  that  Capua 
was  the  Cannae  of  Carthage.29 

This  intermission  of  active  warfare  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
rm^e^  of  th0  «nr  in  progress  of  events  elsewhere,  which  we  have  hitherto  unavoidably 

neglected.  From  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  Hannibal  had  made  his 
way  without  interruption  to  Capua ;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  behind  him 
sink  in  like  manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  what  had 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio,  when  he  retilrned  from  the  Rhone 

to  Italy,  to  be  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his 
5ii.  "  soeeeM  of  'u»'  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother.30     After  his 

consulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  still  continued  to 
him  as  proconsul ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  that  his  brother  had  already  effected  much :  he  had  defeated  and  made 

»  Livy,   XXIII.   14-17.  Plutarch,   Marcel-        w  Livy,  XXIII.  18. 
ua,  11.  M  Livy,  XXIII.  45.    Florus,  II.  6.    Valerius 

38  See  Vol.  II.  p.  393.  Maximus,  IX.    Ext.  1. 

"  Livy,  XXIII.  17.  »  Above,  p.  477. 
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prisoner  the  Carthaginian  general,  Hanno,  whom  Hannibal  left  to  maintain  his 
latest  conquests  in  Spain,  and  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus.31 
His  own  arrival  in  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  537,  three  or  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus ;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Saguntum  was 
persuaded  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ;  and  the 
Spaniard  who  had  advised  this  step  under  the  mask  of  good  will  to  Carthage, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than 
he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Scipio  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of 
restoring  them  to  their  friends,  and  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular.32 
In  the  following  year,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  having  received  orders  to 
march  into  Italy  to  co-operate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  Romans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated  ;33  so  that  his  invasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effectually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  en- 
emy of  his  best  nursery  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he  would  si's,  its'  great  im'porl 
have  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  up  at  all ;  nor  is  there  -any  thing  requiring  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Romans.  Their  army  had  originally  consisted  of  20,000  men  ;  and  P.  Scipio 
had  brought  some  reinforcements ;  while  Hasdrubal  and  Hanno  in  their  two 
armies  had  a  force  not  much  superior  :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Hanno, 
Hasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span- 
ish levies  were  now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  inviting 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  to  them.  In  this 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  should  most  influence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character  was  clearly  shown ;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Han- 
nibal's advance  into  Italy,  seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  a  state  of  Tr»nquiiiityofCisaipin» 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  Guu1, 
very  remarkable,  that  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  were  left  unassailed 
from  the  time  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  praetors  of  the  year  538,  Avas  sent 
witli  an  army  into  Gaul,  when  Varro  and  ^Emilius  marched  into  Apulia,  with 
the  express  object  of  compelling  the  Gauls  in  Hannibal's  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country/'4  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  summer  we 
know  not:  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  following,  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be- 
fore  hit  consulship  began,  early  in  March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  while  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  irai  cut  to  pieces*1  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved for  the  present  to  tears  the  Gauls  to  themselves.**  Bui  it  iraa  not  so 
■in  that  th<  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romani  t<>  themselves; 

■ad  w"  find  that  If.  Pomponiui  afatho,  who  hud  been  city  praetor  in  038,  was 
',  *"i  tin  tion  of  his  office,  with  proconsular  power  to  Ariminum,  and 

thai  mained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  arm}  of  two  lemons,*1 

wh:  with  another  legion  was  quartered  in  Picenum,  t<>  support  him  in 


Mm,  in 

Kill.  27, 
u  Polyblui,  III. 


»  Liw,  Will.  24.    Polybius,  Ml. 

«  l  ■  Kill 
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time  of  need.3'  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gauls  is  extraordinary,  the  more  so  as  we 
find  them  in  arms  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  Avar  with  Carthage,  and 
attacking  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace.39  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  their  soldiers,  who  were 
serving  in  Hannibal's  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gauls  who  were  left  at 
home  ;  and  that  long  experience  had  taught  them  that,  unless  when  conducted 
bv  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they  could  not  carry  on  war  successfully 
with  the  Romans.  The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to  war,  when 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  ;40  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  a  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  fronds  in  their  peaceful  senti- 
ments, and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  that  some  truce 
was  concluded,  which  restrained  either  the  Gauls  or  Romans  from  invading  each 
other's  territory  ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
Gauls  serving  with  Hsnnibal ;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  perhaps,  that 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,  and  were  well  content  that 
the  war  :hould  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  men  might  regret  that  better  use  was 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment ;  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroachments  on  their  soil  were  still  maintained ;  and  that  there  was  no 
Gellius  Gnatius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  unite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and,  while 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinum  by  a 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

"Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactivity  of  the  Gauls,  after  their  great  victory 
Rooources  of  tho  Re-  over  L.  Postumius,  might  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
Greeks  who  ascribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  their  good 
fortune.  It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Etruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  Gauls  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  for  the  contest 
in  the  south ;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  existed  in 
those  countries,  was  unable  to  show  itself  in  action.  Their  soldiers  served  as 
allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines,  Picentians,  Vestinians,  Fren- 
tanians,  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians;  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roman  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy. 
That  revolt  made  the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  on  the 
states  which  still  remained  faithful;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  everywhere 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Roman  govern- 
ment plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  home.41  The  propraetor  of  Sicily  applied  to  the  never-failing  friendship  of 
Iliero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life,  money 
enough  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  corn  for  six  months'  consumption.  ^  But  the  pro- 
prietor of  Sardinia  had  no  such  friend  to  help  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  corn  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province.42  The  money,  it  seems, 
like  the  benevolences  of  our  own  government  in  old  times,  was  nominally  a  free- 
will offering  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people :  but  the  Sar- 
dinians knew  that  it  was  a  gift  which  they  could  not  help  giving ;  and  impatient 
of  this  addition  to  their  former  burdens,  they  applied  to  Carthage  for  aid,  and 
broke  out  the  following  year  into  open  revolt.43 

"  Livy,  XXIII.  32.  41  Livy,  XXIII.  21. 

■  Livy,  XXXI.  10.  «  Livy,  XXIII.  21. 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  government  had  abandoned  its  officers 
in  the  provinces  to  their  own  resources.  Their  financial  difficulties  Their  ^^^  && 
were  enormous.  Large  tracts  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  forest,  cu,Uc9- 
from  which  the  state  ordinarily  derived  a  revenue,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  number  of  tax-payers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  citizens  in  battle  ;  and  in  many  cases  their  widows  and  children  would 
be  unable' to  cultivate  their  little  property,  and  would  be  altogether  insolvent. 
If  the  poorer  citizens  were  again  obliged,  as  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  to  bor- 
row money  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han- 
nibal. Accordingly  three  commissioners  were  appointed,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Minucius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year  403,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  facilitating  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer.44 
Their  measures  ;*re  not  recorded  ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  like  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind, 
when  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.45  The  war  must  no  doubt 
have  raised  the  value  of  money,  and  diminished  that  of  land ;  and  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thus 
doubly  sufferers.  As  a  mere  financial  operation,  the  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable  ;  but  the  government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  ;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  in  the 
actual  financial  difficulties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  which  must  speedily 
have  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  Event9  of  th9  navol 
and  Carthaginian  fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  *"■ 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Bruttium ;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  it  suffered  much  from 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy.46  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval  victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  ;47 
and  their  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum  to  run  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  signal  service,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  communications  which  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal.48 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  carried  to  Carthage,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  accompanied  with  a  Reinforcement,    from 
(ni-  reinforcements.     Nearly  two  years  before,  when  he  Curthl,°e- 

l'(l  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  Spaniards 
irere  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who 
had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
lhr<  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from 

sicki  in  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  diminished 

it;  and  iras  no*  to  be  divided:  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut- 

tium, a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under  Hannibal's  own 
imand.     On  th<  hand,  the  accession  of  the  Campanians,  Samnites, 

as,  and  Brnttians  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality  ;  so  that  large  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required, 

VII.  21.  |Wp  of  Fftbini  Maximum,  Wiia  u  incxsuroof 

**  Baunasl  5io)  conceives    these  com 

thattlion  to  an  ounce,  whioh,        «•  Livy,  XXII 

Biny  (XXXIII.  .  .in  the  die-       41  Polybiu  .III. 
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but  only  enough  for  the  Africans  to  form  a  substantial  part  of  every  armv  em- 
ployed in  the  field  ;  and  above  all,  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  reinforcements  which  were  voted  on  Mago's  demand,  were 
afterwards  diverted  to  other  services;49  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the 
amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived.50  It  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants  ;  for  all  the  elephants  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  since  perished ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  others,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in  war, 
which  modern  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  deprec'ate.51 

AW-  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal  and  the 
FeciiDj!  of  the  Cam-  Campanians  towards  each  other,  while  the   Carthaginians  were 

wintering  in  Capua.  The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 
fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campanians,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates  ;  no  Campanian  was  to  be  compelled  to  any  duty,  civil  or  military, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  authority  cf  the  Carthaginian  officers.59 
There  must  have  been  something  of  a  Roman  party  opposed  to  the  alliance  with 
Carthage  altogether;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Decius 
Magius,  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage.53  But  three  hundred  Cam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Sicily  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens  ;54  and  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people  we  know  little : 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  Perolla,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome, 
wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  into  Capua.55  Vibius  Virrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of 
the  Carthaginians  ;56  and  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Campanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent  ;5T  and  one  brave  and  practised  soldier, 
Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal.58 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter,  the  Romans 

took  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the 
mm*.  Two  dictator  lapse  of  five  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 

the  numbers  of  the  senate.59  The  natural  course  would  have  been 
to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the  senate  properly 
belonged  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the  censor's  power  in  admitting 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election  ;  and  resolved  that  the 
censor's  business  should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of 
all  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  already  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been 
censor  six-and-twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  who 

•  Livy,  XXIII.  13,  32.  M  Livy,  XXIII.  7,  10. 

'M  He  Is  represented  as  having  elephants  at  M  Livy,  XXIII.  4,  7,  31. 

the  siege  of  Casilinnm.    Livy,  XXIII.  18.     If  68  Livy,  XXIII.  8,  9. 

this  be  correct,  the  reinforcement*  must  already  M  Livy,  XXIII.  6. 
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had.  more  recently  been  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  declare  war  on  Carthage 
after  the  destruction  of  Saguntum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no  legal 
formality,  C.  Varro,  the  only  surviving  consul,  was  sent  for  home  from  Apulia 
to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detain  Varro  in  Rome  till  he  should 
have  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as  usual  took  place  at  midnight ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  his  four-and-twenty  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  months, 
and  especially  charged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  formation,  at  his  discretion, 
of  that  great  council  which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weakly  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule  ;  that  he  would  first 
add  all  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  within  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate  ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  ail  who  within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  sediles,  or  quaestors  ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  show  in  their  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roil ;  the  new 
members  thus  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  seni;e, 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  done  forthwith,  the  dictator, 
as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd, 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home  ;  but  their  admi- 
ration was  not' cooled  by  this  delay  ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house.60  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dicta- 
torship, so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Maximus  himself  has  earned  no  purer  glory. 

Varro,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  army 
the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure.  Eiecfion  0f  officers  to* 
The  dictator,  Aft.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  repair  to  Rome  >tar  63J- 
to  hold  the.  comitia;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  report  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.61  There  is  no  doubt' that  the  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  for- 

I  as  a  candidate,  the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
»r  him.     Accordingly  the  consuls  and  prcetors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience  :  the  consuls  were  A.  u.  c.  539>  A#  c 
L.  Postumiu-,  whose  defeat  and  death  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  not  8l6, 

known  in   Rome,  and  Ti.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.     The  praetors 

M.  Valerius   Laevinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson   of  the  famous 

»r,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  old  in  years,  but  vigorous  in  mind 

anf!  who  had   already   been   censor,  and   twice  consul,  and  Q.  Mucius 

When  the  death  of    L.  IVstumius  was   known,  his   place  was   finally 

filled  hy  no  leu  a  person  than  Q,  Fabius    Maximus  :   whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to 

immand  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
a  time  so  critical.*1 

r  being  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  determine  their 
and  to  provide  them  wiih   sufficient  forces.*1  ,.,.„  ...,.„  ,,  ,,. 

I  i"  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius;  '" 

•  '1  from  Teanum  to  Cales,  at  the  northern  ei 
tr«M.  rnian  plain,  abov  ,  English  miles  from  Ca  ilinum  and  tho 
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Vulturous,  and  less  than  ton  from  Capua.  The  other  consul,  Ti.  Scmpronius, 
was  to  have  DO  other  Roman  army  than  two  legions  of  volunteer  slaves,  who 
wore  to  be  raised  for  the  occasion ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contingent  of  Latin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with  a  bold  headland  into  the 
as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers;  and  his  business  was  to  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and 
\  Marcellus  was   to  command  two  new  Roman  legions,  and  to  lie  as 

before  in  his  camp  above  Nola  ;  while  his  old  army  was  sent  into  Sicily  to  relieve 
the  legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they  formed  a  fourth 
army  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  praetor  peregrinus,  in 
Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Varro  had  commanded  in  Apulia  was  ordered 
to  Tarentum,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Varro  him- 
self was  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  sent  rein- 
forcements to  Hannibal.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  prsetor  urbanus,  remained  at 
Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  military  command  than  that 
of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the 
other  two  proctors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mucius  in 
Sardinia ;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two 
legions  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  539,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets ;  and  of  these 
fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Latin  and 
Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  each 
army,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  140,000  men,  thus  divided  :  20,000  in  Spain,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  10,000  in  Sardinia ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuls  ; 
20,000  with  Marcellus  ;  20,000  under  Lcevinus  in  Apulia ;  and  10,000  in  Tarentum. 
Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war  had 
tiou  of  the  Rommuj  amounted  only  to  270,213,,65  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  by 
so  many  disastrous  battles.  Nor  was  the  drain  on  the  finances  of 
Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  had  indeed  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  must  have 
been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war ;  and  if 
the  Romans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legions 
in  Italy  cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothing,  at  the  rate  of  541,800 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year,  the 
annual  expense  was  6,501,600  denarii ;  or  in  Greek  money,  reckoning  the  dena- 
rius as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents.  To  meet  these  enormous 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and  calling  at  once  for  the  payment  of  one-half  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.66  It  was  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  how- 
ever costly  :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  off  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agri- 
culture itself  must  have  BO  suffered  from  the  calling  away  of  so  many  hands  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we  wonder  how  the  money  could  be  found,  and 
how  many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  be  provided  with  daily  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  five  regular  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
otw  milium  me,lD3  in  Italy,  an  irregular  warfare  was  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to 
o< ito Roimu...  what  extent;  and  bands  of  peasants  and   slaves  were  armed  in 

many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  the  revolted  Italians,  and  to  ravage 
their  territory.     For  instance,  a  great  tract  of  forest  in  Bruttium,  as  we  have 

•  Livy,  Epit.  XX.  M  Livy,  XXIII.  31. 
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seen,  was  the  domain  of  the  Roman  people ;  this  would  be  farmed  like  all  the 
jther  revenues ;  and  the  publicani  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  citizens  who 
turned  out  cattle  to  pasture  in  it,  would  have  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Bruttian  towns  on  the  coast 
revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  guerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
chief. And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  the  Romans 
still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had 
loner  since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonies.  Brundisium  on  the  Ionian  sea, 
Paestum  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Venusia,  and  Beneventum  m  the  inte- 
rior, were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  Latin  name, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts  ;"  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  Cumse  and 
Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  their  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  .Latin 
colonies  themselves.68 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  their 
strength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Can- 

,  .  , .  , .        ,  _TT       .  Hannibal'i  resources. 

nae,  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  his  aimy,  one  into  Lu- 
cania, the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  countries,  and 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Most  of  the  Bruttians  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibal's 
allies,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Himilcon ;  but 
Petelia,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion 
to  Rome,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extremities  of 
famine  before  it  surrendered.69  Thus  Himilcon  must  have  been  still  engaged  in 
besieging  it  long  after  the  campaign  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua. 
The  Samnites  also  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hanni- 
bal's own  army  :  the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made 
ten  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70,000  foot  and 
7000  horse  ;70  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasymenus  and  Cannse,  which  they  had  shared  as 
their  allies.  It  is  vexatious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hanni- 
bal's old  army,  any  more  than  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the 
war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cannae.  His  reinforcements  from  home,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  trifling ;  while  his  two  divisions  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns, 
as,  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,11  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force 
under  his  own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites  and 
Campanians*  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies 
oppo-i-'l  to  him  ;  quite  as  strong,  indeed,  in  all  likelihood,  as  was  consistent  with 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.     The  garrison  had  made  a  valiant 
defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine  :  they  were  allowed  to  ran- 

.,  l",  ,  J  r  ,  .    r         ,   .       Full  ofCiuilimin*. 

themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  liberty     The  plunder  which  they  had  won  from  the  old  inhabitants 
enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large  sum;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  march 
and  retire  to  Cumae.     Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town: 

...  O  t  a 

hut  its  important  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  ovei 
the  Vulturaus,  induced   Hannibal  to  garrison  it  with  seven  hundred  soldiers  of 

i    .'.  n  army.12 
"    1  HI.  10.  10   Polyt.ins,  I[.  M.  10. 

"  Livy.  Will  \IV.  i.  m  i/.vy,  XXIV.  4.;,  47.  Appisa,  VII.  81. 

•  Polybioi,  VII.  l.     i  11.61.  XXHI.       "  Livy,  XXIII.  L»,  80. 

.     Appian,  VII.  28.  \  al<  rltu  Maxima*, 
1 1   .;.    Bit  ii. 
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The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.     The  three  Roman  armies 
of  Fabius,  Gracchus,  and  Mareellus,  had  taken  up  their  positions 

Hannibal    enca^M*    en  j    n  ■  jtt-li  i        i  rVi  i 

u.  rouiul  Campania;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Capua,  and  en- 

■Muted  hy  hut  alius.  ,     ,  .  ,,  .    .  ,  .,  , ,       r  _,- 

camped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  that  same  Tifata 
where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  Campanian  plain.'3  Tifata  did  not  then  exhibit  that  bare 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plain  below,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been 
washed  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protect- 
ing woods,  from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and  Tifata,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fur- 
nished grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offered  cool 
and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.  There  he  lay  waiting  for  some  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  against  his  enemies  around  him,  and  eager  y  watching 
the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.  A  party  at  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;74  and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concluded 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  ihe  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  full 
powers  in  their  master's  name.75  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while,  if 
he  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against 
Rome  :76  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  the  succession 
of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  an'  ambitious  and  inexperienced  youth,  were  de- 
taching Syracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Hannibal  had  already  received 
an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagin- 
ian officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracusan  brothers,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  being,  in  fact, 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at  Carthage, 
since  Agathocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  father  had  married 
and  settled  in  his  place  of  exile.'57  Thus  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed 
to  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion  ;  their  provinces  were  re- 
volting ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  them ;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
himself,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  and 
of  all  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  into  the  scale  of  their  enemies.  Seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of  Tifata, 
to  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered. 
Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing-time,  in  which  both  parties  were 

looking  at  each  other,  and  considering  each  other's  resources, 
cm  otr  Hi,nmbai'»  .up.  while  they  were  recovering  strength  after  their  past  efforts,  and 

preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  Fabius,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
their  corn  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  lay  waste  the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  burn  the  farm 
buildings,  of  any  one  who  should  disobey  the  order.73  In  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  true  time,  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  the  corn  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe  without  needless  delay, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage 
for  his  cavalry.  But  at  any  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  by  wasting  the  country,  to 
oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  feed  his  army  from  a  distance:  hence,  when  the  resources  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 

■  Livy,  XXIII.  M.     VII.  29.  '•  Livy,  XXIII.  32,  34. 

u  Livy,  XXII.  61.     Appian,  VII.  32.  "  Livy,  XXIII.  4,  6.    rolybius,  VII.  2. 

•  Iivj,  XXIII.  88.     Zoriaras,  IX.  4.  78  Livy,  XXIII.  32. 
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Meanwhile  Gracchus  had  crossed  the  Vulturous  near  its  mouth,  and  was  now 
at  Liternura,  busily  employed  in  exercising  and  training  his  hete- 
rogeneous army.     The  several  Campanian  cities  were  accustomed  JSTL7  fJSL% 
to  hold  a  joint  festival  every  year  at  a  place  called  Hamee,  only  Gracchu8' 
three  miles  from  Cumae.79     These  festivals  were  seasons  of  general  truce,  so  that 
the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them  safely  :  the  government  of  Capua 
announced  to  the  Cumaeans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamaj,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  Cumas  to  meet  them.     At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  present  to  repel  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.     Ti  v>  Cu- 
maeans informed  Gracchus  of  this;  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night 
when  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  fortified  a  camp, 
but  were  sleeping  m  the  open  country,  and  massacred  about  2000  of  them 
among  whom  was  Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.     The  Ro- 
mans charge  the  Capuans  with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Cumaeans, 
and  say  that  they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  but  this  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, while  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.    Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  hastened  to  Hamae,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success 
tf  ut  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to 
Cumae,  where  he  lay  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  town.80     It  is  said  that  Hanni- 
bal, having  supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  his 
camp  at  Tifata.     A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was 
not^ indeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town 
with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved ;  nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely,' 
as  *abius,  with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Vulturous. 

Casihnum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a  hio-her 
point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  Allifoe ;  and  he  „     „  ,„  ! 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the  Calor  with  »<^  °™ 

the  Vulturous,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Taburnus  and  the  mount- 
ains above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Saticula,  and  joined  Mar- 
cellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.81     He  was  again  anxious  for  Nola,  where  the 
popular  party  were  said  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni- 
bal: to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  o-arrison 
Biota,  while  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.     Gracchus 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  Cumae  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Roman  armies' 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vul- 
turous  together;  and  all,  so  far  as  appears,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.      I  hey  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  position  to  send 
plundering  parties  out  on  their  rear  to  overrun  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samnites 
Wld  Hirpmiana  ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hannibal 
i,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's  incursions 
Wdinely,the  comphunts  of  the  sufferers  were  loud,  and  a  deputation  was 

i  J  ;i  ri  nM>;i  1  imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies82 

A  Hannibal  felt  that,  the  Roman  generals  understood  their  business,  and 

had  learnt  to  dm  their  numbers  irisely.     On  ground  *here  his 

-  *ould  not  have  feared  to  engage  their  three  %*£»Z*'m  * 

armies  together;  but  when  tl„  ,   Stains,  or  behind  trails   his 

c;i;';,1,',v,  •"!''  »«'  renture  to  attack  them:  besides  he  did 

no   irish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their  ravages;  and  therefore  he  did 

:hoose  lightly  to  more  from  Tifata.     Bui   the  prefers  of  the  Samnites  wei 

;"-:  ta  I"'1'  '  &ola  might  require  bis  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  admit 

Urjt  Will.  as.  ■  Llv;V)  xxill.4i,4i. 
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him  into  the  town  ;  and  bis  expected  reinforcement  of  cavalry  and  elephants  from 
Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Bruttium,  and  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  which  tho 
position  oi  Fabins  and  Marcellus  might  render  difficult,  if  he  made  no  move- 
ment to  favor  it.  He  therefore  left  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  his 
operation  so  well  that  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
before  Nola  ;  and  neither  Fabins  nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion 

Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 
nibal not  only  overran  the  territory  of  Nola,  but  surrounded  the 
Hannibal  town  with  liis  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.  Mar- 
cellus was  alike  watchful  and  bold  ;  he  threw  open  the  gates  and 
made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  drove  back  the  enemy  writhin  their  camp ; 
and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank  and  popular  bearing,  won  him,  it  is 
said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at  Nola,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  intrigues  within 
the  walls.84  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  action  was  the  desertion  of 
above  1200  men,  Spanish  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  army  to 
the  Romans  ;85  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  Hannibal's  old  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  troops  which 
had  just  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  per- 
sonal ascendency.  Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army :  the  summer  too  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close  ;  and  wishing  to  relieve  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding  his 
troops,  he  marched  away  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  near 
Arpi.  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him ;  while  Fabius,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua,  and  carried  off  the  green  corn,  as  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  of  the  ground,  to  his  camp  above  Suessula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  his  cavalry,  quartered  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Marcellus  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  men  home  to  be  disbanded.86 

Thus  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victory. 
c..ni,.iete  tureen  of  the  The  Romans  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had 
EWminiB&trdini*.  forced  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive:  and  his  two  offen- 
sive operations,  against  Cumae  and  against  Nola,  had  both  been  baffled.  In 
Sardinia  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucius,  the  praetor,  fell 
ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island  ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius, 
the  city  praetor,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  under  any 
officer  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  age,  rank, 
and  character,  most  resembling  himself,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  in  his  first 
consulship,  twenty  years  before,  had  fought  against  the  Sardinians,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  island  was  no  less  bril- 
liant than  his  first :  he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Carthaginians,  took  their  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns 
to  obedience,  levied  heavy  contributions  of  corn  and  money  as  a  punishment  of 
their  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leaving  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the  island,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  report  the  complete  submission  of  Sardinia.  The  money  of 
his  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  armies ; 
the  corn  was  given  to  the  aediles  to  supply  the  markets  of  Rome.87 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  effectually.     The  Ma- 
cedonian ambassadors,  after  having  concluded  their  treaty  with 
mbaMuion.  jex-  Hannibal  at  Tifata,  made  their  way  back  into  Bruttium  in  safety, 
and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.     But  their  ship  was  taken  off 
the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman  squadron  on  that  station ;  and  the  ambassa* 

"  Livy,  XXIII.  43.  "  Livy,  XXIII.  46,  48. 
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dors,  with  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.83  A  vessel  which  had 
been  of  their  company  escaped  the  Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reached  him ;  and  although  this  second  mission 
went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  till  another  year.89  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  thus  timely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resolved  to  find  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should 
prevent  his  invading  Italy.  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  iEtolians,  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes  bordered  on  Philip's  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Greek  coalition  against  Macedon.90 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spain,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  „  >   ,    „ 

±  '  O  O  .Measure*    of   the    Ro- 

sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  «nan«  to  raise  money 
distress  or  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  r.  fecipio,  in  announcing 
his  victories,  reported  that  his  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti- 
tution ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  corn,  or  clothing ;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
must  at  any  rate  be  supplied  from  Rome.91  His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable  ;  but  the  republic  had  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  foreign  revenue, 
that  her  chief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people  :  this  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate ;  and  to  increase  it,  or 
even  to  continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impossible.  Accordingly 
the  city  praetor,  Q.  Fulvius,  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  moneyed 
class  to  assist  their  country  with  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  an 
opportunity  to  the  public  creditor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy :  on  this  Roman  loan  no  interest  was  tc 
be  paid  ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasury  was  sol- 
vent, their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ;  in  the  mean  time 
their  money  was  totally  lost  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investing  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  war ;  to 
lend  it  to  the  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  praetor's  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
have  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger;  mixed  up,  however 
— for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure  ? — with  a  considerable  regard  to 
persona]  advantage.  Three  companies  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  president,  or  chairman ;  and  these  were  to  supply 
the  corn  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require.  But  in  return  they  dc- 
manded  an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
with  their  money  ;  and  they  also  required  the  government  to  undertake  the 
srh<  iskj  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy:  whatever  articles  were 

thus  lo  '  wrere  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies.92     It  will 
hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equitable  condition, 

and  wilfully  destroyed  il  value,  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance 

upon  them  from  the  government     That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  by  frauds 

d  on  bis  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently 

hut  the  spirit  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 

iinan  nature;  and  ire  cannot  tronder  at,  its  existence  among  Roman  citizen  , 

Lome  WB  ling  lor  life  or  death,  when  it  has    been    known    to  find  its 

into  the  1  '  Shristian  mart]  1 

neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in  addition  to  it,  wrere  sufficient 
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for  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  war.    The  hostility  of  Macedon  had 

Projvrtv  tan.  .         .  l  .  .   ..    .  .      ,  »-,  _ 

made  it  necessary  to  raise  an  additional  licet ;  for  the  coasts  of 
Italy  must  be  protected  ;  and  Hannibal's  free  communications  with  Africa  must 
be  restrained  ;  and  now  another  fleet  was  required,  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  a  graduated  property  tax  for  the  occasion  was  im- 
d  »>n  all  citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  ases ; 
that  is,  they  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  as  seamen, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  them  with  dressed  provisions  for  thirty 
da\  s,  and  with  pay,  in  some  cases  for  six  months,  in  others  for  a  whole  year.94  The 
senators,  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other  citizens,  were  obliged  in  this  man- 
ner each  to  provide  eight  seamen,  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 
Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  making  these  extraordinary  efforts,  it  was  of 

the  last  importance  that  thev  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompe- 

A    l"    C    540.     AC.  *  J  ± 

■14.  V<iuu*  h'oi.u'the  tent  leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Gracchus  was  watching 
Hannibal  in  Apulia  ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  co- 
mitia.  It  was  not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  he 
reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martius  ;  thus, 
without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under  the  walls,  and  took  his  place  as 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia,95  while  his  lictors  still  bore  the  naked  axe  in 
the  midst  of  their  fasces,  the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Rome.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q. 
Fulvius  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls  :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gave 
its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  JEmilius  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopped  the 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls ; 
that  they  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  fix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gladly  risk  their  sons'  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  "  Wherefore,  crier,"  he  con 
eluded,  "  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes  over  again."96 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius'  niece,  protested 
FHbius  nn.i  M.irceiius  loudly  against  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
Br«  elected  copula.  charged  Fabius  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re-election.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb  ;"97  but  now  he  acted  with  the 
decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T.  Manlius ;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be 
silent,  and  bade  him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  the  naked  axe  :  the  century 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Marcellus.  All 
the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed  this  choice.98  Q.  Fulvius 
also  re-elected  prcetor;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
the  pnetorship  of  the  city,  an  office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  election  of  the  other  three  praetors,  it  seems,  was  left  free  :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul,  gave  him  one  of  the 
remaining  proctorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul's 
son,  who  was  then  curule  aedile,  and  on  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  in  the  preceding  year,# 
they  were  still  greater  this  year.     Ten  legions  were  to  be  employed  ^ 
rodmh;  anoin   *■  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  army  of  the  two  city 
legions,  which  was  to  protect  the  capital.     Two  legions  were  to 
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hold  Sardinia,  where  the  sparks  of  revolt  were  probably  not  altogether  extin- 
guished :  two  were  sent  to  Sicily,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inactive  service ;  and 
two  were  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  there  being  some  likelihood,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  the  Gauls  would  soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighborhood ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Finally,  the  Scipios  still  commanded  their  two  legions  in  Spain ;  and 
the  naval  service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  required  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war." 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  and  the  camp  above  Sues- 
sula  and  Nola,  were  again  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  con-  Distribution  of  those  in 
suls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  Itftly- 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  Ms  own  two  legions, 
and  was  at  present  wintering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius, 
one  of  the  new  praetors,  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Anulia  with  an  array  of  equal 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Varro,  with  his  single 
legion,  was  still  to  hold  Picenum  ;  and  M.  Lsevinus,  also  with  proconsular  power, 
was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another  single  legion.100  The  two  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  depot,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  was  a  large  armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies, 
and  in  other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and 
which  hindered  Hannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at 
his  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct : 
wealthy  Lucanians,  who  were  attached  to  Rome,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
peasantry,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to  head  them, 
would  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  ha- 
rassing warfare  against  the  towns  or  districts  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  everywhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  in  cross-currents  innumerable ;  whilst  the  reg- 
ular armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguishable 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
against  it  directly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his  iinnniblli  marches  into 
opportunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and  CtunPaniu- 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
might  maintain  his  army  in  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  availing 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum ;  and,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice,  he  would  probably  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campanians  hung 
with  encumbering  weight  upon  him  ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,  lest  the  two  consular  armies 
ild  besiege  it.101  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before 

on  the  '-'lnnnit  of  Tif;i' 

perpetual  ear-:  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 

from  irces,  with  no  T»:iin>  to  make  one  part  correspond 

i  anotner,  render  it  s  work  ol  extreme  difficulty  to  presenl  an 
•imt  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
telligible.    We  also  miss  thai  notice  of  chronological  details,  which  is  essential  to 
the  history  of  ■  com]  I  campaign.     Even  the   fear  in  which  important 
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events  happened  is  sometimes  doubtful ;  yet  we  want,  not  to  fix  the  year  only, 
but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange  each  action  in  its  proper  order.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania,  Fabius  was  still  at  Rome ;  but  the 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  form  his  army,  were  already  assembled  at  Cales ; 
ami  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take  the  com- 
mand. His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  bad  ap- 
parently been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  Mareellus ;  and  a  considerable  force 
had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  how- 
"wr,  wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operating  with  each  other,  as  had 
been  the  case  the  year  before ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum ;  while  his  son  Q.  Fabius,  the  praetor, 
with  a  fourth  army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at  Luceria.102  It 
seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  having  once  entered  Campania,  was  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  movements  of  the  Roman 
armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno  to  his  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttium,  and  who,  with  a  small  force  of  Numidian  cavalry,  had  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  L*ie  army  of  Gracchus,  and 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action.103 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  .naintain  his  camp 
iiannibui  otT^s Mcrificc  ak  Tifata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
at  the  i»ke  Ave™...  Capua,  descended  into  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  a  fortified  post  which  the  Romans  had  lately  established  at 
Puteoli,  and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cuma?  and  Neapolis.  But  the 
avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  of  Avernus.104  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a  main, part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  Han- 
nibal, whose  latest  act  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jour- 
ney to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited 
the  lake  of  Avernus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  sincere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice, 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  his 
standard  should  be  visible  from  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitation  gladly; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
equally  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentum;  and  the 
Tarentmes  returned  home  to  prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival.105 

With  this  prospect  before  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
h.  march..  aCmr>st  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sur- 
Turentum,  prise  Puteoli,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Cumaeans  and  Neapol- 

itans. According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Mareellus,  he 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  time  repulsed  ;  Mareellus  having 
called  down  the  army  from  the  camp  above  Suessula  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  tewn.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  a  place 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  Taren- 
tum.106   The  truth  probably  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in  Nola,  and 
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having  left  his  light  cavalry,  and  some  of  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  camp 
on  Tifata,  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the  town,  but  returned  to  Tifata  to  take 
the  troops  from  thence  ;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  long  enough  in  Campania 
for  the  Capuans  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Taren- 
tum.  None  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fabius  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besiege 
Casilinum  with  their  united  forces  ;107  Gracchus  kept  wisely  out  of  his  reach, 
whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea.108  He  certainly  did  not  burn  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies,  either  in  Samnium  or  Lucania ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the  Latin 
colony  of  Venusia ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  in  his  army  would  carefully 
point  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman 
party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  were  now  farmed  by  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  African  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide  ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  he  reached  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  M.  Valerius 
Lsevinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Brundisium  to  provide  for  its  de- 
fence.109 There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
him  in  case  of  need  ;  but  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum  itself,  as  else- 
where, was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with  their  aid  Livius,  the  officer  whom  Lse- 
vinus had  sent,  effectually  repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  off  as  hostages 
to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  walls, 
no  movement  was  made  in  their  favor ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vain, 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat.  His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him 
lose  his  temper ;  he  spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it,  than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city ;  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Taren tines  in  the  belief  that  his 
professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
corn  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and 
then  returned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above  Brundisium,  and  drove  off  such 
numbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army.110 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  themselves  of 
Iris  absence,  to  press  the  siege  of  Casilinum.  The  place  was  so  Tho Romftn8 t„ke c<wi- 
elof  pua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to  linu,n- 

vc  it ;  Marcdlus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Nola 
to  cover  tli':  liege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate ;  for  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred  of  Hannibal's  Boldiera  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans ;  and  Fabius, 
it  i^  said,  irai  disposed  to  raise  the  siege;  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the 

of  reputation,  b  ill  a  town  were  allowed  to  baffle  two  consular  armies  ; 

and  the  siege  was  continued.     At  [act  the  Capuans  offered  to  Fabius  i.»  snrren- 

the  town,  on  condition   of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua  ;  and   i(  appears 

,  and  i  liit  the  garrison  had  begun  i<>  inarch  <>ui,  when 

roke  in  upon  tl.  sad  the  open  gate  from  which  thej  were  issn- 

them  <!  it  anil  left,  and  forced  bis  irsj  into  tin-  eitj.    Fabius,  it  is 

to  no  more  than  fifty  of  til-'  garrison,  who  had 

fore  Marcellus  Arrived,  and  whom  be  sent  unharmed  t<» 

Capua.    The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal't   oldier   were   ent  prisoners: 
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to  Rome;  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided  amongst  the  neighboring  cities,  to 

w  O  O  9 

be  kept  in  custody  till  the  senate  should  determine  their  fate.111 

\fter  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery,  Mareellus  returned  to  Nola,  and  there 
„    remained  inactive,  being  confined,  it  was  said,  by  illness,112  till  the 

senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicily  to 
meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  into  Samnium, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who  commanded  a  praetorian 
army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  form- 
ed the  link  between  the  praetor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in  Samnium.  These 
three  armies  were  so  formidable,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Lucania,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fell  back  towards  Bruttium,  leaving 
his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy."3  After  these  expeditions,  Fa- 
bius, it  seems,  led  back  his  army  to  winter-quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula ; 
Gracchus  remained  in  Lucania  ;  and  Fabius  the  praetor  wintered  at  Luceria. 
I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  sides 

throuo-hout  the  campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and 

Gracchus  defeats  linn-     T  T  °   .        _  .  -1-..   °       .  .  °  . 

no.ruhUnir.m  inssth,..  Hanno  in  Lucania.  15 ut  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 
we  believe  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtained  by  Grac- 
chus near  Beneventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  Apulia  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot,  mostly 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse  ;  and  Gracchus, 
encountering  him  near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
infantry  ;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped.114  The  numbers,  as  usual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  gained  an  important  victory ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of  these  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and 
were  afraid  that  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ;  but  Gracchus 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distinction,  and  then,  sending  for  those  who  had 
misbehaved,  made  them  severally  swear  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  standing, 
so  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fault. 
Such  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, added  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to 
Beneventum  in  triumph  ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  entreated 
Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  entertainment.  Tables 
were  Bet  out  in  the  streets;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every  one's  notice  by 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  sign  of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
their  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  kind 
nature  of  Gracchus :  to  set  free  the  slave  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family:  to  him,  no  less  than  to  his  unfortunate  de 
scendants,  b"neficence  seemed  the  highest  glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be 
painted,  not  of  his  victory  over  Hanno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  on 
the  Aventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated.115 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall  back  into  Lucania,  and  per- 

iiAnno  retrieves  hi.  haps  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bruttium.     But  he  soon  recruited  his 

army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  Picentines,  who 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause ;  and 
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ere  long  he  revenged  his  defeat  by  a  signal  victory  over  an  army  of  Lucanians  of 
the  Roman  party,  whom  Gracchus  had  enlisted  to  act  as  an  irregular  force 
against  their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  faction.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted 
to  risk  another  battle  with  a  Roman  consular  army ;  and  when  Gracchus  advanced 
from  Beneventum  into  Lucania,  he  retired  again  into  Bruttium."6 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  consuls.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  the  senate  appear  Comitia  for  new  offi. 
to  have  nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most  equal  to  the  cer!,• 
emergency ;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward.  Fabius  again  held  the 
comitia ;  and  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was  elected  consul 
together  with  Gracchus.  The  praetors  were  entirely  changed.  Q.  Fulvius  was 
succeeded  in  the  city  praetorship  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  had  just  resigned 
the  censorship,  and  who  had  already  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three  praetors 
were  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Oentumalus,  and  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families  :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  Cannae,  when  he  cut  his  way 
from  he  camp  through  the  surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
Canusium.117 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  state  of  affairs  was  still 
dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.  Hannibal  had  gained  no 
new  victory  ;  Tarentum  had  been  saved  from  his  hands;  and  Ca-  PuMic  Spirit  shown  by 
silinum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising 
daily ;  and  fresh  instances  of  the  patriotic  devotion  which  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  continually  occurring.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whom  Gracchus  had  enfranchised  refused  to  receive  any  price  for  them :  the 
wealthy  citizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay  ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  centurions  of  the  legions.  Trust  moneys 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  for,  were  paid 
by  the  quaestor  in  bills  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper ;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  told,  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
and  entertainments  ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to 
provide  horses  for  the  games  of  the  circus.  Upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes,  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  cen 

5,  and  begged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  before  the  end  of  the  war.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were 
to  he  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be  converted  into 
cash,  when  the  present  difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end.'18 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  any  severity  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  timid  or  the  unpatriotic  was  sure  to  be  generally  Hyrm  mnrrr  ~r«^ 

ble.    The  censors,  II  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Forius  Philus,  <",,or9- 
summoned  all  those  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy 
families,  who  bad  i  1  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.     L.  Me- 

tellus,  who  d*to  hare  been  the  first  author  of  that  proposal,  was  at  this 

time  quaestor;  but  he  and  all  irho  were  eonccrned  in  it  were  degraded  from  the 
equestrian  order,  and    removed   from  their  respective  tribes.    Two  thousand 
i  iik  frere  also  removed  from  their  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  franchise,  for  hai  led  military  service  during  the  lasl  four  yean  ; 

and  the  inflicted  an  additional  punishment  l>>  ordering  that  the]  should 

ser  ^  soldiers  in  Sicily,  along  wito  the  remaina  of  the  armj  of  Cannae,  and 
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should  continue  to  serve  so  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  Italy.119  The  case  of  Me- 
tellus  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  hard  one :  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  year.  He  then  im- 
peached the  censors  before  the  people;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed, 
and  would  not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.120  If  Metellus  had  been  wronged,  the 
people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing  him  tribune  ;  but  it  was  thought  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  atrial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerogative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  to  con- 
ri*tribution  of  the  Ro-  sist  of  nine  legions,  three  fewer  than  in  the  year  before.  The  con- 
suls were  each  to  have  their  two  legions,  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  and 
Fabius  in  Apulia.  M.  ^Emilius  was  to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apulia, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  Luceria ;  Cn.  Fulvius  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
the  camp  above  Suessula ;  and  Varro  was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picenum. 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Sicily ;  one  commanded 
by  Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lentulus  as  propraetor :  two  legions 
were  employed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  P.  Sempronius,  and  two  in  Sardinia 
under  their  old  commander,  Q.  Mucius.  M.  Valerius  Loevinus  retained  his  single 
legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  against  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea ; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain.121 

Hannibal  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Romans  said,  was  a  lady 
opening  of  the  cam-  whom  he  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influence  over 
p*'*11-  him.122     Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  every 

thing  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  surprise,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
neighboring  town  of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison, 
entered  into  the  Roman  service.123  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  in 
Lucania ;  and  some  of  the  Bruttian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  raise  soldiers  in  Bruttium,  and  to  employ  them 
in  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  regular  action 
with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.124  This  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Tarentum ;  and  thither  he 
Hannibal  linger  near  marched  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius  behind 
Taremum.  ^m  m  Apulia.     He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  surrounding  country :  but 
his  friends  in  Tarentum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  oft'  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  season  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibal  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  winning  the  prize  he  had  so  long  sought;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his  camp  by  illness,  and  that 
this  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters-  in 
Apulia.125 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  tidings  arrived  at  Tarentum,  that  the  hostages, 

on.r.irn.-y  to  betray  it  f°r  whose  safety  their  friends  had  been  so  anxious,  had  been  all 

cruelly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

their  captivity.128     Released  in  so  shocking  a  manner  from  their  former  hesitation, 

and  burning  to  revenge  the  blood  of  their  friends,  Hannibal's  partisans  no  longer 
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delayed.  They  communicated  secretly  with  him,  arranged  *the  details  of  their 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  Tarentines,  and  only  stipulated  for  the  plun- 
der of  such  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Roman  citizens.127  Two  young  men, 
Philemenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise.  Philemenus,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  officer  at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  town  by  night  without  interruption.  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport ;  he  scarcely  ever  returned  without  having  caught  or 
killed  some  game  or  other  ;  and  by  liberally  giving  away  what  he  had  caught,  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  gate,  but  also  of  the 
Roman  governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
who  afterwards  defeated  Hasdrubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  good 
cheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius 
suspect  any  danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  conspirators  had  fixed  for 
their  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
the  town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaged  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.128 

The  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  the  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the 

•  .-.  •  t       i         jt      i  liii-i-iiii*  Situation   of  Tarentum 

inner  or  north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked  basin,  fayombie  to  the  con- 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower  than  the  "pi,a 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  hardest  gales. 
Exactly  at  the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  forming  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel :  the  city  itself  stood  on  low 
and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.129  Thus  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
and  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  although  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  against  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  city :  and  there  was  another  circumstance  which  was 
likely  to  favor  a  surprise  ;  for  the  Tarentines,  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the  city  walls ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
was  interposed  between  the  gates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.130  This 
the  conspirators  turned  to  their  own  purposes:  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  their 
number,  Nicon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting  for  Hannibal's  arrival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signal  which  was  to  announce  his  presence, 
they,  with  a  party  of  their  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  gates  from  within,  and 
put  the  guards  to  the  sword  ;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
vratch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Roman  governor.1"1 

The  evening  were  away;  the  governor's  party  broke  up;  and  his  friends  at- 
Led  him  to  bit  house.     On  their  way  home  they  met  some  of  Cnr0i<.Mneu   of   a. 
the  eonspfcatorej   who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  i""™* 
them,  a-,  though  them  ping  home   from  a  revel,  and  joining  the  party 

and  mud  laughter,  accompanied  the  governor  to  his  own 
He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  earelesfl  mood  ;   his  friends   uciv   .ill   gone 

to  weir  quarten  ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returning  from  their  festivities  died  away 
through  the  and  trheti  midnight  was  conn-,  the  oonapiraton  alone  irtxi 

abroad.    Thej  now  divided  into  three  parties:  one  was  posted  Dear  the  govern* 

sored  the  approaches  to  the  market  place,  and  the  third 
eaed  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  \'<>r  Hannibal s  signal.131 
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They  did  not  watch  long  in  vain ;  a  fire  in  a  particular  spot  without  the  walls 
itaAai  Mitn  ma  ,f  assured  them  that  Hannibal  was  at  hand.  They  lit  a  fire  in  answer ; 
*****  and  presently,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  fire  without  the  walls 

disappeared.  Then  the  conspirators  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  surprised  it 
with  case,  put  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  by 
which  the  gates  were  fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates  opened, 
than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  enter;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  the 
operations  been  calculated.     The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  walls  as  a  re- 

\  e  ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  in  regular  column,  advanced  through  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city.181 

Meantime  Philemenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to  secure  an- 
Another  is  opened  to  other  gate  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  let 
huu  by  Ffcikvuau.  liim  in  at  all  hours,  whenever  he  returned  from  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions ;  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to  open  the 
wicket  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends  had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed  to  have  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket ;  and  Philemenus  and  three  other  conspira- 
tors, disguised  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  carrying  the  boar  between  them. 
They  instantly  killed  the  poor  guard,  as  he  was  admiring  and  feeling  their  prize; 
and  then  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  following  close  behind.  With 
this  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  and  towers,  killed  all  the  guards,  and 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to  admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
market-place.134 

No  sooner  had  both  Hannibal's  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  as  it 
Bimuchtor  of  the  R0-  seems  without  exciting  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
"""' troopt  bodies  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 

led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  orders  to 
kill  every  Roman  who  fell  in  their  way ;  but  some  of  the  Tarentine  conspirators 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  being 
thus  spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  his 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets ;  and  these  were  loudly  blown, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  sum. 
mons,  the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scat- 
teied  parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  had  been  more  fortunate ;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time  ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  resistance, — for  he  felt,  says 
Polybius,  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him, — he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  citadel.135 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 
alarm  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.     They  were  safe 

F[ftnnibnl  addresses  tlio     .        ;1      .      .  ,  iiiji  tit,/* 

TorentiMt,  «nd  prom-  in  their  houses,  unmassacred,  unplundered;  the  only  blast  of  war 
had  been  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet ;  yet  Roman  soldiers  were 
lying  dead  in  the  streets ;  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  citizens  of  Ta- 
rentum, in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  market-place ; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  u  Liberty  !  Liberty !"  uttered  by  some  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  while  the  mul- 
titude crowded  to  the  market-place.     They  found  it  regularly  occupied  by  Car* 
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thaginian  troops  ;  and  the  great  general,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  was 
preparing  to  address  them.  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declaring, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  come  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  "  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  should  go  home, 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  Tarentine' s  house  ;  those  words  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient security ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  not 
be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters ;  a  Tarentine  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Roman  property  was  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gained  a  harvest, 
says  Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was 
not  the  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy.136 

Thus  Tarentum  was  won  ;  but  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  was  still  held  by 
the  Romans ;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and 
shut  up  the  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hannibal  pro-  fleet  through  the  town, 
ceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the 
town  towards  the  citadel,  in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  having 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  effective  strength  was  greatly 
reduced.  He  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel :  but  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service  ;  and  a  successful  night-sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentines  to  drag 
tl.eir  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer 
sea  ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Tarentines  to  deal  by  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sallen- 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia.137 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  541,  are  the  re- 
duction of  Arpi  by  Fabius,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Grac-  Wh«t  wore  the  r0- 
chus  in  Lucania,  and  Hannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum ;  which  last  "ulll3doi,1s« 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum  ;  be  must  therefore  have  been  some  months  in  that  neighborhood  ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while?  Gracchus,  Ave  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania;  but  where  was  the  consul  Fabius,  with  his  father?  and  what  was 
done  by  the  four  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  praetorian  army 
Of  M.  JEmilius,  which  wen;  both  stationed  in  Apulia?  Allowing  that  On.  Ful- 
viu-,  with  hit  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  in  watching 
the  Campanians,  yet  Fabius  and  ASmihus  had  Dearly  forty  thousand  men  at  (heir 
l;  and  I  puawai  not  besieged;  nor  was  Hannibal  impeded  in  his 
ipon  Tarentum.  [sit  to  be  conceived  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  ••an  have  been  totally  wasted 
during  a  whole  summer,  a  like  for  attack  or  def<  nc< 

The  to  this  question  depends  upon  another  point,  which  is  itself  not 

i  fix  ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.  1  •  <llltrul 

L   y  tells  oi  that  i<  placed  by  different  writers  in  different     ' 
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years ;  and  he  himself  prefers  the  later  date,133  yet  does  not  give  it  correctly. 
For,  as  Tarentum  was  surprised  in  the  winter,  the  doubt  must  have  been,  whether 
to  tix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  Fulvius 
and  Appiua  Claudius  :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  of 
Fabius  and  Marcellus.  Livy  describes  it  after  he  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  year;  yet  he  places  it 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  have  occurred  in 
the  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  still  in  office.  Polybius 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvius  and  Appius,  but  the 
end  of  it :  according  to  him,  it  followed  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  the  various 
events  of  the  summer  of  542.  And  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  summer  of  541  was  passed  without  any  important  action,  because  Hannibal, 
after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  continued  to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia ;  and 
that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentura,  or  the  hope  of  recovering  Salapia  and 
other  Apulian  towrns,  detained  Fabius  in  the  southeast,  and  delayed  the  siege  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Rome  wrere  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
^    ,       „  government  had  enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  running;  wild  in  one 

Disorders  at  Rome.  , .  .  .  °    _..  .  f.  _,  .-  °_  .  .    . 

direction  or  another.  I  he  city  had  suffered  from  a  tire,  which 
lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  between  it  and 
the  Palatine.189  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great ;  and  the  suspicions  of 
treason  and  incendiarism,  the  constant  attendants  of  great  fires  in  large  cities, 
would  be  sure  to  imbitter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him  ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Faith  in  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  be  more  propitious ;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  in  the  Forum  and  Capitol ;  while  prophets,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  gathering  crowds  in  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neighbors' 
curiosity  and  credulity.140  Nor  were  these  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  upon  the  public  distress :  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  zeal  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gain  out  of  their  pre- 
tended liberality.  M.  Postumius,  of  Pyrgi,  was  charged  by  public  rumor  with 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stores 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  had  occurred ;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with  cargoes  of  trifling  value ;  the  sailors  had  purposely  sunk  the 
ships,  and  had  escaped  in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified  the  value 
of  their  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss.141  Even  the  virtue  of 
Roman  matrons  could  not  stand  the  contagion  of  this  evil  time :  more  than  one 
case  of  shame  was  brought  by  the  aediles  before  the  judgment  of  the,  people.142 
Man's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty  :  the  citizens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  enlist ;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  Rome  when 
the  consuls  summoned  them.143  All  this  unsoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
cautious,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  might  have  extinguished  the  Roman 
name. 

Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.     The  superstitions 

of  the  people,  their  worship  of  strange  gods,  and  their  shrinking 
in.  '  vigorous  mim-  from  military  service,  required  to  be  noticed  without  delay.     The 

city  prsetor,  M.  Atilius,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  public  sacrifices 
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to  strange  gods,  or  with  any  strange  rites.  All  books  of  prophecies,  all  formularies 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brought  to  him  before  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  office.144  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion were  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  magnificence ;  the  great  games  of 
the  circus  were  kept  up  for  an  additional  day  ;  two  days  were  added  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  of  the  commons  ;  and  they  were  further  marked  by  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  given  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citizens.145  A  great  military  effort  was  to  be  made  the  ensuing 
campaign  ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in 
Rome,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  his  colleague.146  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  augmented ;  two  extraordinary  commissions,  of  three  members 
each,  were  appointed,  one  to  visit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-born  citizen  was  to  be 
passed  in  review ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted,  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years  of  service  were  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
claim  their  discharge  before  it  ended.147 

While  dealing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  ecM\shment  of  toatn. 
fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.  But  Avith  that  neglect  of  miu8- 
equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  they  punished  the  poor, 
but  were  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy ;  and  although  the  city  praetor  had  made 
an  official  representation  of  the  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were 
taken  against  him.  Amongst  the  new  tribunes,  however,  were  two  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Carvilii,  who,  indignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offender,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  at  first  demanded  no  other  penalty  than 
that  a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him ;  but  when  the  trial 
came  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.  This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its 
mark ;  the  consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  it  before  the  senate  :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postumius  and  the  principal  authors  of  the 
disturbance  capitally.  Bail  was  demanded  of  them ;  but  they  deserted  their 
bail,  and  went  into  exile ;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  motion  of  the  trib- 
unes, ordered  that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed.''18 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck  ;  and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
ciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  that  Capua  should  be  besieged  without  delay.  In  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  Resoilltion  t0  to,u.g. 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  c"|mH- 

!'J     This  shows  that  the  aristocratica]  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended 

on  :   if  the  city  were  hud   pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 

•i  its  behalf.      Hannibal  was  for  awav  in  the  farthest  corner  of 

ri-l  at  long  ss  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 

e  towai  pania,     Eton  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 

him  ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul's  brother,  Cn.  Fulvius,  who 

■  toi  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  praetor,  0.  Claudius  Nero,  who  commanded 

two  legion    in  the  '•amp  above  Suessula,     Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Grac- 

chn  •'  of  the  preceding  year,  still  retained  his  armj  ai  proconsul  in  Lu- 

ind  might  be  inppo  i  '1  capable  of  keepin  ;  Hanno  and  the  armj  of  Brut- 

t.uin  in  ch( 
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It  was  late  in  the  spring  before  the  consuls  took  the  field.  One  of  them  suc- 
TtoCkanufeoi  tppb  ceeded  to  the  army  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius;  the  other  took  the 
toiuumui.  tW()  |egrjons  with  which  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumulas  had  held   the 

camp  above  Suessula."0  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  Bovianum  :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
ti  v  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  the  consuls  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  siege  of  Capua,  and,  perhaps,  were  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  south,  and  the  movements  of  Hannibal.  The 
Campanians  suspected  that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Hannibal  praying  him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege,  it  was 
important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions  ;  and  their  own 
harvest  had  been  so  insufficient,  owing  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  wrar, 
that  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  their  present  consumption.  Hannibal  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  coun- 
try of  his  Samnite  and  Lueanian  allies,  before  their  communications  were  cut  off 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  armies.151 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cita- 
H«  sends  Hanno  to  re-  del,  the  doubtful  chronology  of  this  period  will  not  allow  us  to 
5^?*tte£h0Jgu'  decide.     He  ordered  Hanno,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  move 
forward  into  Samnium  ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  con- 
suls were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Lucania  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero,  with  two  legions  more,  was  lying  in 
the  camp  above  Suessula.     But  the  army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  legions  which  wrere  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched 
from  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Grac- 
chus ;  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  and  enemies  were  alike 
unprepared  for.     He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beneventum,  en- 
camped his  army  in  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  the  towrn,  and  dis- 
patched wrord  to  the  Capuans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carriage 
and  beast  of  burden  in  their  city,  to  carry  home  the  corn  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  them.     The  towns  of  the  Caudine  Samnites  emptied  their  magazines 
for  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  corn  to  Hanno's  camp.     Thus  far  all 
prospered  ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans  ruined  every  thing :  they  had  not 
carriages  enough  ready ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  situation, 
where  every  hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction.152     Beneventum  was 
a  Latin  colony,  in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  watching  all  his  pro-  I 
ceedings ;  from  thence,  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Bovianum  ;  and 
Fulvius  with   his   army  instantly   set  out,  and   entered   Beneventum  by  night. 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuans  with  their  means  of  transport  were  at  length 
arrived  ;  and  all  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service ;  that  Han- 
no's camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carriages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
armed men,  and  even  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil :   the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  additional  supplies  of  corn.     Fulvius  sallied  from  Beneventum  a  little 
before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.     Under  all  dis- 
advantages of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously,  that 
Fulvius  was  on  the  point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Pelignian  officer 
threw  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.     His  cohort  rushed  after  him;  and 
a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
alacrity.     Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp  on  every  side,  even  the  wounded 
men  struggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ram- 
parts.    The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many ;  but  above  all,  the 
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whole  of  the  corn  which  Hanno  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  lost, 
and  the  object  of  his  expedition  totally  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speed  into  Bruttium.153 

Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them  ere  it  was  too 
late.  Their  negligence  had  just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  The  Capuan8  again  ap_ 
all  his  plans  for  their  relief;  but,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  p,yforaid- 
them  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cav- 
alry with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ; 
for  since  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  of  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum. Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilling  to  march  into  Cam- 
pania, while  such  a  powerful  force  of  the  enemy  was  'eft  behind  in  so  favorable 
a  position.154 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  lemons  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Sues- 

o  1  *  *....*  .        Death    of     Gracchus : 

sula,  sent  to  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up  his  centemua  raises  an ar- 

,  .     1.     ,  ,t»  i  1  •        my  in  Lucania. 

cavalry  and  light  troops  to  rJeneventum,  to  strengthen  them  in 
that  kind  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  But  before  he  could 
leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucanian  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  perished.155  His  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius, 
marched  with  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  according  to  the  consul's  orders ; 
but  the  infantrv,  consisting  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 

sed  to  their  homes.156  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Roman  army 
or  general ;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was  a  brave 
and  popular  soldier;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  his  march,  hoping  to 
ariched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 

I,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.     His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofully  disappointed.157 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away ;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua.     They  issued  boldly,  therefore, 


Thfi    Romans    aro    re- 


froin  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Campanian  plain,  and  scat-  pnUad  byauiiyfron 
I  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  corn.     To 
astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were  thrown  open;  and  with  the  Campa- 
nian infantry  they  recognized  tin-  dreaded  cavalry  of  Hannibal.     In  a  moment 
driven    in  ;   and  as  they  hastily  formed   their  legions  in  order 
cover   them,  the   horsemen   broke  upon   them   like  a  whirlwind,,  and 
them  with    great   loss   and    confusion   to   their   ramp.1''"      This  sharp  lesson 

lit  them  caution;  hut  their  numbers  were  overwhelming;  and  their  two 
'  ipua,  cat,  off  iIm-  communications  of  the  city,  and  had 
le  country  in  their  power. 

many  flays  had  elapsed,  an    unwelcome   sight  was  seen  on  the  summit 

of  Tifal  there  once  more  with  his  army.      II'-  ,,,„ ,.,.„!   „llirnl  * 

led  into  Capua;  t.  afterwards  he  marched  out  to 
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battle  ;  again  his  invincible  Numidians  struck  terror  into  the  Roman  line,  when 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Cn.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Gracchus'  army  broke  off 
the  action  ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said,  knowing-  what  this  new  force  might  be, 
both,  as  if  by  common  consent,  retreated.159  How  Hannibal  so  outstripped  Cor- 
nelius as  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on  the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  before 
him,  who  was  coming  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  conjecture. 
But  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground:  they  left  their  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on ;  Fulvius  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  Cumce ;  Appius  Clau- 
dius retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  Hannibal's  campaigns  ;  but  this 
confident  imtherinix  of  the  enemies'  overflowing  numbers  round 
the  city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march,  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  besieging 
armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  in  1813,  when  Napo- 
leon broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  them 
away  in  signal  defeat.  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman 
generals  knew  their  own  strength  ;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  again  steadily  to  draw  the  toils  which  he 
had  once  broke  through.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandoned :  there  needs  no  witness  to 
tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gazed  on  their 
deliverer ;  how  confident  they  felt  that,  with  him  for  a  shield,  no  harm  could 
reach  them.  But  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stern  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  his  thicket,  watching  the  moment  for  a 
second  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rejoicing  and  admiring 
multitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua, 
to  enter  them  again  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania :  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
_  ..  march  :  and  then,  after  a  while,  bavins;  led  his  enemy  in  the  direc- 

On  his  rrtum  into  Lnca-        .  .  .    _  .  '      .  '  l        o»  i  i  i  l 

nia  i.e  .i.-8!rovs  me  ar-  tion  which  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  on  by  another  road,  and 

my  ol  Canteoiua;  1       1   •  1  /-><  •       lRf»         ait*    1  1  lit 

made  his  way  back  to  Campania.  With  such  a  total  absence  of 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  by  the  great  road  to  Bene- 
ventum,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaining  his  old  quarters  at  Bovianum, 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move 
along  under  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  ^Esernia,  and  descend  again  upon 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus.  Hannibal's  pursuit  was  necessarily 
stopped  as  soon  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Beneventum  :  he  could  not 
support  his  army  in  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  where  every  thing  was 
hostile  to  him  ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  communication  with 
southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  auxiliary 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence :  meanwhile  other  objects  must  not  be  neglected  ;  and 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  raise  the  siege  of 
Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from  following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
south,  when  he  was  told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  his  passage 
in  Lucania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenius,  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus.  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centenius  could  have  been  tempted  to  rush 
upon  certain  destruction,  we  know  not :  but  in  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 
quality  of  his  troops,  he  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  his  adversary.  His  men 
fought  bravely  ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  have  failed 
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as  a  general ;  but  he  was  killed,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
perished  with  him.161 

Thus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans  ;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very  man  who  andthatofCn.FuiviM 
had  betrayed  Gracchus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the  Carthaginian  "  Apulia- 
party  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only  one  Roman  army  was 
left  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  legions  commanded  by  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  Cn.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother's 
ability ;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  profligacy ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibal,  hoping  to  complete  his  work, 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea. 
The  Roman  general  met  him  in  the  open  field  without  hesitation,  and  was  pres- 
ently defeated ;  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied 
the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces.162 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  great  victories ;  and  to 
this  question  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  Whatwere  the  resi,I(a 
returned  to  Tarentum  ;  but  finding  that  the  citadel  still  held  out,  of  these  '*<***«• 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea,  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  he  marched 
off  towards  Brundisium,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him  ;  and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death-.  The  city  praetor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same 
search  nearer  Rome ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,  were  all  performed  most  care- 
fully and  vigorously.163  This  is  all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  .he 
remains  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  military  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  not  remain  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  Difficllilieg  of  IInmii. 
bis  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was  not  all  hostile;  b,il's9ituIttic,n- 
Atella  and  Calatia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  allies ;  so  were 
many  of  the  Caudine  Samnites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  collected  the  corn 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him  ;  how  he  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the 
ruction  of  those  of  Centenius  and  Fulvius,  had  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Etonians  ;  and  his  friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could  have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
Why,  after  defeating  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Campania, 
hold  the  field  with  tin;  aid  of  his  Campanian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the 
military  and   then   winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores   of  the  gulf  of 

rno,  in  ili'-.   country  of  his  allies,  so  as  to  make  i(,  impossible  for  the  Romans 
either  to  undertake  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua? 

That  his  not  doing  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary  ability  and 

tfficientlj  d       Bat  irhere  the  hindrance  was,  ,,,.,,,„,„,,,,,  r.„.,,„.i.„ 

wnot  foi  r.     Hi-  army  must  hare  been  worn  w""" 

by  i*^  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought 

>rt  an  interval.     His  wounded  must  have  been  numerous;  nor  can  ire 

ich    hard   letTlCS   in  (he  heat  of  summer  may  ha\e  tried  the  health  of 
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his  soldiers.  His  horses,  too,  must  have  needed  rest;  and  to  overstiain the  main 
arm  of  his  strength  would  have  been  fatal.  Perhaps,  too,  great  as  was  Hannibal's 
udenev  over  his  army,  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  tried 
with  safety.  Long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles  gave  the  soldier,  especially 
the  (raid  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in  his  eyes  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of 
rest  and  enjoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  had  they  not  been  permitted 
to  taste  some  reward  of  their  victories.  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necessity 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  urgent:  the  extent  of 
Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  city  was 
in  no  immediate  danger ;  after  the  winter  another  advance  would  again  enable 
him  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies.  So 
Capua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey.     Three  grand 

magazines  of  corn  were  established,  to  feed  the  besieging  army 
capo*  with  a"doubi'o  during  the  winter,  one  at  Casilinum  within  three  miles  of  Capua; 

another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vultur- 
nus ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  corn  was  con- 
veyed  by  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardinia  and 
Etruria.164  Then  the  consuls  summoned  C.  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Suessula ; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surrounding  Capua  with  double 
continuous  lines,  strong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  .side,  and  Hannibal 
on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line  was  car- 
ried round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls  ; 
the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  served  for 
the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,'65  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosing  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle  ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Peloponnesians  before  Platsea.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them 
we  know  not ;  they  were  interrupted  by.  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  and 
Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Roman 
horsemen.166  But  their  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  the  legions  ;  the  be- 
sieging army  must  have  amounted  nearly  to  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and  their  circle  completed,  shutting  out 
the  last  gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to  the  senate's 
Th..iroffvr  to  allow  any  directions  signified  to  them  by  the  city  praetor,  announced  to  the 
St^wyTiSetSd!  Capuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city  with  his 
a. e. e.M.i.  a.c.  211.  famjly  an(j  property  before  the  ides' of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods.167  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  works  wrere  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especially  as  the 
ides  of  March  were  iha  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year;  and  it  could  not  be 
known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  with  open 
scorn  ;  their  provisions  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hope 
of  aid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  should  open,  was  confident.  But 
Fulvius  waited  his  time  ;  nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  the  year :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  probably  for  that  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  P.  Sulpicius  (/alba,  had  filled  no  curule  office  previously:  the 
other,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  but  was  not 
di-tinguished  by  any  remarkable  action.     The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  con- 
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ducted  by  Appius  Claudius  and  Fulvius  ;  and  they  were  ordered  not  to  retire 

from  their  positions  till  they  should  have  taken  the  city.163 

What  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Capua  meantime,  we  know  not.     The  Roman 

stories  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the  richer  and 

..  i      i     •        l  ji'i.     State  oi  CaPua- 

nobler  citizens  as  abandoning  the  government,  and.  leaving  the 

•office  of  chief  magistrate,  Meddix  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one  Seppius  Lesius,  a 
man  of  obscure  condition,  who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.169  Neither  Vibius 
Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  resolution  to  abide  by  their  country  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Roman  party  in  Capua ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  sur- 
render ;  no  citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy.170  Even  when  they 
had  failed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,  they  continued  to  make 
frequent  sallies  ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  by  mix- 
ing light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing that  weakest  arm  in  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  fully 
established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later :  accordingly  a  Numidian  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to  Bruttium.171 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  and  Hannibfti  comes  t0  its 
with  thirty-three  elephants.172  Whether  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  rellof- 
allies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated ;  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the 
Vulturnus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  and 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended 
once  more  into  the  plain  of  Capua,  displayed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  lines 
in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was,  that  the  Romans  might  be 
allured  to  make  some  rash  sally :  his  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  Himnibal  attack8  the 
rons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of  mis-  5^a^ndl~ShJ»ctti 
riles  into  the  lines ;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and  ma™li  ***** BMne- 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it.  From  within, 
the  lines  were  attacked  by  the  Campanians  and  Hannibal's  auxiliary  garrison ; 
but  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  neither  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing;  and  Han- 
nibal, finding  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  arm}'-.173  Some  resolution  must 
be  taken  promptly  ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans 
bad  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  every  thing  that  might  serve  for  for- 
:  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuls  should  have  raised  their 
legions,  and  be  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only 
hop"  remained  ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the 
I     pua  or  accomplish  a  still  greater  object:   Hannibal  n-s<>]\cd  to  march 

upon  Rome. 

rain  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  t<>  tin1  Roman  lines 

r,  ••")'!  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into  Capua,  bear-  ,,. ,  B,„i,i,11i) 

i  Hannibal,  which  explained  his  purpose,  and  con-  ls 

I     •         I  >  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempl  for  a  little  «rhile.,T4 
When  thii  iched  Capua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone;  his  camp-fires  had 
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boon  soon  burning,  as  usual,  all  night  in  his  accustomed  position  on  Tifata;  but 
he  had  begun  his  march  the  preceding  evening,  immediately  after  dark,  while  the 
Romans  still  thought  that  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were  look- 
in--  for  a  second  assault.115 

I  lis  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata;  and  they 
niffi.T.i.vofnv.kin'out  knew  not  whither  he  was  gone.     Even  so  it  is  with  us  at  this  day"; 

U.luHflfBMcfc.  we  ]()Se  him  f].om  Tjfata  .    we  find  him  bef()re  Rome  .    but  we  know 

nothing  of  his  course  between.  Conflicting  and  contradictory  accounts  have  made 
the  truth  undiscoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the 
march  of  the  great  general  and-  his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  ex- 
isting records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
spread  havoc  through  the  lands  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Latin  road,  Cales, 
Casinum,  Interamna,  and  Fregellce  ;'76  or  whether,  to  baffle  the  enemy's  pursuit, 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  crossing  the  Vulturnus,  he  plunged  north  wards  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium,177  astonished  the  Latin  colonists  of  (Esernia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Pelignians, 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  loft,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  the  glassy  waters  of  Fucinus,  and  under  the  ancient  walls  of 
Alba,  and  scaring  the  upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  aboriginal  Sabines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  Numidian  horsemen  ;  we  cannot  wilh  any  confidence 
decide.  Yet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  march 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  beginning.  All  accounts  say  that,  descending 
nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Gauls,  he  kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome.178 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  crowds  of  fugitives  were  seen 
Terror  in  Rome ;  forti-  flying  towards  the  city,  while  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  arose 
tudeorthe^mte.        far  and  wide  into  tne  s^ _     within  the  walls  the  confusion  and 

terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
so  long  dreaded ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  of  Cannae  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Cannae  must 
have  given  him  this  confidence ;  the  three  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
gained  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  lines 
before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples ;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of  their 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  and  to  secure  the  most  im- 
portant points  without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  of 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
energy  of  manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignation  of  despair,  met  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty.179 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
RoaHkvnmrydtnm  work  out  the  purposes  of  his  providence  :  Rome  was  not  to  perish. 
amuwuft.  Two  city  legions  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citizens  from  the  country  tribes  were  to  meet 
at  Rome  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlistment  for  one  of  these  legions  ;  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the  other,  which  had  been  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear 
;it  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for  active  service. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thousand  men  were  brought  together  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  were  most  needed,  and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  upon 
the  walls.150  The  allies,  it  seems,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  serve  with 
the  two  city  legions  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latin  colony  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ;  a  zeal  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Plataea,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  Marathon.181 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless  ;  but  the  open  country  was  at 
Hannibal's  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  Hannibai  ravages  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  cultivated  and  inhabited  in  the  full  secu-  country  roun<L 
rity  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  by  Hannibal's  soldiers  ;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  after  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.182 

It  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  he  head 
of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  Colline  gate,  rode  He  ride8 upto the  wftll8 
along  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the  city,  and  ofRome- 
is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.183  From  farthest  Spain  he 
had  come  into  Italy  ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more  than  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit- 
izens than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  and  at  last  he  was  shutting 
them  up  within  their  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  of  disappointment  depressed  his  mind  at  that 
instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering,  and  that  his  last  effort  had 
been  made,  and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinking  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loss 
which  his  presence  was  causing  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  of  his  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory 
lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  Flllvius  returng  t0 
raised;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  confession  of  J°™£ ""ut^cCck 
fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  Hannibal- 
boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome  :  Fabius  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  courage  and  ability;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
rote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius'  old  policy, 
within  l'ii  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.181  At  the 
same  time,  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army  had  broken  down  the 
bri'l  f  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 

bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  produce  its 
intended  effect  in  the,  raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua.     That  time, 
1  hi-  calculations,  was  now  come:  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival before  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua ;  and  the 
armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Latin  road  to  the  defence  of  their 
•  left  the  communication  with  Capua  free.    The  pr*  sence  of  Ful- 
with  his  army  in  Laitum,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the 
thri  I  [asdrubal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in 

would  confirm  him  in  hi  tation  that,  the 

other  j  wi!h  the  bis     "I"  the  army;  and  he  accord* 
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ingly  commenced  his  retreat  by  the  Tiburtine  road,  that  ho  might  not  encounter 
Appius  in  front,  while  the  consuls  and  Fabius  were  pressing  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  lie  proceeded  to  effect  his  pas- 
lh,i;  sage  through  the  river,  and  carried  over  his  array  under  the  pro- 

tection of  his  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked,  him  during 
the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.185  He  then  continued  his  retreat;  and  the  Romans 
followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and  keeping  steadily  on  the  higher  grounds, 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  cavalry.186 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  five  days, 
nemwehM  down  into  which,  if  he  was  moving  by  the  Valerian  road,  must  have  brought 
him  at  least  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  the  shores 
of  the  lake  Fucinus.187  From  thence  he  would  again  have  crossed  by  the  Forca 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  steps  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Roman 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  failed, 
and  that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  he 
changed  all  his  plans  ;  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  in  proportion.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pur- 
suing him ;  but  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy ;  so  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans,  sur- 
prised and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  but, 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians.188 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him ;  but  Rhegium,  confident  in 
He  m^es  taking  Rhe-  its  remoteness,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and 
was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he  had 
so  lately  been  heard  of  in.  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
With  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his 
coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  gates  against 
him  ;  but  half  their  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace  ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  his  power.189  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly, 
as  hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum ;  or 
whether  disappointment  was  now  stronger  than  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing 
the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  inveterate  against  them  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap  their  re- 
The  Romans  pres.  •,:  ward.  Theconsuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two 
consular  armies ;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 
Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required.  Fulvius  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  power ;  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hoped.  It  is  said,  that  mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who 
should  come  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  forgive- 
ness.130 This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  be  as  faithless  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be  evaded  or 
openly  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their 
aid  ;  but  the  JNrumidians  employed  on  the  service  were  detected  this  time  in  tho 

»  Polybiuft.  IX.  7.  m  Polybius,  IX.  7.     Appian,  VII.  41-43. 

180  Appian.  VII.  40.  180  Polybius,  IX.  7. 
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Roman  lines,  and  were  sent  back  torn  with  stripes,  and  with  their  hands  cut  off, 
into  the  city.191 

No  Capuan  writer  has  survived  to  record  the  last  struggle  of  his  country ;  and 
never  were  any  people  less  to  be  believed  than  the  Romans,  when 

»     1      •  *       ■  -17-  11  1  *  ^o   c  senators    ol 

speaking  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could  not  have  cmh»  poison  them, 
supported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people ;  and  we 
hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  senate 
met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Vibius  Virrius,  where  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them  ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast  was  over,  they  all  swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and 
with  life,  they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other ;  they  embraced  each  other,  la- 
menting with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  country's  calamity ;  and  some  re- 
mained to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  pile,  while  others  Went  away 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the  Romans  entered  the 
city.192 

In  the  mean  while  the  Capuan  government,  unable  to  restrain  their  starving 
people,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.     In  modern 

r        \  ,t  i  /♦  1         •  i  •  1  Surrender  of  the  city. 

warfare  the  surrender  01  a  besieged  town  involves  no  extreme 
suffering  ;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  demands  a  certain  number 
of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  scarcely  feels  its  condition  affected. 
But  surrender,  deditio,  according  to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  were 
monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free  mercy. 
In  this  sense  Capua  was  surrendered  ;  in  the  morning  after  Vibius  Virrius'  fune- 
ral banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked  towards  the  Roman  head-quarters, 
was  thrown  open ;  and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry  doubled, 
marched  in  to  take  possession.  It  was  commanded  by  C.  Fulvius,  the  brother 
of  the  proconsul,  who  immediately  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates,  caused  all  the 
arms  in  the  city  to  be  brought  to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  sent  all  the  Capuan  senators  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  abide  his  broth- 
er's sentence. 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  character  of  pride  and  cruelty 
through  successive  generations  than  the  Claudii ;  but  in  the  treat-  Fniviniputoaiiihewn. 
ment  of  the  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal  act-  ■•■»*«■*• 
or,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  Appius  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege.193  His 
daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Campanian ;  and  the  senators  of  Capua  might 
perhaps  seem  to  him  worthier  of  regard  than  the  commons  of  Rome.  But 
whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  he  was  unable  to  arrest  the  course  of  his 
colleague's  vengeance.  The  Capuan  senators  were  immediately  chained  as  bond- 
llaves,  were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  quaestors,  and 

tody,  five-and-twenty  to  Cales,  and  twenty-eight  to  Tea- 

num.     Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left 

the  camp,  and  arrived  si  Teanum  by  daybreak.     lie  took  his  seat  in  the  Forum, 

Ordered  the  of  Teanum  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and   saw  them 

!  and  beheaded  in  bis  presence.    Then  he  rode  off  to  Cales,  and  n 

ly  there."4 

ilia  and  Calatia  follow!-]  the  example  of  Capua,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 

ion  to  the  Romans.     There,  also,  about  twenty  senators  wen  Iltllfllll 

I    kbout  three  hundred  persons  of   noble  birth,  in 

ities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Man 
ti"<-  ;  [ration  and  misery,  while  others  met  a  similar  fate 

I  '•  IM  [ivy,  x.xvr.  15.     Valutas  Ifcorimus,  m. 

0. 
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in  the  various  allied  cities  whither  they  were  sent  prisoners.195  The  besieging 
army  was  then  relieved  from  its  long  services  ;  part  of  it  was  probably  sent  home, 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consuls  to  form  his  army  in  Apulia.  C.  Nero,  the 
proprietor,  was  sent  with  about  13,000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  Roman  affairs 
were  in  a  most  critical  state  ;m  while  Q.  Fulvius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  remnant  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  nio-ht  of  the  18th  of  March  in  the  following 
year,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Rome  in  several  places  at  once,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
fire,  the  type  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were  saved  with  great  difficulty. 
This  fire  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  noble  Capuans  whose  fathers  had  been 
beheaded"by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused  by  one  of  their  slaves ;  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death.197  Fulvius  made  this  a  pretence  for  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  Capuans ;  and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of  Campania  was  finally  decided.  As  the 
Capuans  had  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
obtain  an  act  of  the  comitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion. A  number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after  the  great  Latin 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  different  classes,  and  even  of  different  indi- 
viduals. All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  utter  beg- 
gary, their  lands  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Campanian 
territory,  and  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  being  ordered  to  be  sold.  Some 
were  sold,  besides,  for  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  it  was  especially 
ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or  neigh- 
bors should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  liberty.  All  who  had 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certain  specified 
districts  ;  those  who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  in  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond  the  Liris ;  while  those  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  the  Vulturnus.  In  their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  still  to  be  per- 
sonally free,  but  were  incapable  of  enjoying  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin."3  The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  that  mixed  multitude  of  resident  foreigners,  freedmen,  and  half-citizens, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  all  political  organization  was  strictly  denied  to  them ;  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  praefect  sent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.199 
The  Campanian  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capua 
had  won  in  former  wars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  domain  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  the  war  ;200  but  the  Campanian  plain  was 
held  in  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  vectigal,  or  rent, 
which  they  paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  important  part  of 
the  Roman  revenue.2"1  Only  two  individuals  were  found  deserving  of  favor,  it  is 
said,  among  the  whole  Capuan  people  :  these  were  two  women,  one  of  whom  had 
daily  sacrificed  in  secret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.  These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  desired  to 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  some  addi- 
tional re  ward.202 

"*  Livy,  XXVI.  If).  ,w  Livy,  XXVI.  16. 
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I  have  given  the  settlement  of  Campania  and  the  fate  of  the  Capuans  in  detail, 
because  it  seems  taken  from  authentic  sources,  and  is  character-  Fulvius  i8  refused  a 
istic  of  the  stern  determination  with  which  the  Roman  government  triumPh- 
went  through  its  work.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvius  applied 
for  a  triumph,  after  his  most  important  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it,  because  he  had  only  recovered  what  had  belonged  to  Rome  before ; 
and  the  mere  retrieving  of  losses,  and  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  common- 
wealth  to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation.203 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  Imp0nance  of  the  tak- 
to  his  country.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  great-  ins°fCaPua- 
est  fruit  of  his  greatest  victory,  and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Cannse ;  but 
its  effect  was  felt  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  without  delay 
to  their  allegiance,  and  filling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By  the  recovery  of  Capua  his  great  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  We  almost  ask,  with  what  reason- 
able hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul? 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  Hannibai>  favorable 
of  so  many  of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius  Pr03Pects- 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last  campaign  was 
not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invincible 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
sword.  Yet  no  superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  he 
thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in  his  strength  ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their 
camp  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  he  might 
hold  his  ground  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  his  army  at  its  cost, 
and  draining  the  resources  of  Rome  and  her  allies,  year  after  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcing  the  senate  to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Ktruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions 
to  keep  it  quiet  :'  '  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  _,  , 

.    '  '  ...  '  .  .  J.     Unfavorable        cirnini- 

taxation  and  military  Bervice,  had  Been  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  •"»"•->  »■  ""•  Romm 

111  r  11  ••         ui  Italy  I4H.I  111  .Spiuii. 

led  iip-m  to  bear  fresh  burdens:  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  di  orking  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 

I    open  n  Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freea  from  the  enemy ; 

and  th<-  recent  d  md  deaths  of  the  two  Bcipios  there  beld  oat  the  hope  to 

Hannibal,  that  now  at  length  hi->  brother  Hasdrubal*  baring  nothing  to  detain  him 
in  Spain,  rn  '    rthaginian army  into  [taly,and  establish  himself 

in  Etruria,  depriving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  itatcs, 
lost  those  of  half  Bamnium,  of  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Apulia, 

"•  Vakv  II.  8,4.  *"  Livv,  XWI.   1,  M;    XXVII.  7.     Oonp. 
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Then,  assailed  at  once  by  two  sons  of  Ilamilcar,  on  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
Roman  power,  which  one  of  them  singly  had  so  staggered,  must,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroyed.  With  such  hopes,  and 
with  do  unreasonable  confidence,  Hannibal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua, 
and  allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Apulia.*01  And  now,  as  we  have  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  point, 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  course  of  this  mighty  contest  in 
Spain,  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN,  SICILY,  AND  GREECE— OPERATIONS  OF  THS 
SCIPIOS  IN  SPAIN— THEIR  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH— MACEDON  AND  GREECE- 
REVOLUTIONS  OF  SYRACUSE— MARCELLUS  IN  SICILY— SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE— 
ARCHIMEDES— SACK  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  REDUCTION  OF  SICILY— MUTINES, 
THE  NUMIDIAN,  IN  SICILY.— A.  U.  C.  538  TO  543. 

Wars  must  of  necessity  form  a  large  part  of  all  history ;  but  in  most  wars  the 
narrative  of  military  operations  is  without  interest  for  posterity,  and 

V  lien  w.irg  nupht  to  be  ......  •  1  .  -1  •     1         /> 

nuted  eircuawtanti.  should  only  be  given  by  contemporary  writers.  It  was  right  for 
Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  at  length ;  but  modern  writers  do  wrong  in  following  his  example ;  for  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  arc  unworthy  to  survive  their  own  generation.  And  there 
are  also  wars  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  very  important  in  their  conse- 
quences, the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  forgotten.  For  military  events 
should  only  be  related  circumstantially  to  after  ages,  when  they  either  contain  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  in  their  incidents,  as  to  acquire 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  and 
moral  feelings  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy  have  this 
double  claim  on  our  notice  :  they  are  a  most  valuable  study  for  the  soldier,  whilst 
foi  readers  in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  characters, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in  Spain,  although  most  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the  decayed  states  of 
Greece,  may  and  ought  to  be  related  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  be 
given  to  ti  ^  war  in  Sicily:  there  again  the  military  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  story  are  great ;  we  have  the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhibited  it  its  highest 
perfection  ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syracuse  and  Archimedes.- 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  give  a  minute  account 
iiga  i,t  mi  in  °f  the  Spanish  war:  because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it. 
Sl"un-  The  Roman  annalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  have 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  Scipios  ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  fiction,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Spain,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  again  in  a  single  summer;  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  Scipios  may  at 
times  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country:  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
first  years  of  their  command  they  made  no  lasting  impression  south  of  the  Iberus. 
Still  their  maintaining  their  ground  at  all  in  Spain  was  of  signal  service  to  Rome, 

305  Compare  Livy,  XXVI.  37. 
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The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  the  importance  of  ex-  a  y  a  c  ga 

•  pelling  them;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  year  541,  they  became 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Syphax,  one  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  Numidians ;  and 
a  war  in  Africa  was  always  so  alarming  to  them,  that  they  recalled  Hasdrubal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  from*  Spain,  with  a  part  of  their  forces  employed  in  that 
country,  and  thus  took  off  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.1 The  Scipios  availed  themselves  of  this  relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seemed 
to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  thus  to  have  obtained  large  re- 
cruits for  their  own  army,  which  received^  but  slight  reinforcements  from  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  20,000  Celtiberians  were  raised  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into  Italy  to  detach  their 
countrymen  there  from  Hannibal's  service.2  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards  ;3  and  his  influence  probably  attracted  the 
Celtiberians  to  the  Roman  armies ;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
by  loans  from  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  army ;  so  that,  when  Hasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparently  late  in  542,  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
Spain,4  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  generals  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  543,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armies 
opposed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  With  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  their  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Iberus,  marched  each  in 
pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  while  his 
brother  was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Ma^o.5 

They  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their  new  auxiliaries,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  even  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bati-  or  Guadalquiver.6    But  it  is  as  impossible  to  disentangle  feat  and  death  of  the 
the  geography  of  this  war  as  its  history.     The  Carthaginian  gen-    8*w" 
erals  owed  their  triumph — and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdrubal  s  name  and  personal  character  ;  for  the  Celtiberians,  when 
brought  into  his  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  influence,  and  abruptly 
left  the  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home.7     Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  a£  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  A.  u.  c.  543i  A.  G 
cessively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  killed.8     Of  ll!' 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  instances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians:  a 
bich  had  either  been  Left  behind  the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of 
campaign,  or  hud   effected  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
iio'fl  lieatenant,  T.  Fontehis,  and  by  L.  Marcius.9     Marcius  was  only  a  simple 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefore  served,  not  in  the 
intry  of  the  legions,  but  in  the  cavalry:  he  had  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and 
ed  irregularly,  it  se  m  .  by  the  <ommon  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
•  d  ;  rod  '1  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advantages  gained  over 

I  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  preserved  the 

■    extinction.     Hut  the  igant  fables  of  his 
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show  too  clearly  out  of  what  wretched  materials  the  Roman  history  has  to  be 
written.10 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios  took  place,  as  seems  probable,  early  in  the  year 
54;?,  that  is,  a  few  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Capua,  we  may  again 

The  Romans  are  driven  ,       .  •,  t       p    l      f  i        r  i       l  i   •    -i        i  •  n      ■• 

to  the  teotoftht  Pyr.  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their  affairs  in  Italy  had 
passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were  beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  was 
replaced  by  that  of  C.  Nero,  which  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at  liberty  :11  a  year  ear- 
lier this  resource  would  not  have  been  available.  Still  the  Carthaginians  imme- 
diately recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  Ebro,  which  had  before  revolted, 
and  the  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees,1'2  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies  was  likely 
ere  long  to  drive  them.  And  so  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  firsj  time  by  individual  genius ;  so  that  a 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  young  P.  Scipio,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  Spain  was  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  army  under  Pyrrhus  had  shaken  the 
strand  inefficiency  of  whole  power  of  Rome  :  yet  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus  was  little  more 
Macedon,  ^sn  a  dependency  0f  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had  struggled  against 

the  arms  of  the  Macedonain  kings  vigorously,  but  without  success.  Now  a 
young,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  :13  he 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
seemed  capable  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pyrrhus  had  almost  done  alone, 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip  to  accomplish,  with  Hannibal  and  his  invincible 
army  to  aid  him  ;  and  what  could  Rome  have  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  African 
cavalry  there  had  been  joined  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek  science  alone  could  furnish  ?  The 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  history  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  the  iEtolians  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal  was 
concluded  in  the  year  539,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  of  his  com- 
mencing operations  in  the  year  540. u  The  iEtolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  543,  after  the  fall  of  Capua.15  More  than  three  precious  years  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted ;  and  during  all  this  time  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus. 
commanding  at  Brundisium  with  a  single  lemon  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objects 
.rising  from  Philip-,  which  has  so  often  been  the  ruin  of  coalitions.  Philip's  object,  or 
■dflduMH.  rather  that  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,   whose   influence   appears 

plainly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  late  Roman  vic- 
tories in  Illyria,  and  to  wrest  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  from  their  dominion. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  especially  stipulated  that  the  Romans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  control  over  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  Epidam- 
nus,  Pharus,  Dimalla  or  Dimalus,  the  country  of  the  Parthinians,  and  Atintania;17 
places  which  in  the  Illyrian  wars  had  either  submitted  to,  or  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  were  to 
be  reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy  ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crush  Lsevinus  at 
Brundisium,  than  to  repel  him  from  Epirus ;  more  prudent  to  march  against  him 

■  Livy,  XXV.  39.    According  to  one   ac-  "  Appian,  VI.  17. 

count,  37,000  men  were  shun  on  the  Carthagin-  "  Philip  was  not  more  than  seventeen  yeara 

Ian    side.      Valerius    Antias    returned    17,000  old  in  the  archonship  of  Ariston,  A.  U.  C.  534. 

killed,  and  4880  prisoners.     Appian  (XI.  17)  Polybius,  IV.  5.     For  his  popular  and  warlike 

substitutes  Marcellus  by  mistake  for  Mureius,  character  see  Polybius,  IV.  77,  82,  1. 

but  says  he  did  nothing  brilliant,  so  that  the  "  Livy,  XXIII.  33,39.     Above,  p.  514. 

Carthaginian  power  inercascd,  and  spread  al-  16  Livy,  XXVI.  24. 

most  over  the  whole  of  Spain.  ,8  Livy,  XXIV.  10,  44.   XXV.  3.    XXVI.  24 

11  Livy,  XXVI.  17.  "  Polybius,  VII.  9. 
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at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  than  to  let  him  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek? 
on  the  coast  of  Illyria.  Thus  he  trifled  away  his  strength  in  petty  enterprises, 
and  those  not  always  successful,  till  the  Romans  found  the  time  come  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  him  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  either  to  neglect  their 
opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 

Philip  was  personally  brave,  and  could  on  occasion  show  no  common  activity 
and  energy.  But  he  had  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  He  wagtes  hig  time  on 
which  energy  in  political  affairs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  petty  obJect8- 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  by  dangers  which  he  was  not  afraid  of,  but  rather 
did  not  care  to  encounter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  long  since  sunk  to 
nothing ;  Philip  had  no  regular  navy,  and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  col- 
lect were  no  match  for  the  Roman  quinqueremes ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Italy 
appeared  hazardous,  while  various  schemes  opened  upon  him  nearer  home, 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  led  him  to  prefer.  Hence, 
he  effected  but  little  during  three  years.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apol- 
lonia,  nor  Corcyra ;  but  he  won  Lissus,  and  the  strong  fortress  which  served  as 
its  citadel;18  and  he  seems  also  to  have  conquered  Dimalus  or  Dimallus,  and  to 
have  enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthinians  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  sovereignty  had  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
mans.19 From  all  this  Hannibal  derived  no  benefit,  and  Rome  sustained  no  seri- 
ous injury. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  491,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  had  be- 

■  i      •         n       on        -r-i       /  r  ,        ,  1  .  1  Hiero's  faithful  friend- 

come  their  ally.  h orty-seven  years  had  passed  away  since,  when  ship  to  the  Romans: 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  seemed 
to  announce  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  was  again  to  change  its  masters,  and  to 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion.  But  Hiero,  although 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  did  not  waver.  Far  from  courting  the  friendship  of 
Carthage,  he  increased  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome :  he  supplied  the  Roman 
army  in  Sicily  with  money  and  corn  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  from  home  had 
failed  ;n  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
hostile  designs  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Hiero  again  sent  50,000  medimni  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  provision  it.22  This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  A.  u.  c  539  A  a 
public  act.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  539,  after  a  life  of  ai5- 
ninety  years,  and  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  still  retaining  all  his  faculties,  sound 
in  mind  and  vigorous  in  body,  Hiero  died.23 

He  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 
seen  his  kingdom  flourishing  more  and  more  under  his  government.  preceded  uy  that  of  bu 
One  only  thing  had  marred  the  completeness  of  his  fortune:  his  •onGelon- 
son  Gelon  had  died  before  him,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  and  loving  obedi- 
ence.24 He  bad  still  two  daughters,  Damarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  married 
to  two  eminent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus;  and  he  had  one  grand- 
son, ;i  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son  of  Gelon,  Hieronymus.15 

It  i-  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  educate  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstance!  of  his  condition,  so 

1  •   1  .1  -,..  .    .      .      •      •_.        -         He  le  mil led  by  bit 

much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apt  to  train  him  for  *nuid»on  ii.,r„„w,Ui., 
evil  far  more  sun-ly  than   the   leSSOTJf  of  the  wisest  teachers   can 
train  him  for  good.      In  the  Ul<  orld,   moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  God 

•  Kcr  the  mind,  which  WBJ  raised  above  all  fear  or  respect  for  man  ;   and  if  the 
philosopher!  spoke   of  thfl  luperiority  of  virtue  and  wisdom  over  all  the  gifts  of 

■  J  viii.  15.  ii.  ■  tiry.  xxiii. 

n  In  hivy,  XXIX.  li,we  find  the  t  ittseksd  M  Polybiuj,  VII.  h. 

by  the  Soman  Ion.  **  Polybins.  VII.  h. 

»  J/.w,  XXIV.  i. 

■  Utj%  xxiii.  j  506. 
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fortune,  their  own  example,  when  they  were  seen  to  sue  for  the  king's  favor,  and 
to  dread  his  anger,  no  less  than  ordinary  men,  made  their  doctrines  regarded 
either  as  folly  or  hypocrisy.  Hieronymus  at  fifteen  became  king  of  Syracuse  ;  a 
child  in  understanding,  but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous,  because  he  had 
such  large  means  of  indulging  them;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  withal 
so  thoughtless  and  so  mere  a  slave  of  every  impulse,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  communication  with  Hannibal,  and  the 
in  the  crtLH-  arrival  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  at  Syracuse,  Syracusans  by 
*inu,1,»  extraction,  but  born  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  franchise 

Carthaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hieronymus  to  confirm  him  in  his 
alienation  from  Rome.26  They  won  the  youth's  ear  by  telling  him  of  Hannibal's 
marches  and  victories  ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  were  two  or  three  years  old 
were  still  news  to  foreigners  ;  common  fame  had  reported  the  general  facts,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidentally  ;  and  Hieronymus  listened  eagerly 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  when  they  told  him  stories  of  their  crossing  the 
Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  Thrasymenus,  and  of  their  late  unequalled  victory  at  Cannze,  of  all 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses.27  And  when  they  saw  Hierony- 
mus possessed  with  a  vacrue  lonoinof  that  he  too  mio-ht  achieve  such  great  deeds, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  claims  as  he  to  be  king  of  all  Sicily.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  ;  his  father  was  Hiero's  son  ;  with  this  double  title 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented  to  divide  the 
island  either  with  Rome  or  Carthage  :  by  his  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  might 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  The  youth  accordingly  insisted  that  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humor  him,  knowing  that  if  they 
could  drive  the  Romans  out  of  the  islands,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  claims 
of  Hieronymus.28 

Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  praetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
nnd  deseru  the  Ro-  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Syracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  break 
man8,  off  his  grandfather's  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  the 

old  alliance  in  his  own  name.89  Hieronymus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  his 
known  feelings,  said  nothing  ;  but  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greece, 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Andranodorus  alone,  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  urged  him  to  seize  the  moment,  and  become  sovereign  of  all 
Sicily.  He  listened,  and  then,  turning  to  Hippocrates  and  Epycicles,  asked  them, 
"And  what  think  you?"  "We  think,"  they  answered,  "  with  Andranodorus." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  the  question  is  decided  ;  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
Rome."  He  then  called  in  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  "  he  was 
willing  to  renew  his  grandfather's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  him  all 
the  money  and  corn  with  which  Hiero  had  at  various  times  supplied  them ;  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  especially  the 
golden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  them  only  three  years  since,  after 
their  defeat  at  Thrasymenus ;  and,  finally,  if  they  would  share  the  island  with 
him  equally,  ceding  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  Himeras."30  The  Romans  con- 
sidered this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  went  away  without  thinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  reply.  Accordingly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  conceived  himself 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  raise  and  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  their  treaty  with  him,  prepared  to 
send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong 

*  Polvbius,  VII.  JJ4.    Livy,  XXIV.  6.    See        »  Polybius,  VII.  4.    Livy,  XXIV.  6. 
above,  p.  514.  *  Polybius,  VII.  5.     Livy,  XXiV.  6. 
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party  in  Syracuse.  A  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed  against  He  i9  murdwred  by  « 
his  life,  which  was  ascribed,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  the  intrigues  consi'ir;ic>- 
of  this  party  ;31  and  now  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  Carthaginians,  they  be- 
came more  bitter  against  him ;  and  a  second  conspiracy  was  formed  with  better 
success.  He  had  taken  the  field  to  attack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  part  of  the 
island.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  already  in  the  enemy's  country  ;  and 
the  king,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  his  march  to  support  them, 
and  had  just  entered  the  town  of  Leontini.32  The  road,  which  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  narrow  gorge,  with  abrupt  cliffs  on  each 
side  ;  and  the  houses  ran  along  in  a  row,  nestling  under  the  western  cliff,  and 
facing  towards  the  small  river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff.33  An  empty  house  in  this  street  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  conspirators :  when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  his  person,  stopped  just  be- 
hind him,  as  if  something  had  caught  his  foot ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  trying  to 
get  free,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  following  multitude,  and  left  the  king  to 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  murdered  him.  So  sudden  was  the  act,  that  his  guards  could  not 
save  him:  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  dispersed.  The 
murderers  hastened,  some  into  the  market-place  of  Leontini,  to  raise  the  cry  of 
liberty  there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's  friends,  and  secure 
the  city  for  themselves  and  the  Romans.34 

Their  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them ;  and  Andranodorus,  the  king's 
uncle,  had  already  secured  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  part  insiirrectiou  at  syra- 
of  Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  and  Hie-  cuse- 
ronymus  had  resided.35  The  assassins  arrived  just  at  nightfall,  displaying  the 
bloody  robe  of  Hieronymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  had  torn  from  his  head, 
and  calling  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  call  was  obeyed  :  all 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  presently  in  their  power ;  and  in  the  island  itself 
a  strong  building,  which  was  used  as  a  great  corn  magazine  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  city,  was  no  sooner  seized  by  those  whom  Andranodorus  had  sent  to 
occupy  it,  than  they  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  opposite  party.36 

The  general  feeling  being  thus  manifested,  Andranodorus  yielded  to  it.  He 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury;  and  in  iMlir(ler  of  Amimnodo- 
return  he  and  Themistus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Hieronymus,  "■  "^ Tkwn»,u«i 
were  elected  among  the  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Syracusan  constitution,  the  executive  government  was  to  be 
committed.  But  their  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hie- 
ronymus ;  and  between  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real  union.  Suspicions 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of 
the  captains-general,  that  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  conspiring  to  mas- 
PC  them  and  the  other  leaden  of  their  party,  and  to  re-establish  the  tyranny: 
the  cha  made  <>ut  to  tin;  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  well  disposed 

to   believe  it:    they  Stationed   soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  council-chamber  ;   and 
Andranodorus  and  Themistus  entered,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered thi  Th-   members  of  the  council   decided  that  they  were   rightfully 
1 :  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  believe  them  le>s  guilty  than  their  mur- 
rs,  and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance.     They  were  persuaded,  how- 
.'•uh.it  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  in  its  defence;  and 
Bopater,  one  of  the  captains  general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the  recent  mur- 

and  in    that  of  Hieron;,  mus,  arose  to  justify  himself  and  his  party.      The  1  \  r 

world   -  ,  hateful,  that  they  were  put  by  common 
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fooling  out  of  the  pale  o(  ordinary  law  :  -when  Sopater  accused  Andranodorus  and 
Themistus  of  having  been  the  real  authors  of  all  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
boy  Hieronymus;  when  he  inveighed  against  their  treacherous  submission  to 
their  country's  laws,  and  against  their  ingratitude  in  plotting  the  deaths  of  those 
who  had  bo  nobly  forgiven  all  their  past  offences  ;  and  when  he  said,  finally,  that 
they  had  been  instigated  to  all  these  crimes  by  their  wives,  that  Hiero's  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station;  there 
•  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own  tutored  partisans,  which  the  whole 
multitude,  in  fear  or  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  "Death  to  the  whole  race 
of  the  tyrants  ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  live."38 

They  who  had  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  instantly  ready 
an.i  ,.i ■„!!  the  descend-  to  secure  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captains-general  pro- 
posed a  decree  for  the  execution  of  every  person  of  the  race  of 
the  tyrants ;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed,  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Thus  the  wives  of  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  butchered : 
but  there  was  another  daughter  of  Hiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  far 
from  sharing  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that  when  sent  by  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  he  had  chosen  to  live  there  in  exile.  His  innocent  wife,  with 
her  two  young  maiden  daughters,  were  included  in  the  general  proscription. 
They  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  mother 
was  dragged  from  her  sanctuary  and  murdered;  the  daughters  fled  wildly  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  into  the  street,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  the  passers-by ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  by 
repeated  wounds.  Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the 
people  had  revoked  their  sentence  ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  captains- 
general  had  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violence,  and  had  done  in 
the  people's  name  what  the  people  had  never  in  earnest  agreed  to.  At  any  rate, 
their  rage  was  now  loud  against  their  bloody  government ;  and  they  insisted  on 
having  a  free  election  of  captains-general  to  supply  the  places  of  Andranodorus 
and  Themistus  ;  a  demand  which  implies  that  some  preceding  resolutions  or  votes 
of  the  popular  assembly  had  been  passed  under  undue  influence.39 

The  party  which  favored  the  Roma*n  alliance  had  done  all  that  wickedness 
The  Carthaginian  party  could  to  make  themselves  odious.  The  reaction  against  them  was 
r:l""*"  natural ;  yet  the  same  foreign  policy  which  these  butchers  sup- 

ported, had  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  wise  and  moderate  Hiero.  Every  party 
in  that  corrupt  city  of  Syracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage were  in  nothing  better  than  those  of  Rome.  When  Hieronymus  had  been 
murdered,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  the  moment  deserted  by  their  sol- 
diers, and  returned  to  Syracuse  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibal  in  safety :  but 
the  escort  was  not  provided  immediately  ;  and  in  the  interval  they  perceived  that 
they  could  serve  Hannibal  better  by  remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many 
amongst  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  readily  listened  to  them,  when  they  accused  the  captains-general  of  selling 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  to  Rome  ;  and  their  party  was  so  strengthened  by 
the  atrocities  of  the  government,  that,  when  the  election  was  held  to  choose  two 
new  captains-general  in  the  place  of  Andranodorus  and  Themistus,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected.40  Again,  therefore,  the 
government  was  divided  within  itself;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  been 
taught  by  the  former  conduct  of  their  colleagues  that  one  party  or  the  other  must 
perish. 

The  Roman  party  had  immediately  suspended  hostilities  with  Rome,  obtained 
a  trace  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  sent  ambassadors  tc 

38  Livy,  XXIV.  95.  «  Livy,  XXIV.  23,  27. 
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him  to  solicit  the  revival  of  Hiero's  treaty.     A  Roman  fleet  of  a 

.  rr     i  t      l  ,1  iret  T"e  Roman   fleet  saiIi 

hundred  ships  was  lying'  oil  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  01  feyr-  to  the  mouth  of  the 
acuse,  which  the  Romans,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  defection  of 
Hieronymus,  had  manned  by  the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  Himilco,  with  a  small  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  at  Pa- 
chynus,  Rome  and  Carthage  each  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  in 
Syracuse,  and  each  being  ready  to  support  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  stationed  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor.41 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  part}'  triumphed ;  even  moder- 
ate men  not  wishing  to  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  already  at  their 

mi  l  l     l  r       ...       ti  J  ,  •    l      .  1  ,  •  The   R°man   party  be. 

gates.  Ihe  old  league  with  Kome  was  renewed,  with  the  stipu-  comes  the  more  power- 
lation,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject  to  kingHiero 
should  now  in  like  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusan  people.  It 
appears  that,  since  the  murder  of  Hieronymus,  his  kingdom  had  gone  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  in  particular,  asserting  their  independence. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Rome,  owing  to  Hie- 
ronymus' revolt;  but  they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Syracusan 
dominion.  Still,  when  the  Romans  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
aid ;  and  as  the  Syracusan  treaty  with  Rome  was  not  yet  ratified  or  made  public, 
the  government  could  not  decline  their  request.  Hippocrates  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Leontini,  with  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  the  Ro- 
man fleet :  for,  in  the  exigency  of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  knaves 
furnished  by  private  families  in  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  their  census  ; 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  being  mostly  unused  to  the  sea,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  them  in  the  party  which  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon- 
tini.42 

This  auxiliary  force  did  good  service  ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army,  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Mean-  Mareeii*«  mm-e.  in 
while  M.  Marcellus  had  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  £,y0;f  >£?cto&e&n. 
thither,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ian  partv- 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  Marcellus  required  that  Hippocrates  should  be  recalled  from  Leontini, 
and  that  both  he  and  Epicydes  should  be  banished  from  Sicily.     Epicydes  upon 

('■•■ling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longer  at  Syracuse, 
went  also  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they  had  betrayed 
their  country  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  the  Romans,  to 
enslave  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  their  own  dominion. 
Accordingly,  when  some  officers  arrived  from  Syracuse,  requiring  the  Leontines 
to  submit,  and  announcing  to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  their  sentence  of  expul- 
sion from  Sicily,  they  were  answered,  that  the  Leontines  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Syracusan  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by   its  treaties.      This  answer 

g  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  called  upon  Marcel- 
fulfil   hi  men!    with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission.41 
ity  was  now   i1k-  refuge  and  centre  of  the  popular  party  in  Sicily,  as 
1  in  Greece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  the  government  of 
At!                   i  and  Epicydei  looked  upon  their  army  as  the  true  rep- 

n  people,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  the 

enian  A  rded  th<  1  ili<-  tyranny  of  the  aristo- 

•  home,  true  people  of  Ath- 1 

I'ii"  than  once  before,  nothing  could  1  1  mbl* 
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Dm  him  i,.„„.  the  slowness  and  feebleness  of  Sparta  than  the  tremendous  energy 
in,;  1u9iru,in,.t!l,ro  q{  j^me.     The  pr8etor's  army  'm  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the 

r  consisted  of  two  legions  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Marcellus  had  brought 
one  at  least  v(  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consular  army.  With  this 
powerful  force  Marcellus  instantly  attacked  Leontini,  and  stormed  it ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  carnage  on  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  scourged  and  in  cold  blood 
beheaded  two  thousand  of  the  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  found  bearing  arms  in 
the  army  of  Hippocrates  ;  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  only  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  taking  refuse  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.14 

r  or  nearly  thirty  years  war  had  been  altogether  unknown  in  Sicily  ;  fifty  years 
.  bdigaa-  bad  passed  since  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  territory  of 
Syracuse.  All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  fate 
of  Leontini :  if  JEtna  had  rolled  down  his  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But  with  horror  in- 
dignation was  largely  mingled  :  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of 
towns  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Syracusan 
government  had  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  cruel 
than  the  Mamertines. 

The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syracusan  army,  which  two  of 
The  synt.-usan  army  the  captains-general,  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  both  of  them  assassins 
"mrh'  of  Hieronymus,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leading 
out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.  The  soldiers,  full  of  grief  and  fury,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further :  their  blood,  they  said,  would  be  sold  to  the  Romans, 
like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Leontini.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
back  to  Megara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing  that  Hippocrates 
and  Epicycles  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge.45 

Hippocrates  and  his  brother  threw  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
and  to  act  against  Hip-  to  meet  them.  At  the  head  of  the  Syracusan  army  marched  six 
poGmteaanlspieydM.  inm(ire(i  Cretans,  old  soldiers  in  Hiero's  service,  whom  he  had 
sent  over  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal's 
barbarians,  but  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with  the 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  sent  home  by  Hannibal  unhurt. 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  towards  them  with  no  hostile 
array,  but  holding  out  branches  of  olive  tufted  here  and  there  with  wool,  the 
well-known  signs  of  a  suppliant.  They  heard  them  praying  to  be  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  wrere  pledged  to  deliver  up  all  foreign 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  felt  that 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  them. 
In  vain  did  Sosis  and  Dinomenes  ride  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  instant  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  off  with  threats;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army  ;  and  the  Syracusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  march  back  to 
Megara,  leaving  the  Cretan  auxiliaries,  it  seems,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt.46 

ntime  the  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini ; 
Triumph  of  the  popUw  an(l  a  letter  was  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syracusan  generals 
party  m  Syracuw.  to  Marcellus,  congratulating  him  on  his  exploit  at  Leontini,  and 
urging  him  to  complete  his  work  by  the  extermination  of  every  foreign  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  of  this  letter 
should  be  quickly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Megara ;  and  he  followed  closely 
with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny:  Sosis 
and  Dinomenes,  protesting  in  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 

**  Livv,  XXIV.  30.  -  Livy,  XXIV.  30,  81. 
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enemy,  were  obliged  to  escape  for  their  lives  to  Syracuse  :  even  the  Syracusar 
soldiers  were  accused  of  sharing  in  their  generals'  treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in 
great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  foreigners,  their  comrades.  But  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  prevented  this  mischief,  and  being  received  as  leaders  by  the  whole 
army,  set  out  forthwith  for  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  native  Syracusan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
could  tell  his  countrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what  acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage, 
and  rapine  the  Romans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who  for 
Hiero's  sake  were  well  inclined  to  Rome,  the  horrors  of  Leontini  overpowered  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings  :  within  Syracuse  and  without,  all  followed  one 
common  impulse.  When  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  at  the  gates,  the 
citizens  threw  them  open  :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeavored  to  close  them  ; 
they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  burst 
down  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  and,  swelled  by  all  the  popular  party,  the  foreign 
soldiers,  and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hieronymus,  came  sweeping  after  thern 
with  irresistible  might.  Achradina  was  carried  in  an  instant ;  some  of  the  cap- 
tains-general were  massacred ;  Sosis  escaped  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  country 
hereafter  to  his  multiplied  crimes.  The  confusion  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slaves 
were  set  free  ;  prisoners  were  let  loose ;  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
revolution,  under  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Carthage,  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Syracuse.47 

Sosis,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive,  escaped  to  Leontini,  and  told  Marcellus  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  friends  of  R-ome.  The  fiery  old  man,  as  ve- 
hement at  sixty  against  his  country's  enemies,  as  when  he  slew  the  213.  kweiius  besiege« 
Gaulish  king  in  single  combat  in  his  first  consulship,  immediately 
moved  his  army  upon  Syracuse.  He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two  solitary  pillars  still  remain, 
and  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbor.  Appius  Claudius 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea ;  and  Marcellus  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Syracusan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  be  found,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  Leontini  would  soon  be  effaced  by  a  more  memorable  ex- 
ample of  vengeance.49 

Thus  was  commenced  the  last  siege  of  Syracuse  ;  a  siege  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  the  two  others  which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Carthaginians.  It  should  be  remem-  y 
bered  that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  Epipoloe,  terminat- 
ing, like  the  lines  of  Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  converging  sides  of  the 
hill  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridgi  ching  inland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  hills  of  the  interior.     The 

wans  made  their  land  attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleet, 
unable,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults  against  the 
wall  of  Achradina. 

The  land  attack  irai  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Marcellus  in  person 

conducted  tin-  operations  of  the  fleet.     The  Roman  army  is  spoken  j.  ,mm,(1  i)yAr,iu, 

bui   no  detail!  of  its  force  are  given:  it  cannot  hare  ''"'• 

nf)  thousand  men,  and  was  probably  more  numerous.     No 

irhether  of  Syr  or  Carthaginians,  could  hare  resisted  it  in 

field;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leontini  as  easily,  to  use  the 

Homeric  comparison,  as  a  child  tramplet  out,  the  towers  and  ca  itles  n  hicb  la-  lias 

d  upon  th(  But  a<  6  checked  by 

li  ;i-  the  Romans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  had 

nibal  possessed  it,  would  ]  enabled  him  to  bring  the  u.u-  t . ►  a 

47   I.ivy,  XXIV.  ;,:  «  Livy,  XXIV.  33. 
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triumphant  issue.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a  relation  and  friend  of  king 
Hiero,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  now  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  than  deep ;  and  amid  all 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  contending  factions,  lit  alone  won  the  pure  glory  ot 
defending  his  country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This  old  man  was 
Archimedes.  *J 

Many  years  before,  at  Micro's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  engines  which 
nis  ntnordinwy  .n-  were  now  use(l  so  effectively.50  Marcellus  brought  up  his  ships 
gfawttofefcndtheaty.  against  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina,  and  endeavored  by  a  constant 
discharge  of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that  his 
men  might  apply  their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assault.  These  ladders  rested 
on  two  ships  lashed  together  broadside  to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  their 
outside  oars ;  and  when  the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  under  the  wall,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  affixed  to  the  two 
mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  till  it  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
wall.  But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  powerful, 
that  it  overwhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  which 
their  missiles  could  reach  ;  and  when  they  came  closer,  they  found  that  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed  ;  and  their  men  were  struck  down  with  fatal 
aim  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrow's  in  perfect 
security.  If  they  still  persevered,  and  attempted  to  fix  their  ladders,  on  a  sudden 
they  saw  long  poles  thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant ; 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  their  ships  were  almost 
sunk.  At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turnpikes 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  market-gardens  round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust 
out  over  the  wall ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  it, 
was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.  As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  taken  hold, 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stern ;  then  the  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  violence  which 
either  upset  it,  or  filled  it  with  water.  With  equal  powrer  was  the  assault  on  the 
land  side  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daunted 
by  these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or 
a  stick  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  run  away, 
crying,  "  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at  work  against 
them."  Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Mar- 
cellus, in  despair,  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks;  and  it  was  resolved  merely  to  block- 
ade the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  population 
within.51 

Thus  far,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  we  can  give  a  clear  and 
biffiruitiuinthe  hi.to-  probable  account  of  the  course  of  events.  Rut  when  we  would 
extend  our  view  further,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sicily  with  that 
in  Italy,  and  give  the  relative  dates  of  the  actions  performed  in  the  several  coun- 
tries involved  in  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
rials, and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture,  what  no  actual  testi- 
mony has  recorded.  Wc  do  not  know  for  certain  when  Marcellus  came  intc 
Sicily,  when  he  began  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  or  how  long  the  blockade  was  con- 
tinued. We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleets  appearing  and  disappearing 
at  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  but  of  the  naval  operations  on  either  side 
we  can  give  no  connected  report.  Other  difficulties  present  themselves,  of  nc 
great  importance,  but  perplexing  because  they  shake  our  confidence  in  the  narra- 

•  Iivy,    XXIV.  84.    Polybius,  VIII.  7.  "  Polybius,    VIII.    6-9.    Livy,   XXIV.    34. 
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tive  which  contains  them.  So  easy  is  it  to  transcribe  the  ancient  writers ;  so 
hard  to  restore  the  reality  of  those  events  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  clear 
conception. 

The  first  attacks  upon  Syracuse  are  certainly  misplaced  by  Livy,  when  he 
classes  them  among  the  events  of  the  year  540.52  The  Sicilian 
war  belongs  to  the  year  following,  to  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius, 
the  dictator's  son,  and  of  Ti.  Gracchus.  Even  when  this  is  set  right,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  Polybius'  statement,53  "  that  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eight  months,"  with  the  account  which  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  au- 
tumn of  542.  Instead  of  eight  months,  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  twelve :  nor  is  there  any  other  solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  blockade  was  not  persevered  in  to  the  end,  and  was  in  fact 
given  up  as  useless,  as  the  assaults  had  been  before.  I  notice  these  points,  be- 
cause the  narrative  which  follows  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  and  no  care  can 
make  it  otherwise. 

The  year  541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sicily.  Little  or 
nothing,  if  we  can  trust  our  accounts,  was  done  in  Italy  ;  there  was  Sicily  become8  the 
a  pause  also  in  the  operations  in  Spain ;  but  throughout  Sicily  the  main  "eat  of  war- 
contest  was  raging  furiously.  Four  Roman  officers  were  employed  there :  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  held  the  old  Roman  province,  that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Lilybaeum :  T.  Otacilius  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  i54  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcellus  carried  on  the  war  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syracuse ;  the  latter  certainly  as  proconsul ;  the  former  as  propraetor,  or  pos- 
sibly only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul.  Marcellus,  however,  as 
proconsul,  must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the  island ;  and  all  its  re- 
sources must  have  been  at  his  disposal ;  so  that  the  fleet  which  he  conducted  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  was  probably  a  part  of  that  committed  to  T. 
Otacilius,  Otacilius  himself  either  serving  under  the  proconsul,  or  possibly  remain- 
ing still  at  Lilybaeum.  It  is  remarkable  that,,  although  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  continued  to  him  for  five  successive  years,55  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not.  Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  he  should  have 
retained  his  naval  command  year  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed 
by  the  most  influential  men  in  Rome,  that  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  twice 
ped  in  the  most  decided  manner,  first  by  Q.  Fabius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
alius  Torquatus  in  544. 56  But  the  clue  to  this,  as  to  other  things  which  be- 
long  to  the  living  knowledge  of  these  times,  is  altogether  lost. 

While  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  old  soldiers  was  purposelv  kept  inactive  by  the  Ro- 

,  .*        *  f,  1  ,      .         .     ,  *     ,    .  Wi30    conduct    of    the 

man  government,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  tensta  toward*  the  ft»- 

1  tions.     These  were  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Canna3, 

and  a  number  of  citizens  who  had  evaded  their  military  service:  as  we  have  seen 

they  had  been  all  sent  to  Sicily  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recalled  till  the  end  of  the 

War.11     Now,  however,  that  there  was  active  service  required  in  Sicily   itself, 

these  condemned  soldiers  petitioned  Marcellus  that  they  might  be  employed  in 

the  field,  and  have  some  Opportunity  of  retrieving  their  character.     This  petition 

to  him  ;it  \.\k-  <ii'!  of  the  first  year's  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  was 

him  to  th«-  The  answer  was  remarkable:  "The  Benate  could 

intrustii  4  the  commonwealth  to  men  who  had 

tied  their  comra  Cannes,  while  th<  bting  to  the  death  !  but 

if  M.  Claudiui  thought  differently,  he  might  use  hie  <!;  oretion;  provided  always 

that  none  of  t  bould  receive  any  honorary  exemption  or  reward, 

M  Livy.  1 1 1 V.  »  livy,  X  8  I  I  x 1  v.  L0. 4  k    X  XV.  8. 
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however  they  might  distinguish  themselves,  nor  be  allowed  to  return  to  Italy 
till  the  enemy  had  quitted  it."88  Here  was  shown  the  consummate  policy  of  the 
Roman  government,  in  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military  duty,  while, 
without  appearing  to  yield  to  circumstances,  they  took  care  not  to  push  their 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themselves.  Occasions  might  arise,  when  the  services 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  in  such  a  case  Marcellua 
might  employ  them.  Yet  even  then  their  penalty  was  not  wholly  remitted  ;  it 
was  grace  enough  to  let  them  serve  their  country  at  all ;  nothing  that  they  could 
do  was  more  than  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them  ; 
they  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  reward.  It  was  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Rome  that  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.  Sicily  was  full  of  mercenary 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  foreigners  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  if  these 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  services  to  Carthage,  they  might  have 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  their  unforgiving  country. 
Greek  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so:  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  scruple  to  revenge  his  private  wrongs  by 
treason.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  although  their  case  was  not  only  hard, 
but  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  had 
escaped  like  them  from  Cannce,  had  received  no  punishment,  still  bowed  with  en- 
tire submission  to  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothing  could  tempt  them 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  were  useless,  even  while  they 
were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  war.     As  soon  as 

Uie  of  these  troopa.  ^  1    ..  p  -r»  •  -ii/^t 

Syracuse  became  the  enemy  or  Rome,  it  was  certain  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  renew  the  stra^cde  of  the  first  Punic  war  for  the  dominion  of 
Sicily ;  and  the  Roman  province,  from  its  neighborhood  to  Carthage,  was  especi- 
ally exposed  to  invasion.  Lilybaeum,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  Eryx,  and  Panor- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  their  security ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Cannsc,  by 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  other  troops  at  liberty  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybseum  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  at  the 
other,  remained  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect.  The  cities 
Mom  of  fa  cnrth:i-  which  had  belonged  to  Hiero's  kingdom  mostly  followed  it,  un- 
less where  the  Romans  secured  them  in  time  with  sufficient  gar- 
risons. Himilconi,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  ' 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to  Car- 
thage, as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and 
urged  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily.59  Hannibal  wrote  from 
Italy  to  the  same  effect;  for  Sicily  had  been  his  father's  battle-field  for  five 
years;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sensible 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  Himilcon  was  supplied  with  an  army,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  Numidian  war  in  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Heraclea,  Minoa,  and  Agrigentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carthage. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Marcellus,  who  had  left  his 
camp  to  quell  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursuing  him  closely,  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a  Carthaginian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  great  harbor ;  its  object  being  apparently  to  provision  the  place,  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory.60 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  against  a  Carthaginian  army 
H*>dti«  of  the  r.o-  supported  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Sicily. 
*"*  The  fleet  also  was  unequal  to  the  service  required  of  it ;  many 
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ships  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  Archimedes ;  Lilybseum  could  not  be  left 
unguarded,  and  some  ships  were  necessarily  kept  there ;  and  in  the  general  re- 
volt of  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  Roman  army  could  not  always  depend  on  being 
supplied  by  land,  and  would  require  corn  to  be  brought  sometimes  from  a  dis- 
tance by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  Marcellus  so  needed  must  be 
sent  in  ships  and  embarked  at  Ostia  ;  for  Hannibal's  army  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion by  the  usual  line,  through  Lucania  to  Rhemum,  and  over  the  strait  to  Mes- 
sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus  ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Mar- 
cellus' head-quarters  safely.  And  now  the  Romans  again  had  the  superiority  by 
sea ;  but  by  land  Himilcon  was  still  master  of  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  garri- 
son at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  his  hands.61 

This  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  have  increased 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  But  it  was  laid  hold  of  by  MnSMcre  of  thebhab- 
L.  Pinarius,  the  governor  of  Enna,  as  a  pretence -for  repeating  the  iUnl8ofEmia- 
crime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of  the  Prsenestines  more  recently  at 
Casilinum.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  cliffs  on  almost  every  side,  Enna  was  a  strong- 
hold nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within  ;  and  whatever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Enna  might  hope  to  retain  it,  as  the 
Mamertines  had  kept  Messana.  Accordingly  Pinarius,  having  previously  prepared 
his  soldiers  for  what  was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  ordered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Enna,  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  massacred  them 
without  distinction.  The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Marcellus,  who  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed.6'2 

The   Romans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
snare  ;    that  thev  had  invited  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  to  at- 

1.1  •  "ill  •    1       a  •    j     j  i        -i-k"  •  •  Revolt  of  the  Sicilians: 

tack  the  city,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  Pinarius  to  give  Maroeum  winters  be- 
them  the  keys  of  the  gates,  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy  to 

roy  the  garrison.      But  the  Sicilians  saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Enna  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it :    a  whole  people  had  been 
butchered,  their  city  plundered,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves,  when 
they  were  peaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in  their  regular  assembly;  and  this  new 
outrage,  added  to  the  sack  of  Leontini,  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.     Marcel- 
lus having  collected  some  corn  from  the  rich  plains  of  Leontini,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Syracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his  winter-quarters.     Ap- 
Claudius  went  hum-  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  T.  Quinctius  Orispinus,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  Mar- 
cellus'   colli  -   c  nsul,  and   received  his   death-wound   by  his   side,  when 
Marcellus   traa  lulled  by  Hannibal's  ambush.     Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  the 
not  far  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded   the  na- 
val  force  employed   in   the  siege;   while  Marcellus,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
a  position  on  the  northern  side  of  Syracuse,  between  the  city  and 
1 1  01  Thapsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  commu- 
with  Leontini."    As  to  the  blockade  "!'  Syracuse,  it  was  in  fact  virtually 
ill  the  southern  ro  left  open;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
lin  called  away  either  to  Lilybaeum  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
ire  e  freelj  introduced  into  the  town  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

sinter  irere  not  encouraging  to  the  B  Hannibal  had 

id  the  Tarentine  fleet  was  employed  in  be  ies     ,  A.c 

1,  which  still  held  the  citadel.     Thus  thi 
still  further  divided,  b 
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to  convey  supplies  by  Bea  to  the  garrison ;  so  that,  -when  spring  returned,  Mar- 
cellus  was  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  and  had  almost  resolved  to  break  up  from 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily.  But  Sosis, 
and  other  Syracusans  of  the  Roman  party,  were  intriguing  actively  with  their 
countrymen  within  the  city  ;  and  although  one  conspiracy,  in  which  eighty  persons 
were  concerned,  was  detected  by  Epicydes,  and  the  conspirators  all  put  to  death, 
yet  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  of  obtaining  easy  terms  from  the  Romans  were 
not  forgotten  ;  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  made  many  of  the  Syracusans  long  for  a  return  of  the  happy  times 
under  Iliero,  when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  friends.64 

Thus  the  spring  wore  away ;  and  the  summer  had  come,  and  had  reached  its 
^    „  ,  prime,  and  yet  the  war  in  Sicily  seemed  to   slumber:    for  the 

The     Svracusans    Bond    *  *  .,  .  J 

t..  solicit  aid  from  Ma.  greater  part  or  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  Carthage  were 
undisturbed  by  the  Romans ;  yet  the  Carthaginians  were  not  strong 
enough  to  assail  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province,  and  to  besiege  Drepanum  or 
Lilybseum.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Syracusans  turned  their  eyes  to  Greece, 
and  thought  that  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  serve  his  own  cause  no  less  than  theirs 
by  leaving  his  ignoble  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea  to  deliver  Syracuse.  Damippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors of  Hieronymus  and  of  Hiero,  was  accordingly  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  put 
to  sea  on  his  mission  to  solicit  the  aid  of  king  Philip.65 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  the  interference  of  Macedon  in 

the  contest.     The  ship  which  was  conveying  Damippus  was  taken 

to  soaie  the  waiis  at  by  the  Romans  on  the  voyage.       The  Syracusans  valued  him 

the  festival  of  Diana.       .   .     .   ,  ,  ,  ,  •     ,•  •  ■  i       -» <r  n  i   • 

highly,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Marcellus  to  ransom  him. 
The  conferences  were  held  between  Syracuse  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the  wall  in  one  particular 
place,  and  having  counted  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whole  height, 
reported  to  Marcellus  that  it  might  be  scaled  with  ladders  of  ordinary  length. 
Marcellus  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  the  low  point  was  for  that  very  reason 
more  carefully  guarded,  because  it  seemed  to  invite  attack  ;  he  therefore  thought 
the  attempt  too  hazardous,  unless  occasion  should  favor  it.66  But  the  great  fes- 
tival of  Diana  was  at  hand,  a  three  days'  solemnity,  celebrated  with  all  honors 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  season  of  universal  feasting ; 
and  wine  was  distributed  largely  among  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Roman  army  might  not  seem  to  have  banished  all  mirth  and  enjoyment. 
One  vast  revel  prevailed  through  the  city ;  Marcellus,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready ;  and  soon  after  dark  two  cohorts  were  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  long  thin  column  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  preceded  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  carried  the  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  assault. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt  was  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  north - 
They  Rain  p^wion  of  ern  edge  of  Epipolae,  where  the  ground  was  steep,  and  where  ap- 
Tyche  a..d  Neapoi.. ;  parently  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approach  to  the  city.  But 
the  vast  lines  of  Syracuse  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  uninhabited  ground ;  the 
new  quarters  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  which  had  been  added  to  the  original  town 
since  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were  still  far  from  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  Epipolae  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the 
sloping  ground  known  in  earlier  times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northern  line,  they  found  that  all  was  quiet  and  lonely  ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  several 
towers  of  the  wall  itself.     These  however,  heavy  with  wine,  and  dreaming  of  no 
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danger,  were  presently  surprised  and  killed ;  and  the  assailants,  thus  clearing 
their  way  as  they  went,  swept  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  on  their  right,  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  angle  formed  at  the  summit  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  northern  line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular  entrance  into 
Syracuse  from  the  1  and  side  ;  and  this  point,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  forti- 
fied inclosure,  was  secured  by  the  strong  work  called  Hexapylon,  or  the  Six 
Gates ;  probably  from  the  number  of  barriers  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
lines  could  be  fully  entered.  To  this  point  the  storming  party  made  their  way 
in  the  darkness,  not  blindly,  however,  nor  uncertainly,  for  a  Syracusan  was  guid- 
ing them, — that  very  Sosis,67  who  had  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Hieronymus, 
and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hiero's  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  captains-general  of  Syracuse,  must  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications.  Sosis  led  the  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hexapylon :  from 
that  commanding  height  a  fire-signal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  success  of 
their  attempt ;  and  the  loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from  the 
top  of  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to  the  support  of  their  friends,  and 
told  the  bewildered  Syracusans  that  the  key  of  their  lines  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.68 

Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions ;  for  the  main 
gates  of  Hexapylon  could  not  be  forced  till  the  next  morning ;  and  ftnd  take  the  He™Py- 
the  only  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-gate  at  no  lon- 
great  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  Hexapylon  was  entirely 
taken,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared ;  so  that  Marcellus  marched 
in  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolae. 

From  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in 
his  power.     Two  quarters  of  the   city,  the  new  town  as  it  was 

ni  ^     m       ^  .       i  •      j»       •    .    1  ,  1  1        n  Marcellus  looking  down 

called,  and  lyche,  were  open  to  his  first  advance ;  their  only  lor-  on  Syracuse,  sheds 
tification  being  the  general  inclosure  of  the  lines,  which  he  had 
already  carried.  Below,  just  overhanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lay 
Achradina  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  fenced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  which 
till  the  time  of  the  first  Dionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in  vain.  Nearer  on  the  right, 
and  running  so  deeply  into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still  basin  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  th-  hulls  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ;  while  further 
on  the  right  was  the  camp  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Crispinus,  crowning  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  strik- 
ing was  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassing  was  the  glory  of  his  conquest, 
that,  Marcellus,  old  as  lie  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it:  unable  to  contain  the 
feelings  of  that  moment,  lie  burst  into  tears." 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis  approached  him, 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  and  imploring  him  to  save  them 

t  ,  it  1         1       •         °  i  ,1  His  troopt  plunder  th« 

from   in*'   and  ma*  tie  granted  their  prayer,  but  at  the  u&axu  pan*  of  uw 

price  of  every  article  of  their  property,  which  was  to  be  given  up 
tot  -  plunder.     At  a  regular  signal  the  army  was  let  [0 

upon  the  b  and   Neapolis,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  of 

no  persona]  \.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  herded  in 

■  a  only  conjecture.    The  Roman  writers  extol  the 

bumanil  bul   the  Syracusan-,  regarded  him  as  a  merciless  spoiler, 

who  had  wished  to  id.,    th-  town  by  assault,  rather  than  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render, that,  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  seizing  its  plunder/"    Such  a  price,  in- 
been  won  by  a  Roman  army;  even  the  wealth  of  Taren 
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tutu  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Syracuse.  But  as  yet  the  appetites  oi 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  fleshed  rather  than  satisfied  ;  less  than  half  of  Syracuse 
was  in  their  power ;  and  a  fresh  siege  was  necessary  to  win  the  spoils  of  Achra- 
dina  and  Ortygia.  Still  what  they  had  already  gained  gave  Marcellus  large 
means  of  corruption  ;  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  on  the  summit  of  Epipolas,  near  Hex- 
apylon,  which  might  have  caused  him  serious  annoyance  on  his  rear  while  en- 
gaged in  attacking  Achradina,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  its  governor,  Philode- 
mus,  an  Argive  ;  and  the  Romans  set  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  con- 
quest. Having  formed  three  camps  before  Achradina,  they  hoped  soon  to  starve 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  city  into  a  surrender.71 

Epicydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  had 
Th«-  carthaginiu  army  learned  war  under  Hannibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
Pyra'M.slr'ii'lsm.ytd  Put  to  sea  one  stormy  night,  when  the  Roman  blockading  ships 
were  driven  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  ran  across  to 
Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon,  with  their  combined  Carthaginian  and 
Sicilian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crispinus, 
while  Epicydes  sailed  from  Achradina  to  attack  Marcellus!  But  Roman  soldiers 
fighting  behind  fortifications  were  invincible  ;  their  lines  at  Capua  in  the  following 
year  repelled  Hannibal  himself;  and  now  their  positions  before  Syracuse  were 
maintained  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Still  the 
Carthaginian  army  remained  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  Neapolis  and  Tyche,  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Mean- 
while the  summer  advanced  ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  the 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  But 
the  air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  within ; 
above  all,  the  marshy  ground  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthaginian  army  lay, 
was  almost  pestilential ;  and  the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  this  situation  soon 
assumed  a  character  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities ;  but  the  Carthaginians 
remained  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  was  effectually  destroyed.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilcon  both  perished  with  their  soldiers.12 

The  Roir  \ns  suffered  less  ;  for  Marcellus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  houses 
Their  tot  f;.ii3  in  i  °f  Neapolis  and  Tyche  ;  and  the  high  buildings  and  narrow  streets 
of  the  ancient  towns  kept  off  the  sun,  and  allowed  both  the  sick 
and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  deaths 
were  numerous  ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  restrained  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  save  famine  or  treason.  But  Bomilcar  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
130  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description  :  he  had  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  easterly  winds  checked  his  further  advance,  and  he  could  not  reach 
Pachynus.  Alarmed  at  this  most  unseasonable  delay,  and  fearing  lest  the  fleet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Epicydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its  advance.  The  storeships,  which  were  worked  by  sails, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Heraclea ;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  Bomilcar  tc 
bring  on  his  ships  of  war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  winds  at  length 
abated,  and  Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  advanced  against  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  is  said ;  and 
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having  dispatched  orders  to  the  storeships  at  Heraclea  to  return  immediately  to 
Africa,  he  himself,  instead  of  engaging  the  Romans,  or  making  for  Syracuse, 
passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  without  stopping,  and  continued  his 
course  till  he  reached  Tarentum.73 

Here  again  the  story  in  its  present  state  greatly  needs  explanation.     It  is  true 
that  Hannibal  was  very  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel 

11111  'in  Vl       EincvdPS  quits  the  city, 

of  larentum  ;  and  he  probably  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  -*Wh  becomes  a  Pr«y 
him,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo- 
milcar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse ;  and  we  can- 
not conceive  his  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden,  without  any  intelligible 
reason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeships  at 
Heraclea  ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and  to  send  back  the  convoy  to  Africa,  rather  than  wait  in- 
active on  the  Sicilian  coast,  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions  :  the  havoc  caused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus,  must  have  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  consumers,  and  made  the  actual  supply  available  for  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of  Bomilcar,  that  Epi- 
cydes  himself,  as  if  despairing  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of 
returning  to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  01  the  Sicilian  army, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  began  to 
negotiate  with  Marcellus,  and  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  rise  on  the  generals 
left  in  command  by  Epicydes,  and  to  put  them  to  death.  New  captains-generals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Roman  party  ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Sicily.74 

Marcellus  listened  to  them  readily :  but  his  army  was  longing  for  the  plunder 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia ;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  disappoint  insurrection  of  the  mer. 
them  :  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  ceni*rk>siiithe,it)-; 
to  any  Roman  army  serving  out  of  Italy  ;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  Syra- 
cuse was  furthering  the  wish  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
efficient  government,  and  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  there  was  no  native 
force  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny  :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  body.  The  Roman  deserters  fust  excited  the 
tumult,  and  persuaded  all  the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them  ;   a  new  outbreak  of 

•  followed;  the  Syracusan  captains-general  were  massacred  in  their  turn; 
and  the  foreign  soldiers  were  again  triumphant.  Three  officers,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  more  in 
Ortygia 

foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  of  Syracuse  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
ler  that  they  might  make  their  terms  with  the  Ro-  „.,,„  ,H.,riiy  lt  ^  the 

although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not.  Their  blood  was  K"",u"3- 
not  called  for  \>y  the  inflexible  law  of  military  discipline  ;  by  ;i  timely  treachery 
they  might  earn  not  impunity  merely,  hut  reward.  So  thought  Mericus,  a  Span- 
iard, who  j  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina.  Accordingly 
he  made  hi-  bargain  with  Marcellus,  and  admitted  ;i  party  of  Roman  soldiers  by 
nigl                              1  which  opened  towards  the  harbor.     As  soon  as  morning 

I  sssaull  on  the  land  front  of  Achradina;  the 

l  to  join  in  the  defence ;  mid  the  Romans  then  sent 

ti  full  of  men  round  into  th<  harbor,  and,  effecting  ;i  landing  under  the 
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avails,  carried  the  island  with  little  difficulty.  Meanwhile  Mericus  had  openly 
joined  the  Roman  party,  whom  he  had  admitted  into  Achradina;  and  Marcellus, 
haying  his  prey  In  his  power,  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  assault,  lest  the 
royal  treasures,  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  plundered  in  the  general 
sack  of  the  town.76 

In  the  respite  thus  gained,  the  Roman  deserters  found  an  opportunity  to  escape 
out  of  Syracuse.     Whether  they  forced  their  way  out,  or  whether 

Svrncuso    is  ttiken   and       .  .  .  /  .  _  .  ,     *  1  .         •    1  •  i 

plundered.  Arehimodea  the  soldiers,  hungry  lor  plunder,  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 
resistance  of  desperate  men,  obliged  Marcellus  to  connive  at  their 
escape,  we  know  not:  but  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  out  longer  van- 
ished from  Syracuse ;  and  a  deputation  from  Achradina  came  once  more  to  Mar- 
cellus, praying  for  nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of  the  citizens 
and  their  families.  This,  it  seems,  was  granted ;  but  as  soon  as  Marcellus  had 
sent  his  quaestor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  their  discretion.  They  did  not  merely  plun- 
der, however  :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by  the  mere  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  against 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  Archimedes 
was  slain."  The  stories  of  his  death  vary ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is  the  true 
one,  we  cannot  determine.  But  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  glory  to  carry  all 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  the  temples  of  Syracuse  to  Rome,78  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Archimedes  walking  amongst  the  prisoners  at  his 
triumph.  lie  is  said  to  have  shown  kindness  to  the  relations  of  Archimedes  for 
his  sake  ;79  and  if  this  be  true,  he  earned  a  glory  which  few  Romans  ever  deserved, 
that  of  honoring  merit  in  an  enemy. 

Old  as  Archimedes  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  with  him,  in 
Miserable  condition  of  cutting  short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  from 
the  syrocuuns.  beholding  the  misery  of  his  country.     It  was  a  wretched  sight  to 

see  the  condition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  over,  and  what  was  called  a 
state  of  peace  and  safety  had  returned.  Every  house  was  laid  bare,  every  tem- 
ple stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping  the  spoiler's  work  had 
been.  The  Syracusans  beheld  their  captive  gods  carried  to  the  Roman  quarters, 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  ;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
handled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its  most  precious  ornaments, 
only  adding  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  around  them 
when  the  plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  the  sword,  indeed,  and  they  and  their 
sens  and  daughters  were  not  yet  sold  as  slaves ;  but  their  only  choice  was  still 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  every  thing.  What  food  was  still 
remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sack  had  either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and 
if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  And  this  came  upon 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness;  when  the  body,  reduced  by  that  weak- 
ening malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  restore  it,  instead  of 
being  harassed  by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exposed  to  destitution  and  starvation. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hun- 
ger ;  and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  city  had  spared,  was  again 
broken  up  forever.  Those  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  had  given  no 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  might  yet  hope  to  live  in  personal  freedom,  were 
only  the  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country.80  Syracuse, 
who  had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athens,  and  seen  the  invading  armies  of  Car- 
thage melt  away  by  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scarce  any  remained  to  fly — 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Timoleon  had  freed,  which  Hiero 
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had  cherished  and  sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  rule — was  now  become  sub- 
ject to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmost  need,  and  who  were 
repaying  the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of  his  city  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  people.  If  there  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  every 
noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  fought  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  returning  in  triumph,  establishing  themselves  in  the  empty  houses  ot 
the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  general  misery  by 
displaying  the  rewards  of  their  treason.  Among  these  was  Sosis,  assassin,  mur- 
derer, and  traitor,  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  g]ory,  and  her  ruin  the  making  of  his 
fortune.81 

Syracuse  had  fallen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  « astern  part  of  Sicily  had  no  other 
hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  might  be,  from  Rome,  by 

*        ,.  ..  *      .  ,       ®  i  Cruelty  of  Marcellui. 

immediate  submission.  But  it  was  too  late  :  they  were  treated  as 
conquered  enemies  ;82  that  is  to  say,  Marcellus  put  to  death  those  of  their  citi- 
zens who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  imposed  such  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement,83 
because  he  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the  statues 
of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  him  treat  the  Greeks  themselves  with  less  severity  ;  and  the  Sicilians  taxed 
him  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
of  their  country.84 

Meantime  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost  sight  of  Sicily.  When 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the 
death  of  Hippocrates,  he  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to  share  nes""1  sioiiy;  hit  »uc- 
with  Epicydes,  and  with  the  general  who  came  from  Carthage,  in 
the  command  of  the  war.  This  was  Mutines,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha- 
ginian, excluded  on  that  account  from  civil  honors  ;85  but  Hannibal's  camp  recog- 
nized no  such  distinctions ;  and  brave  and  able  men,  whatever  was  their  race  or 
condition,  were  sure  to  be  employed  and  rewarded  there.  Muti-  A.  u.  c.  543.  a.  c. 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  2IL 
officers.  His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  army :  being  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Carthage,  harassing  those  of  Rome, 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resistance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  movements. 
He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  Hamilcar  had  maintained  so  long  in 
the  last  war ;  and  having  the  strong  place  of  Agrigentum  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
I,  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  little.  Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.  But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception;  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insulting 
and  annoying  liis  soldiers  on  guard,  and  confining  his  whole  army  to  their 
intrenchments  ;  and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  lie  offered 
le  in  the  field,  Mutines  and  his  Numidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  with  such 
fury,  thai  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  his  camp 
i.  It.  appears  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success:  the  Nu- 
•  re  '  impered  with  ;   their  irregular  habits  and  impatient  tempers  made 

them  at  all  times  difficult  to  manage;  and  a  party  of  them  having  left  the  Oar- 
imp  in  disgust,  Mutines  went  after  them  to  pacify  and  win  them  hack 
to  their  duty,  earni  Quiring  rlanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  venture  1  battle 

till  he  should  return.     But  Hanno  was  jealous  of  Hannibal's  officers  ;  and  hold- 
ing his  own  ,Mi  the  government  of  Carthage,  h<-  could  not 
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bear  to  be  restrained  by  a  half-caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  from  Hannibal's  camp, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  probably  gave  him  a  casting 
vote,  when  only  one  other  commander  was  present,  so  that  Epicydes  in  vain  pro- 
tested against  his  imprudence.86  A  battle  was  ventured;  and  not  only  was  the 
genius  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with  Hanno, 
thinking  their  commander  insulted,  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  action,  and 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  honor,  had  no  mind  to  risk 
ifuMihu  rttum*  to  another  encounter  with  Mutines  :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Syr- 
acuse ;87  and  as  the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  his 
thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph.  He  left  Sicily 
after  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  543,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his  army  home 
with  him ;  and  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  command,  found  that  his  province  was  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforced  their  army  :  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  was 
a.  u.  c.  544.  a.  c.  scouring  the  whole  country ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  be- 
Zl0-  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  the  oppressions  which  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again.88 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  5-44,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Syr- 
L*Yim.i  u  sent  to  si-  acuse,  there  were  as  many  as  sixty-six  towns  in  Sicily  in  a  state 
of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage.89  So  greatly 
had  Mutines  restored  the  Carthaginian  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Accordingly,  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  who  had  been  employed  for, the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  conducting  the  war  against  Philip,  and  who 
was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  carried  over  a  regular  con- 
sular army  into  Sicily ;  while  L.  Cincius,  one  of  the  new  praetors,  and  probably 
the  same  man  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the 
command  of  the  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cannae  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there.90  The  army  with  which  Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
last  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  their 
plunder  as  they  had  not  spent  or  wasted :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  em- 
ployed in  Sicily,  besides  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  yet  Mutines  and  his 
Numidians  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Laevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigentum,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  taking 
Mutinrs  i«  bfaiud  by  the  place  ;  for  Mutines  sallied  whenever  he  would,  and  carried 
ABriKeiituw'to  iiiuKo!  back  his  plunder  in  safety  whenever  he  would  :»whilst  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cartilage  made  relief  by  sea  always  within  calculation, 
whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might  employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Laevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  communication  from  Mu- 
tines, offering  to  put  Agrigentum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
officer  of  Hannibal,  the  sole  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  all 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear  his 
glory  meekly,  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn  which  Hannibal's  soldier  was 
likely  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  incapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party  opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  his 
glory.  J3ut  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  public 
enough  :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive  Mutines  of  his  command.  The  Numidians, 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would  obey  in  every  thing ; 
and  at  his  bidding  they  rose  in  open  mutiny,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates 
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of  the  town.,  and  let  in  the  Romans.  Hanno  and  Epicydes  had  just  time  to  fly 
to  the  harbor,  to  hasten  on  board  a  ship,  and  escape  to  Carthage ;  but  their  sol- 
diers, surprised  and  panic-struck,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  little  resistance  ;  and 
Laevinus  won  Agrigentum.  He  treated  it  more  severely  than  Marcellus  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse  ;  after  executing  the  principal  citizens,  he  sold  all  the  rest 
for  slaves,  and  sent  the  money  which  he  received  for  them  to  Rome.91 

This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  either  by  their  La>vimi8  ft0compiuhea 
garrisons,  or  by  some  of  their  own  citizens  ;  six  were  stormed  by  the  co"iue9t  of  Sicil>'> 
the  Roman  army ;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  forty,  then  submitted  at 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed 
their  countrv ;  and  his  lictors  scourged  and  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  had 
persevered  the  longest  in  their  resistance  :  thus  at  last  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  who  in  the  troubled  state  of  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathyrna  on  the  north  coast  and  reduces  it t0  entire 
of  the  island,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  there  by  robbery,  8ubmis8ion- 
Lacvinus  carried  over  into  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  landed  them  at 
Rhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  warfare  in  Bruttium.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  says 
Livy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil  might  grow  corn 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and  of  Rome.92  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done  ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
ginian was  left  in  Sicily ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  cultivated  ;  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  state  of  things  equally  happy  for  the  Sicilians  and  for  Rome.93 

So  Laevinus  said  ;  and  so  he  probably  believed.  But  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators  ;  Deriorabie  condition  of 
who,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  up  large  tracts  su'lly• 
of  land  at  a  low  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
Sicilians  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  flight  of  their  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  party  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  had  cheap  ;  and  corn  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italy  was  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves, 
employed  to  grow  corn  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  they  soon  began  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  Sicilians  were  the  sufferers  from  this  evil  ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that  their  slaves  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restrain  their  outrages.  Thus, 
although  nominally  at  peace,  though  full  of  wealthy  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting corn  largely  every  year,  yet  Sicily  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
■  lily  years  after,  broke  out  in  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Servile  War.91 

«  Livy,  XXVI.  40.  M  Diodoroi,  XXXIV.  Excerpt  Photii,  p.  525, 

■*  Livy,  XXVI.  40.  &c.  and  Excerpt.  Valeeii,  p.  599.    Florae,  III. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

STATE  OF  ITALY— DISTRESS  OF  THE  rEOPLE— TWELVE  COLONIES  REFUSE  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  WAR— EIGHTEEN  COLONIES  OFFER  ALL  THEIR  RESOURCES  TO 
TIIK  ROMANS— EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR— DEATH  OF  MARCELLUS— FABIUS  RE- 
COVERS TARENTDM— MARCH  OF  HASDRUBAL  INTO  ITALY— HE  REACHES  THE 
•AST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC— GREAT  MARCH  OF  C.  NERO  FROM  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METAURUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDRUBAL.— 
A.  U.  C.  543  TO  A.  U.  C.   547. 

In*  following  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  conclusion  we  have  a  little  anticipated  the 
a.  u.c.  ms.  a.c.  course  of  our  narrative  ;  for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  consul- 
h!l't:ii.i!"'Mt'"rS"hentakf  ship  of  M.  Laevinus,  whilst  our  account  of  the  war  in  Italy  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.  The  latter 
part  of  the  year  543  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  consequence  ; 
so  great  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  pause, 
during  which  both  parties  had  to  shape  their  future  plans  according  to  the  altered 
state  of  their  affairs  and  of  their  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  his  un- 
u.«nnihAi  abradou  the  successful  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 
wwtofiuiy.  j.Q  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest.    The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

♦he  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sub- 
mission to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy  ;  nay,  it  became  a  question 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  Hannibal's  garrisons, 
and  returning  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersing  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns ;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  His  men 
would  be  wTorn  out  by  a  succession  of  flying  marches ;  and  after  all,  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  altogether ;  and  from  some  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  and 
made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  probable,  the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Campania  to 
Bruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Capuans  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salernum,  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  and  Lucania ;  while  Apulia  and  Bruttium  were  carefully  defended.  But 
in  evacuating  the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibal's  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses ;  property  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed ;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  still  more  generally  alienated.' 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part 
Hovramti  of  theRo-  °f  the  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  the  blockade,  had  been 
sent  off  to  Spain.2  Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua,  with  another 
part,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army  ;3  and  some  were  probably  sent 
home.  The  two  consuls  marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province;4 
but  no  active  operations  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpicius  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Epirus,  and  suc- 
ceed M.  Laevinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  against  Philip.  The  home  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  city  praetor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  in  Apulia,  M.  Come- 

i 
■  Livy,  XXVI.  ?,H.  *  Livy,  XXVI.  28. 

3  Livy,  XXVI.  17.  4  Livy,  XXVI.  22. 
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lius  Cethes:us,  who  had  obtained  that  province  as  praetor  at  the 

O  ±  »  j        .  Marcellus  is  unable  to 

besfinninof  of  the  year,  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  command  the  obtain  a  triumph ;  i,.. 

°  ,  °  -,  r         Hi  •  •  ir         i  •    i         J  Splendid  ovation. 

army  there,  Marcellus  having  just  left  the  island  to  return  to 
Rome.  Marcellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Syracuse  : 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  raging  ;  and  Mutines  was  in  full  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  grant  a  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  but  allowed 
Marcellus  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  He  was  highly  dissatis- 
fied at  this,  and  consoled  himself  by  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  could  lawfully  perform  : 
he  might  go  in  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
he  entered  Rome  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  chariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph. 
But  the  show  was  unusually  splendid  :  for  a  great  picture  of  Syracuse  with  all  its 
fortifications  was  displayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artillery  which  Archi- 
medes had  made  so  famous  in  his  defence  of  them  ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of 
the  works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  the  spoils  of  Hiero's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  his  city,  silver  and  bronze  figures,  embroidered  carpets  and  coverings 
of  couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served the  traitor  Sosis  walking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  his 
head,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Roman  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice  out  of  those  belono-inof  to 
the  Syracusans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  five  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  part  of  the  royal  domain.5 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Cn.  Fulvius  was  summoned  to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at  the  consular  comitia.     On  the  day  of  the  election,  the 

r  J  _  A.  U.  C    544.      A    C 

first  century  of  the  Veturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  the  first  210.  comma:  nobis 
voice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  MareeUMMdiJwnui 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was 
generally  followed  by  the  rest,  Manlius,  who  was  present,  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  his  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  consul's  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call  back  the  century  which 
had  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
again,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen.  Manlius  had  been  consul 
five-and-twenty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Carthage ;  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  censor  ;  and  though  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
it,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  blind.  "  I  am  unfit  to 
command,"  he  said  ;  "  fur  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice."  But  the 
century  answered  unanimously,  "that  they  could  not  make  a  better;  that  they 
again  named  Bfanliua  and  Otaciliua  consuls."  "  Your  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  will  never  suit.  Give  your  votes  over  again;  and  remember  that 
the  Carthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that  their  general  is  Hannibal."  A  murmur 
of  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  the  century  were  moved. 
The  a  of  their  tribe  ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 

t  their  elders,  that  they  might  he  guided  by  their  counsel. 

Ful  tordingly  mmmoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Veturian  trihe  ;  and 

the  \  retired  to  confer  on  the  question.    Tie-,  eldei     recommended 

i  :  Marcellus  should  be  chosen;  or,  if  a  ne*  consul  irere  desirable, 

hould  take  one  of  these,  and  with  him  elect  M.  Lssvinus,  \\  h"  forsom< 

bad  don  in  conducting  Mm-  1  Philip.    Their 

!,  and  the  century  gave  1!  now  in  favor  of  Marcellus 

h   I. ivy,  XXVI.  81. 
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and  Lsevinus.  All  the  other  centuries  confirmed  their  choice;  and  thus  T.  Ota- 
cilius  was  for  the  second  time,  by  an  extraordinary  interference  with  the  votes 
of  the  centuries,  deprived  of  the  consulship,  to  which  some  uncommonly  amiable 
qualities,  or  some  peculiar  influence,  had  twice  recommended  him,  in  spite  of  his 
deficient  ability.6 

He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappointment;  for  scarcely  was  the 
ion  over,  when  news  arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death.7  Cn.  Fulvius  re- 
turned to  his  army  in  Apulia;  and  as  M.  Lcevinus  was  still  absent  in  Epirus, 
Marcellus  on  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  upon  the  consulship  alone. 
Q.  Fulvius  was  still  at  Capua  ;  but  Q.  Fabius  and  T.  Manlius  were  at  Rome  ; 
and  their  counsels,  ton-ether  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  and  probably  directed  the  government. 

There  was  need  for  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness,  for  never  had  the 
.  posture  of  affairs  been  more  alarming.     Hannibal's  unconquered 

Alnrni!Dj      posture     of     *■  1       •        i         t  1    r*  1        l 

Roman  af&n.     p«-  and  unconquerable  army,  although  it  had  Dot  saved  Capua,  had 

proposition    of  iti  •  i    i         i  •         i        i  •  1   ■ 

usvinai: wiMevotioo  wasted  Italy  more  widely  than  ever  in  the  last  campaign;  and  it 

of   the    senators:    their     ..  -•'  •         i        i  •  l    •     i        i         i      i    •    1  l 

example  followed  by  had  struck  particularly  at  countries  which  had  hitherto  escaped 

the  whole  people.  .  *    .  n  r       1         ci     1  •  it  ft 

its  ravages,  the  valleys  ot  the  babines,  and  the  country  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops,  but  their  cattle  had  been  carried  off, 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground.8  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other 
causes  of  distress  ;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  ases, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  one  denarius.9  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  bear 
further  burdens ;  and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  only  unable,  but 
unwilling.  It  was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  four  legions,  it  seems,  being  dis- 
banded.10 But  this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  part  neutralized  by  the 
necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintained  its 
naval  superiority,  Sicily  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy;  and  the  supply  of  corn  which  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious.11  Accordingly  a 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  in 
proportion  to  the  returns  of  their  property  at  the  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, though  on  different  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Forum,  and  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
they  had  not  got ;  that  the  consuls  might  sell  their  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 
persons,  if  they  chose;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment.12  The  consuls — for 
Lsevinus  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia — with  that  dignity 
which  tlie  Roman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the  defaulters  three  days  to  consider  their  determination ;  thus  seeming  to  grant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  tax,  Lsevinus, 
in  his  colleague's  name  and  his  own,  proceeded  to  address  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  they  must 
set  the  example.  •"  Let  each  senator,"  he  said,  "  keep  his  gold  ring,  and  the 
rings  of  his  wife  and  children:  let  him  keep  the  golden  bulla  worn  by  his  sons 
und'  and  one  ounce  of  gold  for  ornaments  for  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 

each  of  his  daughters.     All  the  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess,  let  us  offer 

8  Livy,  XXVI.  22.  10  Livy,  XXVI.  28. 
1  Livy,  XXVI.  28.  »  Polybius,  IX.  10. 
■  Liw,  XXVI.  2*;.  ■  Livy,  XXVI.  86. 

9  Polybiu.s,  IX.  44.  Livy,  XXXI.  5. 
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for  the  public  service.  Next,  let  all  of  us  who  have  borne  curule  offices,  reserve 
the  silver  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses ;  and  let  all  others,  including 
those  just  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  in 
sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the  salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the 
libation  ;  and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  ases  of  copper  money.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  us  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
have  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  any  vote  of  the  senate, 
of  our  own  free  gift,  as  individual  senators,  and  carry  our  contributions  at  once 
to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency.  Be  sure  that  first  the  equestrian 
order,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  follow  our  example."  He  spoke  to 
hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  his  spirit,  that  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up  ;  xhe  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  came  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  slaves  bearing  all  their  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  gold,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contribution 
recorded  first ;  so  that,  Livy  says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
receive  all  the  gifts  that  were  brought,  nor  clerks  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  irresistible  ;  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  zeal ;  and  no  tax  could  have  sup- 
plied the  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  free-will  offering  of  the  whole  people.13 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
contributors,  when  the  republic  should  see  better  days ;  but  the  Value  of  these  saori- 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  fices- 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the  money  in  the  mean  time  was  lost : 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
was  at  their  own  cost  mainly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans 
maintained  their  great  struggle ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  firmness  and 
heroic  devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  this  very  moment  listened  to  accusa- 
tions brought  by  vanquished  enemies  against  their  conquerors,  and 

,  °  J  /»ii-i  i  1.       j.     •     a  Complaints  of  the  gever- 

these  conquerors  men  ol  the  highest  name  and  greatest  influence  uy  or  Fuivim  umi  aiar- 
in  the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.  When  Laevinus 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Capuans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  the 
dominion  of  Q.  Fulvius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome,  that 
they  might  implore  the  mercy  of  the  senate.  Fulvius  made  them  swear  that  they 
would  return  to  Capua  within  five  days  after  they  received  their  answer,  telling 
Lsevinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  liberty ;  for  if  any  Capuan  escaped 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became  a  brigand,  and  scoured  the  country,  burning, 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  in  his  way ;  even  at  Rome,  Laevinus  would 
find  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  the  late  destructive  fire  in  the  city  was 
their  work.  So  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus  hardly  allowed  to  go,  followed 
LsBvinus  towards  Rome;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  similar  deputation 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  like  complaints  against  Marcellus.14 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal  and  Sicily  ;   and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus. 
Ine  oicihan  thrown  into  despair  when  this  was  an-    n,,t\i„,.ii ,«,„i 

•  I  .  •  i     i  1m' •••nt  iiilo  Sicily. 

to  them :  they  put  on  mourning  and  beset  the  Benate- 
house,  weeping  and  bewailing  their  hard  fate,  and  saying  that  it  would  1"'  better 
their  island  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
na,  than  given  up  to  the  veng  of  Marcellus.     Their  feeling  met  with 

mucb  sympathy  in  the  and  this  irat  made  so  intelligible,  that  Marcellus, 

witl  l>v  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  came  to  an  agreem*  al  with  bis 

coll  changed  their  provinces.1' 

This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  into  the  .  and 

"  i  "  U  y,  xxvi.  tr,  u  Uvy,  xxvi.  IS, 
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Their  con.pin.nt  ii  brought  forward  their  complaint.  It  turned  principally  on  the  cru- 
oom?tlrt,*tHt!mtMt,iatoi-  elty  of  making  them  responsible  for  the  acts,  first  of  Hieronymus, 
and  then  of  a  mercenary  soldiery  which  they  had  no  means  of  re- 
sisting;  while  tin'  long  and  tried  friendship  of  Hiero,  proved  by  the  Romans  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  their  fortune,  had  been  forgotten.  Marcel] us  insisted 
that  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — answer 
he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  less  defence,  as  if  a  Roman  consul  could  plead  to 
the  accusations  of  a  set  of  vanquished  Greeks, — but  his  statement  of  their  offences, 
which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that  they  had  suffered.  He  said  that  they  had 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  offers  of  peace,  and  had  resisted  his 
attacks  with  all  possible  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  their  city  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  the 
senate-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
enlistment  of  the  newly  raised  legions.16 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  been  cruelly  used  ; 
.  ,.  and  old  T.  Manlius  expressed  this  as  became  hfm,  especially  urmnor 

Decree   of   the  senate.       .  .  1   •    i      1        1    i  i  I  r  t? 

MareeUu  beeomei  the  the  unworthy  return  which  had  been  made  to  the  country  of  Hiero 

patronus  of  Syracuse.  -  11    i    •        •>  1     t  t-»  t»  r  ir  tt        >       •  i 

tor  all  his  fidelity  to  Rome.  But  a  sense  of  Marcellus  signal  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed  ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
firming all  that  he  had  done,  but  declaring  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Syracusans,  and  would  commend  them  especially 
to  the  care  of  Lacvinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  the  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate  ;  the  Syracusans  were  called  in,  and  the 
decree  was  read.  Then  the  Syracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Marcellus,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  receive 
them  under  his  protection,  and  to  become  the  patronus  of  their  city."  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syracusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellus ;  and 
later  writers  echoed  their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  were  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  less  favor;  but  still  it  was  heard; 
severe  treatment  of  the  an<l  the  senate  took  their  com  plaint  into  consideration.  But  in  this 
case  no  mercy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 
crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Capua.18 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
openir-  of  the  cam-  omissions  and  incoherence  in  Livy's  narrative.  Two  armies,  as  we 
lT,ri;7lTiZ,oV('']Kby  have  seen,  were  employed  against  Hannibal :  that  of  Cn.  Fulvius, 
lhu""ul-  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia ;  and  that  of  Marcellus 

in  Samnium.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  or  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  we  know  not;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his  movements  after  his  in- 
effectual attempt  upon  Rhegium,  till  we  hear  of  his  march  against  Fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  he  had  wintered  in  Apulia ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
Salapia  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  a  detachment  of  Numidians 
having  been  cut  off  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  Bruttium.19  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  advance  to 
attack  Tarentum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the 
other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon  his  garrisons  in  Samnium  and 
Apulia  to  their  own  resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  inform- 
ation of  the  enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries ;  and  having 
learned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea,  trying  to  win  the 

»  Livy,  XXVI.  30,  31.  w  Above,  p.  540,  foil.    Livy,  XXVI.  33. 
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place,  and  that,  relying  on  his  distance  from  the  Carthaginian  army,  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently on  his  guard,  Hannibal  conceived  the  hope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
unexpected  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given  variously ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  Hannibal's  attempt  was  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  was 
destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed  ;  and  Hannibal,  having  set  fire  to  Herdonea, 
and  executed  those  citizens  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Bruttium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Lucania,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marcellus.20 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Samnium,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania :  his  object  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest  Marceiius  adopts  the 
he  should  again  resume  the  offensive;  all  attempts  to  recover  p°Ucy°f Fabiu8- 
more  towns  in  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  And 
this  service  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni- 
bal at  rest,  and  taking  care  not  to  fall  into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  keep  his  enemy  in 
sight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance  :  Marcellus  wintered  ap- 
parently at  Venusia ;  Hannibal  in  his  old  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea.21 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  Roman  affairs  in  Italy  had 
made  no  progress.     On  the  contrary,  another  army  had  been  to-   . 

,,         ,  -i  it  •in-  i  i  i    •  Advantages  gained  by 

tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  the  Romans  out  of 
minable.  But  in  other  quarters  this  year  had  been  more  success- 
ful: Laevinus  had  ended  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  while  the  Carthaginian  fleets  had  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  their  operations,  whether  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  coasts,  or  the  relief  of  their  own  garrisons  at  Tarentum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
Lsevinus  had  concluded  with  the  ^Etolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  had  left  a 
far  easier  task  to  his  successor,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Philip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal.  Meanwhile  Laevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  his 
army ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lilyboeum  or  Panormus  to 
O.^lia,  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people.22 

Before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  Lsevinus  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  Ai„rming  ncwg  from 

ist,  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and  Africu- 
plans  of  the  enemy.     Messalla,  who  had  succeeded  to  T.  Otacilius  in  the  com- 
mand :f  the  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight;  and  the 
information  which  he  collected  was  so  important,  that,  finding  Laevinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  he  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.     Its  substance  bore,  that  the 
thaginiana  were  collecting  troops  with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
n  ;  and  that  the  genera]   report  was,  that  these  soldiers  were  to  form  the 
.  of  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's   brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  immediately 
into  Italy.     This  intelli  0  alarmed  the  senate,  thai  they  would  not  detain 

the  consul  to  hold  1  itia,  hut,  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  lor  that  pur- 

I       .  and  then  to  return  immediately  to  his  province.23 

With  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  possible  thai  personal  am- 
bition and  jealousy  should  be  wholly  extinct  among  them  ;  and  the 
inilin-n.  ■  it,  the  present  crisis  by  Q.  ramus,  and  his  pref-   a 

01  '.<>.  ruiviusand  Aiarcellus  to  all  other  commanders,  was  MdroMui 

iye  and  o\i  rbearing.    The 
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magistrate  who  presided  at  the  comitia  enjoyed  so  great  a  power  over  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  on  this  occasion  was  of  some  consequence; 
and  LsBvinus  intended  to  name  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  M.  Messala,  not  with- 
out some  view,  possibly,  to  his  own  re-election,  if  the  comitia  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabius  and  Fulvius.  But  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  the  senate,  it  was  objected  that  a  person  out  of  Italy- 
could  not  he  named  dictator;  and  the  consul  was  ordered  to  take  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.  Indignant  at 
this  interference  with  his  rights  as  consul,  Loevinus  refused  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  prcetor,  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  to  do  so.  This,  how- 
ever, availed  him  nothing ;  for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly,  and  the  people 
lived  that  the  dictator  to  be  named  should  be  Q.  Fulvius.  Loevinus  probably 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Rome  secretly  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of 
naming  his  rival  dictator.  Here  wras  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dictator  could  only 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Marcellus  ;  and 
he  nominated  Q.  Fulvius  immediately.24  The  old  man  left  Capua  forthwith,  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  at  which  the  century  first  called  gave  its 
votes  in  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius.  This,  no  doubt,  had  been  precon- 
certed :  but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of  Lsevinus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men  ;  they  also  complained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  election  to  be  himself 
elected.  Fulvius,  with  no  false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notions  would  be  real 
delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  justified  by 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
senate.  The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  most  tried  generals  should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.  Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appointed  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth.25 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  the  three  most  tried  generals 
of  the  republic,  Fabius,  Fulvius,  and  Marcellus,  against  Hannibal 

PlaD  for  the  campaign.      .  .  A  .  .  _-,       ,  J  r    11 

in  the  approaching  campaign.  Lacn  was  to  command  a  lull  con- 
sular army,  Marcellus  retaining  that  which  he  nowr  had,  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  Marcellus  occupied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  Tarentum  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern  coast.  Fabius  was  to  attack 
Tarentum,  while  P'ulvius  was  to  reduce  the  garrisons  still  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,20  and  then  to  advance  into  Bruttium ;  and  that  band  of  adventurers 
from  Sicily,  which  Lcevinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegium  to  do  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Caulon,  or  Caulonia.  Every  exertion  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  Hannibal's  power  in  the  south,  before  his  brother  could 
arrive  in  Italy  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.27  Lcevinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius'  election,  in  being  deprived  of  his  consular 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  over  to  ftaly  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius 
himself ;  and  he  and  the  proprietor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Cannae,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated  armies  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  praetor  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  been  condemned  to  the  same 
banishment,  together  with  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised  within 
the  island,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans  with  Mutines.28  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmly  held ;  and  Laevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  send  supplies  of  corn  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Fabius  be- 
fore Tarentum.29 
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But  before  the  consuls  could  take  the  field,  a  storm  burst  forth  more  threaten- 
ing than  any  which  the  republic  had  yet  experienced.     The  sol-     ;t 

o  •/  JT  J  JT  Twelve   of    the    Latin 

diers  of  the  army  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to  be  sent  copies  refUSo   fresh 

r».    -1  .  i  .  T         .  P       1  |        •  supplies. 

over  to  feicily,  were  in  a  large  proportion  Latins  ot  the  colonies  ; 
and  as  they  were  to  be  banished  for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
were  to  be  levied  to  supply  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  colonies, 
who  were  at  Rome  as  usual  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment,  replied 
resolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  money  remaining.30 

"  The  Roman  people,"  says  Livy,  "  had  at  this  period  thirty  colonies ;  of 
which  number  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer.  The  coniult  Temon. 
The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned  great  per-  8trat  'iththem invHitt- 
plexity ;  but  its  coincidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy leaves  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness  ;  and  when  the  maritime  colonies  are 
excepted,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  regular  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latin  colonies  mentioned  to  have  been  founded  be- 
fore this  period.  But  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colo- 
nies more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  commands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  zeal  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
very  walls ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circeii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Cales,  which  had  so  long  been  an  important  position  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Suessa,  Setia,  Narnia,  and  Interamna,  on  the 
Liris.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  their  refusal,  attempted  to  shame  them 
from  their  purpose  by  rebuke.  "  This  is  not  merely  declining  to  furnish  troops 
and  money,"  they  said;  "it  is  open  rebellion.  Go  home  to  your  colonies;  for- 
get that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads ;  remind  your  fellow- 
citizens  that  they  are  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines,  but  Romans,  Roman  born, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."  But  in  vain  did  Fabius  and  Fulvius,  with  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  great  name,  speak  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answered,  "  that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countrymen  at  home  ;  the  colonies  could  not  alter  their  resolution :  for  they  had 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless,  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fatal  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Cannae,  was  shaken  now.  "  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
"  the  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost :  this  example  will  be  followed  by  all  our 
colonies  and  allies  :  there  is  doubtless  a  general  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  give 
us  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Hannibal."31 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true ; 
i'.'s  will  return  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  con- 

l  i  ,1  l  i  i       i  i  /»  i       •  >»     Pn'n<>llp   »pi"t    "f   'he 

:end  to  i  them,  tail  rather  rebuke  them  for  their  treason.  ..no,i„„i..; 

Ei  •  i    cl  i  i    j      ■  ■  •  i  i      ii    l''°  »''|ml"  rwolvM  to 

iy  thing  wta  left  to  the  consuls    discretion:  they  exerted  all  tain  ....  mom  ,,r  u,0 

their  influence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ; 

baying  bed   their  sentiments!  they  then  ventured  to  summon  them 

officially,  and  '  •  Whether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 

Dg  V  M  id  up  and  mad.-  answer 

in    the  nan;.'   of  the  eighteen   remaining  colonies:     "They  are  forthcoming; 

needed,  more  are  si  your  disposal,     I  -  r,  every  wish  of  I  be 

•rill  with  our  best  efforts  fulfil:    to  do  this  i?e  navemi 

igb,  and  irill  more  than  enough."    The  co  spited,  "  Our  thanks  are  all 

it  your  desert:  the  whole  senate  must  thank  you  themselves."    They 

*   lity,    XXVII.  |.  »«  Livy,    \X  ,  II. 
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led  the  deputies  into  the  senate-house;  and  thanks  were  voted  to  them  in  the 
warmest  terms.  Then  the  consuls  were  desired  to  lead  them  before  the  people, 
to  remind  the  people  of  all  the  services  which  the  colonies  had  rendered  to  them 
and  to  their  fathers,  services  all  surpassed  by  this  last  act  of  devotion.  The 
thanks  of  the  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the  senate.  "Nor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now,"  says  Livy,  "lose  their  just  glory.  They 
were  the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticula,  of  Brundisium,  of  Fregellre,  of 
Luceria,  of  Venusia,  of  Hadria,  of  Firmum,  and  of  Ariminum  ;  and  from  the  low- 
er sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Posstum,  and  of  Cosa;  and  from  the  midland 
country,  the  people  of  Beneventum,  and  of  ^Esernia,  and  of  Spoietum,  and  of 
Placentia,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  saved 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  invincible,  the  sen- 
ate forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient  colonies ; 
they  were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  dismiss  them  ; 
thev  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone.32 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  successive 
Magnanimity  of  their  years  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  magnanimous  liberality 
fn'.dcnco  in'tni?e'''.lubse."  of  the  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to  their  country,  and  the 
££m  •SnMM  uiat  no  less  magnanimous  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  behavior  to- 
wards their  colonies.  An  aristocracy  endowed  with  such  virtue 
deserved  its  ascendency  ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  citi- 
zens. But  when  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregellse  was  standing  before  Q.  Fulvius,  prom- 
ising to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  the  old  consul's  stern  countenance  was 
softened  to  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Capuan  senators  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  a 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  hundred 
years  were  over  !  By  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
hand  red  with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  and  extinguishing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted ;  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  as  base  person- 
ally as  he  was  politically  cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregellae,  and  treacherously  in 
cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome.33  Fregellae,  to  whose  citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  within  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms, 
that  at  this  day  its  very  site  is  not  certainly  known :  the  most  faithful  of  colonies 
has  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Capua.34 

Rome  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies ;  but  their  very 
•n»e  tarred  treasure  i«  readiness  made  it  desirable  to  spare  them  to  the  utmost.  There- 
fore a  treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred  treasury 
for  the  extremest  need,  was  now  brought  out ;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  and  which  had  been  accumulating  during  a 
period  of  about  150  years,  being  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  five  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave,  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  now 
commanding,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage.34 

At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.  Marcellus,  according  to  the  plan 
samnium  «n<i  i.urania  agreed  upon,  broke  up  from  his  quarters  at  Venusia,  and  proceed- 
3?itaSt&RE!rt,«:  cd  to  watch  and  harass  Hannibal ;  while  Fabius  advanced  upon 
uut.ubm^.on.  Turentum,  and  Fulvius  marched  into  Lucania.     Caulonia  at  the 

»  Livy,  XXVII.  10.  M  Vellcius,  II.  6,  4.     Strabo,   V.   p.  368. 
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same  time  was  besieged  by  the  band  of  adventurers  from  Sicily.  The  mass  of 
forces  thus  employed  was  overwhelming ;  and  Hannibal,  while  he  clung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Bruttium,  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  on  Samnium  and  Lucania.  Those 
great  countries,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  both,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
revolt  from  Rome,  now  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulvius,  and  delivered  up 
such  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  as  were  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.  They  had 
apparently  chosen  their  time  well ;  and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  they  obtained  easy  terms.  Even  Fulvius,  though  not  inclined  to  show 
mercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity :  the  axes  of  his  lictors 
were  suffered  this  time  to  sleep  unstained  with  blood.  This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  Bruttians  also:  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  Roman 
"amp  to  treat  concerning  the  submission  of  their  countrymen  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  :  and  the  base  of  all  Hannibal's 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
him,  if  he  lingered  any  longer  in  Apulia.36 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  and  energy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned  fiercely  upon  Marcellus,  engaged  him  twice,  and  so  HannibaPs  bniiiant  ex- 
disabled  him,  that  Marcellus,  with  all  his  enterprise,  was  obliged  KyCdT™nthem r£ 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  there  lay  helpless  mans- 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.37  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  flew 
into  Bruttium  :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  immediate 
clanger ;  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Caulonia.  The  motley  band  who  were  be- 
sieging it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach,  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
hill;  thither  he  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.38  He 
then  marched  back  with  speed  to  Tarentum,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  Marcellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  lost.  The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
it  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in  arms  :  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian 
commander,  and  Nico  and  Philemenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.39 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heavier  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Han-  fS ?ntorA™0rB,™™ 
tubal.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by 
passion  nor  by  alarm  :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  days,  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metapontum,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Metapontines  should  go  to  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might  be  forgiven.  Fabius,  believing  the  proposal  to  be  genuine,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
tum with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tarentum,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  But  Fabius  came  not :  his 
habitual  caution  made  him  suspicions  of  mischief  j  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
irere  threatening:  the  naruspex,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  warned  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
snares,  and  of  the  aits  of  the  enemy.  The  Metapontine  deputies  were  sent  bad 
to  learn  4  the  delay  ;  they  irere  arrested,  and,  being  threatened  with 

the  torture  ed  the  truth 

'I'll'-  remaining  operations  of  the  campaign  are  again  unknown :  the  Romans, 

llou  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  ,, , „.lurul 

ly  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  "" ' 

»  Livy,  XXVIf.    |5.  *  Ljvv     \\VII.    LI  16. 
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position,  and  again  laying  waste  various  parts  of  Italy  with  fire  and  sword.41  So 
tar  as  we  can  discover,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his  old  winter* 
quarters  in  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campaign,  from  which  so  niuch  had 
,,,.„„,  been  expected,  should  have  caused  great  disappointment  at  Rome. 
':.Ti',!,  r    However  much  men  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tarentum,  they 

laMiaakctodeonauL  C0ll]d  not  but  feel  that  even  this  success  was  owing  to  treason; 
and  that  Hannibal's  superiority  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  him  was  more  mani- 
fest than  ever.  This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point ;  because  it  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  destructive  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distress 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  indignation  was  loud  against 
Marcellus  ;48  and  if  in  his  lifetime  he  indulged  in  that  braggart  language,  which 
his  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  lL6  people  against  him  was 
very  reasonable.  If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  called 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  into  Roman 
history,  well  might  the  people  be  indignant  at  hearing  that  a  victorious  general 
had  shut  himself  up  all  the  summer  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
C.  Publicius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tribunician 
family,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  people  to  deprive  Marcellus  of  his  command. 
Marcellus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia  ;  .and  the  people  met  to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present ;  for  his  military  command 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius  was  ex- 
erted strongly  in  his  behalf ;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  truth, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  He  had  executed  his  part  of  the 
compaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability  :  twice  had  he  fought  with  Hannibal  to  hinder 
him  from  marching  into  Bruttium ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if  the  fate  of  all 
other  Roman  generals  had  been  his  also  ;  he  had  but  failed  to  do  what  none  had 
done,  or  could  do.  The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  age,  and  in  the  worst  of  times  had  never  lost 
courage :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  bill,  but  elected  Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, giving  him,  as  his  colleague,  his  old  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  T.  Quintius  Crispi- 
nus,  who  was  now  prcetor,  and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fulvius  in 
the  command  at  Capua.43 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  history,  that  among  the  praetors  of  this  year 

A.v.c.54G.  a.c. 203.  we  find  the  name  of  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  ;  the  first  Ceesar  who  ap- 
j«L;cwpr«tor.  '  pearg  in  the  Roman  Fasti. 

For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
DoqMi  item  the  fid,i.  Etruscans ;  and  an  army  of  two  legions  had  been  regularly  stationed 
ityofKtmruu  in  Etruria,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt.     But  now  C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruria,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
imminent,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Arretium  as  the  principal  seat 
of  disaffection.44  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment, 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  Hasdrubal's  coming  may 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-operate  with  his  brother. 
But, other  causes  may  be  imagined;  the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  upon  all 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens  of  their  other  allies.  If,  as  Nie- 
buhr  thinks,45  the  Etruscans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with  the  legions  in 
the  regular  infantry,  their  contributions  in  money,  and  in  seamen  for  the  fleets, 

«'  J/iw,  XXVII.  20.     "  Vagantc  per  Italiam  4S  Livy,  XXVII.  20,  21. 
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would  have  been  proportionably  greater  ;  and  both  these  would  fall  heavily  on 
the  great  Etruscan  chiefs,  or  Lucumones,  from  whose  vassals  the  seamen  would 
be  taken,  as  their  properties  would  have  to  furnish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  544,  when  corn  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantity 
purchased  in  Etruria  by  the  Roman  government  for  the  use  of  their  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum.46  This  corn  the  allied  states  were  bound  to  sell  at  a  fixed 
price  ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
in  being  forced  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  markets 
was  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  Marcellus 
was  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  office  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  affairs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  Avar  from  Apulia 
to  Etruria.  The  report  of  his  mission  seemed  satisfactory ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia.47 

Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcellus  left  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  re- 
ports of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious;  and  C.  Disaffection  of  a™. 
Hostilius,  "who  had  succeeded  Calpurnius  in  the  command  of  the  tuun- 
army  stationed  in  Etruria,  -was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  principal  inhabitants.  C.  Terentius  Varro  was  sent  to  receive  them,  to 
the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to  Rome.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
thought  sufficient ;  and  Varro  was  sent  back  to  Arretium  to  occupy  the  city  with 
one  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  with  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up 
and  down  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.48  It  appears  also  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
Etruscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Marcellus'  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  being  dangerous  at  home.49 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius, 
one  of  the  praetors,  with  a  third  army,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  Disposit:on  of  tbe  Ro_ 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines.  Fulvius  with  a  single  legion  re-  SSU^SS"  eSSSj 
sumed  his  old  command  at  Capua.  Fabius  returned  to  Rome,  and  Mrvice- 
from  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  although 
he  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  government.50 

Crispinua  had  left  Rome. before  his  colleague,  and,  with  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.  His  ambition  was  to  rival 
the  glory  of  Fabius,  by  attacking  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast,  ih:  fixed  u})on  Locri,  and  having  sent  for  a  powerful  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  a  naval  force  to  operate  against  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
siege.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it;  and  as  Marcellus 
had  now  arrived  at  Venusia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other  :  two 
Bills,  it  was  thought*,  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
while  the  siege  of  Locri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  h-gions  commanded  by  the  praetor  Q.  Claudius  at 
i  entum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  540,  the  eleventh 
of  this  memorable  war." 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
ild  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  large  a  force  : 
everywhere;   and  he  was  neither  ignorant  nor 
unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  nil  rear,  and  of  the  intended 

of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  tl  of  Locri  by  land.     Bo 

fident  wa-  he  in  uty,  that  be  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  foroe  <»f 

SOO0  box  e  an  I  foot  from  ma  already  inferior  numbers,  to  intercept  these 
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troops  on  their  way :  and  while  the  Romans  marched  on  in  confidence,  supposing 
that  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  Apulia,  they  suddenly  found  their  road  beset;  and 
Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  flanks  of  their  column.  The  rout 
was  complete  in  an  instant ;  the  whole  Roman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  back 
to  Tarentum.53  The  fleet  from  Sicily  were  obliged  therefore  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help. 

This  signal  service  rendered,  Hannibal's  detachment  returned   to  his  camp, 

bringing  back  their  numerous  prisoners.     Frequent  skirmishes  took 

ftnnu'r   M»reeiiM  u  place  between  the  opposed  armies  ;  and  Hannibal  was  continually 

killed  in  nn  mnbuah.         i  .  r  ,         • ,  c       ,     «i  •  1  i  ,     ,   .,,  J, 

hoping  tor  some  opportunity  ot  striking  a  blow.  A  hill  covered 
with  copsewood  rose  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  party ;  only  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the 
trees  at  its  foot,  to  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  consuls, 
it  seems,  wished  to  remove  their  camp — for  the  two  consular  armies  were  now 
encamped  together — to  this  hill ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  which  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  themselves  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  few  light-armed  soldiers,  leaving  their 
troops  behind  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  to 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill.53  The  party  ascended  the  hill  without 
opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towards  the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  in  that  direction.  Meantime  the  Numidians,  who  had  always  one  of  their 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by  their  scout,  that  a  party  of 
Romans  wrere  on  the  heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the  scarlet 
war-cloaks  of  the  generals,  and  the  lictors  who  went  before  them,  and  told  his 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  The 
Numidians  stole  along  under  the  hill,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  got  round 
it,  between  the  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Roman  camp  ;  and  then  they  charged 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  affair 
was  over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  spear,  and 
killed  on  the  spot;  his  son  and  Crispinus  were  desperately  wounded  ;  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment,  had  no  inclination 
to  fight  in  a  service  which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter ;  the  Fregellans,  who 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to 
ride  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground  on  the  hill- 
sides to  escape  to  their  camp.  The  legions  in  the  camp  saw  the  skirmish,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus  and  the  young  Marcellus  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party ;  but 
Marcellus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  soldiers,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulish  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill;  and  his  arms  and  body  were 
Hannibal's.5' 

The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back  to  their  camp 

to  report  their  extraordinary  achievement.  Hannibal  instantly  put 
ttMt*.  HMnitMinOMi  his  army  in  motion,  and  occupied  the  fatal  hill.     There  he  found 

the  body  of  Marcellus,  which  he  is  said  to  have  looked  at  for  some 
time  with  deep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then  he  took  the 
ring  from  the  finger  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case 
of  Flaminius  and  Gracchus,  that  it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  the 
ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcellus'  son.55  The  Romans  left  their  camp  undei 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security  :  they  no  longei 
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thought  of  detaining  Hannibal  from  Bruttium  ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  out 
of  his  reach.  Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Locri :  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  his  Numidian  cavalry  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships ;  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned ;  and  the  siege  of  Locri,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land  army,  was  effectually 
raised.56 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  again  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 
his  destructive  ravages  were  carried  on,  we  may  be  sure,  more  He  continue8  ma8ter  of 
widely  than  even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  army  of  Marcellus  c£$!£  Jo.6  oThil 
lay  within  the  walls  of  Venusia ;  that  of  Crispinus  retreated  to  wounds- 
Capua  ;5:  officers  having  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  ^ake  the  command  of  each 
provisionally.  Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for  holding  the  comitia ; 
and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  old  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  ;  soon  after  which 
he  died  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  republic,  for  the  first  time  on  rec- 
ord, was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death.58 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new  consuls  was  quickened  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.  The  Mas- 
silians,  true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to  ac-  tkUng»  of8Hasdrubai'» 
quaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them. 
Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  interior  of  Gaul; 
he  had  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  with  him,  and  was  raising  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  Massilian  ambassadors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs  ;  and  these  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilia  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  interior,  they  had  made  out  that  Hasdrubal  had  completed  his  levies, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  The 
senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  Hamilcar 
in  Italy.59 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spain  for  another  place,  I  need  only  relate 
here  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  Hasdrubal's  expe-  K]B  route  0,Jt  of  Spain 
dition.  Early  in  the  season  of  546,  while  the  other  Carthaginian  throusL  Gaul- 
generals  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  witt 
his  single  army  to  give  battle  to  Scipio  at  Baccula,  a  place  in  the  soutli  of  Spain 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Baetis  ;  and  having  been  defeated  there,  had 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  carrying  off  his  elephants  and  money,  and  had  retreated 
first  towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio 
durst  not  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-coast  to  the  othei'  Carthagin- 
ian generals.11  By  this  movement  Hasdrubal  masked  his  projects  from  the  view 
of  the  1  lomans  ;  they  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retired  to  recruit  hi> 
army,  in  order  to  take  tin;  field  against  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  fo> 
a  march  into  Italy/1  But  even  if  Italy  wrere  his  object,  it  was  supposed  that  Lp> 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  bj  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  and 
Perpignanj81  perhaps  also  be  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading 
from  the  three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida  into  Languedoc, and  to  the  si  i  earns 

which  feed  the  Garonne.     Bui  Hasdrahal's  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 

■  ■  r   the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  annals, 

the  highest  pari  of  the  course  of  the  Bbro,  he  turned  the  Pyrenees  al  their 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  \>\  tbe  Bidassoa 
and  the  Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  tin  neighborhood  of 
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the  Mediterranean,  he  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni ;  and  so  would 
(.toss  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  join  Hannibal's  route  for  the  first  time  in  the 
plains  of  Dauphine,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new  and  remote  line  of 
march  concealed  him  so  long,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Massilians,  and 
obliged  them  io  seek  intelligence  of  his  movements  from  the  chiefs  of  the  inte- 
rior.64 

Now  (hen  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  of  the  great  struggle  so  long 
Doubts  at  Rome  »brat  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  sight  of, 
"M,u  when  Italy  was  to  be  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar.  And  at  this 
moment  Marcellus,  so  long  the  hope  of  Rome,  was  gone ;  Fabius  and  Fulvius 
were  enfeebled  by  age  ;  Loevinus,  whose  services  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  had  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate  by  his  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  Fulvius  as  dictator  two  years  before ;  and  no  important 
command  would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  the  general 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  Claudius 
Nero.65 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claud ian  house,  and 
a.  u.  c  547.  a.  c.  a  great-grandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had 
m.  c.  Nero.  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Marcellus  in  540  ;  as 

praetor  and  propraetor  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  in  542  and  543  ;  as  propraetor  in 
Spain  in  544 ;  and  lastly  as  lieutenant  of  Marcellus  in  545.66  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Marcellus  in  540,  and  a  want  of  ability  in  his  command  in  Spain.61  But  these 
stories  are,  perhaps,  of  little  authority ;  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his  countrymen 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war ;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  was 
amply  justified  by  the  event. 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?  It  must  be  some 
one  who  was  not  a  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  Licinian  law,  and 

M.  Livius.  .  ..  ■•■       .  /•      i  •  •  T->ii 

the  now  settled  practice  oi  the  constitution.  But  there  was  no 
Decius  living,  no  Curius,  no  Fabricius  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Metelli  had  hitherto,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in  eclipse, 
bearing  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
Cannae  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  Gracchus, 
the  bold  Flaminius,  the  unwearied  and  undaunted  Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
their  country's  cause.  Varro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  was  serving  the  state  wel  and  faithfully  ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  him  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Hamilcar.  At  last  men  remembered  a  stern  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  Livius,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then  done  good  service  against  the 
Illyrians,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen  ;68  but  whose 
hard  nature  had  made  him  generally  odiou?,  and  who,  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  the  Illyrian  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairly,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fined.69  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  struck 
him — for  though  ungracious  and  unjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  corruption — 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  wholly  in  the  country;  and  though  he  had  since  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
senate,  yet  he  had  never  spoken  there,  till  this  very  year,  when  the  attacks  made 
on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  in 
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his  defence.  He  was  misanthropical  to  all  men,  and  especially  at  enmity  with 
C.  Nero  :  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need  ;  and 
the  senators  suggested  to  their  friends,  and  tribesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
better  consuls  could  be  appointed  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.10 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose  Livius,  but  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen  ? 
At  first  he  refused  altogether  :  "  If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  He  consentg reluctllIltly 
had  they  condemned  him?  if  he  had  been  justly  condemned,  how  t0 be cho8en consul ; 
could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  ?"  But  the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, tellino*  him  "  that  his  country's  harshness  was  to  be  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  be  softened  by  patient  submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators,  and  especially  Q.  Fabius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  colleague.  "  To  what  purpose  ?"  he  replied  :  "  we  shall  both  flnd  is  reconcUed  ^ 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's  eye  Ner0- 
is  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But  here  again  the  senate's  authority 
prevailed  ;  and  the  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled.11  Yet  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  Livius  still  burnt  within  him  so  fiercely,  that,  before  he  took  the  field,  when 
Q.  Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  "that  he  would  fight  as  soon  as  ever 
he  came  in  sight  of  him ;"  and  when  Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impatient, 
he  answered,  "  Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen."72 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  what  gigantic  efforts  the  Romans  made  for  this 
great  campaign.  One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  Enormoua  armament  of 
province,  the  other  Lucania  and  Bruttium  ;  each  with  the  usual  tbe  Romans- 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force ;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  praetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field  ;  the  other, 
commanded  by  C.  Varro,  was  to  overawe  Etruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal,  besides  his  own  ;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fulvius  once  more  took 
the  command,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  one  legion  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  legions  were  raised 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  Rome.  Thus  fifteen  legions,  containing  75,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  besides  an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  in  arms  this  year  for 
protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  according  to  the  census,  amounted  only  to 
137,108;  and  in  addition  to  the  forces  employed  in  Italy,  eight  legions  were 
Serving  abroad  ;   two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in  Spain.73 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known  before;  insomuch  that  even 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  le-  M-M1  tak(.n  t0  rftiM 
gions,  although  ordinarily  exempted  from  this  service,  on  the  ground   tro"l",• 

that  their  citizens  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  their  neigh- 
borhood.    Only  Antiiirii  and  (Mia  were  allowed  to  retain  their  customary  exemp- 
,  and  the  men  within  the  military  age  in  both  these  colonies  were  obliged  to 
ar  ih  it  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long 
,,v  should  be  in  Italy.     The  slaves  also  were  again  invited  to  enlisl  ; 
two  N-_  d  oul  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  so  perilous  was  the 

north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of 
1  ipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10.000  foot  and   1000  horse 

e,  and  sent  I  hem  I  1  reinforce  the  army  of  the 

b  ;  while  the  praetor  commanding  in  Sicily  senl  1000  archers  and  stingers  for 
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the  army  of  the  south.  The  lot  decided  that  M.  Livius  was  to  be  opposed  tc 
Ilasdrubal,  C.  Nero  to  Hannibal.74 

Meantime  Ilasdrubal  had  begun  his  march  from  the  plains  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  [sere,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  for- 
Aipa,  and  advance*  a?,  merly  followed  by  his  brother.  It  is  said  that  he  found  the  ob- 
stacles of  all-  kinds,  both  those  presented  by  nature,  and  those 
offered  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  by 
Hannibal.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that  the  stranger  army  meant  them 
no  ill ;  that  it  was  merely  passing  through  their  valleys  on  its  way  to  a  distant 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Nay,  it  is  added  that  traces  of  Hannibal's 
engineering  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built  up  along  the 
st<  ep  mountain-sides,  and  the  bridges  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  torrents,  and 
the  cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  having  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streams, 
were  even  now  serviceable  to  Hasdrubal.  At  any  rate,  Hasdrubal  appeared  in 
Italy  sooner  than  either  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him  ;75  and  having  issued  from 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  crossed  the  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bank,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Latin  colony  of  Placentia.  But  the  colony  was  one  of  the 
faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not  forget  its  duty.  It  closed  its  gates;  and  Hasdrubal 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls  ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later  iEmilian  road,  towards  Ariminum  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  praetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him  ;  and  Has- 
drubal sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
Umbria,  and  from  thence  advance  by  the  Flaminian  road  straight  upon  Pome.'18 
Livius  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  L.  Porcius ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  on  the  frontier  of  Italy  ;  Ariminum  was  abandoned  to  its  fate  ;  they  fell 
back  behind  the  Metaurus  ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — for  the  later  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not  yet 
constructed, — they  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  further  to  the  south,  under 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena.17 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  with 
Nero  encamps  at  venu.  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  this  campaign,  had  incorpo- 
•'"•  rated  the  two  legions,  which  Q.  Fulvius  was  to  have  commanded  in 

Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  re- 
serve at  Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  2500  horse, 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Venusia;  his  object  being  by  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  moving  northwards  to  join  his  brother.78 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  of  a  good  mili- 
DUeaMaa  in  the  hi*,  tary  historian,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign. 
ivrrofthkeampaigD.  What  we  have  in  Livy  is  absolutely  worthless  ;  it  is  so  vague,  as 
well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter-quarters 
than  he  might  have  done,  because  he  thought  that  his  brother  could  not  arrive  in 
tlpine  Gaul  so  early  as  he  actually  did  ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  in- 
formation of  his  having  reached  Placentia.79  Yet,  after  having  heard  this,  he 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  the  south,  first  intoLucania,  then  to  Apulia, 
thence  falling  back  into  Bruttium,  and  finally  advancing  again  into  Apulia,  and 
there  remaining  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  in  the  north.  It  is  add- 
ed, that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  the 
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Romans,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  or  taken.80  Putting  aside  these  ab- 
surdities, in  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  perversions  of  Valerius  Antias,  or 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  con- 
jecture the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

With  40,000  men  under  an  active  general  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum,  Hannibal 

.,  .  ,  ~,  .°  ,.  ill*  ••  Hannibal'i  movements. 

could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  his  remaining  gar- 
risons into  one  mass,  and  by  raising  additional  soldiers,  if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
the  allies  who  yet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently  that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there  ;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  into  Bruttium  to  join  the  new  Bruttian  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baffling 
the  pursuit  of  Nero,  or  beating  off  his  attacks  ;  and  having  amassed  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  Nero,  to  his  old  quarters  near  Canusium,  and  there  halted.81 
Whether  he  was  busy  in  collecting  corn  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  waiting  for  more  precise  intelligence  from  his  brother,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Hasdrubal's  arrival  before 
Placentia,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  He  waitt  for  tidingi 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  from  his  brother" 
together,  till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  communication  from  his  brother.  For  from 
Placentia  Hasdrubal  had  a  choice  of  roads  before  him  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  his 
own  plans  were  to  depend  ;  if  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  in 
order  to  rally  the  disaffected  Etruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  would  keep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  line  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or  in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Hannibal's  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left  Placentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsemen,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching  upon  Ari- 
minum,  instead  of  upon  Etruria,  and  that  the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  their 
junction  in  Umbria. 

Witli  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibal's  rapid  move-  Ha8drub.irs  me^n. 
ment  into  Bruttium  disconcerted  them ;  they  attempted  to  follow  ^Tnd'bX^to 
him  thither;  but  mistaking  their  way,  and  getting  too  near  to  Ta-  N,ro- 
rentum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  The  prator  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero. 
T!  '  '  m  ■  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future-  operations;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
mon  Carthaginian  language  and  character;  and  the  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tent- in  Latin  I 

ition  on  the  instant.     He  dispatched  (he  letter  (<•  the  senate, 

;l  of  I'ulvins  with  his  army  from  Capua 

i"  Rome,  the  'ailing  out  everj  Etomaa  who  could  bear  arms,  and 

rching  forward  i  borne  legions  to  Narnia,  to  defend  that  narrow 

■■   the  l'1-iminian  ■  lin-l    the  invader.       At,  the  Wme  time  he  told  the. 

do  bimself.     He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
•  ■  flower  of  hi-  whole  armj  ;  be  ordered  them  (<>  bold  them- 
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solves  in  readiness  for  a  secret  expedition  into  Lucania,  to  surprise  one  of  Hanni- 
bal's garrisons  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  leaving 
his  lieutenant,  Q.  Catius,  in  the  command  of  the  main  army,  and  began  his 
march." 

His  march  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Already  before  he  left  his  camp  had 
i  i  maniM  to  joia  ne  sent  forward  horsemen  on  the  road  leading  to  Picenum  and 

Umbria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 
country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side,  that  all  horses  and  draught 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  weak  and 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  upon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  his 
country.  His  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  his  colleague,  before  Sena;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with  their  combined  and  overwhelming  forces, 
whilst  Hannibal,  waiting  for  that  letter  which  he  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hannibal,  he  disclosed  the 

secret  of  his  expedition  to  his  soldiers.    They  felt  the  calory  of  their 

Nerojoini  I.ivim.  ..  ,      .  l         ..  ..         _      ,      .     .        .  J  _T        °        J,  .,     . 

•  mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  ot  their  leader.  J\or  was  it  a  little 
thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  welcomed  their 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  crowded  to  the 
road-side  ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upon  the  soldiers; 
and  happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  tongue 
blessed  them  as  deliverers ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  people, 
kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  offered 
to  them :  they  would  not  halt ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks ;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  a  brief  interval  of  rest.84  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  march  was  accomplished :  Livius  had  been  forewarned  of 
his  colleague's  approach ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
night,  concealing  his  arrival  from  Hasdrubal  no  less  successfully  than  he  had 
hidden  his  departure  from  Hannibal.85 

The  new-comers  were  to  be  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius'  soldiers ;  for  any 
Ther  determine  to  fight  enlargement  of  the  camp  wrould  have  betrayed  the  secret;  and 
without deUy.  ^\ay  were  more  than  seven  thousand  men:  for  their  numbers  had 

been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  too 
young  to  be  enlisted,  having  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  was  held  the  next  morning ;  and  though  Livius  and  L.  Porcius,  the  prae- 
tor, urged  Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them  to  battle,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hannibal 
should  be  upon  their  rear,  that  it  was  agreed  to  fight  immediately.  The  red 
<-n>i'_;-n  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up;  and  the  soldiers  marched 
out  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.86 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
half  a  mile  distant  from  that  of  the  Romans,  marched  out  and 
formed  in  line  to  meet  them.  But  as  Hasdrubal  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers  struck  him ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  information.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp ;  and  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  it  were  larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
rs.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  secret:  the  trumpet  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as  usual 
once  in  the  camp  of  the  praetor,  but  twice  in  that  of  Livius.  This,  we  are  told, 
batched  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him;  unable  to  understand 
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how  Nero  had  escaped  from  Hannibal,  and,  dreading  the  worst,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  having  put  out  all  his  fires, 
he  set  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me- 
taurus.87 

Whose  narrative  Livy  has  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po- 
lvbius,  except  in  part ;  and  some  points  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  a]ong  the  bank3  of  th« 
of  its  author.  According  to  this  account,  Hasdrubal  marched  back  Metaurua- 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus :  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and  escaped  unob- 
served in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  reached  the  Metaurus,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  began  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  But  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him :  as  he 
ascended  further  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher ;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained.83 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
valley  or  plain,  the  ground  rising  into  heights  rather  than  hills,  Description  of  the 
while  the  mountains  from  which  it  has  issued  ascend  far  off  in  the  «>»"*>  °fti»eMetauri«. 
distance,  and  bound  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gigantic  wall.  But,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  like  a  valley  within 
a  valley,  being  sunk  down  between  steep  cliffs,  at  a  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  country ;  which  yet  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  kind  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was  winding  beneath  them.  Yet  this  lower 
valley  is  of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  winds  about  in  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  running  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times  leaving  a 
large  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti- 
vation, with  scattered  houses  and  villages,  and  trees ;  an  open,  joyous,  and  hab- 
itable region,  as  can  be  found  in  Italy.  But  when  Hasdrubal  was  retreating 
through  it,  the  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  cliffs  of  the  lower  valley ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
am,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half-cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
of  waters. 

Thea  cliffs  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  army  wish- 

ing to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  The  Romana  overt«ka 

red  with  wood,  they  -would  at  once  intercept  the  view,  and  H"s,lnil,ill> 
make  the  march  more  difficult.  Thus  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  to  fight.  It  is  dear  from  Polybius  that  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  hia  wearisome  march  ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
barians the  Gauls  became  unmanageable,  and  indulged  so  freely  in  drinking, 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
Utterly  unable  to  d  And  now  the  Roman  army  was  seen  advancing  in 

order  \  :  battle;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  retreat, 
marched  oul  of  hii  camp  to  meel  them.90 

lible   authority  tellfl   us  what  was   the  amount  of  his  army:   that  the 
Roman  wril  ntly  magnified  it,  is  certain;  and  that  wi„,,ir,,w.ii,.i,i.,ir..,y 

outnumbered  by  hia  enemy  is  no  lesa  so.     P<>-  f"rl""""- 
lybi  ■  .  thai  he  deepened  hia  lines,  diminishing  their  width,  and  drawing  up 

in  a  i,  pace,  with  hia  ten  elephants  in  front.     We  near 

nothing  of  bis  cavalry,  tie-  force  with  which  hia  brother  bad  mainly  won  bis  vic- 
tories; and  be  bad  probably  broughl  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain: 
whal  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  since  be  bad  the  Alj.^,  we  know 
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not.  His  Gaulish  infantry,  as  many  as  were  fit  for  action,  were  stationed  on  his 
left,  in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  flank 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  took  part  with  his  Spanish 
infantry,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Livius.     Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right,  the  praetor  in  the  centre.92 

Between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed, 
iu>  i*  fa**!**  ud  tne  elephants  being,  according  to  Polybius,  an  equal  aid,  or  rather 
an  equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties;93  for,  galled  by  the  missiles 
of  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  progress  on  his 
front,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of  the  line,  and  passing  round  on  the  rear  of  the 
praetor  and  of  Livius,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Then 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  outnumbered  and  surrounded, 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last.  Then  too,  when  all  was 
lost,  Hasdrubal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  and  there 
fell  sword  in  hand,  fighting,  says  Livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.94 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  there  slaugh- 
tered many  of  the  Gauls,  whom  they  found  still  lying"  asleep  ift 

Effort*  cf  the  victory.  J  .  .         .         s»  ■» 

the  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication.95  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amounting  in  value  to  300  talents :  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the 
action  ;  the  other  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  had 
followed  Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  3000  Roman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  liberty.  The  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Roman  writers,  ambitious,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Cannae ;  but  Polybius96  states  it 
at  10,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the  Romans ; 
a  decisive  proof  that  Hasdrubal's  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numer- 
ous, for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped.  But  the  amount  of  the  slain 
mattered  little ;  Hasdrubal's  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius97  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  saying  that  he  knew  when  it 
vuh.e  of  na«irubai'i  was  time  for  him  to  die ;  that,  having  been  careful  of  his  life,  so 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 
when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest  gilt  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless  none  can 
blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  known  duty  :  Hasdrubal  was  true 
to  his  country  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Yet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamilcar  was 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate :  Hasdrubal's  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  again 
have  served  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  at 
Zama,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back  thi- 
ther to  rejoin  his  army.     All  was  quiet  there  :    Hannibal  still  lay 

1'nnnibi.i    receivp»    in-     .        ,    .  .    .  /*         •     j     iv  r  tt         til         tt  •  1 

teuigence of  hi.  broth-  in  his  camp,  waiting  lor  intelligence  from  Hasdrubal.  He  received 
it  too  soon ;  not  from  Hasdrubal,  but  from  Nero :  the  Carthaginian 
prisoners  were  exhibited  exultingly  before  his  camp ;  two  of  them  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  story  of  their  defeat;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  his  soldiers  might  know  whose  it  was.  They 
look  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  the  head  of  his  brother.98     He  had  not 
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dealt  so  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  generals  :  but  of  this  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing ;  as  indifferent  to  justice  and  humanity  in  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his 
imperial  descendants  showed  themselves  towards  Rome,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  had  been 
heard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  possessed  the  whole  city.  Anxiety  and  joy  at 
Every  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  not  a  sena-  Rome- 
tor  was  absent :  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as 
each  hour  might  bring  some  great  tidings  ;  and  every  man  wished  to  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  them.  A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  before  :  two  horsemen  of  Narnia 
had  ridden  off  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home  ;  it  had  been  heard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Narnia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Rome.  But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe  what  they  so 
much  wished  to  be  true  ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?  Soon,  however,  it 
was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  army  at  Narnia :  the  horsemen  had  certainly  arrived  there  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.  The  letter  was  read  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe  :  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  carry  idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame :  till  the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit  it."  At  last  word  was  brought  that  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consuls' 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch  from  Livius  and  Nero. 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all  their  hopes.  For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Milvian  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  uninterrupted  mass ;  and 
when  the  officers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
multitude  thronging  around  them,  and  overwhelming  them  and  their  attendants 
with  eager  questions.  As  each  man  learnt  the  joyful  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
tell  them  to  others  :  "  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed  ;  their  general  slain  ;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  safe."  So  the  crowd  re-entered  the  city; 
and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Veturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius 
Varus,  and  Q.  Metellus,  still  followed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached 
the  senate-house.  The  people  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot  not  its  accustomed  order ;  the 
crowd  was  forced  back  ;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  first  read  to  the  senators 
alone.  Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  into  the  Forum  ;  there  L. 
Veturius  again  read  the  dispatch  ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  he  himself  related  the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.  The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  carry  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.  The 
senate  ordered  B  thanksgiving  of  three  days  ;  the  praetor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
rum;  and  for  three  dayt  every  temple  was  crowded  ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  in  their  gayest  drosses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
tlnir  thanks  to  all  the  ur"ds  for  this  great  deliverance.  It  was  like  the  hurst  of 
all  n.'ihip-,  when   a  long  frost  suddenly  breaks  up,  and   the  SHOW  melts,  and   the 

ground  resumes  Its  natural  coloring,  and  tin;  streams  flow  freely.  The  Roman 
ted  at.  Iss!  to  breathe  and  move  at  liberty  ;  confidence  revh  d ;  and  with 
it  the  ordinary  business  of  life  regained  its  activity  :  he  who  wanted  money  found 
thai  men  ir  ere  not  afraid  to  lead  it;  what,  had  been  boarded  oameoul  into  cir- 
culation ;  !  ht.  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  would  be 
rendered  worth  Hannibal's  ravages;  and  in  tin;  joy  and  oonfidenoe  of  the 
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moment,  men  almost  forgot  that  their  great  enemy  with  his  unbroken  army  was 
still  in  Italy.1* 

At  the  end  of  the  year  both  consuls  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  Many 
years  had  passed  since  this  spectacle  had  been  exhibited  in  its  full 
solemnity  ;  for  Marcellus  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  triumph, 
or  ovation,  in  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot.  But  now  the 
kingly  chariot  once  more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly  state  up 
to  the  tenlple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter;  and  the  streets  once  more  resounded 
with  the  shouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  long 
array  after  their  general.  The  spoil  of  Hasdrubal's  camp  was  large  ;  each  sol- 
dier received  a  donation  of  three  denarii  and  a  half;  and  three  millions  of  sester- 
ces in  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Italian  copper  money,  were  carried 
into  the  treasury.  Nero  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  colleague's  chariot ; 
a  distinction  made  between  them,  partly  because  Livius  had  happened  to  have 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  partly  because  Nero  had  come  with- 
out his  army  ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as  Hannibal  was  there. 
But  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus,  when 
they  speak  of  his  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  this 
formal  inferiority  :  they  said  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Hasdrubal,  while 
his  name,  even  in  absence,  had  overawed  Hannibal.10'  One  thing,  however,  is  re- 
markable, that  Nero  was  never  employed  again  in  a  military  command  :  we  only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consulship  as  censor.  Fabius  and  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ;  whilst  the  man  whose  military 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  Italy,  was  never  op- 
posed to  him  again.  Men's  eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction  ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Mctaurus  was  less  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose  career  of 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almost 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  It  is  time  that  we  should  trace 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Scipio. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

P.  CORXELir-  BCIPIO— HIS  OPERATIONS  IN  SPAIN— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF 
NEW  CAETHAGE— BATTLE  OF  BiECULA— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE 
THE  SPANISH  I 'P:NINSULA— SCIPIO  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
«  I  INSUL.— A.  U.  C.  543  TO  A.  U.  C.  548. 

Three  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distinguished  in  Roman  his- 
tory :  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  third 
Samnite  war;  L.  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph ;  and  Publius  and  Cnaeus  Scipio,  the  sons  of 
L.  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  at  last  cut  off  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua.  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  Lucius  and  Publius :  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  king  Antiochus  ;  Publius,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipic 
Africanus. 

Athens  abounded  in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but,  had 
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not  Thucvdides  been  one  of  them,  how  hard  would  it  be  rightly  contradictory  accounta 
to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period  !  And  0{Sci^a character- 
even  Thucydides  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  partaken  of  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  humanity  :  his  personal  gratitude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  colored, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth  :  he 
attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assassination  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowledge  of  Rome  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and 
for  a  long  time  of  a  prisoner,  could  not  be  to  Roman  history  what  Thucydides  is 
to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural  powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him  ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Scipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  younger 
Africanus,  and  are  derived  from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  elder 
Laelius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  politically 
obnoxious,  and  their  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  unfavorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  sometimes 
contradictory ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  are  stated  very  differ- 
ently, so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  Lselius, 
told  Polybius,1  that  in  his  first  battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  father's 
life  ;  but  Ccelius  Antipater  said  that  this  was  a  false  pretension  ;  that  the  consul, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  the  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave.2  By 
his  friends  again  Scipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions  :3  while  his  ene- 
mies said  that  his  youth  was  utterly  dissolute ;  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treatment  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  invented  to  veil  conduct  which 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.4  His  common  admirers  extolled 
his  singular  devotion  to  the  gods :  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel ;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  im- 
portant matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  gone  up  to  the  capitol,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  from  his 
divine  wisdom.5  But  Polybius,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  gods,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judgment  of  his  own  mind.6  Ac- 
cording to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  speaking  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  gods,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
Be  nothing.  Livy,  with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that  a  hero  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite,  suggests  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
},.-  age,  whether  the  great  Scipio  was  not  really  touched  by  some  feelings  of 
superstition,7  whether  he  did  not  in  some  degree  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
A  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  but  more  irregularly;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta- 
tor Caesar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  en- 
thusiasm than  was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  dm  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  mora]  degradation.     Hut  Scipio 

lid  not   be  lik<-  Ceesar.      His  mind    rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him; 
and  kingly;   he  was   eramped  by  living  among  those  as  hi- 

whoa  be  felt  fitted  to  guide  as  from  some  higher  sphere  ;  and  he  retired 
1      mum  to  breathe  freely,1  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  Bince 

i  PolyMm,  X.  9,  5,7. 

7  xxYi.  L9.    Biv«  •  t  Ip  e  ospt)  qnadam  la- 
mi. 
by       ■  Livy.  XX  Will. ;.  Maximo*. 
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he  could  not  fulfil  his  natural  calling  to  be  a  hero  king.  So  far  he  stood  apart 
from  his  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced,  but  not  loved.  But  he  could  not  shake 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  time  ;  the  virtue,  public  and  private,  which  still  existed 
at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  on  it ; 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  and 
divine,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the 
days  of  Oarsar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  than 
paganism  !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed  in- 
evitably with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  door, 
it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  mysterious  communings  with  the  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  offers  to  it.  The  proportions 
of  belief  and  unbelief  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  can 
determine  :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history  ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented 
by  the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  them 
is  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained  to  others. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  which  clearly  existed  in  them, 
.    _  did  but  inspire  a  resistless  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no 

It»  effect  on  hi*  li/e.  •     ,        /•  i  •   i  i  i      &J  i     i  ,      •       i  .      .  ., 

way  interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  their  means  :  nor  in  the  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  of 
life,  than  such  as  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  human  views  of  good.  Where 
religion  contained  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  being  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  the  character  of  magic,  that  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  the  furtherance  of  human  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  work ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

The  charge  of  early  dissoluteness  brought  against  Scipio  by  his  enemies  is  likely 

to  have  been  exaggerated,  like  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.     Yet 

the  sternest  and  firmest  manhood  has  sometimes  followed  a  youth 
marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion  ;  and  what  was  considered  an  unbecom- 
ing interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  nothing 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Rome  at  this  period 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not  inclined  implicitly  to 
regard. 

With  all  his  greatness  there  was  a  waywardness  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 

accompany  genius ;   a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 

ComparUon      between     .  i         J      o  _  J  i       c    1     r.        j       •  1 /• 

bwcfiuMte!  an.nimi-  is  so  keen  a  consciousness  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs;  a  selt- 
dependence,  which  feels  even  the  most  sacred  external  relations 
to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfection.  Such  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  relying  on  himself,  and  sufficient  to  himself. 
But  the  same  poet  who  conceived  the  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  his  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  the  good  of  others,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  the 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of  his  great  rival  Hannibal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  glory 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought  or  desire 
or  deed  from  their  pledged  service  to  his  country. 

Scipio  had  fought  at  Cannse,  and,  after  the  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  was 
said,  in  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some  of 
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high  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  purposing  to  abandon  Italy 

•    °i  •  j  i     ,i      •       r      i.  •       rf  T?  I  A     •     9    His  first  offices. 

in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  Greece,  or  H-gypt,  or  Asia. 
His  early  manhood  had  attracted  the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  although  the  de- 
tails are  variously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made  curule  aedile  at  an  early 
ao-e,  and  with  strong  marks  of  the  general  good-will.10    But  he  had 

o    '  o  o  o  j^t  "y.  C  543. 

filled  no  higher  office  than  the  aedileship,  when  his  father  and  uncle 
were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  was  sent  out  as 
propraetor  to  command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it  to  the  force  which 
he  brought  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  the  west 

He  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  overrun  with 
improbabilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  A.  u#  c.  544.  A.  c. 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Bsetis.11  The  faults  of  the  Cartha-  XthYdLlh  0S 
ginian  generals  were  ruining  their  cause,  and  vexing  the  spirit  of  Scii>i03- 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  eager  to  make  use  of  it.  But  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  nly  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  the  Spanish  chiefs  by  their  insolence  and 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural,  hated 
and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar.12  Accordingly,  all  concert  between  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  was  at  an  end ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  Mago,  moved  off  to 
the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter  Spanish 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remained  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans. Nero,  therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no,  was  certainly 
unassailed  behind  the  Iberus ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  544,  eighteen  months 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  arms  had  met  with  no  fresh 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibe- 
rus still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  army  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  A.u.c.  5«.  a.  c.209. 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  was  only  JlSLSliTu'^molS 
propraetor.  It  was  probable  that  Hasdrubal's  expedition  to  Italy  visor- 
was  now  seriously  meditated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  aware  of  this,  were 
anxious  to  detain  him  in  Spain ;  but,  even  without  this  special  object,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman 
cause  in  Spain  it  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  preserved  only  by 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  the  tribes 
were  to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  reinforcements  to 
Spain,  and,  with  a  propraetor  acting  under  him,  take  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  1 1)*;  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  then  only  in  his  twenty-seventh 

1 ,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  curule  aedile, 

1  ,.  1  .    I,     T,  .       •  1  ii    j.  i    i     1  j-    Scipio  is  fWtcd  pro- 

came  forward  as  a  candidate.       Jt  is  said  that  he  had  no  competi-  *mut  t»  tiu  Bpuhi 

ill  men  being  deterred   from  undertaking  a  service  which 

unpromising  ;  whereat  Sripio  himself  had  formed  a  truer  judgment  of 

the  affiun  in  Spain,  and  felt  that  they  might  1»"  restored,  and  that  he 

him  eapable  of  restoring  them.     Be  expressed  his  confidence  ttrongly  in 

all  hi^  addn  iple  ;  and  there  was  that  in  him  which  distinguisned 

rng  man's  idle  boastings,  and  communicated  his  hope  to 

-•  age,  and  nearly  under  the  tame  enrcurnstances,  in 

which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  L796  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army 

•  I.ivv,  \\!'  a  Polybiaf.  IX.  LI.     >■ 

"  Pofyb  2.  ■  Livy.  XXVI.  18.     Polyblus.  X.  8. 

11  L  17.  m  Livy,  n,  X.  8. 
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of  Italy,  was  P.  Scipio  chosen  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  tc 
take  the  command  of  their  army  in  Spain.  And  great  as  were  the  consequences 
of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  appointment  of  Scipio 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  propraetor  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the  room  of  C.  Nero, 
•Bdfonwitii  iwg«n-  whose  year  of  command  was  come  to  an  end.  His  successor  was 
«bu  to sp«in.  M  Junius  Silaiius,15  who  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  employed  in  overawing  the  party  disaffected  to  Rome 
in  Etruria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  large  reinforcements, 
amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  quinqueremes.  The 
troops  were  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  and  the  fleet  proceeded  along 
the  coasts  of  Etruria,  Liguria,  and  Gaul,  till  it  arrived  safely  at  Emporice,  a  Mas- 
saliot  colony,  lying  immediately  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Tarraco  ;  the  fleet  followed  ; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  established  at  Tarraco  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi- 
ately.16 

And  now  that  Spain  has  received  that  general  and  that  army,  by  whom  her 
fate  wras  fixed  through  all  after  time, — for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  though  the  work  of  conquest  wras  slow,  and  often  interrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure,-— let  us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
great  country ;  what  Spain  was,  and  who  were  the  earliest  Spaniards,  before  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  and  Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  original  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of 
Description *f the s^n-  the  Pyrenees,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 
once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower,  as  T.  have  called  it,  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  battlements  on  the 
summit.  The  plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
Accordingly  the  centre  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  genial  latitude,  only  par- 
tially tmjoys  the  temperature  of  a  southern  climate  ;  while  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  invite 
an  earlier  civilization  ;  while  the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordingly  the  first  visits  of  the  Phoenicians  to  Spain  are  placed  at  a  very 
remote  period.  Some  stories  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Gades  to 
ttementf  in  spun.  Tii«  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Phoenix — Phoenix  and  Cadmus  being  the 
d*i  inhabit-  supposed  founders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  earli- 
est period  of  Greek  tradition  ;  while  other  accounts  of  a  more  his- 
torical character  made  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.11 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah18  describes  the  downfall  of  Tyre 
as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land  of  Tarshish ;  that  is,  to  the  south  of 
Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  dominion.  In  the  time  of 
Ezekiel,  the  Tynan  trade  with  Spain  was  most  flourishing;  and  the  produce  of 
the  Spanish  mines,  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  are  especially  mentioned  as  the  ar- 

*  Livy,  XXVI.  19.  ■  Velleius,  I.  II.  5. 

w  Livy,  XXVI.  19,  20.  18  XXIII.  10. 
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tides  which  came  from  Tarshish  to  the  Phoenician  ports.19  Nor  did  the  Phoe- 
nicians confine  themselves  to  a  few  points  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  were  spread 
over  the  whole  south  of  Spain ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  still  inhabited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of  Phoenician  origin.20 
They  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to  the  natives,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters  ;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  used  in  their 
writing  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,21  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
Phoenician.  The  Phoenicians  visited  Spain  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were,  and  from 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  said  that,  although  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all  belonged  to  the  same  race.22  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  still  exist ;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
France  occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
uine descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity  ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  when  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic.  The  affinities  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  Basque  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
any  one  of  them,  except  "sei,"  "six,"  with  those  of  other  languages.23  And  an 
evidence  of  its  great  antiquity  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  nouns  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exist  in  a  separate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  this  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  in  the  Basque  language  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  question.24 

We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south  ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  various  traditions  of 
parts  of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the  Greeks  early  settleincnt9- 
called  Keltiberians.  How  far  strangers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Massalia,  such  as  Rhoda 
and  Emporia*,  were  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
within  the  limits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees.25  These 
belong  to  the  times  of  certain  histor)  ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.     Carthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  die  Tyrian 

19  XXVII.  12.  M  I  give  the  Welsh  from  Public's  Welsh 

20  III.  p.  149.  Grammar,  Denbigh,  1882;  the  Sclavonic  (Bo- 
3trabo,  III.  p.  139.  hemian),  from  Dobrowsky,  Lehrgebaude  tier 

M  Herodotus,  in  a  fragment  of  Stephanas    Bohmischen  Spraohe,  Prag.  1819 ;  the  Basque 
iPnplai,  preserved  bvConstantine    from  Larramendi,  Arte  do  la  Lingua  Baaoon- 
Porphyr<  ind  given  by  I&rkelius :   T8    gada,  Salamanca,  1729. 

1l0riotKuu    yivoi — ttuipiarai  6v6/ia<Tiv,    iv  yivot  ibv, 
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Hercules  into  Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Medes,  Persians,  Armenians,  and 
other  nations  of  the  east."  Megasthenes,21  the  Greek  traveller  and  historian  of 
India,  Bald  that  Tearco,  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Chal- 
deeans,  had  both  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  Spain.  Amongst  the  innumerable 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  return  from  Troy,  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  storm,  the 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are  not  forgotten.23  Other 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguntum  ;  while  others 
again  called  it  a  Rutulian  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgian  city  of  Ardea.29 
The  settlements  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  or  as  the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  which 
were  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the 
stories  of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  Nabuchodonosor,  is  a 
question  more  difficult  to  answer  :  for  the  early  migrations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  Persians  and  ^Ethiopians 
may  have  made  their  way  into  Spain  before  historical  memory,  as  the  Vandals 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times ;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested 
on  any  credible  authority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  what  strange  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  in- 
state of  agriculture  in  vaded  or  settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian 
character  and  manners  were  affected  by  foreign  influence.  Agri- 
culture was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  olive,  and 
perhaps  the  flax,  were  first  introduced  into  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  only  spread  northwards  gradually,  the  vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo's  time  the  vine  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain ;  and  the  olive,  when  Polybius  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  culti- 
vated north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.30  Butter  supplied  the  place  of  oil  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wine.31 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recognized,  which  even  to 
character  of  the  ibe-  tliis  day  mark  the  Spaniard.  The  grave  dress,32  the  temperance 
and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  per- 
severance in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
all  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  modern  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus 
becoming  the  heads  of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives.33  In  another  point,  the  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked 
also  in  Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple-hearted  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  cunning  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indom- 
itable, fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war.34 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to  almost  all  barbarians  ;  but  they 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  what 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendency  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of  justice. 
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Spanish  soldiers  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  formed  one  of  the  most  efficient 
parti  of  the  Carthaginian  armies;36  and  on  this  account  the  Car-  Imrortance  0f  sPain  » 
thaginian  government  set  a  high  value  on  its  dominion  in  Spain.  the  CftrthasiiiiaU8- 
But  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  money,  no  less  than  with  men.  The 
Spanish  mines  had  been  worked  for  some  centuries ;  first  by  the  Phoenicians  of 
Asia,  and  latterly  by  their  Carthaginian  descendants  ;  yet  they  still  yielded 
abundantly.  And  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  two  thousand  years  since 
the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the  country ;  and  to  this  hour  their  treas- 
ures are  unexhausted.37 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
streams  running  to  the  Guadiana  from  those  which  feed  the  Gua-  .  . 
dalquiver.38  This  is  the  chain  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  several  arms  which  it  pushes  out  towards  the  sea  east- 
ward and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  and  some  mines  were 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  itself,  as  low  down  as  Seville.  The 
streams,  moreover,  which  flowed  from  these  mountains,  brought  down  gold 
mingled  with  their  sand  and  gravel  ;39  and  this  was  probably  collected  long  be- 
fore the  working  of  the  regular  mines  began.  But  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war  the  mines  were  worked  actively ;  and  a  hundred  years  earlier  the 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  was  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece.40  The  Carthaginians  honored  as  a  hero  or 
demi-god,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productive  silver  mines ;  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Carthage  itself.41  Others 
were  nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa ;  or  on  the  feeders  of  the 
Guadiana,  as  at  Sisapo,42  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
quicksilver  mines  were  worked,  now  known  as  the  mines  of  Almaden.  One  large 
and  most  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  by  Hannibal  himself,43  who,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,44  and  perhaps  had  acquired 
some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  as  Thucydides  had  through 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  derived  from  their  Spanish 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  de-  scipio,g  firgt  meMure. 
struction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the  con-  in  ^ain- 
sequent  retreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  Iberus.  But  the  divisions  between 
their  generals,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  their  officers  now  treated  the  Span- 
iards as  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  which  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained. Scipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening,  and  with  decision 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  blow  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  formed  his 
plan-  ;it  Tarraco  during  tl:8  winter;  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  his  fleet  to  co- 
operate  with  him,  he  put  it  and  his  army  in  motion;  and  while  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the  Iberus,  and  led  his  land  and 
o  besiege  New  Carthag 
•  uly  and  most  intimate  friend,  C.  Laelius,  commanded  the  fleet;  the  pi<>- 
{  raster,  M.  Bilantn,  was  left  behind  the  Eberns  with  8000  foot  and  A.  „  <..  M5.  A  c 
to  protect  ill-  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  SIlit  n.*"1^ 
Scipio  himself  ]•  to  fool  and  2500  horse  on  his  expedition.  ***•■ 

Polybius  declares  that  the  march  from  the  [herns  i<»  New  Carthage  was  per- 
ted  in  leveo  days;  bat  ording  to  his  own  reckoning,  the  distance  was 
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not  less  than  825  Roman  miles,  the  accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  his  statements 
may  well  be  questioned.41  Three  degrees  of  latitude  divide  Carthagena  from  the 
Ebro;  and  the  ordinary  windings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with  its  baggage  should  have 
marched  over  it  in  a  single  week.  However,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid; 
and  the  Roman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  New  Carthage,  while 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain,  the  base  of  their  mili- 
tary operations,  their  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
magazines,  and  the  hostages  taken  from  the  different  Spanish  tribes  to  secure 
their  doubted  fidelity.47 

The  present  town  of  Carthagena  stands  at  the  head  of  its  famous  harbor,  built 
Position  of  New  Car-  partly  on  some  hills  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 
hind it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behind  was  all  a  lagoon,  and 
its  waters  communicated  artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the  arsenal  ;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  to  allow  the  lagoon- 
water  to  find  an  outlet.48  Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus  ;  and 
having  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the  lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  his 
front  open,  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  storm 
the  city.49 

Accordingly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 
sault, when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Mago,  who,  with  his  scanty 
garrison,  made  a  desperate  sally  along  the  isthmus  against  the 
Roman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
the  town  with  loss ;  and  the  Romans,  following  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  and  began  to  mount.  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
long  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  instances  under  the 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  them :  and  the  enemy  made  their  defence 
so  good,  that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to  recall  his  men  from 
the  assault.50 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Neptune  had  ap- 
peared 10  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in 
the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  should  acknowl- 
edge his  interposition.51  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
slight  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  un- 
covered, as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  would 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men  to  be  ready 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
renewed  his  assault  by  the  isthmus  ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discouraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
again  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  beginning  to 
fail,  the  i\va  hundred  men  who  were  in  readiness,  boldly  rushed  across  the  lagoon, 
and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition.5* 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  they  hastened  to  the  main  gate  of  the 

«  Polvbius,  X.  9,  7.    III.  89.  5.     XXVI.  42.  M  Polybius,  X.  12, 13.    Livy,  XXVI.  45. 

«  Polybius  X.  8.  61  Polybius,  X.  11.    Livy,  XXVI.  45. 

■  Polybius,  X.  10.    Livy,  XXVI.  42.  w  Polybius,  X.  14.    Livy,  XXVI.  46. 
49  Polybius,  X.  11. 
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city,  towards  the  isthmus  ;  and  when  they  had  burst  it  open,  their  The  town  is  teken  and 
comrades  from  without  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  At  the  same  Plundered- 
moment  the  scaling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defenders, 
and  were  now  overflowing  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel  in  safety  ; 
but  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the  town  were 
stormed  with  little  difficulty ;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
man  or  beast,  till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Yet  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  town  ;  Scipio  himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun- 
der into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and  pass  the  night  there  quietly,  waiting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning.53 

When  the  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  distribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro-  Scipi0.8  conduct  t0  the 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought  before  him  Pruoners- 
together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000.  He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families  :  all  these  Scipio  set  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second  class  contained  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi- 
cal rights.  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings,  thejr 
should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  they  were  all  to  enter 
their  names  with  the  quaestor  ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city ;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  ablebodied,  and  employed  them  in  manning  his  fleet:  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Carthage  ;  and  these  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 
naval  force  immediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  crew.  The  seamen 
thus  employed  were  promised  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work- 
in*!),  if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully.54 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  wore  committed  to  the  care  of  Laelius,  to  be  taken  „;„  kjlu,  trrntm(.nt  of 
forthwith  to  Rome;  and  there  were  amongst  them  fifteen  mem-  IU"  Sl"""',1 '""; 
ben  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  host;i<_r<'s  were  more  than  three  hundred  ;  and  amongst 
the  many  young  boys.     To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy; 

nrdingly  Scipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  home 
heir  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  wen-  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
•  they  would  all  back  safely  to  their  several  countries,  if  their  country- 

men irere  willing  to  embrace  1  he  Roman  alliance.    Particular  attention  was  shown 
Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  Beized  aa  ;i 
hostage  by  rlasdrubal  Gisco,  I  her  husband  bad  refused  to  comply  with 

Her  treatment  had  beeu  rude  and  insolent,  if  no!  worse; 
!  her  thai  he  would  take  as  delicate  care  of  her  and  of  the  othei 
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Spanish  women,  as  no  would  of  his  own  sisters  or  daughters.  This  honorable 
bearing  of  the  young  conqueror,  for  Scipio  was  not  more  than  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  produced  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain.55 

After  this  important  conquest,  Scipio  remained  for  a  time  at  New  Carthage, 
m>s  t.tken  in  the  and  busied  himself  in  exercising  his  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  in 
setting  his  workmen  to  labor  in  manufacturing  arms.56     He  had 
taken  a  considerable  artillery  in  the  place,  a  large  sum  of  money,  abundant  maga- 
zines of  corn,  and  about  sixty-three  merchant-ships  in  the  harbor,  with  their  car- 
- ;  so  that,  according  to  Livy,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New 
Carthage  was  New  Carthage  itself.57 

Lselius  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  Rome  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days, 

and  brought  the  welcome  news  of  this  great  restoration  of  the  Iio- 

..    tins  Moqnttt  to  man  affairs  in  Spain.58     Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chronology 

Rome.  /•     i        rt  •   1  •      •  •  • 

ot  the  Spanish  wrar,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  at 
which  Lcelius  reached  Rome.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  in 
the  year  545,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio's  victory 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome  ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favorably  list- 
ened to  ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  wras  still  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  had  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
years.  Accordingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  army  in  Spain.59 

Scipio  himself  returned  from  New  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  taking  his  Spanish 
The  rest  of  the  year  hostages  writh  him.60  It  was  early  in  the  season  ;  but  we  hear  of 
no  other  military  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
on  Scipio's  part  is  easily  intelligible  :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  ;  ancUit  was  his  object  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  of 
Carthage,  if  he  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome.  He  had  struck 
one  great  blow  with  vigor,  surprising  the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  might  be  lost  by  rashness  ;  and  after  so  great  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waiting  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and  strengthening  his  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefs  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  their  mutual  jealousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived  between 
them ;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  was  probably  anxious  to  husband  his 
own  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  more  than  ever  to  the  execution  of  his 
long  projected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spain  for  several  months  ;  whilst  in  Italy  Fabius  had  recovered  Taren- 
tum,  and  he  and  Fabius  were  on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  ever  that  Hasdrubal 
A.u.c.  sic.  a.c.208.  should  join  his  brother  in  Italy  ;  while  the  growing  disposition  of 
£niane  YnnieDw^fn  tne  Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 
^in-  in  Spain  less  encouraging.     But  with  no  Carthaginian  accounts  re- 

maining, and  amidst  the  confusions,  omissions,  and  contradictions  of  the  Roman 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  year,  546,  in  Spain.     Masinissa,  then  a  very  young  man,  the  son 
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of  a  Numidian  king,  named  Gala,  was  sent  over  from  Africa  with  a  large  body 
of  Numidian  cavalry  to  reinforce  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  principally,  it 
is  said,  in  order  to  his  march  into  Italy.61  Still  Hasdrubal  made  no  forward 
movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong  position  near  a  place  called  variously 
Bcecula  or  Bebula,  situated  in 'the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  near  the 
mining  district ;  and  there  he  seemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack, 
than  to  assume  the  offensive.62  He  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards  to  Car- 
thage was  deeply  shaken,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hostages,  but  by  the  en- 
couraging treatment  which  the  hostages  themselves  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans.  This  feeling  had  been  working  ever  since  the  fall  of  New  Carthage  ;  and 
now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near,  Mandonius  and  Indi- 
bilis,  two  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers from  Hasdrubal's  camp,  and  established  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
from  which  they  might  join  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  their  army  should  appear  in 
the  south.6*  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  was  strengthened,  by  his 
having  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  draughted  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  legions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  And  although  a  combined  effort  of  the 
three  Carthaginian  generals  might  yet  have  recovered  New  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  the  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted  ;  and 
Hasdrubal  Gisco,  jealous,  it  seems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hannibal's 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy. 

Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  expedition  into  Italy.  Hasdrubal  leaves 
Yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  abandoned  his  colleagues,  Spain* 
he  resolved  first  to  try  his  strength  with  Scipio,  to  see  what  Spanish  tribes  would 
actually  join  him,  and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  favorable  position,  he 
could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break  that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune  which 
was  working  so  powerfully.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio  ad- 
vanced from  the  Iberus  to  the  valley  of  the  Bretis,  or  Guadalquiver,  before  Has- 
drubal saw  any  thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to  his  aid  :  many 
Spanish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army  at  the  Iberus ;  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  they  were  posted ;  and 
Hasdrubal,  unable  to  maintain  his  strong  position,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's 
statement,  seeing  it  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  a 
successful  assault,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sen,  nor  to- 
prards  the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards  the  Tagus,64  and  from  thence, 

re  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees  ;  there  recruiting  his  army  from 
those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already  related  the  progress 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdruba]  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost  many  prisoners.     All  those  who 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  pol-  rnew««of8oipioi  in- 
itio conqueror;  and  he  liberally  rewarded  those  Spanish  chiefs  """ 
who  had  al  ome  over  to  his  side.     They,  on  their  part,  saluted  him  with 

of  king.  The  first  rlasdrubal,  the  founder  of  New  Carthage,  had  lived 
in  kingly  state  amongst  the  Spaniards;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Scipio 
met  •  !  would  pass  the  real  of  his  life  in  their  country.     But 

the  name  of  king,  although  perhaps  not   ungrateful  to  Scipio'  intoler- 

•  n ;  nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  reign  in 

in  over  barbarians:  his  mind  was  already  turned  towards  Africa,  and  antici- 

■  ,  he  repressed  the  hom  ige  of  the 

niah  chu  1  them  to  call  him,  not  king,  bul  general.     M<'  then 
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took  possession  of  the  strong-  position  which  Hasdrubal  had  evacuated  ;  and  there 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  watching,  so  it  is  said,  the  movements 
of  Hasdrubal  Giseo,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tarraco.65 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  Spain  dur- 

i  it»i  in  the  nr.  ing  the  summer  of  the  year  545  ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the 
coon; c/ a.  campaign,  statement  given  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Polybius  from 
Scipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Lcelius.  What  Silenus  said  of  these  events 
we  know  not;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hasdrubal's  account  of  them  was  never 
known,  owing  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar 
information  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them  over  slightly.  It  is  evident 
that  Scipio's  pretended  victory  at  Bcecula  was  of  little  importance.  Hasdrubal 
carried  off  all  his  elephants,  all  his  treasure,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  infantry  : 
he  was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  future 
movements ;  and  these  movements  he  effected  without  the  slightest  interruption 
from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  says  Polybius,66  because  he  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  New  Carthage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and  attempt  to 
enter  Gaul  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  some  troops  from  his  army  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.67  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  so  vague,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  Hasdrubal's  marching  towards  the  Alps  without  com- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  he  actually  took  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  interior  of 
Gaul,  was  one  of  which  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrubal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
R.;13nn9  for  Hoedru-  not  commence  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without 
Ul!'3  ,Islay-  waiting  so  long  at  Bcecula  ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

donius  and  Indibilis  had  taught  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Celtiberians  from 
the  army  of  Scipio's  father ;  and  any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Romans  might 
tempt  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  that 
he  waited  so  long  at  Biecula  for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible ;  and  he  was  daily  drawing  a  supply 
from  the  abundant  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  The  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion depended  on  his  being  able  tc*  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  as 
well  as  amongst  the  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain ;  and  for  both  these  purposes 
ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  story  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  dis- 
jeHir„19i,8  of  thfl  cor-  cord  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals ; 
when  one  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  in  Spain 
in  accordance  with  Hannibal's  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Italy.68, 
Whether  Mago  was  placed  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
independently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  his  brother's  success  and  safety,  wre  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  real  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far  more  important  than  his 

pretended  victory  at  Baecula,  was  the  remarkable  ascendency  which 

orer  thTLodi  of  The  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.     Every  thing 

in  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  the 
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mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  his  aspect ;  his  humanity  and  courtesy  to  the 
Spanish  hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  his  energy  and  ability  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Above  all,  there  was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness, 
and  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  naturally  bows  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  but  to  ad- 
miration, and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthaginian  generals  felt,  it  is  said,  that 
no  Spanish  troops  could  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sph*ere  of  his  influence  ; 
Mago  must  go  over  to  the  Balerian  islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio  ;  while  Masinissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Mutines  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  his  INumidian 
cavalry,  relievino;  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re- 
volted.69 But  Masinissa  himself  was  not  secure  from  Scipio's  ascendency :  his 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Baecula,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  him  with- 
out ransom  :T0  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably  addK  ssed  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years  afterwards  he 
gratified  the  Numidian's  earnest  wish  for  a  personal  interview,  and  then  attached 
him  forever  to  the  interests  of  Rome.71 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortune  of  Rome  v.  as  ex- 
posed to  its  severest  trial,  and  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphant. 
Vainly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  t»ii  eVadea  4ciPio,Sa^ 
eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  out  for  the  first  signs  of  Hasdrubal's 
approach,  and  hoping  to  win  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
marring  his  long-planned  expedition  to  Italy.  They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they  waited  was  passing  far 
on  their  rear  northwards,  winning  his  way  through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain 
of  Cebenna,  or  the  high  and  bleak  plains  of  the  Arverni,  till  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  wras  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing 
far  inland  in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  Hasdrubal  had  accomplished  his  purpose  :  his 
Spanish  soldiers  were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Scipio's  ascendency  ;  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  his  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls  ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which  Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  the  coming  struggle ;  and  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  a  large  detachment 
from  his  own  army,  both  of  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  from  Tarraco  to  Etruria,  and  to  assist  in  conquering  the  enemy  in  Italy,  Avhose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdrubal's  army  taken  away  from  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain, 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  A.  u.  c.  547  A  c. 
defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  feebly  dur-  SVnJSLWb/Ly 
ing  the  summer  of  the  year  547.  A  new  general  of  the  name  of  decisive<M 
Haono  had  been  sent  over  to  take  Hasdrubal's  place  ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded 
to  r;ii-<:  Boldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior,7'*  while  Hasdrubal  Gisco 
holding  Baetica,  and  while  Scipio  was  still  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarraco. 
l'ir  Celtiberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of  the  danger;  and  he  scut  M 

Silenus  with  a  division  of  his  army  (o  put  it  down.  A  march  of  extreme  rapidity 
enabled  him  to  surprise  tV.e  enemy;  the  besl  of  Hanno's  new  levies  were  ciil  to 

Hanno  himself  was  made  prisoner;  but  Mago  carried 
offhis  cavalry  and  his  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  joined  Hasdrubal  Ghsco  safely 
in  Be  formal  on  of  ;i  Carthaginian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spain  was 

thus  effectually  prevented;  and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to 
th<-  offensive,  and  \<>  advance  in  pursuil  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  into  thi- 
ll'  Irubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  army  into 
,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the  more  important  towns.     Scipio 
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shrank  from  the  tedious  and  difficult  service  of  a  series  of  sieges,  in  a  country  at  a 
distance  from  his  resources,  and  where  Mago  and  Masinissa  with  their  cavalry 
would  be  sure  to  obstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communications.  But  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  retreating  without  having  done  anything,  he  singled  out  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned  against  him,  by  name 
Oringis,  and  sent  his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  large  division  of  his  army  to  attack 
it.  K  was  stormed  after  an  obstinate  resistance;  and  the  conqueror,  true  to  his 
brother's  policy,  after  carrying  off  his  Carthaginian  prisoners  in  the  garrison, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spanish  inhabitants.14  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  back  his  whole 
army  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to  Rome,  with  Hannoand  his  other  pris- 
oners of  distinction,  and  himself  went  into  winter-quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraco.15 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
a.  u.  c.  548.  a.  e.  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy 
fux"iou»s  forloa  dSw  were  probably,  in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him  ;  Mid  every  mo- 
tive combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  next  campaign 
by  some  decisive  action.  Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  had  won 
the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  over  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipio  to  show  that 
he  too  could  serve  his  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  or 
strength  «nd  position  whether  he  had  used  extraordinary  vigor  in  his  levies  of  sol- 
diers in  western  Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  548,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  Polybius,  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  he  had  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty-two 
elephants ;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  Scipio  could  gather 
from  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot,  and 
3000  horse.16  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district, 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia  ;71  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  front  of  it.  He 
wished  to  fight,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants. 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  straight  towards 
the  enemy.  But  when  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 
the  faith  of  his  Spanish  allies  should  fail,  as  it  had  towards  his 
father  ;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them  ;  yet  without  them  his  numbers 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  his 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Rovaans.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fight,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  days  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their  camps ;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  the  interval  between.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  line,  opposite  to  Hasdrubal's  Africans,  white 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  in  both  armies  were  on  the  wings.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  army,  while  his  Roman 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  break- 
fast before  day  ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  pushed  forward  close  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  challenging  him  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Behind 
this  cloud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  forming,  and  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  line  with 
its  order  completed ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  on 
the  right  and  left;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Marcius,  Scipio  in 
person  leading  his  right.78 

74  Liw,  XXVIIT.  3.  bius,  has  been  altered   into  Ilipa,  on  the  au- 

"  Liw.  XXVIII.  4.  Ihority  of  Strabo  ;  in  the  text  of  Livy  the  namo 

'•  Polybius,  XL.  20.    Livy,  XXVIII.  12.  stand*  Silpia. 
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The  assault  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  light  troops  called  out  Hasdrubal's 
army ;  the  Carthaginians  poured  forth  from  their  camp  without  ^ 

•    •    '  i        t-»  iii  i        m      w  j.i  The  armies  engage. 

waiting  to  eat,  just  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  lrebia;  their 
cavalry  and  light  troops  engaged  the  enemy ;  while  their  infantry  formed  in  its 
usual  order,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans^  in  the 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides  remained  for  a  time  motionless ; 
but  when  the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called  off  his  skirmishers,  sent  them  to 
the  rear,  through  the  intervals  of  his  maniples,  and  formed  them  behind  his  in- 
fantry on  both  wings  ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  behind  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  covering  all. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Roman  line  seemed  advancing  evenly  to  meet  the  line 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  the  right  wing  began  Scipio  gailiS  a  complete 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  wing  wheeled  to  vlctory*  * 

the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns  ;  while  the  cavalry  moved  round  from 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  columns  ;  and  both  infan- 
try and  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings ; 
and  the  Africans  in  Hasdrubal's  centre  were  standing  idle,  doing  nothing,  whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right  and  left,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  move  from 
their  position  to  support  their  wings,  because  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  possible  to  give 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  complete  their  work.  And  this  work 
was  not  long  ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  newly  raised  Span- 
iards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by  their  long  fast ;  men  perfect  in  all  their 
movements,  and  handled  by  their  general  with  masterly  skill,  to  barbarians  con- 
fused by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  their  officers  could  deal  with.  As 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes  ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian wings,  broken  and  slaughtered,  began  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also ;  slowly  at  first,  as  men  who  had  not  them- 
selves been  beaten  ;  but  the  flight  of  their  allies  infected  them  ;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards  their  camp  with  more 
haste  than  order.79  The  battle  was  won  ;  and  Scipio  said  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly  burst  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  deluge,  that  the  Romans  could  not  stand  against  it, 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  own  camp.  Their  work,  however, 
was  done ;  not  least  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  battle  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Carthaginian  army,  their  countrymen  had  been 
exposed  to  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Africans  looked  on  tamely,  and  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Scipio's 
army  had  obtained  a  victory,  with  no  loss  to  themselves;  it  had  been  purchased 
altogether  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  Carthaginian  generals  found  that  the  contest  in  Spain  was 
virtually  ended.    The  Spanish    soldiers  in  their  army  went  over  in  .  ■_ 

.  i"r  l  in-i  li-  DMtmrtion  of  tb«  Car. 

large  bodies  to  the  enemy;  the  Spanish  towns  Opened  their  gates  jWiniia  deminfan  in 
to  tie;  ft  and  put  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  hands. 

Basdrnbal   and  Mago,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  by  the  right 
k  of  the  Bsstis  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  effected  their  escape  by  Bea  to 
Masinimi  left  them,  and  rent  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is  said,  without 
baring  I  interview  vritfa  M.  Silanus,  and  settling  the  conditions  and  man- 

ner oi  il  Lion.     Scipio  bim  elf  returned  by  slow  marches  to  Tarraco,  inquir- 

ing by  tie;  sray  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who  came 
ig  around  liim  io  plead  their  service  .  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
Jpain,    8  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the  south,  to  wit- 

ie  final  (J  n  of  the  army  of  rlasdruhal,  soon  after  rejoined  him  at 
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Tarraco,  and  reported  to  him  that  the  war  was  over,  that  no  enemy  wns  to  be 
found  in  the  6eld,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.80  Scipio  there- 
fore sent  off  his  brother  to  Home,  to  announce  the  completion  of  his  work. 

His  own  mind  was  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action:  the  expulsion  of 
the  Carthaginians  from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as 

amnio  cwm  to  Africa,    .  •     1  A  1  1       -i  •  1  «  1  •  a  r  •  tt 

H.ut  negotiates  with  Sy-  it  might  enable  him  the  easier  to  carry  the  war  into  Airica.  He 
had  already  won  the  support  of  Masinissa :  but  he  desired  to  se- 
cure a  more  powerful  ally ;.  and  accordingly  he  sent  Lcelius  over  to  Africa,  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Masaesylian  king,  Syphax,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  African  princes,  and  who,  although  at  present  in  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, had  been,  not  many  years  since,  their  enemy.  Syphax  told  Lrelius  that  he 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in  person ;  and  Scipio,  relying  on 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  extraordinary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  province,  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to 
Africa,  with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the  Masaesylian  king.  No 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  his  soli- 
tary frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  and  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and  fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbor  in  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships  had  first  been  seen  from  the 
shore.81  In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  just  brought  Hasdrubal  from  Spain  with  the  very  same 
object  as  Scipio,  tD  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphax ;  it  having  been  known, 
probably,  that  a  Roman  officer  had  lately  visited  his  court,  with  purposes  which 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Hasdrubal  and  Scipio  met  under  the  roof  of  Syphax ; 
and  by  his  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  entertainment.82  Lee- 
lius,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  his  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  and  told  Polybius,  many 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubal  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiration 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  more  dangerous  in  peace  than 
in  war.83  Lcelius  further  declared  that  Syphax  was  so  overcome  by  Scipio's  in- 
fluence, as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,84  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitol.  It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax  amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises  ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his  Roman  rival ;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sophonisba,  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
Syphax,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and  manners.85  Scipio, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Carthage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Silanus  returned  from  the  south  of  Spain 
in.urrection  of  the  span-  to  Tarraco,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  they  im- 
agined that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 
to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  But,  after  Scipio's 
return  from  his  voyage  to  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  field  in  the  south  : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him  ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breaking  out  into  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny.  Livy's  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  punish  those  Spanish  towns  which  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  vengeance  earlier.86  But  surely,  if  any  such  intention  had  been 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march- 
ed back  behind  the  Iberus,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob- 
noxious towns,  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  retired  to  Gades,  and  the 

■•  Livy,  XXVIII.  16.  *  Livy,  XXVIII.  18. 
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Carthaginian  army  was  broken  up.  Either  the  Spaniards  must  have  given  some 
new  provocation,  which  called  Scipio  again  into  the  field  ;  or  some  new  motive 
must  have  influenced  him,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  felt,  and,  outweighing  all 
other  considerations,  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.     Mago  had  by  this  time  received 
instructions  from  Hannibal ;  and  acting  under  such  direction,  he 

,..      .  i  i  o        •  i         ti  '±i  l  Probable  causes  of  it. 

was  not  likely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  Romans  without  another 
struggle.  We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  Castulo,  which  is  said  to  have 
fled  thither  after  the  dispersion  of  Hasdrubal's  army  ;87  but  it  may  also  have  been 
sent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gades,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  new  rising  against  the 
Romans.  The  mines  were  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he  probably  employed  their 
treasures  liberally.  Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniards,  without 
any  foreign  instigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  had  since  found  that 
his  virtues  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army ;  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
fleshed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  Spain,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
army,  like  the  Spaniards  afterwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  that  their 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them  ;  or  they  may  have  shewn  symp- 
toms of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to  keep  them  actively 
employed,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  mischief:  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  Roman  army  again  marched  into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  Marcius 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castulo  ;   Scipio  himself  laid  siege  to  Illiturgi. 

Illiturgi  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Bastis,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Andujar,  and  not  far  therefore  from  Baylen,  and  situation  and  state  of 
from  the  scene  of  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  lllilul»'-. 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  revolted  to  Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  into  the  south  of 
Spain  ;88  but  after  their  defeat  and  death,  Illiturgi  had  gone  back  to  the  alliance 
of  Carthage  ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  the  two  Scipios,  who 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  or  given  up  by  them 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  matter ;  and  Castulo 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  by  any  particular  acts  of  hostility.89 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  treason.     Without  any  terms 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepared  it,oaptn»Midde«trne. 
to  attack  Illiturgi,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  national  ob-  tio"' 
stinacy  to  defend  it.     They  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Romans  were  more  than 
once  repulsed  ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  offer  to  lead  the  assault  in  per- 
son, and  was  preparing  to  mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of  his 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forbear  :  with  an  overwhelming  rush  of  numbers  they 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove  the  defenders  by 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.     At  the  same  moment,  Lcelius  scaled  the  walls 
on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the   city  ;  and  some  African  deserters,  who  were  now  in 
the  Roman  service,  men  trained  to  all  feats  of  daring  activity,  climbed  ap  the 
almost  precipitous  cliff  on  which  til'-  citadel  was  built,  and  surprised  it  without 
Then  followed  a  horrible  massacre,  in  which  neither  age  nor 
ured  ;  and  when  the  iword  had  done  its  work  upon  the  people,  fire  was 
e  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Illiturgi  was  totally  destroyed, 
pio  then  inarched  I   I         lo  to  support  \j.  Marcius,  who  had  been  able,  it 
no  impression  with  the  nave  under  his  separate 

1  iii  ■»  •  i       /•  i         •  ■  •  •in-         Cut. turn   nf  <  'nitulo  : 

a.     But  Si  rnval,  fresh  from  the  storming  oi   nil- 

's terror  into  ti  |  ;  and  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  make  their 
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peace  by  surrendering,  not  their  town  only,  but  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  which 
was  engaged  jointly  with  them  in  its  defence.  The  Romans  treated  Castulo,  says 
Livy,  more  mildly  than  they  had  treated  Illiturgi ;  which  seems  to  imply  that 
even  at  Castulo  blood  was. shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  though  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.91 

after  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L.  Marcius  to  complete  the  work, 
or  Aatep*:  leif-devo-  whether  of  vengeance  or  of  ambition,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
u«ofiuinh.biunu.  other  towns  0f  Ba-tica,  while  he  himself  returned  to  New  Car- 
thage.92 Marcius  crossed  the  Baetis,  and  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  left  bank  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  carrying  on  an  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Roman  detached  parties  and  communications,  exhibited  one  of  those  shocking  in- 
stances of  desperation  which  testify  so  painfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  van- 
quished in  ancient  Tarfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  then 
bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
sallied  out  against  the  Romans,  determined  to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  their  lives  dearly :  in  the  mean  while  the  fifty  men  left 
by  the  pile  performed  their  dreadful  task ;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they  butchered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  flames.  The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
desperate  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Astapa.93 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighboring  towns  submitted  ;  and  Marcius  returned  to 
fiff«  to  surrender  Ga-  his  general  at  New  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest : 
for  a  secret  deputation  came  to  Scipio  from  Gades,  offering  to  sur- 
render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
in  maintaining  it,  and  Mago  their  general,  Hannibal's  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army  ;  and  Lselius  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  could  really  be 
executed.94 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer  ;  and  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
scipio't  iiinm :  mutiny  excitement  which  he  had  undergone,  brought  on  a  serious  illness 
in  Ae  Roman  army.  Up0n  Scipio,  which  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indibilus,  who  had  re- 
garded Scipio  with  such  extreme  veneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  country's  independence,  by  driving  out  the  Roman 
army.95  But  a  worse  mischief  was  threatening ;  a  division  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Sucro,  at 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  engaged  in  the  field,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
keep  the  more  northern  parts  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  and 
having  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C.  Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  Umbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albius,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  that  this  division 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies ;  and  the 
generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  causing  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death.96 

The  alleged  grievance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly 
,t.o01„e»;  sdpio'.  re.  W  arrears.  This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasury  ot 
,1>ver>-  Rome  being  ill  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  public 
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service  ;  and  as  the  Spanish  army  had  avowedly  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
as  to  money,  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  the  more 
freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  the  regular  manner. 
Scipio  himself  was  charged  with  injuring  the  discipline  of  his  army  by  his  indul- 
gence :  here,  as  in  other  things,  it  was  in  his  character  to  rely  on  his  own  per- 
sonal ascendency ;  and  he  thought  that  he  might  dispense  with  the  constant 
strictness  necessary  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  soldiers  would  never 
be  disobedient  to  him.  But  however  lax  his  discipline  was,  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  submissive  people, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  license  of  plunder ;  and  accordingly,  even 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complained  that  they  were 
neither  paid  regularly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  as  in 
war.  And  when  they  heard  that  Scipio  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  north  were  revolting  from  Rome,  they  hoped  to  draw  their  own 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  Campanians 
at  Rhegium,  to  secure  a  city  for  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  plun- 
der and  the  tributes  of  the  surrounding  people.97  It  is  said  that  Mago  from  Gades 
sent  them  money,  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Carthage,  and 
that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their  own  generals,  take 
oath  of  fidelity  to  one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  from  Rome." 
They  probably  thought  that  they  might  establish  themselves  in  Spain  without 
serving  any  government  at  all ;  and  that  their  own  swords  were  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  Mago's  promises.  While  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Sucro, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  convalescence  ;  and  presently  seven 
military  tribunes  arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  tribunes  affected  to  rejoice  that  mat- 
ters had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity ;  they  acknowledged  the 
former  services  of  the  troops,  and  said  that  Scipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or 
leave  them  unrewarded  ;  meanwhile  the  general  would  endeavor  to  raise  money 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of  pay.  Accordingly 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared,  inviting  the  soldiers  to  come  to  New 
Carthage  to  receive  it.9a 

Scipio's  recovery  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other ;  the  revolted 
Spaniards  gave  up  their  hostile  purposes,  and  returned  quietly  to  The  mvAinem come  t0 
their  homes ;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  by  the  New  CurthH°e- 
fear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all  things,  and  by  the 
hope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  fault,  but  the  very  pay  which  they 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage.  As  they  drew  ncaf 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  on  the  Sucro,  came 
to  meet  them,  gave  them  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  incidentally,  that  M. 
nus,  with  the  troops  at  New  Carthage,  was  to  march  the  next  morning  to  put 
down  the  revolt  of  Mandonins  and  Indibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Scipio  would 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  New  Cartilage  in  high 
spirit-,:  there  they  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations  for  their  departure  j 

and  they  were   told    that,   tfa  •   general  was  rejoiced  at  their  seasonable  arrival,  to 

ply  th<-  j. lace  <>f  the  soldiers  who  wen:  going  to  leave  him.     In  perfect  confi- 
1  to  their  quarter!  for  the  night.100 
Thus  the*  ppy  had  run    blindly  into  the  snare.      The   S6T60   tribunes,  who   met 

on  their  march,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  names 
ot  live  ol  the  principal  ringleaders,  whom  they  were  to  secure  in 
the  course  di  the  evening  without  disturbance  ordingly  they  invited  them 

Upper  in    their   (ju;r  feed    then  all,  and  kept,  them  m  olose  OUStody  till 

morning.     But  all  else  was  quiet:  the  ba  of  the  army  which  was 
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to  take  the  field  against  the  Spaniards  began  to  move  before  daybreak ;  about 
dawn  the  columns  of  the  troops  formed  in  the  streets,  and  marched  out  of  the 
town.  But  they  halted  at  the  gates  ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  every  other 
gate  to  secure  them  all,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  should  leave  the  city.  In 
the  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  forum  to  meet 
their  general ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  No  sooner  were  they 
all  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place.  Then  Scipio  presented  him- 
self on  his  tribunal,  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  brought  up,  the 
crier,  with  his  loud  clear  voice,  commanded  silence,  and  Scipio  arose  to  speak.101 
The  scene  had  been  prepared  with  consummate  art ;  and  its  effect  was  over- 
whelming.    The  mutinous  soldiers  saw  themselves  completely  in 

"he  mutiny  ia   quelled       .       .  °  - ,  ,  ..  -      .         .  .   1  .*  J 

uy  the  punishment  of  their  general  s  power ;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  his 
address,  and  with  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his  concluding  sen- 
tence, that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  instant  he  ceased 
speaking,  the  troops  posted  in  the  adjoining  streets  clashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  mutineers  ;  and  the  crier's  voice  was 
again  heard  calling  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders,  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  They  were  brought 
forth,  already  stripped  and  bound ;  each  was  fastened  to  his  stake ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  the  bodies  were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  the  place 
of  execution  wras  cleansed  from  the  blood  ;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  heard 
the  general  and  the  other  officers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  They  were  then  summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  to  take  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience.,  after 
which  each  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.102  Never  was  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability ;  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  after 
this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  revolted 
The  revolted  spaniarda  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  that  they  had  already  done  enough 
are.ubdueu.  t0  draw  down  Scipio's  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  chances 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Romans  on. 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Scipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them  :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  soldiers  against  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  effacing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  as  barbarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally -defeated  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
immediatelj  after  the  battle  the  chiefs  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  immediate  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the 
mutiny  ;  and  then,  leaving  Silanus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to  New  Carthage.103 

Even  yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  rest.  Leaving  the  mass  of  his  army 
Reipio'. interne*  with  at  New  Carthage,  he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
MaamiHa.  neighborhood  of  Gades,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masinissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  personal  interview.  Masinissa  had  returned 
from  Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  professedly  consulting  with  Mago  how  one  more 
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attempt  might  be  made  to  restore  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain.  But  his 
mind  was  already  made  up  to  join  the  Romans ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numidian  cavalry  to  arrange  and  effect 
a  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too,  it  is  said,  like  all  other  men,  was  overawed  at 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation ; 
he  promised  the  most  zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  urged  Scipio  to  cross  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  effect- 
ually.104 Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him  the  value  of  Masi- 
nissa's  friendship  ;  and  his  journey  from  New  Carthage  to  Gades,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards  ;  for  had  Masinissa  fought  in  Han- 
nibal's army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  the  revolted  Spaniards  in  the  north;  and  he  found  that  Mn?0 evacimte9 Spaln. 
the  Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  that  SSS^firSSSj 
all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  tin    Italy< 
present,  at  an  end.     Hannibal  summoned  him  to  Italy ;  and  the   Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannibal's  views,  ordered  him  to 
obey  his  brother's  call.     It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Gades,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.     But 
Scipio,  to  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  his  own,  had  provided  Mago 
with  a  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consisting  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essential 
service.     He  was  supplied  with  money  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied  large  con- 
tributions, it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their  temples.1"5     He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Roman  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  behind  the  Iberus,  New  Carthage 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrison.     This  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  (Iviza),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.      He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
bland,  but  made  himself  master,  of  the  smaller:  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up   his  ships,  and  purposed  to  pass  the  winter,  the   season  securing  him 
from  any  attack  by  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans  ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  return  of 
spring,  and  to  run  over  to  Italy,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  furnishing  the  materials  of  a  future  army.106 
Spain  eras  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthaginians;  and  Gades,  left  to  itself, 
•  over  to  the  1  toman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.     Tmty  whh  Clul0F 
>iu8,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  E  lPioratulMto Ewn"' 
i  Rome.lw     He  had  probably  been  left  in  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
io  returned  to  Tarraco.     Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  dosirous  of  leaving 
Spain,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  f"i-  the  consulship;  and  accordingly 
L.  Lentulus  and  1^.  Manlius  A.cidius  were  appointed  proconsuls  to  succeed  him 
Silanua  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.     Scipio  mean- 
while, accompanied  Laelius,  returned  to  Rome;  he  could  nol   have  a  tri- 
be had  been  neither  consul  nor  praetor;  but  he  entered  the  city 
wit'            display,  with  an  immense  treasuri  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  ingots, 
which  I                  I  in  the  \  ;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  thai  he  was 
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elected  consul  immediately,  with  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  his  favor.  His 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus.106 

Thus  the  Avar,  being  altogether  extinguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
Proven  of  tin ■  w:,r  in  to  Italy  only  ;  and  there  it  smoldered  rather  than  blazed;  for 
Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maintain  his 
ground  in  Bruttium.  Was  it  possible  that  Mago  might  kindle  a  fierce  flame  in 
Liguria?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  in  Etruria,  and  reviving  the 
fire  in  the  south,  spread  the  conflagration  around  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  This  was 
not  beyond  possibility  :  but  Scipio,  impatient  of  defensive  warfare,  and  himself 
the  conqueror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its  source,  rather 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it  was  sweeping  down  the  valley :  he  was 
bent  on  combating  Hannibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Africa. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  preceding  chapter  the  work  is  unfortunately  terminated.  From  a  note  in 
the  margin,  that  chapter  appears  to  have  been  finished  on  the  5th  of  May;  on  the  12th 
of  June  the  author  breathed  his  last.  Two  more  chapters  at  least  would  have  been 
requisite  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War;  for  the  heading 
of  the  forty-eighth  chapter  shows  what  it  was  intended  to  contain : — Last  years  of  the 
war  in  Italy — Consulship  of  P.  Scipio — Scipio  in  Sicily — Siege  of  Locri — Scipio  in 
Africa — His  victories  over  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax — The  Carthaginians  recall  Han- 
nibal and  Mago  from  Italy — a.  u.  c.  548  to  a.  u.  c.  551. 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
periods  in  ancient  history,  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  to  carry  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  best  substitute  for  that  which  we  should  have  had,  the 
following  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  1823, 
for  the  life  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  is  here  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destruction  of  Hasdrubal's  army  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  neces 
Adventures  and  death  sity  of  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  overthrow  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  he  might  be  justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  danger  of 
some  loss.  But  now  his  policy  was  altered  :  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Italy,  till 
another  effort  could  be  made  by  his  government  to  support  him,  was  become  his 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re- 
volted to  him  from  the  Romans ;  and  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  desert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part  of  Bruttium.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  dared 
to  attack  him  ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to  accom- 
plish the  design  with  which  he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  Has- 
drubal had  not  extinguished  all  his  hopes.     Mago,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 

■■  Livy,  XXVIII.  38. 
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Carthaginian  interest  in  Spain,  was  ordered,  as  Ave  have  seen,  to  attempt  a  diver- 
sion in  Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  with  him  by  sea,  landed  in  Liguna,  am. 
surprised  the  town  of  Genoa.1     The  name  of  his  family  urged  the  Gauls  and  Li- 
gurians  to  flock  to  his  standard ;  and  his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army  in  the  north  of  Italy 
to  watch  his  movements,     the  details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown;  nor  are 
we  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  penetrate  into  lus- 
canv      We  only  find  that  he  became  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  maintain  an 
obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
final  evacuation  of  Italy  bv  Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  oi  victory, 
till  Ma^o  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.     From  the  scene 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  Insubnan  Gauls 
he  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Lio-uria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he  should  immediately 
return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  P.  Scipio.     He  accordingly 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homewards  :  but  his  exer- 
tions and  anxiety  of  mind  had  proved  too  great  for  his  strength ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.     So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  maintained  the 
cause  of  their  country,  almost  solely  by  their  personal  efforts,  against  the  over- 
bearing resources  and  energy  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago  from  Italy,  they  also  re- 
called Hannibal.     The  account  of  his  operations  during  the  three  Hanuibaievacuate.it- 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiarly  un-  "^ 
satisfactory.     The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  reports  of  victories  ob- 
tained over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in  falsehood  for  even  themselves  to  have 
believed.     But,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continued  to  inspire  his  ene- 
mies, after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  his  first 
brilliant  triumphs.     For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Brutthim,  when  the  Romans  had  reconquered  all  the 
rest  of  Italy.     Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  from 
home,  and 'with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  could 
build  from  the  Brutthim  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  the  country.     Here 
too  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  m  after- 
times  ;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posterity  would  follow  his 
3  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute  particulars  of  his 
maigns  on  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium,2  a  town  situated  in  that 
corner  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquired  by  conquest,  for 
himself  and  his  soldiers.     At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that  no  new  diversion 
COU]  ffected  in  his  favor,  and  when  the   dangerous  situation  of  his  country 

called  tor  hia  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked  his  troops 
the  slightest  interruption  from  the  Romans;  and  moved  only  by  the  dis- 
,  while  his  own  arniv  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he  abandoned 
M  after  he  had  first  entered  it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
tremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his  mimen  as  no- 
e  1  by  a  single  defeat, 
pio,  meanwhile,  after  hi,  important  services  in  Spain,  had  returned  to  Home, 
onsul,  hoping  i"  carry  into  execution  the  d<  A  r 

I,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to)  *• 

I  attacking  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.     But  according  to 

i;    ,      ,  ,     ,    desirous  of  securing  the  aid  ol  Borne  ally 

in  |  joinfl  to  make  tl  '  "r  tllls  end»fl 

med  a  communication  with  Byphax,  th<  con- 

imidian  princes,  and,  ai  to  Livy,  had  actually  concluded 

rith  him.     1  »n  over  to  the  inten  Carthage  by 

M.    xx.v 
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the  charms  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco ;  and  a  short  time 
before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  connec- 
tion, and  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he  should  now  be 
obliged  to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  Scipio,  however,  was  not  yet 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  allies  in  Africa.  Masinissa  had  deserted  the  Car- 
thaginian cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  heightened ;  and  as  his  personal  character  was  high 
among  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  expected  to  join  him,  when  they 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself 3  to  Scipio 
so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Carthage  itself ;  and  after  some  plun- 
der, amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves  are  particularly 
specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the 
siege  of  Utica,  whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsistence,  through 
the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
vigorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was4  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  with 

this  view  his  emissaries  were  continually  ffoinjx  and  returning  be- 
ne doitrovs  the    Car-  .     .  ./    o         o      #  o 

thapinian  and  Nutnid-  tween  the  Roman  and  Numidian  camps.  Their  temptations  to 
Syphax  were  ineffectual :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the 
possibility  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and 
covered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  composed  of  similar 
materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  Syphax  had  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Numidian  king;  and  disguising  some  of  his  most  intelligent 
soldiers  in  the  dress  of  slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
my's camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tion. At  last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  declaring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members 
of  the  military  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Syphax ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Cartlvaginian  general  had  any  suspicion 
of  Scipio's  real  designs ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched  out  by  night 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Lcelius,  his 
second  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  own.  Laelius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approached  the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set  fire  to  the  first 
that  he  met  with.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were 
soon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out, 
and  thus,  having  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 

•  Livy,  XXIX.  29.  .  «  Tolybius,  XIV.  1,  &c. 
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together  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  escape  out  of  the  camp.  Numbers 
were  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets;  numbers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  found  themselves  intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  troops  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives  were  most  likely  to  direct  their 
flight.  In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  arm)7,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax  him- 
self and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw  the  camp  of  their  allies  on 
fire,  not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  with- 
out their  arms,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  contemplating  the  progress 
of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay.  In  this  he' v.  less  state  they  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person  :  some 
were  instantly  cut  down ;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set 
on  fire  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable  ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quarter  ;  and  every  avenue 
was  choked  up  by  a  struggling  crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  striving  with  the 
same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this  attempt.  Hasdrubal  and  a 
few  followers  alone  succeeded;  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthaginian  army,  perished.     The  annals  of  war  contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  continued  his  flight 
to  Carthage  ;  while  Syphax  had  retreated  into  the  opposite  direc-  He  gains  another  vic. 
tion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  the  t01> 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Carthaginian  supreme  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once  more.  Syphax  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  Xumidia ;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  bad 
i  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  in  Spain,  encouraged  the  two  confederates 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege  of  Utica, 
which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigor  after  his  late  victory,  that  he 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with  no 
■r  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost 
no  time  in  advancing  to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  armies,  lie  again  totally 
ited  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax  to  Nu- 
midia,  and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthaj 

The  vi  ow  divided  their  forces:  Lselius  and  Masinissa  were  dispatched 

in  pursuit  of  Syphax;  and  in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his 
er's  kingdom;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battle,  was 
only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself  made  prisoner,  and  can i ,''.  ;:'„  : 

ital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Scipio  meantime  '"'' 
an  the  country  towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submission  of  the 
!  enriching  his  Boldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  ol 
ler.     Th<-  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army,  he  Bent  back  to  his 
tcr-quarfc  and  then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding 

■  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  himself  there,  hoping  bj 
■  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  i  ipital,  to  terrify  the  Curtha- 
>n.     But  they  had  no!  j  et  abandoned  more  n 
I  >  for  peace,  they  determined  to  Bend  me 

1 1        •  I    M    ro,  find,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an 

I  rtica,  by  destroy  ing  the  Roman  fleet.     The  at- 

tern]  lul  ;  bul  tl  il  advantage  wn  i  bo  far 

I  by  the  del  ture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  which  reached 

ime,  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  wu  appeared 
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desperate,  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of  elders  waa  scut  to  Scipio  to  solicit 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  entreaties :  they  moved  Scipio,  however, 
to  dictate  si^h  r.onditions  as  he  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recompense  of  his 
victories  ;  conditions  which,  by  obliging  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Italy  and 
Gaul, — tn  cede  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa, — to  give  up 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty, — and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  of 
corn  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favorable 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  Scipio;  and  am- 
adors  were  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people. 
With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obliged 
ption  of  th.  m-  to  regret  the  want  of  a  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
family  of  Scipio  is  concerned  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 
doubtful  ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  narrative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  which  here  be- 
of  considerable  importance.  According  to  our  only  existing  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  or,  according  to  Livy, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting  be- 
tween  them  and  Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  which  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Lay  of  Carthage;  and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the 
is  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage  ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  of 
tin-  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  themselves  on  their  wTay  back 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  very  naturally  provoked  ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's  own  report  of  these 
transactions,  which  Polybius,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  in  part  at  least,  from  Lsclius,  in  all  probability  sincerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa 
would  so  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  truce  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither 
more  nor  less  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  when  he  set  fire 
to  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal  ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent,  yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  pretty 
nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis,5  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 

not ;  and  after  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumctum, 

he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,  a 

town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage, 

towards  tic  wot.      It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  the  country, 

aud  in  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations 

by  the  approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.      He  is  said   to  have  detected  some 

spits   sent  by   Hannibal  to  observe  his  position;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 

fully  round  his  camp,  and  then  gent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so  excited 

the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with 

the  hope  of  effecting  a  termination  of  hostilities.     The  report  of  this  conference, 

and  of  the  Bpeeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman 

family  memoirs,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  records  of 

that  the  world  has  yet   seen.     However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing; 

and  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  into  the  field  for  the  last  decisive 

struggle.     The  numbers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of;  but   probably 

was  in  this  respect  much  superior.     Masinissa,  however,  with  four  thou- 

■  imidian   cavalry,   besides  six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 

fore  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the 

•  Livy,  XXX.  25,  &c.    Polybius,  XV.  1,  Ac. 
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services  of  Numidians,  had  now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  two  thousand  horse 
of  that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune,  and  activity  of  Masinissa. 
The  account  of  the  disposition  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  events  of  the  action, 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polvbius  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  Lae- 
lius,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.  And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.  It  states  that  the  Roman  legions  were 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  every  alternate  line  did 
not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line  before  them,  but  were  placed  one  behind  an- 
other, thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  army 
from  front  to  rear.  These  avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  elephants,  and  to  draw  them 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  should  be  enticed  entirely 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  armv.  The  cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings  ;  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians,  on  the  right,  and  Laelius,  with  the  Italians, 
on  the  left.  On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  Liguri- 
ans,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  islands,  and  Moors.  The  second  line 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of  Carthage, 
and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  ;  while  Hannibal  himself,  with  his  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  third  line,  which  was 
kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.  The  Numidian  cavalry 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen  under  Masinissa ;  and  the 
Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Laelius  and  the  Italians.  After  some 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  in  the  two  armies,  Hannibal's  elephants  advanced 
to  the  charge ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  both  the  wings ;  so 
that  Lselius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this  disorder,  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginian horse  speedily  from  the  field.  Others  advanced  against  the  enemy's  line, 
and  did  much  mischief;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  and  becoming  ungov- 
ernable, they  were  enticed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow 
them  down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  open,  and  were  thus 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether.  Meantime  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met : 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibal's  army,  not  being  prop- 
erly  supported  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  ground; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  Ml  upon  the  Africans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, and  cut  them  down  as  enemies;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted 
by  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  also,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, defeated  and  dispersed.  Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugi- 
,  by  presenting  Bpears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  escape  in  a  different 
direction  ;  and  be  then  prepared  to  meei  the  enemy,  trusting  that  they  would  be 
ill  able  t"  resisl  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already  been 
■  !  in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  Scipio,  after  having  extricated  his 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and  Hannibal,  commenced 
•  1,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  per- 
feci  m  courage  and  in  discipline  ;  and  as  the  battle  weni  on,  they  fell  in  the  ranks 
where  they  fought,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  their  comrades  with  un- 
abated zeal.  and  Masinissa  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
iten  cavalry,  and  Ml,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
arm;        I                            surrounded  and  overpowered,  siill  maintained  their 

many  tanoe  from  Hi.'  icene  of  i  he  flrel  ent. 

■  Ith  that  of  Zama.  'I  nutoly  maintained, 

the  advanced  was  decide  Zama,  b)  a  tim'eh  charge  <<t 

commenced  an  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  enemya  infan! 

o,  which  I. ut  tin  j  in  the  two  bottlea  did 

[annibal, 
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high  reputation  ;  and  most  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  resisting  to 
the  last.  Flight,  indeed,  was  nol  easy  ;  for  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  the 
Roman  and  Numidian  horse  were  active  in  pursuit;  yet   Hannibal,  when  he  saw 

the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the 
Metaurus,  escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrumetum.  He  knew  that  his  country 
would  now  need  his  assistance  more  than  ever  ;   and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a 

ree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  bearing  his  full 

e  of  the  weiffht  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

q  the  plains  o(  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were  slain 
and  an  equal  number  taken  prisoners  ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 

111-  111  P         1  «  T  ■ 

battle  tar  exceeded  die  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.  It  was 
not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Rome  On  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  common 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  materials  for 
forming  a  general  confederacy  against  the  power  of  Rome;  and  the  single  effort* 
of  Macedonia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  The  defeat 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio; 
and  they  again  sent  deputies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the 
injustice  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplica- 
-  tor  peace.  The  conqueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  consid- 
erations of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
iii  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  "  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters  ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  then 
elephants  ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any 
of  his  ancestors;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents, 
at  tin;  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years;  and  to  give  a  hundred 
s,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Roman  general."  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should 
D  convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruction.  Yet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted1 a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  was  speaking  against 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim-' 
ilar,  that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  at 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  countrymen 
might  again  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace  was  accordingly 
signed;  the  Roman  army  returned  to  Italy;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  having  seen  tie'  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was  now  beginning, 
with  equal  patience,  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  again. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life;,  we  learn  that  his 

,,  conduct,  a.  a  citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 

II    is    aid  to  have  reduced  the  exorbitant8  power  of  an  order  of 

perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 

itly  abu-<  !.      He  turned   bis  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 

ond  wirli  one  another;  faral  Zama  the  re-  thieu  Dumas.  Campagne  </>  1800,  and  VLctoiret 

feated  by  the  ehuru'c  of  Lslias;  et  ConqvMes  des  FrwnqaM,  tome  xiil 

victorious  at  Marengo,  o^  '  Poiybius,  XV.  19. 

iade by  Kellerman.           '     n.  Mat-  B  Livy,  XXXIII.  45, 4G,  & 
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revenue,  much  of  which  he  found  to  be  embezzled  by  persons  in  office,  while  the 
people  were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions  due  to  the  Romans 
by  the  last  treaty.  When  a  man  of  such  high  character  raised  his  voice  against 
so  gross  an  abuse,  there  was  yet  vigor  enough  in  the  popular  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian constitution  to  give  him  effectual  support ;  and  it  appears  that  tb**  "vil  was 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  applied  to  public  services*.  Han- 
nibal, however,  had  thus  created  many  powerful  enemies ;  and  ere  long  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatred.  The  war  between  Rome  and 
Macedonia  had  lately  been  concluded ;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
commanding  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  He  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  contest 
which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  resign  ;  and  the  Romans 
were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  all  his  influence  at 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him.  Accordingly  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them  to  punish  Hannibal  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Hannibal,  knowing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  .domestic  enemies,  when  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  found 
means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  who  had  shed  such 
glory  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from  whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  oi 
Antiochus,  at  Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out  on  his  way 
towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  being  cordially 
received,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  declare 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this  new  occasion,  by  the  plans 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first  War  of  Anti0Chua. 
and  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent9  with  an  army  into  Srt'^lpSas<1  S 
Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable  ;  and  an  death- 
attack  made  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece  or  Asia.  When  this  meas- 
ure  was  abandoned,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  glory  which 
Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next  proposal  was10  that  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Macedon  was  a 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  im- 
portant to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  might  do,  by  forsaking 
its  ally  i   ;is  he  should  experience  any  reverses.     This  counsel  was  also 

neglected  ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against  Antiochus  ;  so 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a  duty  for  which 
his  experience  had  in  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the  king  no  essential  service  ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  when  the  Romans  had  broughl  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  Antiochus  had  agreed,  by  one  of  the 
articles11  of  the  treaty,  <<»  surrender  him  up  t<>  Hi"  Roman  government.  His  last 
refu  s  court  of  Pro  ng  of  Bithynia.     With  that  prince  he  remained 

about  fi  ind  it  is  mentioned   by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  gained  a  vic- 

tory, while  commanding  his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,  King  of  Per- 
i  ii  pros]  I  long  since  been  utterly  ruined  j  ana  the  con- 

dition of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependeni  exile,  under  the  pro- 
>  liumli1  Prusias,  mighi  have  satisfied  the  mosl  violent 

hatred  of  the  Romans.     Bui  ii  Id  not   be  free  from  uneasii 

v.li!  bal  lived  ;  and  when  a  Roman  ent  to  thecourl  of] 

•  ].:•}.  1   ;  "  Polyblfl  .  XXL  H. 
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sias,  thai  king,  whether  spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ambassadors, 
promised  to  put  their  great  enemy  into  their  hands.  His  treachery,  however,  was 
suspected  by  Hannibal  ;  and  when  lie  found  the  avenues  to  his  house  secured  by 
the  king's  guards,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  had 
long  carried  about  him  for  such  an  emergency.  Some  particulars  are  added  by 
Livy  and  Plutarch,  which,  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  have  become 
publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hanni- 
bal died  by  his  own  hand,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  at 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
}  ear  of  his  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to  the  steadiness  with  which 
...    ,  they  have  followed  the  true  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  assign 

HlS0ll:l<  I'll  TT  »11  ■»"»•/••■  -111 

a  high  place  to  Hannibal.  Rut  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  great- 
est of  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country  were  all  the 
duty  that  a  public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  th?  most 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Juvenal 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loftiest  genius, 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued  and  directed  by  a  cool  judg- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country  ;  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  selfish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the  battle  of  Zama  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Carthage,  with  the  pa- 
tient hope  of  one  day  repairing  it,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despah 
with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their  country  of  their 
service  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence  :  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remains  uncharged  with  a  single  error ; 
for  the  idle  censure  which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marching  to 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  is  founded  on  such  mere  ignorance,  that  it  does 
not  deserve  any  serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ascendency 
over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  exercised 
alike  in  his  prosperity  and  adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  various  and 
discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  personal  character 
of  the  leader.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensible  ; 
a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect 
to  foreign  enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  blind  obstinacy. 
He  stands  reproached,  howrever,  with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
with  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  charge  is  sustained  by  no  facts  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  vice 
was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that 
the  imputation  has  been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  utterly 
calumnious.  Of  cruelty  indeed,  according  to  modern  principles,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  ;  and  his  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his  march 
through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  was  a  savage  excess 
of  hostility.  Yet  many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even  by  his 
enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  generals  who  fell  in  action  against 
him  ;  and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Roman  com- 
manders, his  actions  deserve  m*  peculiar  brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it  is  little  to 
his  honor,  that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering  than  Marcellus  or 
Scipio;  nor  can  the,  urgency  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his 
friends,  to  both  which  Polybius  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him, 
be  justly  admitted-ns  a  defence.  It  is  the  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  high  sta- 
tion to  he  forgetful  of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards  their  grand 
objects;  and  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admiration  of  great  public  talents 
and  brilliant  successes  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  indifference  to  human 
suffering. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TABLES. 


The  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  consuls  and  military  tribunes  from 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  Gaulish  invasion,  according  to  four  distinct 
authorities :  the  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  each  list  according  to  the  chronol- 
ogy adopted  by  its  own  particular  author;  so  that  as  this  chronology  varies,  the  same 
year  will  be  found  marked  by  the  names  of  different  sets  of  consuls,  according  as  we 
prefer  one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  were  disc:  vered  in  the  year  1546, 
in  the  course  of  some  excavations  which  were  then  being  male  on  the  ground  of  the 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  their 
contents  have  been  long  known  to  the  world,  as  they  have  been  often  published.  My 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius ;  and  I  have  been  careful  to  give 
them  in  their  genuine  state,  without  noticing  the  additions  by  which  Sigonius  attempted 
to  supply  from  conjecture  the  lost  or  effaced  words  of  the  original  marble. 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  discovery 
of  these  fragments,  two  other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  former  re- 
mains had  been  found.  This  was  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  and  Signor  Borghesi,  an 
eminent  Italian  antiquary,  published  a  fac-simile  of  these  new  portions  of  the  Fasti,  and 
illustrated  them  in  two  able  memoirs  published  at  Milan  in  the  year  1818.  The  new 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  those  discovered  before;  so  that  in  several  instances  a 
word,  of  which  only  one  syllable  had  been  preserved  in  the  former  fragments,  was  now 
completed  by  the  discovery  of  the  remaining  syllable,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  I  have,  therefore,  copied  their  contents  from  Borghesi's  edition,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  with  the  older  fragments  published  long  ago  by  Sigonius. 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  the  Greek  Olympiads ;  but  they  preserve  in  several  places 
notices  of  the  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  consulship  of  Sex.  Quinc- 
tilius  and  P.  Curiatus  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the  triumph  of  the  consuls  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  decemviratc,  M.  Horatius  and  L.  Valeriuses  assigned  to  the 
month  of  August,  304.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  Fasti  only  allow  two  years  to  the 
decemvirate,  and  not  three;  and,  moreover,  that  they  place  its  commencement  in  the 
year  302,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  Livy. 

II.  Livy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  chronology;  but  he  too,  from  time  to 
time,  notices  the  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Thus  he  places  the  first  institution 
of  the  military  tribune-hip  in  310  (IV.  7),  and  the  beginning  of  the.  decemvirate  in  302 
(III.  33).  Taking  these  two  dates  for  my  starting  points,  I  have  calculated  from  them 
the  dates  of  the  efore  and  after  them,  according  to  Livy'a  list  of  consuls.  This 
brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  year  247;  but  then  ii  Beeme 
probable  that  Livy  b  >nsuls  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  commonwealth  l>y 

:  and  ii  j  if  he  had  omitted  tho  >■  of  one  or  two  years  more  al  the  be- 

ginning of  the  Lrr'-'it  Volscian  war  of  Coriolanus,    With  the  addition  of  these  three 
rs,  the  fin  of  the  commonwealth  would  becomi  it  344,  which  would 

1  mi  calculation  of  the^eigns  of  the  several  lungs;  butasmyob 

ii  these  tabl  the  actual  chronology  of  the  several  authorities  than 

to  endeavor  to  correcl  it,  I  h  oned  no  greater  number  of  consulships  in  the  table 

of  the  Fast  o  Li  •  v,  than  Livy  himself  alio  wb  for. 

III.  I)i":  •  the  Olympiads  along  with  the  Roman  < iulships,so 

that  the  synchronistic  pari  of  his  chronology  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty.     With 
him,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  fii  ixty-eighth  Olympiad 

(L  74  :  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls  in  the  I  r  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad  j 

ia1  there  wen  jusl  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  between  them.    Again,  the  first 
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year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fifth  from  tin;  foundation  of 
Rome  (I.  75);  so  thai  the  Gaulish  invasion  tails,  according  to  Dionysius,  in  the  year  of 
Homo  365,  and  the  intermediate  years  can,  therefore,  be  determined  without  difficulty. 

But  as  the  remaining  part  of  Dionysius'  history  ends  at  the  year  of  Rome  312,  we  can- 
not compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes,  from  313  to  3G5,  with  tho90 
of  the  Pasti  Capitolini,  of  law,  and  ofDiodorus. 

IV.  Diodorus  gives  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  synchronistic  system  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Dionysius.  We  have  not  his  list  of  the  early  consulships;  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost:  but  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad  fail;*,  according  to 
him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  Proclua  Yirginius,  whereas  that  siv.T»e  consul- 
ship is  by  Dionysius  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-third  Olym- 
pi  ul.  Accordingly,  if  the  list  ol'  consuls  in  the  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with 
one  another,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by  Diodorus'  reckoning,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.  And  yet  he  does  place  it  in  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  This  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Polybius  (I.  6), 
and  it  was  probably  so  generally  agreed  upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it.  He  had  already  introduced  into  his  list  several  variations 
from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.  For  instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
C.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius,  which  Dionysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4;  and  he  had  then  in- 
serted two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  Livy,  and  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  in 
Olymp.  82-2,  and  82-3.  Thus  the  first  year  of  the  deecmvirate,  which  according  to  Dio- 
nysius was  Olymp.  82-3.  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  84-1.  The  difference  is  then  reduced 
by  one  year,  because  Diodorus  assigns  only  two  years  to  the  deecmvirate  instead  of 
three  ;  and  thus  the  famous  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  is  placed  by  him 
five  years  later  than  by  Dionysius,  in  Olymp.  84-3  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.  But  after 
this  he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  difference  is  again  raised 
and  the  Gaulish  invasion  ought  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Olymp. 
99-3.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Olymp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out  the  consulships 
and  military  tribuncships  of  five  years  from  Olymp.  91-2  to  Olymp.  92-2  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2  are  L.  Sergius,  M.  Papirius,  and  M.  Servilius, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  system,  to  have  placed  in  Olymp.  92-3.  The  ob- 
ject desired  is  thus  accomplished,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  is  in  this  manner  thrown  back 
to  Olymp.  its. 2.  But  so  resolved  was  Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general 
chronology,  although  he  had  felt  himself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart  from  it  in  giving 
the  d  ite  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  to  return  to  it,  he  fills  up  the  five  years 
following  Olymp.  93-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tribuncships  which  he  had 
already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years  preceding  it;  so  that  the  military  tribunes  of 
Olymp.  99-4  are,  in  fact,  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and 
those  of  Olymp.  99-3  are  evidently,  although  the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the 
very  same  with  tin;  tribunes  whom  he  had  before  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  and  under  whose 
tribuneship  he  had  given  his  account  of  the  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  table.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as 
a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
Eloman  annals  of  this  period  attempted  any  synchronism  with  the  events  of  foreign 
iry,  tends  but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Rome 
.  according  to  Livy's  reckoning,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and 
C.  Julius  hid  recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed  over  with  an  army 
into  Sicily,  hiving  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
irding  to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  according  to  Diodorus  it 
would  be  Olymp.  89-1.  Bui  the  Carthaginians  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus,  XIII.  '43, land  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Xenophon,  Hellenic.  I.  I,  ad  finem,  bo  thai  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nine- 
rs  Liter  than  the  date  d  to  it  in  the  Roman  annals,  if  we  follow  the  reck- 

oning of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later  if  we  follow  that  ofDiodorus.  Niebuhr 
-  that  the  Roman  annalists  confused  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with  the  first  ap- 
pe  trance  of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily,  namely,  with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifth 
ponnesian  war  (Thucydidesjfc.  8G),  that  is,  in  Olymp.  88-2.  But  this 
;'  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  which  appear  to  me  quite  improbable.  The 
expedition  of  Laches  consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  insignifi- 
'  that  it  cannot  b  red  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.     But  the 

thaginian  expedition  which  Hannibal  led  againsl  Selinue  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  ships  of  war ;  and  his  great 
in  the  destruction  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus  was  likely  to  have  spread  ter- 
ror through  all  the  neighboring  countries.     Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the  ninety- 
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6econd  Olympiad  synchronize  with  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  and  C.  Iulius,  that  is, 
with  the  year  323  or  324  of  Rome  ? 

Note. — I  have  said  that  Livy  places  the  beginning  of  the  decemvirate  in  the  year  302. 
His  words  are,  "Anno  trecentesimo  altero  quam  condita  Roma  erat."  III.  33.  But  Sigo- 
nius  understands  this  to  mean  the  year  301,  although  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  out 
nine  years  in  Livy's  narrative  between  the  first  decemvirate  and  the  institution  of  the 
military  tribuneship,  which  Livy  places  beyond  all  dispute  in  the  year  310.  As  to  the 
grammatical  question,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  point  has  been  contested,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  certain  that  "Anno  trecentesimo  altero''  must  signify  the  year  302,  and  not 
301.  For  "alter"  must  immediately  precede  "tertius,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"Anno  trecentesimo  tertio"  would  signify  the  year  303.  The  confusion  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  such  expressions  as  "  alter  ab  undecimo,"  which,  although  Servius  interprets 
even  this  to  mean  the  "  thirteenth,"  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be  fairly  understood  to  be  the 
twelfth,  because  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  is  followed,  and  the  eleventh 
year  itself  is  counted  as  the  first,  the  tweTfth  as  the  second  from  the  eleventh,  the 
thirteenth  as  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  thirteenth  of  March  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning,  the  third  day  before  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth.-  because  the  fifteenth  itself 
is  reckoned  as  the  first.  But  in  abstract  numeral  expressions,  such  as  "  trecentesimo 
altero,"  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  followed,  and  "  alter"  is  there- 
lore  the  "  second"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  "  trecentesimo  primo"  would  be  the 
date  of  the  year  preceding  it.  The  usage  of  the  Greek  word  Sevrepos  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  this.  AcvTtpy  era  ultu  rrjv  ixdxnv  would  be  the  year  next  after  the  battle,  which  we 
should  more  naturally  call  the  "  first  year"  after  it.  But  'OXvutuus  Sevripa  irpbg  ralg  harbv 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first,  but  the  one  hundred  and  second  Olympiad.  If  Sigo- 
nius'  interpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  only  embarrass  his  system  still 
more;  for  if  "trecentesimo  altero"  means  what  we  should  call  "the  three  hundred  and 
first,"  then  "trecentesimo  decimo"  in  Livy,  IV.  7,  must  be  what  we  should  call  the 
'•  three  hundred  and  ninth,"  it  being  certain  that  in  all  reckonings  "  alter"  is  immediately 
followed  by  "  tertius." 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SECOND  TABLES. 


1  have  continued 'the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  from  the  point  of  time 
at  which  they  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  I  have 
given,  as  before,  the  lists  of  consuls  from  Livy  and  Diodorus  so  far  as  their  remaining 
works  contain  them;  and  I  have  now  given  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  which 
•  relate  to  the  period  contained  in  the  tables  without  any  omission,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  adding  to  the  words  or  even  letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marble 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodorus  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those  of  Livy  with  the  year  459; 
and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  arc  wanting  for  several  years  here  and  th  e  both  before  and 
after  that  period.  I  have,  therefore,  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti,  o;.e  of  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Fasti,  because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  in 
Sicily.  Casaubon  copied  the  MS,  and  gave  his  copy  to  Scaliger,  who  published  it  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius,  pp.  1227-299,  under  the  title  of  hiro^)  \$6 mv. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cuspiniani,  who  published  extracts 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
since  published  entirely  by  Noris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they 
may  be  found,  with  his  dissertation  on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Gravius'  Collec- 
tion of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
and,  according  to  Noris,  they  were  compiled  about  the  year  354  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  last  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct  than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  full 
of  errors;  but  both  are  useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships,  because,  rep- 
resenting all  the  years  of  the  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  they  never  give 
to  any  year  the  names  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  Sicilian 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who,  like  Cassiodorus,  gave  only 
the  consulships,  and  purposely  omitted  the  years  of  military  tribuneships;  and  not  being 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consuls  were  continuous  in  point  of  time, 
he  has  marked  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Gaulish  invasion;  insomuch  that,  placing  that 
invasion  in  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  he  notwithstanding  makes  it  fall  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls  only  live  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  name,  of  each  consul:  it  seems  as  if  they  had  looked  hastily  up  some 
Fasti  where  all  the  names  were  given  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name;  which  came  last.  Sometimes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  near  to 
each  other  has  misled  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Sicilian  Fasti 
give  three  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dius and  Volumnius  instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus :  Calatinua  is  corrupted  into  "  Catacion,"  Dentatus 
into  <:  Benacus,"  Caidicius  into  w;  Decius,"  Caudex  into  "Thaugatus,"  Canina,  a  rather  un- 
common cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  becomes  "  Cambius"  in  the  Si- 
cilian Fasti,  and  "  China"  in  those  of  Noris;  and  many  others  recur  which  it  is  in  general 
.  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  years  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  or  from  any  correct 
list  of  the  consuls.  Some  corruption-,  however,  cannot  easily  be  restored,  nor  is  it  al- 
ways easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errors  of  the  copyist,  and 
where  tin;  authors  really  meant  to  give  different  consuls  from  those  named  in  the  other 

•With  regard  to  Livy's  Chronology,  the  fixed  point  from  which  we  must  set  out  is  the 
year  of  Rome  400,  which,  according  to  his  express  statement,  VII.  18,  was  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  marked  by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sul- 
picius  Petfcus  and  ,\I.  Valerius  Publicola,  Reckoning  the  years  from  this  point,  accord- 
ing to  Livy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  and  D.  Junius 
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Brutus,  the  last  mentioned  in  his  tenth  book,  would  fall  in  the  year  459.  But  Sigonius 
places  it  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have  been  wholly  taken  up  by  inter- 
regna, and  so  to  have  been  marked  by  no  consuls'  names.  This  he  does,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile Livy  with  himself,  because  his  reckonings  elsewhere  require,  as  he  thinks,  the 
insertion  of  a  year  more  than  he  has  actually  accounted  for.  That  is  to  say,  Livy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  31st  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three  years  which  passed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  end  of  the  second,  had  furnished  him  with  mat- 
ter for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  foundation  of  Ptome  to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius,  when  the  first  Punic 
war  began.  Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  But  as  the  number  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of  chronology,  it  has  been  long 
since  corrected  in  the  printed  editions  to  "  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight."  Sigonius, 
however,  argued  that  the  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Roman  nu- 
merals CDLXXVIII.  having,  as  he  thinks,  been  corrupted  from  CDLXXXVL  the  third 
X  having  been  altered  to  V,  and  the  V  separated  into  II.  He  therefore  places  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having,  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a 
whole  year  of  interregna,  not  noticed  by  Livy,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  the  year  422. 
Now,  without  this  additional  year,  the  first  Punic  war  does  actually,  as  I  think,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  begin  in  487;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships  between  the  retreat  of 
Pyrrhus  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  namely,  those  of  Q.  Ogul- 
nius  and  C.  Fabius  in  485,  and  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  and  L.  Mamilius  in  489.  The  first 
of  these  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIII.  §  44,  as  well  as  by  Zo- 
naras,  VIII.  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris,  and  is  admitted  by  Sigonius 
himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  The  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  L. 
Mamilius  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Noris,  and  is  required  by 
the  dates  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  consulship  of  D.  Junius  Pera  and  N. 
Fabius  in  487,  and  that  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489,  manifestly  making  an 
interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of  the  intermediate  consuls  are  lost. 
Zonaras  speaks  of  Fabius  as  being  sent  against  the  Volsinians,  and  expressly  says  that 
he  was  consul  in  that  year  with  "  yEmilius,"  according  to  the  present  text  of  Zonaras  in 
the  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.  But  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  eighth 
book  of  Zonaras,  L.  iEmilius,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Marcius  Pbilippus  in  473,  is  in  one 
MS.  called  MavlXiov,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  AluiXios  and  Ma/u'Ajof  may  be 
confounded  with  each  other.  And  further,  Sigonius  acknowledges  this  consulship  of  Q. 
Fabina  and  L.  Mamilius  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  Thus,  according  to 
Livy,  there  would  be,  in  fact,  the  events  of  486  years  related  in  his  fifteen  first  books, 
and  the  sixteenth  book  began  with  the  year  487 — that  is,  with  the  consulship  of  A]).  Clau- 
dius and  M.  Fulvius;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did  contain  also  the  events  of  sixty- 
three  years — from  the  year  487  to  the  year  550,  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and  P. 
^Eliu^  Paetus,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  with  Carthage  was  concluded — as 
first  Punic  war  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  487.  And  thus  the  correctness  of 
onius'  alteration  of  Iivy's  date  from  CDLXXVIII.  to  CDLXXXVL  is  indeed  estab- 
lished, although,  as  I  think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is  his  inter- 
pretation of  ii  :  for  Livy  docs  not  say  that  App.  Claudius  was  consul  in  486,  but  that  his 
own  fifteen  first  hooks,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  App.  Claudius'  consulship, 
had  contained  the  events  of  '.  -.      And,  therefore,  according  to  Livy,  the  first  year 

of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  fall  in  171,  the  first  year  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  487, 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  550. 

mime  i  follow  the  common  chronology  of  the  years  of  Rome,  because  it  is  hope- 
now  to  endeavor  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  ii  would  be  a  mere  per- 
plexity to  my  readers  if  they  were  to  and  every  action  recorded  iii  this  history  fixed  to 
a  different  year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  conned  it.     Nor 
tern  any  adequate  object  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt.    The  era  of  the  foun- 
>n  of  Rone-  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately;  nor  can  we  determine  the 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  either  in  itself  or  as  compared  with 
the  chronology  of  Greece.    Oar  existing  authorities  are  too  uncertain  and  too  conflict- 
to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  I  have  said  already  in  another  place,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
history  and  chronolo  i  tutually  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  Btanding-place  is  not  to 

be  fou  id,     'I  anarchy  during  the  discu  on  the  Licinian  laws  are, 

•  d.  utterly  improoable,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  could  not  have  happen- 

ented.     But  Cn.  Flavius,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
irded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord1  thai  it  was  dedicated  204  yean  after  the  dedication 

ii.  fig    i ..    Ha* 
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of  the  Capitol ;  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  sedile- 
ship  of  Flavins  and  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Deems  in  the  year  of  Rome  449.  It 
is.  indeed,  probable  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  should  be  placed  later  than  its  common 
date  ;  and  the  five  years  of  the  anarchy  may  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, a  period  for  which  we  have  neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  bear 
any  inquiry.  Vet  Polybiua  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  his 
chronology  of  the  subsequent  Gaulish  wars  is  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  Rome 
was  taken  in  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  not  later.  Polybius  doubtless  may  have  been  mis- 
led, and  Cn.  Fnlvins  may  have  had  no  sufficient  authority  for  fixing  the  interval  between 
the  dedication  of  his  temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol;  but  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  surer  guides?  and  if  the  records  on  which  they  relied 
were  uncertain,  as  indeed  they  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  probability 
can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  conclusion  ? 

I  follow,  then,  the  common  chronology  of  Rome;  not,  indeed,  as  thinking  with  the 
authors  of  "  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,"  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  even 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth  century  entered  upon 
their  office,  but  because  it  is  a  convenient  standard  of  reference;  and  if  not  correct, 
which  in  all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  system  which 
could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  And  this  has  determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhr's  dates 
even  on  his  authority,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  certainty  of  his  amend- 
ed chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compensate  for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  departing 
from  a  system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Roman  history 
throughout  Europe. 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTE  15.— Page  37. 

I  might  have  spared  the  first  part  of  this  note  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote  it,  lhat  trw 
reading,  "  Turrianum  a  Fregellis  accitum,"  is  undoubtedly  corrupt.  The  Bamberg  MS 
reads  "  vulcanivcis  accitum ;"  one  of  those  at  Paris  (called  by  Harduin  and  Brotier  ';  Re. 
gius  II."  and  numbered  at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  6797)  reads  "at  vul 
gamulis  accitum  :"  both  show  that  the  common  text,  like  so  many  others  in  Pliny,  ia 
merely  a  false  restoration  of  a  passage  which  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  is  unintelligi- 
ble, but  which  clearly  contained  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  later 
MSS.  Sillig,  in  his  Dictionary  of  ancient  Artists,  has  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
was  "  et  Volsiniis  accitum ;"  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  he  approves  rather  of  Jahn's  con- 
jecture, "  Vulcanium  a  Veiis  accitum,"  as  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  traces  preserved 
in  the  Bamberg  MS.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved  from  an  apparent  contradiction,  and 
Turrianus  or  Turianus  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an  artist  on  Pliny's  authority.  I 
find  that  Mr.  Millingen  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  "Fregenis"  instead  of 
"  Fregellis,"  he  not  knowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  that  we  were  but  fighting 
with  a  shadow. 


ADDENDA. 


The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  manuscripts  of  the  Author's,  some  of  them 
written  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  the  latter  portion  of  this  history,  but  the 
chief  part  in  1833,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  series  of  Biographies  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  into  a  continuous  history  of  Rome,  which  was  to  open 
with  the  first  Punic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr's  great  work  had  just  been  broken 
off  by  his  death.  As  they  contain  information,  and  express  opinions  on  several  inter- 
esting questions  connected  with  Roman  history,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  in- 
sert them. 

Note  A,  to  p.  455,  1.  54. 

If  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  Roman  people  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their  history ;  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  size 
and  aspect  of  their  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  their  language,  their  manners, 
their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth,  private  and  public,  their  principles 
of  religion  and  of  law ;  their  character  and  condition,  in  short,  as  men  and  as 
citizens  ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the  almost  vanishing  forms 
of  these  objects  amidst  the  dimness  of  antiquity  ?  or  how  can  we  supply,  and 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  disjointed  and  seemingly  unmeaning  images, 
which  our  fragments  of  information  offer,  as  perplexing  and  incongruous  as  the 
chaos  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  within  the  walls  ascribed 
to  Servius  Tullius.  Its  circumference  was  about  seven  miles  ;  but  this  enclosure 
was  far  from  being  all  built  over.  Sacred  groves,  the  remains  of  the  forest 
which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  grounds,  were  still  very 
numerous  ;  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse-wood,  such  as  still  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  considerable  space"  As  in  so  many 
other  towns  in  their  original  state,  the  walls  did  not  come  down  close  to  the 
river,2  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Avcntine  by  what  is  called  the  Janus  Quadrifons,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Circus  Mnxiinus.  But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest  suburbs  sprang  up 
in  this  quarter;  and  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  Tiber,  without  the 
Porta  Flumentana,  was  already  covered  with  houses  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.'5  Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the  Tiber  also,  connect- 
ing the  fortress  on  the  Janiculus  with  the  city:  on  the  eastern  Bide  of  Rome, 
from  the  Esquiline  to  the  end  of  the  Quirinal,  the  space  before  tin-  walla  Beems 
to  have  been  open. 

inow  and  winding,1  and  the  houses  Lofty  i  ib'-  different 
flooi  iupied  by  different  families,  according  to  the  practice  still  so  com- 

mon in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent,    There  wu  ai  yet  little  <>f  ornamental 

1  !:  breibong   dar  Btodt  Bom,       *  Niebuhr,  Abrin  der  Gesohiohto  d«  Stadt 

v-,1.  i.  p.  •  [in  r, .  •  me,  p.  1 1 

-J  Ban  en,  ]  bahr,  Rom.  II    t.       *  Tadtni,  Annul.  XV. 

Vol.  Ii  i.  6  Thii  ta  said  exp 

oft;  tine. 
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architecture,  such  as  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  from  Greece;  and  of  the 
style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Those  great  works 
which  peculiarly  characterize  Rome,  her  aqueducts  and  her  roads,  were  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  existence,  the  Appia  and  the 
Anio  Vetus  ;  but  these  were  not  carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  ol'  a  later  age  ;  their  course  was  almost  wholly  underground;6 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that  the  Romans  might  see  an  invading 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
conceal  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  Of  the  roads 
there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in  the  year  459  had  been  paved  with  basalt,1  as 
far  as  Bovillae,  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  ten  miles  from  Home;  and 
according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  the  Salarian,  the 
Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tiburtine.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  paved,  we 
have,  1  believe,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  Latium  was  so  thickly  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campagna  of 
Koine  to  be  like  Champagne,  or  like  the  great  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  si^-ht  of  its  actual  scenery.  The  swellings  of  the  ground  con- 
tinually  end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  between 
deep  rocky  banks,  offering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citadels  of  their  towns.  Accordingly,  Pliny  reckons  up  the  names 
of  fifty-three8  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence  behind.  Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
only  beyond  historical  memory,  but  even  beyond  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history  ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost  to  us  altogether,  as  Crustimeria,  Corioli, 
Longula,  Polusca,  etc.,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  Fidence,  though  not  actually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolateness.9  No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had 
been  applied  to  these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  taken 
in  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians,  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law,  the  property  of  individual  Romans.  Thus,  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chiefly  in  land10  con- 
quered from  an  enemy ;  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome, 
extending  only  about  five  miles11  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  in 
other  directions.  Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Antemnrc  and  Fidenae, 
the  latter  live  niiJes  from  Rome,  the  former  less  than  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.  By  property,  xrr^sig,  he  meant  possesssiones,  land 
which  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided  out  as  a  colony  ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resuming  it. 

Pol\  bias  has  remarked,18  that  the  old  Latin  language  differed  so  much  from 

8  Frontinus.de  Aquaeductibus,  7,  18.    The  of  its  course  was  forty-three  miles,  all  of  which, 

Appia  bad  its  source  near  the  road  to  except  221  paces,  was  underground.     Fronti- 

oth  and  eighth  mile-  mis,  c.  G. 

-  from  Borne  ;  and  the  whole  length  of  its  7  Livy  X.  47.    Silice  pcrstrata  est.    Silex  is 

course  to  the  point  at  which  the  distribution  lava  basaltina,  of  a  blackish  gray  color,  made 

of  ti                took  place,  near  the  Porta  Tri-  up  of  a  crystallized  mass  of  augite,  leucite,  ze- 

oa  (at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  looking  onte,  &o.    See  Iiunsen's  Komc,  p.  50,  note. 

towards  the  Palatine},  was  11  miles  and  190  a  III.  6. 

It  was  carried  underground  the  whole  ■  ( hibiis  descrtior  atque  Fidcnis  Yicus.    Sea 

of  the  distance,  es               txty  paces  close  to  also  Oicero,  pro  Plancio. 

the  Porta  Cap               he  low  ground,  just  an-  J,)  Livy,  IV.  48.     Nee  cnim  fcrme  quicquam 

der  the  southern  end  of  the  CaeUan).    The  Anio  agri,  ntin  nrbe  alieno  solo  posita,  non  arm'w 

Directed  for  in  the  year  482(481  partnm  erat. 

ling  to  Frontinus),  and  completed  a  few  "  Strabo,  V.  p.  159.    Compare  Livy,  I.  23, 

years  afterwards,     ll     ource  was  twenty  miles  and  II 

from  Koine,  above  Tibur;  and  the  whole  length  n  III.  22. 
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that  spoken  in  his  time,  that  even  those  of  the  Romans  who  understood  it  best 
met  with  expressions  in  it  which  they  found  great  difficulty  in  interpreting.  This 
refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the 
famous  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  own  times, 
enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But  in  the  Punic  wars  the 
Latin  language  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  ao-e  of  Cicero  and  Virml : 
the  inscription  on  the  Duillian  column,  and  that  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio,  wh«? 
was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  and  only  differ  in  the 
forms  of  the  Avoids  from  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  ao-e. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  exclusive  of  Bruttium, 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Rubicon 
and  the  Macra,  is  said  by  Polybius  to  have  amounted  to  770,000  men,  in  the  year 
529.  It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  is  not  some  confusion13  in  the  reck- 
oning, and  whether  the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  50,000. 
Even  adopting  the  lower  number,  we  get  a  free  population  of  1,440,000  persons 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  if  we  add  half  as  many  for  those  of  both  sexes  who 
were  under  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free  population  of  Italy, 
with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,120,000  souls.  The 
slave  population  it  is  impossible  \o  calculate.  In  Campania  the  slaves  must  have 
been  numerous  :  in  Etruria  those  who  wTere  not  reckoned  amongst  the  citizens, 
that  subject  population  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  are  often  carelessly 
called  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called  Etruscans.  But 
in  Latium,  in  Samnium,  amongst  the  Sabines,  and  in  Rome  itself,  the  slaves 
were  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  Still,  if  we  reckon  the 
whole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  five  millions,  and  consider  the  num- 
ber and  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  the  sum 
for  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently great.  No  doubt  it  had  once  been  far  greater  ;  but  the  long  and  bloody 
Avars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  have  diminished  it  enor- 
mously, to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  of  tiie  Gauls. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  were  mostly  held 
in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors ;  nor  must  Ave  conceive  of  these 
large  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modern  times,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so 
favorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  cultivated  carelessly  and 
partially  :  and  ground,  which  the  necessities  of  the  small  proprietor  had  forced 
into  productiveness,  was  alloAved  to  return  to  its  natural  barrenness.  Besides, 
the  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and  if 
some  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particularly  in  the  valley  of  tht 
Arno,  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  times  from  the  state  of  imprae- 

ble  marshes;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supported  by  trade,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  agriculture,  Avas  beyond  all  comparison  smaller  than  in  modern 
Italy. 

1  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  commer- 
cial spirit  among  the  Romans  at  the  period  with  which  we  an-  n<«w  engaged. 
This  i^  the  law  of  (<>.  Claudius,14  one  of  the  tribunes,  passed  a  short  time  before 

the   second  Punic    war,  which    made   it  unlawful   for   anv  BenatOT,  or   father   of  a 

a     hip  of  the  burd.-n  of  more  than    three    hundred  amphoric. 

lyhius  re  four  Soman  municipes 

employed  in  the  field,  and  crhioh    of  Rome,  it.  would  on  i  inn  com] 

Of     1h''   <  ':mi|ohi;iiH  ;   and    '•'  I    number 

.in  of  t  he   Km 

ned  in    mans  and  '  iampan 
.vould  nu  "',  if  we  suppose  that  ho  oughl  to  have 

ir    included  the  soldiers  actually  employed  in  this 
mount,  instead  "!'  reckonin 

••  l 
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The  avowed  object  of  this  law  was  to  exclude  the  nobility  from  engaging  in 
maritime  commerce  ;  the  professed  reason  for  the  exclusion  was,  that  trade  was 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator:  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  resisted 
strenuously  by  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  in  despite  of  their  opposition,  proves 
that  they  t\lt.  the  restriction  much  more  as  an  injury  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probable  that  the  real  object  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopolize  the 
}>r<>iits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  the  competition  of  the 
nobility,  whose  superior  wealth  would  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  every 
market.  But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Romans  had  no  time  to  develop  itself ; 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  to  the  security,  and  much  more  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  capital ;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  society  had  undergone  a  change 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects.  Trade  therefore  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  greatness  of  Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  ol 
the  irade  of  a  country,  where  some  of  the  simplest  callings15  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  coined16  for  the  first  time  only  five  years  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome,  then,  as  pure  as  those  writers  Avould  imagine, 
who  consider  an  agricultural  people  to  be  placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  mora] 

condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?     Undoubtedly  the  Roman 

•    •     • 
character  before  the   second  Punic  war  was  full  of  nobleness ;  but  it  is  idle  to 

connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  given  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence  ;  and 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration ;  feelings  which  knowledge  and  experience,  inasmuch  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  surely  lessen  ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the  worst 
degradation  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  the  aged,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind  ;  and,  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  of  crime  was  not  the 
mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratification  :  of  whatever  offences  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  He 
was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreigners  :  for  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty  of  Rome  from  humiliation  :  if  a  patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  of  the  forum,  turba  forensis ;  but  he  was 
striving  against  the  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  against  dishonoring  the 
images  of  his  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the  welfare  of  their  race,  and 
required  of  their  descendants  in  every  generation  to  transmit  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  their  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there 
was  violence  and  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and  falsehood  ;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  and  where 
the  commands  of  that  interest  were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  there 
was  exhibited  virtue  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute  control  of  appe- 
tite, obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged ;  for  on  these  points  law  and  public  opinion  always  speak  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  truth  ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  marriage  tie  was  sel- 
dom broken,  either  by  adultery  or  by  divorce  ;17  and  the  obedience  of  children 

15  Barbers  wefa  unknown  at  Rome,  accord-  "  It  is  a  well-known  story  that  Sp.  Carviliufa 

incr  to  Varro  (Pliny,  VII.  69),  till  the  year  554;  was  the'  first  Roman  who  divorced  his  wife  ; 

bakers,  or  rather  bread-makers,  till  the  year  and  that  this  took  place  after  the  end  of  the 

(Pliny,  XVHL  11.)    Bat  the  oldest  food  first  Punic  war  (See  Aul.  Gelliua,  IV.  3.  Valor. 

of  the  Romans  was  puis,  a  sort  of  paste  made  Maximus,  II.  1,  §4).   Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist. Vol. 

of  spelt(far);  like  the  polenta  of  maize,  so  com-  III.   p.  414)  and I  Hugo  (Geschichte  des  Rom. 

monlv  eaten  in  Italy  now.  Rcchts,  p.  114)  consider  this  as  a  mistake;  and 

*  Rliny,  XXXIII.  3.  possibly  it  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  letter.    But 
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to  their  parents  was  secured  at  once  by  the  general  feeling  and  by  law.  The 
laws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  potestas  confer  on  the  parent  an  exclusive  au- 
thority, and  even  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations  by  placing  it  on 
the  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slave.  Yet  so  strong  is  parental  affection,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing  over  his  children  ;  and  this  natural 
love  makes  the  great  distinction  between  domestic  government  and  political  ; 
neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  being  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  is  in  the  other. 

But  although  in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriage  tie  was  most  rarely 
broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  standard  of  morals  approached  nearly 
to  the  purity  required  by  Christianity.  As  if  compromising  with  passions  which 
it  could  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolerated  some  kinds  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  others.  The  plays  of 
Plautus,  although  the  stories  are  of  Greek  origin,  could  not  have  been  relished 
by  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which  they  describe  resem- 
bled actual  life  at  Rome,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.  So  universal  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  believe,  even  without 
express  testimony,18  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments, 
even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  unfit  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  entertainments  known  by  the 
name  of  Fabulae  Atellanse,19  without  any  degradation,  although  these20  in  the 
coarseness  of  their  ribaldry  went  far  beyond  the  regular  drama.  It  seems  as 
if  the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  famous  principle  of  Aristotle,  and 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their  full  range  on  particular  occasions,  that 
their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course  of  life  preserved 
safe  from  their  dominion.  Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  has 
been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of  the  same  people  in- 
dulged in  the  grossest  indecencies ;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  had  their  season  of 
liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Floralia,  the  Liberalia,  and  other  religious  festi- 
vals, gave  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  of  our  nature  ;  and 
abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  which  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  other  respects,  did  we 
not  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  whereby  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings  too  powerful  to  be  repressed  altogether 

Note  B,  to  page  4G0,  1.  39. 

The  expression  in  Yarro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  Manlio  Consule  bello  Carthagini- 
ensi  primo  confecto"  (Ling.  Lat.  IV.  p.  39,  Ed.  Varior.  1C19),  and  again  in  Livy, 

if,  as  the                ems  to  imply,  Carvilius  di-  therefore,  in  later  times,  when  divorces  were 

roroed  his  wil                            ry  another  (and  frequent,  it  fell  into  disuse,  as  did,  in  fact,  the 

,  of  the  word  ,c  DIvortium,"  Owwentio  m  Mamim  altogether;  and  a  less  for- 

.uni  on  Cicero  de  Oratore.  L40,  mal  marriage  came  into  general  use,  founded 

-   dissoluto  matnmonio  merely  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  which 

alter  eorum  afteras  auptias  sequitur),  then  it  could  be  dissolved  more  readily. 

•ne  earliest  in               f  in  Bee    I  n    m.   Varro,    Satyr.    Afenipp.    in 

such  u  divorce,  if  not  absolutely  tin;  very  earli-  A<_rat  lion. 

Romans  in  early  times,  no  I  ivy,  VII.                             i>nata  [Tabula. 

than                        in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  ab-  ,  Civit.  l»'i,  11.8.     "H»c  Mint 

horn               l  marriages  (Valor.  Maxim.  II.  l,  soenicorum  tolerabilie  ludorum,  coraoediaa  soi- 

■  iin,  man  .  t,  tragoedi©,  i              :. it. u!. i.  poetarum 

known  by  the  name  of  I  ;end«  in  Bpectoculis,  multa  rerum  turpitu- 

I  to  he  .  t    dine,  .-el  nulla  .-alt<  ni,  sieiit  alia  multa,  verbo- 

,     rum  <■  i  •  alia 

win  horrid   and  revolt-     mnlta"    include    the    AtellanSJ    lahuhe    [|    oleST 

in  order  1  •        from  the  distinction  between  them  and  regular 

■  them.    This  nhows  the  old  foeling    comedy,  and  from  Livj  ,  "Juvei 
with  regard  to  divorce;  foi                                                        ollarum  actu  relioto,  ipsa  inter 

finally    se  more  antl  mo  ridicula  Inti 

aa  the   only  tr>,  >lemn   DM  And     tai 
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I.  19,  "T.  Manlio  Consule,  post  Punicum  primum  pcrfectum  bellam."  This 
cannot  allude  to  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  Catulus  six  years  before,  but  must 
relate  to  the  apparently  entire  termination  of  all  disputes  by  the  solemn  con- 
tinuation of  it  in  518-19.  And  thus,  according-  to  the  expression  of  Paterculus, 
"  Certae  pacis  argumentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit."  The  gate  of  Janus 
was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  original  Rome  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi- 
tol, it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  being  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar.  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  on  the  edge- of  the  Forum,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra.  Livy 
places  it  in  the  Argiletum ;  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons;  but  this  is 
probably  a  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but  ono 
which  had  been  built  by  C.  Duillius  in  the  first  Punic  aar.  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 
49.)  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
under  his  name  of  Quirinus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the  god  of 
battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  was  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Janualis,  rather  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  re- 
corded, that  in  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Rom- 
ulus, he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome  on  that  very  spot.  Sec 
Macrobius,  S  iturnal.  I.  9.  I  am  aware  that  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  2d  edit.) 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
Porta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Roman  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  that  then  they  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced  ;  whereas  the  statement  given 
above  from  Macrobius  is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgil,  a  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  declares  that  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  borrowed  from  the  general  practice  of 
the  Latins.  (./En.  VII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  referred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 


Note  C,  to  p.  461,  1.  19. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  lllyrians,  by  which  we 
can  confidently  ascertain  their  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (Ulyrica, 
c.  I.),  which  makes  Keltus,  Illyrius,  and  Gala  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  the  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and  the  Taurisci,  amongst  the  lllyr- 
ians at  a  later  period  ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are 
described  by  Strabo  (IV.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half  lllyrians.  In  the  practice 
of  tattooing  .their  bodies,  the  lllyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  VII.  p. 
218,  Herodot.  V.  G);  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  years  (Strabo,  VII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practice  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life  ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and  Teutus  might  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  them  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylax  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose 
lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly  licentious;  but  Scymnus  Chius,  wri- 
ting about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them  "a  religious  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,"  a  character  which  often  marks  the  first  growth  of  the  virtues  of 
peace  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism  ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Roman  conquest  and  dominion  were  exhib:ted  in  lllyria  in 
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the  time  of  Scymnus  Chius,  as  at  a  later  period  they  were  displayed  among  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  in  the  time  of  Pliny  preserved  a  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist.  I.  14.)  But  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Illyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merely  barbarous,  dreaded  for 
their  ferocity,  and  with  that  low  sense  of  justice  or  true  nobleness  which  com- 
monly characterizes  the  barbarian. 


JSTote  D,  to  p.  463,  I.  3. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  so  highly,  that,  according  to 
their  proverb,  "  there  are  four  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean  : — Carthagena,  June, 
July,  and  August." 

Note  E,  to  p.  464,  1.  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  similar  occasions  (as  in  Livy, 
XXII.  57),  Niebuhr  concludes  that  the  prophecies  referred  to  cannot  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  not  what  were  properly  called  "  Sibylline  books," 
but  rather  of  Etruscan  origin,  or  Latin,  some  of  which  were  kept  together  with 
the  Sibylline  books,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were  contained  in  the  same  books  ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  for  no  prophecy  would  seek  to  render  itself  nugatory.  If  the 
books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecies  of  Greek  triumphs  ; 
and  such  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  that  the 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  Rome.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Gauls  may 
have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  the  Gaulish  arms,  which 
the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  had  driven  them  from 
their  settlements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  evasion  of  these  prophe- 
cies was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontifices,  such  as  was  generally 
practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authority  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  deny.  Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practised  by  the  Apulians 
against  the  Brundisians.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  the  ^Etolians,  the  follow- 
ers of  Diomedes,  should  possess  Brundisium  forever ;  so,  when  the  Apulians  had 
expelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the  assurance  of  this  oracle  sent  an 
embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Apulians  put  the  ambassadors  to  death,  and  buried 
them  within  the  city ;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  and  preventing  its  fulfilment 
in  any  other  sense.     (Justin,  XII.  2.) 


Note  F,  to  p.  465,  1.  23. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geographical  talent,  than  the 
praise  which  h  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybius  as  a  good  geographi  r. 

II'-  seems  indeed  to  have  been  await:  of  the  importance  of  geography  to  history, 
and  to  have  taken  considerable  paina  to  gain  information  on  the  subjecl  ;  but  (his 

be  more  the  difficulty  of  the.  task;  for  his  descriptions 

d  imperfect,  and  illy  devoid  of  painting,  that  it  is  scarcely 

understand  them.     For  instance,  in  bis  account,  of  the  march  of  the 

lis  into  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  army  and  of  the 

Etonian  is  an  obscurity,  which  □  ',  bad  he  conceived 

in  bis  own  mind  a  lively  image  "I    the   Seal  "I   war  as   a  whole,  of  the  connection 

of  th<-  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  with  each  other,  and  of  the  consequent  di- 
and  Mi'  i  be  G  tuls,  he  tell \  <  d 

the  Apennines  into  Tu  cany,  and  a  I  l  to  Clusium  ;  and  thus  placed  them- 

on  the  rear  of  the  praetor's  army,  which  had  been  de  tined  t<  th 
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Etruscan  frontier.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  praetor's  army  was  posted 
between  Faesulse  and  Pistoria,  expecting  the  Gauls  to  cross  the  Apennines  nearly 
by  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modena  to  Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  the 
Gauls,  instead  of  taking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  road  from 
Bologna  ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  near 
MoncareUi,  they  followed  the  Val  Mugello,  or  Valley  of  the  Sieve,  to  their  left, 
and  thus  came  out  en  the  Valdarno,  about  half  way  between  Florence  and  In- 
cisa  :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Valdarno,  till  they  crossed 
over  from  it  to  the  Val  di  Chiana  by  the  line  of  the  Valdambra ;  or  else,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  may  have  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  and 
then  crossed  from  Sienna,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Val  d'Ombrone,  and  Monte- 
pulciano.  to  Chiusi  or  Clusium. 


Note  G,  to  p.  466,  1.  38. 

The  text  of  Polybius  (II.  25)  places  this  battle  at  Fcesulce  ;  this  should  clearly 
N?  corrected  into  Rusalce.  The  Italian  names  of  places  in  our  manuscripts  of 
Polybius  are  continually  corrupt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  466,  1.  1. 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  rfefi  TsXa^wva  <rr\s  Tupprj- 
viacr.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Frontinus  (I.  2,  V)  places  the  scene  of  the 
battle  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 


Note  I,  to  p.  466,  1.  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period  that  the  historian  Po- 
lybius travelled  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  struck  with  the  unrivalled  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country.  It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  greatest 
abundance  ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  plain,  fed  the  largest 
part  of  those  immense  droves  of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy, 
or  required  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  travellers  at  the  inns  were  pro- 
vided plentifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted  after  their  day's  journey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for -each  person.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  to  a  soil  highly  favored 
by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor  ;  the  woods  thinned,  but 
not  destroyed  :  the  population  flourishing  and  increasing,  but  far  below  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  capable  of  being  maintained  in  comfort ;  and  whilst  the  vices 
of  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  ill-watched  civilization 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.  But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlers  of  the 
year  534.  The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and 
marshes  ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  most  inviting  character  had  been  hardly 
recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  lazy  and  careless  cultivation  of  the 
Gauls.  Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwalled  villages,  if  the  name  of  village  may  be  given  to  a  collection  of  wretched 
huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture,  that  "  man's  life"  spent  in 
them  was  literally  "  as  cheap  as  beasts'."  And  along  with  this  state  of  physical 
d 'gradation,  there  was  the  total  absence  of  civil  society.  There  were  men  in  the 
country  ;  there  were  families,  bands,  and  hordes ;  but  there  was  no  common- 
wealth.    One  relation  alone,  beyond   those  of  blood,  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
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knowledged  ;  the  same  which,  introduced  into  Europe  six  hundred  years  after- 
wards by  the  victories  of  the  German  barbarians,  has  deeply  tainted  modern 
society  down  to  this  hour ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  followers,  or,  as  it  was  called 
in  its  subsequent  form,  lord  and  vassals.  The  head  t>f  a  family  distinguished  for 
his  strength  and  courage,  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  train  of  followers 
from  other  families  ;  and  they  formed  his  clan,  or  band,  or  followers,  bound  to 
him  for  life  and*  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feelings  of  devoted  attachment, 
which  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  commonwealth  and  its  laws,  and 
rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness  when  paid  to  any  less 
than  God.  This  evil  and  degrading  bond  is  well  described  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  by  words  expressive  of  unlawful  and  antisocial  combinations 
("Factio,"  Csesar/de  Bell.  Gallic.  VI.  11 ;  krougeia,  Polybius,  IL  17) :  it  is  the 
same  which  in  other  times  and  countries  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  sworn 
brotherhoods,  factions,  parties,  sects,  clubs,  secret  societies,  and  unions,  every- 
where and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemy  both  of  individual  and  of  social  excel- 
lence, as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  place  of  those  to  which  as  men  and  eiti* 
zens  we  ought  only  to  be  bound,  namely,  God  and  Law. 


Note  K,  to  p.  468,  1.  42. 

The  remova  of  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes  is  recorded  in  the  Epi 
tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  in  the  Epitome  of  the  9th. 
There  it  is  said,  "  forensis  factio  cum  comitia  et  campum  turbaret  .  .  .  aQ. 
Fabio  censore  in  quatuor  tribus  redacta  est,  quas  urbanas  appellavit."  In  the 
'20th  Epitome  it  is  said,  "  libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redacti  sunt,  cum  antea  dis- 
persi  per  omnes  fuissent,  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburranam,  Collinam."  The 
"  forensis  factio"  of  the  9th  book  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  "  humiles,"  "  hu- 
millimi ;"  and  they  are  called  also  "  forensis  turba,"  as  if  their  occupation  were 
described  rather  than  their  birth.  In  the  20th  book,  the  persons  removed  are 
called  simply  "  libertini."  But  libertini  in  general  must  have  followed  city  em- 
ployments from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  few  can  have  had  landed  property. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Fabius'  measure  was  considered  as  a  remedy 
for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the  time  to  come  ;  and  that,  when 
slaves  were  set  free,  they  were  generally  entered  in  their  late  master's  tribe, 
which,  as  lie  was  still  in  a  close  relation  with  them,  that  of  patronus,  would  be  the 
most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  political  excitement  was  stirring. 
But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stirring  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
•  nd  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  Livy  says  of  C.  Varro  :  "  Proclamando  pro 
sordidis  homintbus  causisque  adversus  rem  et  famam  bonorum  primum  in  noti- 
tiani  populi,  deinde  ad  honores  pervenit."  XXII.  26.  Varro  was  praetor  in  536, 
and  before  that  time  had  been  quaestor,  oedile,  and  curule  acdile  ;  so  that  he  must 
have  conic  into  no! ice  before  the  censorship  of  Flaminius.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
Conceive  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  aristocracy  would  wish  to  lessen 
tlie  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  the  tribes  ;  but  the  wonder  is,  how  C.  Fla 
minius  should  have  become  their  instrument  in  doing  this,  after  his  violent  con- 

\a  wiih  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwards  about  bis  recall  from 
ml,  both  of  which  took  place  before  his  censorship.     Nor  could  hii 
(lone  it  against  his  will,  according  to  the  well-known  law,  "  Me 
lior  est  conditio  prohibentis." 

The  solution  can  only  be,  that  Flaminius  was  a  very  hones!   man,  and,  whilst 

be  liked  tie-  agricultural  commons,  did  not  like  the  populace  of  the  Forum,     lit 

like   M.  Ourius,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an  Agrarian  law,  yet  sold 

as  a  slave  ■■!  citizen  who  refused  to  s<-r\<  Idier.     II''  was,  like  P.  Decius, 

the  colleague  of  Fabiui  in  tie   former  clearing  of  the  tribes,  yel  forward  as  * 

support*  r  of  tie-  Oe^uhiian  law.       II<;  WIS,  like  Marin  .  the  Stoutest   OppOSCr  of  the 
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aristocracy,  yet  a  resolute  opposer  also  of  a  Lex  Frumentaria.  (Plutarch,  Ma- 
rius,  4.)  Perhaps,  too,  his  notions  were  wholly  against  giving  political  influence 
to  any  thing  but  agriculture  ;  and  his  support  of  the  Claudian  law,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prevent  the  senators  from  becoming  merchants,  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  his  removing  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes. 
In  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Cato  the  censor. 


Note  L,  to  p.  478,  1.  25. 

The  question,  in  what  direction  this  famous  march  was  taken,  has  been  agita- 
ted for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ;  and  who  can  undertake  to  decide  ii  ? 
The  difficulty  to  modern  inquirers  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
geographical  talent  in  Polybius.  That  this  historian  indeed  should  ever  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  good  geographer,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  wl.  o 
have  any  notion  what  a  geographical  instinct  is.  Polybius  indeed  labored  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  to  become  a  geographer  ;  but  he  labored  against  nature  ; 
and  the  unpoetical  character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writings  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  history.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole  character  of  a  mountain  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  clear  idea 
of  Hannibal's  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  main 
chain,  and  afterwards  that  which  he  followed  in  descending  from  it.  Or  admit- 
ting that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  conveyed  little  information  to 
Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine  valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  the  least  power  of  description  could  have  given  such  lively 
touches  of  the  varying  scenery  of  the  march,  that  future  travellers  must  at  once 
have  recognized  his  description.  Whereas  the  account  of  Polybius  is  at  once  so 
unscientific  and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  painting,  that  persons  who 
have  gone  over  the  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identifying  his 
descriptions,  can  still  reasonably  doubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  apply  to 
Mont  Genevre,  or  Mont  Cenis,  or  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Nor  was  this  so  circuitous  a 
line  as  we  may  at  first  imagine.  For  Hannibal's  object  was  not  simply  to  get 
into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Cisalpine  Gauls  with  whom  he 
had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Now  these  were  the  Boii  and  Insubrians  ;  and  as  the  Insubrians,  who 
were  the  more  westerly  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Addi  and  the  Ticinus,  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  led  more  directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  Mont  Genevre. 


Note  M,  to  p.  481,  1.  2. 

Such  is  the  story  of  tike  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  Alps  by  civilized  men, 
the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable.  Accustomed  as  we  are,  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  century,  to  regard  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  summer  excursion,  we  can  even  less  than  our  fathers  con- 
ceive the  difficulties  of  Hannibal's  march,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  He  himself  declared  that  he  had  lost  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
when  he  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  six  thousand  horsemen  :  nor  does  Polybius  seem  to  suspect  any 
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exaggeration  in  the  statement.  Yet  eleven  years  afterwards  Hasdrubal  crossed 
the  Alps  in  his  brother  s  track  without  sustaining  any  loss  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  "a  few  accidents"21  are  all  that  occurred  in  the  most  memorable  passage  of 
modern  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  It  is  evident  that 
Hannibal  could  have  found  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  road,  no  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing  but  mere  mountain-paths,  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landslip,  and  which  the  barbarians  neither 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of  which  they  looked  out  for 
another  line,  such  as  for  their  purposes  of  communication  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  clear  also,  either  that  Hannibal  passed  by  some  much  higher  point 
than  the  present  roads  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  or  Mount  Cenis ;  or  else,  as 
is  highly  probable,22  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  reached  to  a  much  lower 
level  in  the  Alps  than  it  does  at  present.  For  the  passage  of  the  main  chain  is 
described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "  old  snow"  which  Polybius  speaks 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as  will  linger  through  the  summer  at  a  very 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines  ;  but  it  was  the  general  covering  of  the 
pass,  which  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remained  alike  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  green  turf,  the  sheep  and  cattle  freely 
feeding  on  every  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  thou- 
sand flowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  traveller  on  the  Col  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibal's  march  up  the  Tarentaise  ;  but  the  Val 
d'Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching,  an  army  could 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  such  untameable  robbers, 
that  they  once  even  plundered  Caesar's  baggage,  and  Augustus  at  last  extirpated 
them  by  wholesale.  And  yet  Hannibal,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  main  chain, 
sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.  I  have  often  wished  to  examine  the  pass  which 
goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the  Isere,  by  "Mont  Iseran,  and  descends  by  Usseglio, 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  Po,  from  running  N.  and 
S.,  turns  to  run  E.  and  W.  In  some  respects  also,  I  think,  Mont  Cenis  suits  the 
description  of  the  march  better  than  any  other  pass.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
Roche  blanche  ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous  ;  nor 
doa>  the  Xsuxo-rsrpov  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply  one  of  those 
bare  limestone  cliffs,  which  are  so  common  both  in  the  Alps  and  Apennines 


Note  N,  to  p.  484,  1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Count  de  Serre,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at  the  Trebia  acted  like  Napo- 
leon at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Romans  and  the  line  of  their  re- 
f,  by  Placentia  and  Ariminum.  I  believe  that  this  is  right,  and  that  Hanni- 
bal v\;i^  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Trebia  between  the  Romans  and  Placentia,  so 
that,  the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  had  several  emporia  <>n  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clastidium,  Victumviae,  <fcc.    From  th< 

their   army,  I    BUppOSe,  was  fed;   and   the   taking  of   Clastidium    thus   helped  to 

force  them  to  abattle.     Polybius' words  are  equally  clear  with  Livy's.     The  front 

""On  n'eut  que  i  '■   po-    luxuriant  about  the  village,  that  the  road  seemi 

7o\.  I.  p.  261.  t'>  run   through   an  ornamental   park.      Ami 

'a  )  fain  above  Bempione.  Evelyn  wae  told  by  the 

of  the  Simplon  in    country  people  that"  tne  way  had  been  oovered 

Beptembei  o    «rith  enow  nince  the  creation  j  no  man  remera 

who  know  on!  of    bored  it  to  be  without."    And  he               fthe 

h  he  lodg  nt  towards  Brieg  by  the  old  road  ;is  b< 

"half  covered   with    mow,"  and               it    made                            through  an  ocean   ol 

■    tliin      BnOW."      M>  in'.ir.-,  vol.  I-  p.  WO,  291. 

I 
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of  the  Roman  centre,  he  says,  despaired  of  retreating  to  their  own  camp  xu\vo- 
ja.-voj  Oia  rov  rforaffcov  xal  ~r,v  StfKpo^otv  xai  tfutff£o<pigv  tgu  xara  xspaXrjv  ojxfSpov  (the 
rain  having  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  had  been  in  the  morning:)  rvfPwvrsg  Si 

l'i.;  a^ooj  fASr'dflVpaXsfag  d<xs^Cj^(fav  slg  nXaxsvriav.  It  is  still  a  diffi- 
culty how  Sempronius  could  have  been  allowed  to  effect  his  junction  with  Scipio, 
while  Hannibal  was  actually  lying  between  them;  but  I  suppose  that  he  must 
have  turned  off  to  the  hills  before  he  approached  Placentia, ' and  so  have  left 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right. 

• 

Note  0,  p.  486,  1.  35. 

Niebuhr  in  the  same  letter  speaks  of  the  following  view  of  Thrasymenus 
as  absolutely  certain.  Flaminius,  with  Servilius,  was  originally  at  Ariminum, 
expecting  Hannibal  by  that  road.  But  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  had  en- 
tered Etruria  by  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Arno,  he  hastened  over  the  Apen- 
nines to  Arezzo,  eatjer  to  cover  the  road  to  Rome.  He  moved  then  bv  Cortona 
upon  Perugia  ;  but  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Chiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  occupied  the  defile  of 
Passignano,  and  spreading  out  his  right  upon  the  hills,  forced  the  long  Roman 
column  by  a  tlank  attack  into  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  of  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  battle  : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the 
Romans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there  ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  was 
exactly  on  their  rear.  And  the  modern  road  does  so  turn  from  the  lake  to 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Perugia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  valley ;  for  the  road 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake :  still  it  is  true  that  the  hills  do  form 
a  small  comb,  so  that  an  army  ascending  from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemy  on 
both  its  flanks  on  the  hill-sides  above  it. 

Note  P,  to  p.  505,  1.  43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  were 
the  main  causes  of  his  failure.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  Apulia  revolted  ;  but  the  Romans  still  held  Luceria,  Venusia,  and  Brundi- 
sium  :  Samnium  revolted  ;  but  the  Romans  held  ./Esernia  and  Beneventum  ;  and 
so  on.  Casilinum  cost  him  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had  en^a^ed  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chief, 
and  got  Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  he  would  have  done  far  better  ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  their  artillery  to  great  perfection. 
As  it  was,  his  only  very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry  :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behind  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the  great  defect  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Italy  ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants  who  had 
joined  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  garrisons :  Venusia  was  originally  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 


Note  Q,  to  p.  53G,  1.  25. 

According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  collects  all  the  boats  which  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Vulturnus,  orders  his  men  to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  ten 
days,  and  crosses  in  the  night.     (XXVI.  7.) 
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He  remains  on  the  right  bank  the  next  day  and  night,  then  moves  by  Cales  in 
Agrum  Sidicinum,  and  there  remains  one  day  'plundering. 

He  advances  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Suessanum,  Allifanumque  et  Casinatem 
agrum.  He  then  remains  for  two  days  under  Casinum,  plundering  the  country 
in  all  directions. 

He  goes  on  by  Interamna  and  Aquinum  to  Fregellse,  where  he  finds  the 
bridges  over  the  Liris  broken  down  ;  he  ravages  the  ager  Fregellanus  with  pe- 
culiar spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by  Frusino,  Ferentinum,  and 
Anagnia,  in  Agrum  Lavicanum. 

From  thence  he  goes  over  Algidus  to  Tusculum,  descends  to  Gabii,  thence 
marches  down  in  Pupiniam,  and  pitches  his  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome. 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  there  estab- 
lishes stativa  ;  he  himself  advancing  along  under  the  walls  from  the  Colline  gate 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  battle  to  the  enemy  ;  a  storm 
breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  again,  and  there  comes  a  second  storm.  He  falls 
back  ad  Tutiam  fluvium,  six  miles  from  Rome. 

He  plunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to  Eretum  :  from  thence  he 
goes  to  Reate,  Cutilia?,  and  Amiternum.  From  thence  through  the  Marsian  and 
Marrucinian  territory  by  Sulmo,  through  the  Pelignian  territory  into  Samnium, 
and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.  From  Campania  into  Lucania,  thence  into 
Bruttium,  and  thence  to  Rhesfium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.  The  march  from  the  Vul- 
turnus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  is  all  highly  con- 
sistent and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from  Fabius  or  Cincius.  But 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  offer  battle,  and  then  the  retrent  ad 
Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story,  that  namely  which  made  Hannibal  advance 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.  For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin  road,  or  the  Via  Ga- 
bina,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio  ;  and  if  he  crossed  the  Anio  to  offer 
battle,  he  must  have  been  between  Rome  and  the  Roman  army,  and  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia.  This  then  is  all  absurd  and 
inconsistent. 

Again,  according  to  Livy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforehand  of  Hannibal's  design, 
and  had  warned  the  senate  of  it ;  he  receives  an  answer  from  Rome,  selects 
15,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  crosses  the  Vulturnus  on  rafts  after  a  long  delay, 
because  Hannibal  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  Rome  by  the  Appian  way, 
and  arrives  by  the  Porta  Capena  just  as  Hannibal  had  reached  Pupinia.  Now, 
nrding  to  Polybius,  Hannibal  set  out  for  Rome  only  five  days  after  his  arrival 
before  Capua:  there  was  no  time  therefore  for  Fulvius  to  send  to  Rome  and  gel 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.  Again,  Casilinum  being  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Vulturnus  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  story 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  haste  through  many  and 
hostile  nations,  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  not  try  to  stop  him  ;  and 
thus  lie  arrived  on  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  32   stadia  from  Rome.      The  Ro« 

mans  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio;  and  two  thousand  men  from  Alha 
Marsorum  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome.  This  all  agrees  with  Caslius,  and 
supposes  evidently  that  Hannibal  advanced  through  Samnium  and  by  Reate. 
The  "  many  and  hostile  nations"  arc  the  Pelignians,  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and 
Sabine  .  Thus,  too,  he  arrives  naturally  on  the  Anio;  and  the  Albensians, 
i  through  their  country,  set  off  at  one"  by  the  Valerian  road  to  Etc 
to  be  ready  to  meet  him.  Had  he  advanced  by  the  Latin  road,  thej  would 
have  known  nothing  about  his  march,  and  he  would  have  been  between  them 
and  Rome. 

Fulvius  then,  according  to  Appian,  ha  i  Rome,  and  meets  Hannibal  on 
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the  Anio,  with  the  river  between  thorn.  Hannibal  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  turn  it  by  its  source.  Fulvius  ascends  the  left  bank  watching  him. 
Hannibal  leaves  some  Niunidians  behind,  who  cross  the  river  when  Fulvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  the  country  round  the  walls,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han- 
nibal goes  round  by  (he  sources  of  the  river;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Koine,  he  steals  out  by  night  with  three  squires  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  then 
takes  fright  and  returns  lo  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him  ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tempting t(>  surprise  his  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  then  marches  off 
to  winter  in  Lucania  ;  and  Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  This  is  be- 
neath criticism  ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  too  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indi- 
cated is  by  the  Latin  road  ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this,  and  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Caelius  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance  upon  Rome  thus  : — 

From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelignians,  that  is,  by  the 
present  great  road  up  the  Vulturnus  to  Venafro ;  thence  by  Isernia  and  Caste1 
di  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain  ;  then  passing  by  Sulmo  to  the  Marrucinians  f 
thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians  ;  thence  to  Amiternum  and  Foruli :  from  Ami- 
ternum,  by  Cutilice,  Reate,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion!  which  neither  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer  meddle  with.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Amiternum  is  simple  enough  ;  descending  along  the  Gizio 
to  the  Aterno  or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland  plain 
by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amiternum,  S.  Vittorino. 
But  conceive  a  man, — to  say  nothing  of  an  army  in  a  hurry, — going  down  from 
Popoli  to  Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by  the  Forchetta 
to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo  into  the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
folly  arises  from  the  untimely  correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  Mar- 
rucinos,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  &c.  Ccelius  supposed  that  Hannibal, 
instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popoli,  turned  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  Forchetta23  to  Cilano,  and  thence  either  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo 
over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cicolano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Tornimparte.  Instead  of  Marrucinos,  the  better  condition  would  be  Marrubios, 
or  Marruvios  ;  the  people  of  Marruvium,  a  Pelignian  town  on  the  E.  or  S.  E.  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  days  after  his  arrival  before  Capua,  left 
his  fires  burning  at  night,  and  set  off  after  supper.  He  marched  by  vigorous 
and  uninterrupted  marches  through  Samnium,  always  exploring  and  preoccu- 
pying the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  guard  ;  and  whilst  all  at 
Rome  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the  next  day 
to  assault  the  city  ;  but  the  consuls  with  their  two  newly  raised  legions  en- 
camped before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  about  plun- 
dering the  country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  directions.  After  this  (how 
long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  Fulvius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  consuls  advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  stadii  of  Hanni- 
bal. Then  Hannibal,  having  filled  his  army  with  plunder,  and  thinking  that  his 
diversion  must  now  have  taken  effect  at  Capua,  commenced  his  retreat.  But  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down  :  and  in  fording  the  river  he  was 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss  :  his  cavalry,  however,  served  him  so  well,  that 
the  Romans  returned  to  their  camp,  o.irgaxroi.  He  continued  his  march  hastily, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  through  fear  ;  so  they  followed  him  close,  but 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua;  but  on 
(he  fifth  day  of  las  retreat,  learning  that  the   Romans  there  were  still  in  their 

*  At  Raiano.    Thia  is  still  a  carriageable  road.     Kcppel  Craven  calls  the  pass,  Furca  Caruso. 
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lines,  he  halted  to  wait  for  his  pursuers,  and  turning  upon  them  attacked  their 
camp  by  night,  and  stormed  it.  The  Romans  rallied  by  daybreak  on  a  steep  hill 
which  he  could  not  force  ;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  besiege  them,  but  marched 
through  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  Rhegium. 

Again  what  a  narrative  !  with  no  details  of  time  or  place,  jumping  at  once 
from  a  five  days'  march  from  Rome  into  Apulia,  and  merely  implying  that  Han- 
nibal's retreat  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.  But  this  mention  of  the  Anio, 
connected  with  the  expression  "  marching  through  Samnium,"  seems  to  show 
that  Polybius,  like  Coelius,  made  Hannibal  advance  by  a  circuitous  route  upon 
Rome,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  have  been  early,  according  to  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, not  later  than  April,  whatever  that  was  by  true  time  ;  because  the  levy  of 
the  two  city  legions  was  only  half  finished.  But,  unless  the  Roman  calendar 
was  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  Hannibal  have  passed 
such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Vail'  Osuira  ;  or  such  passes  as  those  between 
Isernia  and  Castel  di  Sangro  ?  Would  ■  not  the  snow  have  covered  the  jround 
at  such  a  season  ? 


APPENDIX. 


I. —  NOTE    ON    THE    TRIAL    AND    DEATH    OF   MANLIUS. 

Zonaras,  whose  history  is  taken  generally  from  Dion  Cassius,  relates  that  Manliu? 
was  holding  the  Capitol  against  the  government,  and  that  a  slave,  having  offered  to  be- 
tray him,  went  np  to  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  speak  with  Manlius.  He 
professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Rome,  who  were  ready  to  rise 
and  join  him;  and  while  Manlius  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the 
slave  suddenly  pushed  him  down  it,  and  he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  had  been 
previously  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  Then  he 
was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martius;  and  as  the  peopJe  could  not  ccudemn  him  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  people  met  again  in  another  place  out  of 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  him.  The  scene  of  the  second  trial  is  said  by 
Livy  to  have  been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  other  occasions  after 
a  secession  assemblies  were  held  in  groves  without  the  city  walls,  and  not  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  the  commons  in  413, 
in  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (Livy,  VII.  41),  and  once  after  the  last  secession  to  the  Jani- 
culum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  "  in  Esculeto."  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI.  §  37.)  Now  as  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  the  disturbance  caused  by 
Manlius,  it  is  likely  that  when  peace  was  restored  the  terms  would  have  been  settled  in 
an  assembly  held  in  some  sacred  grove,  and  that  there  a  general  amnesty  would  be  pass- 
ed, and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed  and  determined.  And  if  Manlius  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  in  the  manner  described  by  Zonaras,  his  partisans, 
having  thus  lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and  could  not  have  op- 
posed his  execution,  if  it  were  insisted  upon  by  the  government  as  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  public  justice.  The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius  ia 
every  way  suspicious,  and  may  possibly  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  fact  of 
his  death  having  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline  Grove.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the  only  tribunal  which  could  legally  try  a  Roman 
citizen  capitally,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius;  and  as  the  fact  of  the  secession  was 
more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  Peteline  Grove 
would  be  less  understood ;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  explained  as  a  mere  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  unusual  place,  because  the  deliverer  of  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  his  judges  had  the  Capi- 
tol directly  before  their  ej 

1  may  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician's  residing  from  henceforth  in 
the  Capitol  strongly  confirms  the  fact  of  an  actual  secession.  Manlius  had  occupied  the 
Lei  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed  force  against  the  govern- 
ment; and  this  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  within  its  predncts. 


If. —  o\    THE    LATER    CONSTITUTION    OF    'NIK    CENTURI1 

The  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  as  it  originally  existed,  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  reader.    Bui  it  is  remarkable  that  this  well-known  form  ofil  never 

i  during  those  time-,  of  which  we  have  a  real  history;  and  the  form  which  had  suc- 

ceeded  to  it  is  a  complete  bul  true,  that  we  knov*  how  the  cen- 

1 1 1 r i •  tituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  king  ,  but  that  we  do  not  know  what 

their  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ami  Cesar. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that.  the.  old  constitution  of  the  cenl  ■  endeney 

to  wealth.    T  igether  with  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  formed  amajorit) 
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of  the  whole  comitia.  Thus  every  election  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  rich, 
and  siu'h  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the 
aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  than  what  they  could  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable.  t 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing-  to  do  with  the  earlier  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries;  the  votes  were  taken  by  classes,  and  a  man's  class  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  con  jtitution  the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes, 
and  a  man's  tribe,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing-  as  to  his  rank 
<>r  fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  voles  were  called  divisores  tribuum ;  such 
and  such  tribes  are  mentioned  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio);  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
before  the  rest.  In  short,  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonly  at  the  comitia  in  the 
Campus  .Martins,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the  comitia  held  in  the 
Forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  classes  continued  to  exist  in  the  later  constitution. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  differing  from  the  comitia  of  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  former,  he  says,  ••  the  people  are  arranged  according  to  property,  rank,  and  age, 
while  in  the  latter  no  such  distinctions  are  observed,"  De  Legibus,  III.  19.  The  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (Livy,  XLIII.  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cicero,  Philippic.  II.  33);  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  pseudo-Sallust  to  Caesar,  de 
RepublicaOrdinanda,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable  change  in  the  actual  constitution, 
that  a  law  formerly  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  should  be  again  brought  forward  and  enact- 
ed, that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately. 
This  proves  not  only  that  the  division  into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended 
with  that  of  tribes,  and  in  what  degree  the  centuries  of  the  historical  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth retained  or  had  forfeited  the  strong  aristocratical  character  impressed  on 
them  by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  offered  at  different  times  by  scholars  of 
great  ability.  Octavius  Pantagathus  in  the  16th  century  supposed  that  each  of  the  five 
classes  had  two  centuries  belonging  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  Equites  had 
one  century  in  each  tribe,  making  the  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  385,  out 
of  which  those  of  the  Equites  and  the  first  class  together  would  amount  to  105,  while 
those  of  the  other  classes  were  280 ;  so  that  the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  majority 
of  the  whole  comitia,  stood  to  the  other  centuries  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  This 
notion  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  main- 
tained also  by  Savigny,  according  to  Zumpt;  and  by  Walther,  in  his  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Law,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  authority  of  the 
highest  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  full  acquiescence  in  it. 

\iebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division  into  five  classes  was  done  away 
with  ;  that  each  tribe  contained  two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  other  of  young- 
er; that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  constituted  the  first  class  under  this  altered  sys- 
tem, and  the  four  city  tribes  the  second  class;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes  there 
were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocratical  character  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  following  points:  that  the  ple- 
beian  knights  voted  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  that  the  patricians  also 
had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  suffragia,  or  six  old  centuries  of  knights;  2d,  that 
the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  other  of  younger;  3d,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property  under 
four  thousand  ases,  were  altogether  excluded;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  necessa- 
rily taken  at  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  augurs.  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  out 
of  the  tribes  of  the  first  class,  and  never  out  of  the  four  city  tribes. 

Zumpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  read  before 
the  Prussian  academy  in  1836,  maintains  that  the  old  centuries  of  Ser.  Tullius  subsisted 
to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  without  any  material  alteration,  except  that  those  of 
the  first  class  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  seventy.  He  then  supposes  that  two  of  these 
uries  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  together  with  three  centuries 
from  the  four  remaining  classes;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  thinks,  was  taken  from  the 
fifth  class,  and  two-thirds  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes.  Thus 
the  richer  citizens  still  retained  an  influence  in  the  comitia  more  than  in  proportion  tc 
their  numbers,  although  much  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  original  constitution  of  Ser 
Tullius. 
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Lastly,  Professor  Husehke,  of  Breslau,  in  his  work  on  the  constitution  of  Ser.  Tul- 
liii3,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing  that  the  whole  number  of 
centuries  was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containing  two,  one  of  older  men  and  the 
other  of  younger;  but  these  seventy  centuries  were  divided,  he  thinks,  into  five  classes ; 
so  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contain  the  citizens  of  the  first 
class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would,  in  like  manner,  contain  all  the  citizens  of  the 
second  class,  and  so  on  to  the  end:  some  tribes,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  consist- 
ing only  of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

But  I  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  including  even  that  of  Niebuhr  himself,  are  to  me 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  first  class  had  contained  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear  rather  of  the  tribes  of 
the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  positive  tesc-viiony  of 
the  pseudo-Sail nst,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could  not  have  lived  later  than 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  existence  of  five  classes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresistible  authority. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  number  ^.f  the 
centuries  in  the  later  constitution,  or  their  connection  with  the  five  classes.  To  guess 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  information  on  the  subject  there 
is  none.  But  we  know  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  differed  from  those  of  the  tribes 
expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  voted  in  the  comitia  tributa 
without  any  further  distinction  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  sub- 
divisions within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  comitia  of  centuries  the  members  of  the  same 
tribe  were  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  older  men  certainly  voted  distinctly  from 
the  younger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly  from  the  poorer : 
so  that  the  centuries  were  a  less  democratical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  army,  we  find 
traces  at  once  of  the  existence  of  something  like  the  old  system  of  classes,  and  of  the 
changes  which  it  must  have  undergone.  All  citizens  whose  property  exceeded  four 
thousand  ases,  were  now  enlisted  into  the  legions,  whereas  in  old  times  none  had  been 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  ases.  But  one  hundred  thousand  ases  still  appear  to  have  been  the  quali- 
fication for  the  first  class;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this  class, 
the  coat  of  mail,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  known  sysiem  of  the  classes. 
All  distinctions  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classic,  seem  to  have  been  abolished:  but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old  times,  supplied 
the  light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  was  preserved  in  the  later  con- 
stitution of  the  centuries,  the  difference  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  centuries 
arcely,  I  think,  perceivable.  We  do  not  find  the  votes  of  the  centuries  ever  relied 
upon  by  the  aristocracy  to  counterbalance  the  popular  feeling  of  the  tribes.  It  might 
have  been  conceived  that  a  popular  assembly,  where  wealth  conferred  any  ascendency, 
would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of  a  character  purely  democratical ;  that  the 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  more  than  one  period  of 
our  history,  should  have  sympathized  more  and  more  with  the  senate,  and  have  coun- 
teracted to  tin;  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martius  the  policy  embraced  by  the 
tribes  in  the  Forum.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appears  to  have  been  much  the 
ie  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia  or  another;  the  centuries 
elected  Flaminius  and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  the  second  Punic  war,  although  their 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  recommendations ; 
ami  in  later  times  the  centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  advocated  the  popular  cause 
not  less  violently  than  the  mosl  violent  of  the  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  he  found  in  the  peal  wealth  of  the  equestrian  order  ami  of  the 

ite,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beian-, ami  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  firsl  clat  -  to  sympathize  with  those  below 
them  rather  than  with  those  above  them.     While  th<  ion  of  the  judicial  power 

I  by  the  [uestrian  order,  ii  ua-  only  after  many  years  that 

any  share  ofil  was  communicated  to  the  richest  of  the  plebeians.    Thus  it  Is  probable 
that  the  middle  |  ftoi  epelleo  by  the  pride  of  the  highest 

it  were,  into  the  mass  of  the  lower  \  and  entered  as  bitterly 
into  all  measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens  of  the  ti  [1 

If  this  he  so,  tin-  question  as    to  the    e\aet   form    of  the    comitia   of  ceiiturie-  in  later 

times,  however  curious  u  is  of  do  great  Importance  to  our  right  di  idins 

oft!  quent  history.     For  whether  the  Influence  of  tin  compared 
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with  that  of  the  tower  classes  was  greater  or  less,  it  Joes  not  appear  that  the  ch&iaotei 

of  the  eomitia  was  altered  from  what  it  would  have  been  otherwise;  the  first  class  was 
as  little  attached  to  the  aristocracy  as  the  fourth  or  fifth.  After  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts  of  so  many  men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  could  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem;  and,  in  fact,  there  seem  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  every  theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  us 
to  remove.  I  must  at  present  express  my  belief  that  the  exact  arrangement  of  the 
classes  in  the  later  eomitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inexplicable  than  that  of 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ships  of  war. 


III. OF    THE    ROMAN    LEGION    IN    THE    FIFTH    CENTUIvT    OF   ROME. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  are  full  of 
perplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporary  histo- 
rians, and  as  the  military  system  afterwards  underwent  considerable  changes,  the  older 
state  of  things  could  be  known  only  from  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
early  wars,  or  from  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these  inquiries  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Livy,  may  be  understood  from  this  single  fact :  that  although  he  himself  in 
two  several  places  (I.  43  and  VIII.  8)  has  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Roman  tac- 
tic was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  any  traces 
to  be  found  of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Marius  and  of  Ceesar. 

Livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  account  of  the  earlier  legion,  as 
it  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Polybius, 
as  is  well  known,  has  described  at  length  the  arms  and  organization  of  the  legion  of  his 
time,  that  is,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  #  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two  accounts,  and  then 
see  how  far  we  can  explain  the  changes  implied  in  them ;  and,  finally,  notice  some 
statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  subject. 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  fouf  divisions  of  fighting  men  in  the 
legion:  the  light-armed  (ypoefdnaxoi,  Polyb.  rorarii,  Livy),  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and 
the  triarii.  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth  added,  the  accensi,  or  su- 
pernumeraries ;  wTho,  in  ordinary  cases,  wTere  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  be 
ready  to  take  arms  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who  fell. 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  legion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  principes,  and  the  principes  in  front  of  the  triarii.  But  in  the  old 
legion  the  greater  part  of  the  light-armed  soldiers  are  described  as  stationed  with  the 
triarii  in  the  third  line,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the 
front.  Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided  equally  among  the 
three  lines. 

Again,  in  the  older  legion  the  triarii  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  hastati  and  princi- 
pes, respectively,  each  division  consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hundred  men. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more  than  six  hundred  men  ;  while 
the  hastati  and  principes  were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  sometimes  exceeded 
this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  light-armed  troops  carried  each  man  a  pike,  "  hasta,"  and  two 
or  more  javelins, "  gsesa.'  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitution, "nihil  prater  hastam  et  verutum  datum  :"  verutum  and  gacsa  alike  signifying 
ile  weapons  or  javelins  as  opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  in  the  later  legion, 
the  light-armed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield,  Tra'p/^,  and  a  dirk  or  cut- 
lass, prixatpa,  together  with  his  javelins. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  all  bore  the  arms  of  the 
second  and  third  (-lasses  in  the  Servian  constitution;  that  is  to  say, the  large  oblong 
shield,  "  .scutum,"  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  "  gladius."  But  in  the  later  legion,  the  has- 
tati and  principes  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and  were  armed  instead  of  it  with  two 
large  javelins,  of  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  Polybius  calls  hoaot,  and  which  were  no 
other  than  the  formidable  pila. 
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Further,  we  have  a  remarkable  notice  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  triarii  alone 
carried  pila,  and  were  called  pilani,  while  the  hastati  and  principes  still  carried  pikes.2 

Again,  the  older  legion  was  divided  into  forty-five  maniples  or  ordines ;  fifteen  of 
hastati,  fifteen  of  principes,  and  fifteen  of  triarii ;  but  as  the  triarii  were,  in  fact,  a  triple 
division,  so  their  maniples  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  or  possibly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  men  each,  while  those  of  the  hastati  and  principes  contained  only 
sixty-three  men  each. 

In  the  later  legion,  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  contained  ten  maniples  each ;  and 
those  of  the  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  while 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troops  were  divided  into  thirty 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  in  just 
proportion  to  its  respective  strength ;  that  is,  that  twenty-four  light-armed  men  were 
added  to  each  maniple  of  the  triarii,  and  forty-eight  to  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and 
principes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  light-armed  troops  were  all 
equal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raised  each  maniple  of  the  triarii  to  one  hundred 
men,  and  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  principes  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  contained  two  centurions;  that  is,  it  consisted  of 
two  centuries.     Therefore  the  century  of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  thirty  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurions ;  but  the  maniples  being  of 
unequal  numbers,  the  centuries  were  unequal  also ;  the  centuries  of  the  triarii  contained 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the  hastati  and  principes  had  each 
sixty. 

On  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  older  there  is 
retained  one  of  the  characterestic  points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  or  of  fighting  in 
columns,  the  keeping  of  the  light-armed  or  worst-armed  men  mostly  in  the  rear.  The 
old  legion  consisted  of  a  first  division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  only 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms;  and  of  a  second  division  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  armed;  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  were  light  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  the  accensi, 
were  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  even  the  triarii,  properly  so 
called,  were  quite  equal  to  the  hastati  and  principes ;  for  in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  to 
be  a  mistake  of  Livy's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  pikes ;  they  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  borne  only  pila  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  fitted  than  the  hastati  and 
principes  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  Roman  army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
introduced  from  a  form  still  earlier.  The  mixture  of  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  always  thrown  forward 
as  mere  skirmishers,  and  had  no  place  in  the  line,  seems  to  show  that  a  modification  of 
the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found,  necessary,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
javelin  instead  of  the  pike  was  already  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gaulish  wars.  The  Gauls  used 
javelins  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  their  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  sol- 
diers of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enough  to  withstand  them;  it  became 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  at 
same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  Gaulish  missiles,  if  the  enemy 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  lighting  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  stated ;  but  as  usual  the  accounts 

conflicting  and  inconsistent  with  themselves.     Dionysins  makes  Camillus  Bay  to  bis 

soldiers,  thai  whereas  "the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arrows,  a  weapon  of 

deadly  effect"    'avu  Uyx^  diara^  s^vktov  fii\o%.    Fragm.  Vatic.  XXX.     Plutarch  Bays 

that  Camillus  instructed  his  soldiers  "to  use  their  long  javelins  as  weapons  for  close 

light,"  roli  iw>li  /jQKO'/ti  (iu  xt'fl')?  xpnoOm,  Camill.  '10,  and  in  the  next  chapter  he  describes 
grappling  with  tin-  Romans,  and  trying  to  push  aside  their  javelin-,  which 

es  them  to  have  been  used  as  pikes.     Ami  pel  in  the  very  sentence  be- 
fore he  talks  of  the  Gaulish  shields  as  being  weighed  down  by  the  Roman  javelins,  which 

hid  run  through  them,  and    hung   upon    them,  rodf  H  Ovpovs  9vpirtwdp8at.Ka\  0apdvta$at  r<7>». 

■   i/mti  (CamilL  41), a  description  applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the 
enemy,  and  nol  us<-'i  as  pi 

\  ■  -  i  sis  to  offer  the  solution  of  this  difficrjty.     When  the  Gauls 

attacked  the  Roman  camp  in  their  Invasion  of  the  Roman  (••niion  in  the  year  105,  only 
ten  fore  the  Latin  war,  tin-  triarii  weir  engaged  in  throwing  op  works,  and  tin' 

r.  tastatland  were  culled     ler)  Rod  <>\,  i.  i  IB)  call  the 

utopUanl    \in  m  .i      pUaoL 
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■  « e»«  >"'»"   i',\    uk-  twins  mat  wore   stickimr    n    tlmm  "     im   no      t 
u-.nl  •  ,1  ,  ;  i    i  ,i      i>  I  lke-      llle  kamnite  wars,  to   ow  no-  so  soon  nfW 

with  nn  nti'w  ,  „  .  v        tlie  oIcl  Servian  division,  and  to  have  gone  to  battle 

<  „m  o    rSS      ;m  ?l"gS'  "Ti  n°"  Cal,ed  "P°n  t0  Pr0vide  tinsel  cs  w   h 

fftiSBSi5d^lifmFtl011,iIld  ,,'r;ime  the  velitea  of  the  new  legion.  Why 
/':'  ' '"  ,!l  l  h*ve  b('CM1  ills0  educed  in  number  does  not  certainly  appear  ■  excent 
- 1  a    the  whole  Roman  tactic  was  now  become  a  very  active  system iof personal  com 

f     !  V  S'andtllllttlle  mere  reserve,  which  was  not  to  form  mvmrt 

™%nfhZZf°t£tX^  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly 

Niebuhr  has  attempted  to  explain  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  leffion  and  of  man 

hfLw?       1 1  mn  c?nstltutl0n-     But  his  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  sat 

u •; e  o?  iu"tZ:iUfT  1  "i  """S1^  t0  °Ur  landing  of  the  Sta^eh£ 
acier  oi  tue  legion.     It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  tho 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  may  be  traced  already  in  the  legion  of  the     me  of  Polvoius 
aa  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of   he  lmtiti  nrinciZ' 
and  tnaru.     A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  Ke  thrTE ' 

it   ion  itseli  did  on  a  large  scale.     And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thousand 

wo  hundred  men  woulS  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each  »  rtHrta 

in  themipenal  legion  they  consisted  properly  of  six  hundred  men  each.  '       jflc,WdrdB 

armfoff^^  S?y  that  the  Rom;ms  had  borr°wed  their 

arms,  on<  psive  and  defensive,  from  the  Samnites.  (Bell.  Catilinar.  51.)  And  although 
the  Saninites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  time  seems  to  show  that  they  must  3 
at  least,  be  intended,  where  Diodorus  savs  Fno-m  Vatin   YYin  If    d  P      y 

Laving  fa|  adopted  the  tactic  of  Z  ^Tthdr^aS  ^Btai^S? 
ward*  exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting  in  cohort,  («*£*£  .S  come 
hon  for  «*  wh,ch  has  no  meaning  at  ,11),  and  with  the  large  obi™  g "  hie  Id  W 
because  the  nations  whom  they  subsequently  encountered  used  this  'tack And  it 
pro, a i  ly  ,s  true,,  hat  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  o  the  warn 
with  the  Gaols  and  Sammies,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of  the  phahmx  and  to  tie 
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In  this  work,  Dr.  Vaughax,  the  Editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  intends  to 
group  together  the  leading  facts  of  English  History,  so  as  to  reveal  at  a  glance  the 
progress  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  step  towards  the  simplification  of  English  History.  By 
the  term  Revolutions,  the  author  intends  to  denote  the  great  phases  of  change,  through 
■which  both  the  government  and  people  of  England  have  passed,  during  the  historical 
period  of  their  existence. 

"A  work  of  this  kind,"  says  Blackwood's  Magazine,  **  cannot  be  superfluous,  if  it  is 
worthily  executed  ;  and  the  honorable  position  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has  earned  for 
himself  in  both  theology  and  literature,  gives  us  a  guarantee  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
The  specimen  before  U3  we  have  read  with  interest  and  improvement.  We  should 
particularize  the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  History  as  being  executed  with  especial 
care,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  he  displays.  To  these 
pages  we  may  honestly  recommend  the  reader,  as  the  fruit  of  steady  and  conscientious 
labor,  directed  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit." 

"This  treatise,"  says  the  London  Athenceum,  "  or  rather  narrative,  is  deeply  and 
variously  interesting.  Written  plainly,  but  with  all  the  characteristics  of  independent 
thought  and  accomplished  scholarship,  it  may  bo  pronounced  a  masterly  survey  of 
-h  civilization  from  the  remotest  epoch  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. We  have  found  this  volume  in  every  way  excellent.  It  is  at  once  a  narrative 
and  a  disquisition,  learned,  genial,  critical,  and  also  picturesque.  The  spirit  of  English 
dry  animates  it  throughout.  Dr.  Vaughan,  by  completing  such  a  work,  will  have 
done  good  service  to  literature." 

Th''  Wtttmintter  Review,  tl,    '••  iry  highest  critical  authority  upon  Engli  b  literature, 

I  of  this  work,  upon  if-  original  publication  in  England — "We  can  sincerely  recom 

mend  Dr.   Vanghan't   Revolutions  in    English    Bistory  as  a  thoughtful,   interesting, 

ilarly  presentment  of  the   principal   sociological    rioii  itudei  of  more  than  two 

thousand  I  our  Brit  mce.    Dr.  Vaugh  I"1  ition  i    extremely  lucid 

,  not.  without,  a  certain  sedate  ornamentation,  but  auks  free  from  the 

^rations  of  a  -<•  luctive  rhetoric, ' 
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SCIENTIFIC     WORKS. 

ALLEN'S  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature.    Illustrated.     Svo $3  50 

ANIISELL  on  the  Manufacture  of  Photogenic  or  Hydro-Carbon  Oils  from  Coal  and 

other  Bituminous  Substances  capable  of  Supplying  Burning  Fluids.    Svo 1  75 

APPLETON'S  Cylcopaedia  of  Drawing-a  Text-Book  for  the  Mechanic,  Architect,  En- 
gineer, and  Surveyor.     1  handsome  vol.  royal  Bvo.     Profusely  illustrated Cloth,        6  00 

Half  morocco,        7  50 

APPLETON.  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  Machines,  Engine  Work,  and  Engineering, 
containing  over  4000  UlostrattOQB,  and  nearly  12000  pages.  An  entirely  new  edition,  revised 
and  correoted.     Complete  in  2  vols,  large  Svo.    Strongly  and  neatly  bound  in  half  morocco,      12  00 

Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers'  Journal.    Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  for  1S51-52-53. 

Cloth,  each,  8  50 

ARTOL'S  Treatise  on  the  Marine  Boilers  of  the  United  States.    Svo Cloth,  l  50 

BASSNETT'S  Theory  of  Storms.    1vol.    12m« Cloth,  100 

BOURNE,  JOHN.    A  Catechism  on  the  Steam  Engine.    10mo Cloth,  75 

CLEAVELAND  &  BACKUS  on  Cottage  and  Farm  Architecture.    1  handsome  vol.  Svo., 

with  100  line  engravings Extra  Cloth,  2  00 

COMING'S  Class-Book  of  Physiology,     ttmo 1  oo 

DANA'S  System  of  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  most  recent  Discoveries.    Fourth  edition. 

1  very  largo  vol.  Svo Cloth,  4  50 

DOWNING,  A.  J.    Architecture  of  Country  Houses.    Including  Designs  for  Cottages,  Farm 

Booms  and  Villas;  with  remarks  on  Interiors,  Furniture,  and  the  best  modes  of  Warming 

Mid  Ventilating.     With  320  illustrations.      1vol.     Svo Cloth,  4  00 

FIELD'S  City  Architecture.     1  vol.  Svo.,  with  20  engravings Cloth,  2  00 

FRY'S  Complete  Treatise  on  Artificial  Fish-Breeding,    12mo Cloth,  75 

GILLESPIE'S  (Prof.)  Practical  Treatise  on  Surveying.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  many  engrav- 
ing  , 2  00 

GREEN  &  CONGDON.    Analytical  Class-Book  of  Botany.     Illustrated.    1  vol.  4to 150 

Primary  Class-Book  of  Botany.    Illustrated.     4to 75 

HAUPT,  H.    Theory  of  Bridge  Construction.    With  Practical  Illustrations.    8vo Cloth,  3  00 

HENCK'S  Field-Book  for  Railroad  Engineers,     i  vol.    12mo Tuck,  l  75 

The  same.    1  vol Half  bound,  150 

HODGE  on  the  Steam  Engine.    4to.,  with  folio  Atlas 10  00 

JEFFERS.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Naval  Gunnery.    8vo.    Illus 2  50 

JOHNSTON'S  Chemistry  of  Ccmmon  Life.    2  vols.    12mo Cloth,  2  00 

or.  In  Sheep 2  25 

LAFEVER.  M.    Beauties  of  Modern  Architecture.    4S  plates.    8vo 4  00 

LESLIE'S  Handbook  of  Painting.    1  vol.    12mo.    Illustrated Cloth,  3  00 

LEWES,  G.  H.    Physiology  of  Common  Life.    Vol.1.    12mo 100 

L YELL'S  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology,    New  edition,  enlarged  and  revised.    1  large 

vol.  Svo.,  with  750  woodcuto Cloth,        2  25 

Sheep,        2  50 

LYE LL'S  Principles  of  Geology.    New  and  revised  edition.    1  large  vol.  8 vo Cloth,       2  25 

°  Sheep,        2  50 

OVERMAN,  F.    Metallurgy ;  embracing  Elements  of  Mining  Operations,  Analyzation 

Of  Ores,  &C     Svo.     Illustrated Cloth,  5  00 

REYNOLDS,  L.  E.    Treatise  on  Handrailing.    20  plates.    8vo 2  00 

SYDNEY'S  Designs  of  Cottage  Architecture.    5  Nos.    In  4to Each  50 

TEMPLETON,  W.     Mechanic's,  Millwright's,  and  Engineer's  Pocket  Companion. 

Willi  American  additions.    16mo 1  00 

Tuck,  1  25 

URE,  DR.    Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.    New  edition,  greatly  enlarged. 

2  vols.    Svo Cloth,        5  00 

Sheep,        0  00 
URE'S  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    Revised  and  enlarged.    1  vol.    8vo.    (In  press.) 

WARD'S  Manual  of  Naval  Tactics.     1  vol.    Svo 

WARING'S  Elements  of  Agriculture.    A  Book  for  Young  Fanners.     With  Questions 

for  ti  -<:!iools.     12mo Cloth, 

WILSON'S  Mechanics'  and  Builders' Price  Book.    12mo Cloth, 

YOUMAN'S,  E.  L.    Class-Book  of  Chemistry.    l2mo 

Chart  of  Chemistry,  on  Boiler 

Atlas  of  Chemistry.    1  vol.    4to Cloth, 

Alcohol  and  the  Constitution  of  Man,    12mo Cloth, 

Handbook  of  Household  Science-    12mo 
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